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ADVERTISEMENT. 


In  issuing  this,  the  first  complete  and  uniform  edition  of 
M.  DE  Tocqueville's  Democracy  in  America,  the  Pub- 
lishers avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  state  the 
advantages  which  the  present  possesses  over  previous 
editions  of  the  work.  Beside  incorporating  the  addi- 
tional notes  and  emendations  contained  in  the  recent 
Pans  edition,  it  includes  an  original  and  copious  ana- 
lytical Index,  and  an  explanatory  Map  combining  the 
new  Census  of  1840,  now  for  the  first  time  published 
in  this  country.  The  sale  of  four  large  impressions  of 
the  first  portion  of  the  work  in  this  country,  and  a 
much  larger  circulation  of  it  in  England  and  France, 
sufficiently  attest  the  high  estimation  with  which  it  has 
been  regarded.  The  entire  work  is  now  stereotyped, 
having  been  carefully  collated,  and  passed  under  a 
thorough  revision,  with  a  view  of  rendering  it  as  per- 
fect as  possible,  and  more  befitting  its  character  as  the 
standard  philosophical  work  on  the  genius  of  democ- 
racy, and  for,  what  it  is  believed  it  will  speedily  become, 
a  text-book  of  the  schools,  and  a  classic  of  the  age. 


■_ 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  AMERICAN  EDITION. 


The  foUowing  work  of  M.  De  Tocqueville  has  attracted  great 
attention  throaghont  Europe,  where  it  is  universally  regarded  as 
a  sound,  philosophical,  impartial,  and  remarkahly  clear  and  dis- 
tinct view  of  our  political  institutions,  and  of  our  manners,  opin- 
ions, and  habits,  as  influencing  or  influenced  by  those  institutions. 
Writers,  reviewers,  and  statesmen  of  all  parties,  have  united  in 
the  highest  commendations  of  its  ability  and  integrity.  The  peo- 
ple, described  by  a  work  of  such  a  character,  should  not  be  the 
only  one  in  Christendom  unacquainted  with  its  contents.  At  least, 
80  thought  many  of  our  most  distinguished  men,  who  have  urged 
the  publishers  of  this  edition  to  reprint  the  work,  and  present  it  to 
the  American  public.  They  have  done  so  in  the  hope  of  promo- 
ting among  their  countrymen  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  their 
frames  of  government,  and  a  more  just  appreciation  of  the  great 
principles  on  which  they  are  founded. 

But  it  seemed  to  them  that  a  reprint  in  America  of  the  views 
of  an  author  so  well  entitled  to  regard  and  confidence,  without 
any  correction  of  the  few  errors  or  mistakes  that  might  be  found, 
would  be  in  eflect  to  give  authenticity  to  the  whole  work,  and 
that  foreign  readers,  especially,  would  consider  silence,  under 
such  circumstances,  as  strong  evidence  of  the  accuracy  of  its 
statements.  The  preface  to  the  English  edition,  too,  was  not 
adapted  to  this  country,  having  been  written,  as  it  would  seem, 
in  reference  to  the  political  questions  which  agitate  Great  Britain. 
The  publishers,  therefore,  applied  to  the  writer  of  this,  to  furnish 


short  preface,  and  such  notes  upon  the  lexl  as  might 
isary  to  correct  any  erroneous  impreeeioDS.     Having 
our  of  B  personal  acquaintance  with  M.  De  Tocque- 
he  was  in  this  country  ;  having  discussed  with  him 
topics  treated  of  in  this  book  ;  having  entered  deeply 
iiigs  and  sentiments  which  guided  and  impelled  him 
Lod  having  formed  o  high  admiration  of  his  character 
production,  the  writer  fell  under  some  obligation  to 
ring  for  one  whom  he  ventures  to  call  his  friend,  n 
II  those  who  were  the  subjects  of  his  observations, 
mstances  furnish  to  his  on-n  mind  an  apology  for 
what  no  one  seemed  willing  to  attempt,  notwith- 
want  of  prnctice  in  literary  compositioo,  and  not- 
;  the  impediments  of  professional  avocations,  con- 
ning,  and    interrupting   that   strict  and    continued 
of  the  work,  which  became  necessary,  as  well  to 

}n  of  his  meaning  by  his  translator.     If  the  same 
cs  will  atone  in  the  least  for  the  imperfeclions  of 
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himself  used,  had  he  possessed  eqaal  facility  in  writings  the 
English  kngoage. 

There  should  have  been  references  in  the  body  of  the  work  to 
the  notes :  but  circumstances,  beyond  control,  prevented.  They 
are  so  few,  however,  that  no  great  inconvenience  will  result  from 
reading  them  detached  from  the  subjects  to  which  they  relate. 

Being  confined  to  the  objects  before  mentioned,  the  reader  will 
not  find  any  comments  on  the  theoretical  views  of  our  author. 
He  has  discussed  many  subjects  on  which  very  dififerent  opinions 
are  entertained  in  the  United  States ;  but  with  an  ability,  a  can- 
dour, and  an  evident  devotion  to  the  cause  of  truth,  which  will 
commend  his  views  to  those  who  most  radically  dissent  from 
them.  Indeed,  readers  of  the  most  discordant  opinions  will  find 
that  he  frequently  agrees  with  both  sides,  and  as  frequently  differs 
from  them.  As  an  instance,  his  remarks  on  slavery  will  not  be 
found  to  coincide  throughout  with  the  opinions  either  of  abolition- 
ists or  of  slaveholders :  but  they  will  be  found  to  present  a  masterly 
view  of  a  most  perplexing  and  interesting  subject,  which  seems 
to  cover  the  whole  ground,  and  to  lead  to  the  melancholy  conclu- 
sion of  the  utter  impotency  of  human  effort  to  eradicate  this 
acknowledged  evil.  But  on  this,  and  on  the  various  topics  of  the 
deepest  interest  which  are  discussed  in  this  work,  it  was  thought 
that  the  American  readers  would  be  fully  competent  to  form  their 
own  opinions,  and  to  detect  any  errors  of  the  author,  if  such  there 
are,  without  any  attempt  by  the  present  editor  to  enlighten  them. 
At  all  events,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  will  patiently  read,  and  candidly  consider,  the  views  of  this 
accomplished  foreigner,  however  hostile  they  may  be  to  their 
own  preconceived  opinions  or  prejudices.  He  says :  "  There  are 
certain  truths  which  Americans  can  only  learn  from  strangers,  or 
from  experience,"  Let  us,  then,  at  least  listen  to  one  who  ad- 
mires us  and  our  institutions,  and  whose  complaints,  when  he 
makes  any,  are,  that  we  have  not  perfected  our  own  glorious 
plans,  and  that  there  are  some  things  yet  to  be  amended.  We 
shall  thus  furnish  a  practical  proof,  that  public  opinion  in  this 
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country  is  not  so  intolerant  as  the  author  may  be  under 9tood  to 
represent  it.  However  mistaken  he  may  be,  his  manly  appeal  to 
our  understandings  and  to  our  consciences,  should  at  least  be 
heard.  '*  If  ever,"  he  says,  **  these  lines  are  read  in  America,  I  am 
well  assured  of  two  things :  in  the  first  place,  that  all  who  peruse 
them  will  raise  their  voice  to  condemn  me ;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  that  very  many  of  them  will  acquit  me  at  the  bottom  of 
their  consciences."  He  is  writing  on  that  very  sore  subject,  the 
tyranny  of  public  opinion  in  the  United  States. 

Fully  to  comprehend  the  scope  of  the  present  work,  the  author's 
motive  and  object  in  preparing  it  should  be  distinctly  kept  in  view. 
He  has  written,  not  for  America,  but  for  France.  "  It  was  not, 
then,  merely  to  satisfy  a  legitimate  curiosity,"  he  says,  ^'  that  I  have 
examined  America:  my  wish  has  been  to  find  instruction,  by 
which  we  might  ourselves  profit." — "  I  sought  the  image  of  democ- 
racy itself,  with  its  inclinations,  its  character,  its  prejudices,  and 
its  passions,  in  order  to  learn  what  we  have  to  hope  or  fear  from 
its  progress."  He  thinks  that  the  principle  of  democracy  has 
sprung  into  new  life  throughout  Europe,  and  particularly  in 
France,  and  that  it  is  advancing  with  a  firm  and  steady  march  to 
the  control  of  all  civilized  governments.  In  his  own  country,  he 
had  seen  a  recent  attempt  to  repress  its  energies  within  due 
bounds,  and  to  prevent  the  consequences  of  its  excesses.  And  it 
seems  to  be  a  main  object  with  him,  to  ascertain  whether  these 
bounds  can  be  relied  upon ;  whether  the  dikes  and  embankments 
of  human  contrivance  can  keep  within  any  appointed  channel 
this  mighty  and  majestic  stream.  Giving  the  fullest  confidence 
to  his  declaration,  that  his  book  *'  is  written  to  favour  no  particu- 
lar views  and  with  no  design  of  serving  or  attacking  any  party," 
it  is  yet  evident  that  his  mind  has  been  very  open  to  receive 
impressions  unfavourable  to  the  admission  into  France  of  the 
unbounded  and  unlimited  democracy  which  reigns  in  these  United 
States.  A  knowledge  of  this  inclination  of  his  mind  will  neces- 
sarily induce  some  caution  in  his  readers,  while  perusing  those 
parts  of  the  work  which  treat  of  the  effects  of  our  democracy 
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upon  the  stability  of  our  government  and  its  administration. 
While  the  views  of  the  author,  respecting  the  application  of  the 
democratic  principle,  in  the  extent  that  it  exists  with  us,  to  the 
institutions  of  France,  or  to  any  of  the  European  nations,  are  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  the  people  and  statesmen  of  those 
countries,  they  are  scarcely  less  entitled  to  the  attention  of 
Americans.  He  has  exhibited,  with  admirable  skill,  the  causes 
and  circumstances  which  prepared  our  forefathers,  gradually,  for 
the  enjoyment  of  free  institutions,  and  which  enabled  them  to 
sustain,  without  abusing,  the  utmost  liberty  that  was  ever  enjoyed 
by  any  people.  In  tracing  these  causes,  in  examining  how  far 
they  continue  to  influence  our  conduct,  manners,  and  opinions, 
tod  in  searching  for  the  means  of  preventing  their  decay  or 
destruction,  the  intelligent  American  reader  will  find  no  better 
guide  than  M.  De  Tocqubville. 

Fresh  from  the  scenes  of  the  *'  three  days"  revolution  in  France, 
the  author  came  among  us  to  observe,  carefully  and  critically, 
the  operation  of  the  new  principle  on  which  the  happiness  of  his 
country,  and,  as  he  seems  to  believe,  the  destinies  of  the  civilized 
world,  depend.  Filled  with  the  love  of  liberty,  but  remembering 
the  atrocities  which,  in  its  name,  had  been  committed  under 
former  dynasties  at  home,  he  sought  to  discover  the  means  by 
which  it  was  regulated  in  America,  and  reconciled  with  social 
order.  By  his  laborious  investigations,  and  minute  observations 
of  the  history  of  the  settlement  of  the  country,  and  of  its  progress 
through  the  colonial  state  to  independence,  he  found  the  object 
of  his  inquiry  in  the  manners,  habits,  and  opinions,  of  a  people 
who  had  been  gradually  prepared,  by  a  long  course  of  peculiar 
circumstances,  and  by  their  local  position,  for  self-government ; 
and  he  has  explained,  with  a  pencil  of  light,  the  mystery  that  has 
baffled  Earopeans  and  perplexed  Americans.  He  exhibits  us,  in 
our  present  condition,  a  new,  and,  to  Europeans,  a  strange  people. 
His  views  of  our  political  institutions  are  more  general,  compre- 
hensive, and  philosophic,  than  have  been  presented  by  any  writer, 

domestic  or  foreign.    He  has  traced  them  from  their  source. 
Vol.  L— (2) 


democracy — the  power  of  the  people — and  has  steadily  parsued 
this  foundation-principle  in  all  its  forms  and  modifications;  in 
the  frame  of  our  governments,  in  their  administration  hy  the  dif- 
ferent executives,  in  our  legislation,  in  the  arrangement  of  our 
judiciary,  in  our  manners,  in  religion,  in  the  freedom  and  licen« 
tiousness  of  the  press,  in  the  influence  of  public  opinion,  and  in 
various  subtle  recesses,  where  its  existence  was  scarcely  sus- 
pected. In  all  these,  he  analyzes  and  dissects  the  tendencies  of 
democracy ;  heartily  applauds  where  he  can,  and  faithfully  and 
independently  gives  warning  of  dangers  that  he  foresees.  No 
one  can  read  the  results  of  his  observations,  without  better  and 
clearer  perceptions  of  the  structure  of  our  governments,  of  the 
great  pillars  on  which  they  rest,  and  of  the  dangers  to  which 
they  are  exposed  :  nor  without  a  more  profound  and  more  intel- 
ligent admiration  of  the  harmony  and  beauty  of  their  formation, 
and  of  the  safeguards  provided  for  preserving  and  transmitting 
them  to  a  distant  posterity.  The  more  that  general  and  indef- 
inite notions  of  our  own  liberty,  greatness,  happiness,  &;c.,  are 
made  to  give  place  to  precise  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  true 
merits  of  our  institutions,  the  peculiar  objects  they  are  calculated 
to  attain  or  promote,  and  the  means  provided  for  that  purpose, 
the  better  will  every  citizen  be  enabled  to  discharge  his  great 
political  duty  of  guarding  those  means  against  the  approach  of 
corruption,  and  of  sustaining  them  against  the  violence  of  party 
commotions.  No  foreigrner  has  ever  exhibited  such  a  deep,  clear, 
and  correct  insight  of  the  machinery  of  our  complicated  systems 
of  federal  and  state  governments.  The  most  intelligent  Euro- 
peans are  confounded  with  our  imperium  in  imperio  /  and  their 
constant  wonder  is,  that  these  systems  are  not  continually  jost- 
ling each  other.  M.  Db  Tocquevillb  has  clearly  perceived,  and 
traced  correctly  and  distinctly,  the  orbits  in  which  they  move, 
and  has  described,  or  rather  defined,  our  federal  government, 
with  an  accurate  precision,  unsurpassed  even  by  an  American 
pen.  There  is  no  citizen  of  this  country  who  will  not  derive 
instruction  from  our  author's  account  of  our  national  government, 
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«r,  at  least,  who  will  not  find  his  own  ideas  systematized,  and 
readered  more  fixed  and  precise,  hy  the  perusal  of  that  account. 

Among  other  subjects  discussed  by  the  author,  that  of  the 
political  infiuenct  of  the  institution  of  trial  by  jury,  is  one  of  the 
most  curious  and  interesting.  He  has  certainly  presented  it  in  a 
light  entirely  new,  and  as  important  as  it  is  new.  It  may  be  that 
he  has  exaggerated  its  influence  as  ''  a  gratuitous  public  school :" 
but  if  he  has,  the  error  will  be  readily  forgiven. 

His  views  of  religion,  as  connected  with  patriotism,  in  other 
words,  with  the  democratic  principle,  which  he  steadily  keeps  in 
view,  are  conceived  in  the  noblest  spirit  of  philanthropy,  and 
cannot  fail  to  confirm  the  principles  already  so  thoroughly  and 
universally  entertained  by  the  American  people.  And  no  one  can 
read  his  observations  on  the  union  of ''  church  and  state,"  without 
a  feeling  of  deep  gratitude  to  the  founders  of  our  government, 
for  saving  us  from  such  a  prolific  source  of  evil. 

These  allusions  to  topics  that  have  interested  the  writer,  are 
not  intended  as  an  enumeration  of  the  various  subjects  which 
i¥ill  arrest  the  attention  of  the  American  reader.  They  have 
been  mentioned  rather  with  a  view  of  exciting  an  appetite  for  the 
ivhole  feast,  than  as  exhibiting  the  choice  dainties  which  cover 
the  board. 

It  remains  only  to  observe,  that  in  this  edition  the  constitutions 
of  the  United  States  and  of  the  state  of  New  York,  which  had 
been  published  at  large  in  the  original  and  in  the  English  edition, 
bave  been  omitted,  as  they  are  documents  to  which  every  Ameri- 
can reader  has  access.    The  map  which  the  author  annexed  to 
bis  work  and  which  has  been  hitherto  omitted,  is  now  for  the  first 
time  inserted  in  the  American  edition,  to  which  has  been  added 
the  census  oi  1840. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Among  the  novel  objects  that  attracted  my  attention  during  my 
stay  in  the  United  States,  nothing  struck  me  more  forcibly  than 
the  general  equality  of  conditions.  I  readily  discovered  the  pro-i 
digious  influence  which  this  primary  fact  exercises  on  the  whole 
course  of  society,  by  giving  a  certain  direction  to  public  opinion, 
and  a  certain  tenor  to  the  laws ;  by  imparting  new  maxims  to  the 
governing  powers,  and  peculiar  habits  to  the  governed. 

I*speedily  perceived  that  the  influence  of  this  fact  extends  far 
beyond  the  political  character  and  the  laws  of  the  country,  and 
that  it  has  no  less  empire  over  civil  society  than  over  the  govern- 
ment ;  it  creates  opinions,  engenders  sentiments,  suggests  the  ordi- 
nary practices  of  life,  and  modifies  whatever  it  does  not  produce. 

The  more  I  advanced  in  the  study  of  American  society,  the  more 
I  perceived  that  the  equality  of  conditions  is  the  fundamental  fact 
from  which  all  others  seem  to  be  derived,  and  the  central  point  at 
ivbich  all  my  observations  constantly  terminated. 

I  then  turned  my  thoughts  to  our  own  hemisphere,  where  I 
imagined  that  I  discerned  something  analogous  to  the  spectacle 
which  the  New  World  presented  to  me.  I  observed  that  the  equali-  ^ 
ty  of  conditions  is  daily  advancing  toward  those  extreme  limits 
-which  it  seems  to  have  reached  in  the  United  States;  and  that  the 
democracy  which  governs  the  American  communities,  appears  to 
be  rapidly  rising  into  power  in  Europe. 

I  hence  conceived  the  idea  of  the  book  which  is  now  before  the 
reader. 

It  is  evident  to  all  alike  that  a  great  democratic  revolution  is  go- 
ing on  among  us ;  buti  there  are  two  opinions  as  to  its  nature  and 
eonsequences.  To  some  it  appears  to  be  a  Hovel  accident,  which  as 
such  may  still  be  checked ;  to  others  it  seems  irresistible^  because  it  is 
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arm,  the  most  taicienV  and  the   best  permanent  ten- 
is  to  be  found  in  history. 

^Ilect  the  situation  of  France  seven  hundred  yews 
le  territorj'  was  divided  amone  a  small  number  of 
were  the  owners  of  the  soil  and  the  nilera  of  the  in- 
e  rij^ht  of  governino;  descended  with  the  family  in- 
m  generation  to  generation;  force  was  the  only  means 
an  could  act  on  man ;  and  landed  property  was  the 
fp<,w,r. 

ever,  the  political  power  of  the  clergy  was  founded,  \ 
exert  itself;  the  clergy  opened  its  ranlo  to  all  classes, 
nd  the  rich,  the  villain  and  the  lord;  equality  pene- 
lie  government  through  the  church,  and  the  being  who, 
ist  have  vegetated  in  perpetual  bondage,  took  his  place 

the  midst  of  nobles,  and  not  unfrequenlly  above  the  j 
gs. 

ent  relations  of  men  became  more  complicated   and 
■lus,  as  society  gradually  became  more  stable  and  more 
rhence  the  want  of  civil  laws  was  felt ;  and  the  order 
dionaries  soon  rose  from  the  obscurity  of  the  tribunals 
sly  chambers,  to  appear  at  the  court  of  the  monarch. 

1 

■ 
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In  the  course  of  these  seven  hundred  years,  it  sometimes  hap- 

Ipened  that,  in  order  to  resist  the  authority  of  the  crown  or  to  di-' 
minish  the  power  of  their  rivals,  the  nobles  granted  a  certain  share  i      y 
of  political  rights  to  the  people.     Or,  more  frequently,  the  king  I    /\ 
permitted  the  lower  orders  to  enjoy  a  degree  of  power,  with  the 
intention  of  repressing  the  aristocracy. 

In  France  the  kings  have  always  been  the  most  active  and  the 
most  constant  of  levellers.  When  they  were  strong  and  ambitious, 
they  spared  no  pains  to  raise  the  people  to  the  level  of  the  nobles ; 
when  they  were  temperate  or  weak,  they  allowed  the  people  to 
rise  above  themselves.  Some  assisted  the  democracy  by  their  tal- 
entSy  others  by  their  vices.  Louis  XL  and  Louis  XIV.  reduced 
every  rank  beneath  the  throne  to  the  same  su])jection ;  Louis  XV. 
descended,  himself  and  all  his  court,  into  the  dust. 

As  soon  as  land  was  held  on  any  other  than  a  feudal  tenure,  and 
personal  property  began  in  its  turn  to  confer  influence  and  power, 
every  improvement  which  was  introduced  in  commerce  or  manu- 
facture, was  a  fresh  element  of  the  equality  of  conditions.  Hence- 
forward every  new  discovery,  every  new  want  which  it  engender- 
ed, and  every  new  desire  which  craved  satisfaction,  was  a  step  tow- 
ard the  universal  level.  The  taste  for  luxury,  the  love  of  war, 
the  sway  of  fashion,  the  most  superficial,  as  well  as  the  deepest 
passions  of  the  human  heart,  co-operated  to  enrich  the  poor  and  to 
empoverish  the  rich. 
1  From  the  time  when  the  exercise  of  the  intellect  became  the 
;  source  of  strength  and  of  wealth,  it  is  impossible  not  to  consider 
■  every  addition  to  science,  every  fresh  truth,  and  every  new  idea,  as 
a  germe  of  power  placed  within  the  reach  of  the  people.  Poetry? 
eloquence,  and  memory,  the  grace  of  wit,  the  glow  of  imagination, 
the  depth  of  thought,  and  all  the  gifts  which  are  bestowed  by 
Providence  with  an  equal  hand,  turned  to  the  advantage  of  the 
democracy ;  and  even  when  they  were  in  the  possession  of  its  ad- 
versaries, they  still  served  its  cause  by  throwing  into  relief  the  natu- 
ral greatness  of  man ;  its  conquests  spread,  therefore,  with  those  of 
civilization  and  knowledge  ;  and  literature  became  an  arsenal,  where 
the  poorest  and  weakest  could  always  find  weapons  to  their  hand. 

In  perusing  the  pages  of  our  history,  we  shall  scarcely  meet  with 
a  single  great  event,  in  the  lapse  of  seven  hundred  years,  which 
oas  not  turned  to  the  advantage  of  equality. 
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es  and  the  wars  of  the  English  decimated  the  nobIes,-v 

leir  possessions ;  the  erection  of  communes  introduced   \ 

democratic  libertj'  into  the  bosom  of  feudal  monar-       \ 
ntion  of  firearms  equalized  the  villain  and  ihe  noble      _  1 
f  battle  ;  printing  openefl  the  same  resources  to  the 
classes ;    the  post  was  organized  so  as  to  bring  the   *     i 
.ion  to  the  door  of  the  poor  man's  collage  and  to  the        / 
lace;  and  protestantism  proclaimed  that  all  men  are        / 
find  the  road  to  heaven.     The  discovery  of  America     / 
iisand  new  paths  to  fortune,  and  placed  riches  and 
the  reach  of  the  adventurous  and  the  obscure. 
ine  what  has  happened  in  France  at  intervals  of  fifty 
ing  wiih  the  eleventh  century,  we   shall  invariably 
a  twofold  revoltition  has  taken  place  in.  the  state  of 
noble  has  gone  down  on  the  social  ladder,  and  the 
;one  up ;  the  one  ilescends  as  the  other  rises.     Every 
jrings  them   nearer  to  each  other,  and  they  will  very 

phenomenon  at  all  peculiar  to  France.     Whitherso- 
our  eyes,  we  shall  discover  the  same  continual  revo- 
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the  capitalist  1  Will  it  stop  now  that  it  has  grown  so  strong  and  its 
adversaries  so  weak  1 

None  can  say  which  way  we  are  going,  for  all  terms  of  com- 
parison are  wanting :  the  equality  of  conditions  is  more  complete 
in  the  Christian  countries  of  the  present  day,  than  it  has  been  at 
any  time,  or  in  any  part  of  the  world ;  so  that  the  extent  of  what 
already  exists  prevents  us  from  foreseeing  what  may  be  yet  to 
come. 

The  whole  book  which  is  here  offered  to  the  public,  has  been 
written  under  the  impression  of  a  kind  of  religious  dread,  produced 
in  the  author's  mind  by  the  contemplation  of  so  irresistible  a  revo- 
lution, which  has  advanced  for  centuries  in  spite  of  such  amazing 
obstacles,  and  wluch  is  still  proceeding  in  the  midst  of  the  ruins  it 
has  made. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  God  himself  should  speak  in  order  to 
disclose  to  us  the  unquestionable  signs  of  his  will ;  we  can  discern 
them  in  the  habitual  course  of  nature,  and  in  the  invariable  ten- 
dency of  events ;  I  know,  without  a  special  revelation,  that  the 
planets  move  in  the  orbits  traced  by  the  Creator's  finger. 

If  the  men  of  our  time  were  led  by  attentive  observation  and  by 
mncere  reflection,  to  acknowledge  that  the  gradual  and  progressive 
development  of  social  equality  is  at  once  the  past  and  future  of 
their  history,  this  solitary  truth  would  confer  the  sacred  character 
of  a  divine  decree  upon  the  change.     To  attempt  to  check  democ-  ■ 
racy  would  be  in  that  case  to  resist  the  will  of  God ;  and  the  na-  \ 
tions  would  then  be  constrained  to  make  the  best  of  the  social  lot  j 
awarded  to  them  by  Providence. 

The  Christian  nations  of  our  age  seem  to  me  to  present  a  most 
alarming  spectacle ;  the  impulse  which  is  bearing  them  along  is  so 
strong  that  it  cannot  be  stopped,  but  it  is  not  yet  so  rapid  that  it 
cannot  be  guided :  their  fate  is  in  their  hands ;  yet  a  little  while 
and  it  may  be  so  no  longer. 

The  first  duty  which  is  at  this  time  imposed  upon  those  who  di-    /  ; 

;t  our  affairs  is  to  educate  the  democracy ;  to  warm  its  faith,  if 
lat  be  possible ;  to  purify  its  morals ;  to  direct  its  energies ;  to' 
ibstitute  a  knowledge  of  business  for  its  inexperience,  and  an  ac- 
[uaintance  with  its  tme  interests  for  its  blind  propensities;  to 
idapt  its  government  to  time  and  place,  and  to  modify  it  in  com- 
pliance with  the  occurrences  and  the  actors  of  the  age. 
A2 
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A  new  science  of  politics  is  indispensable  to  a  new  world. 

This,  bowerer,  is  whzt  we  think  of  least ;  launched  in  the  middle 
of  a  rapid  stream,  we  obstinately  fix  our  eyes  on  the  ruins  whi<A 
may  still  be  descried  upon  the  shore  we  have  left,  white  the  cur- 
rent sweeps  us  alon^,  aod  drives  u^  backward  toward  the  gulf. 

In  no  country  in  Europe  has  the  ereat  social  revolution  which  I 
have  been  describing,  made  such  rapid  proiiTess  as  in  France ;  but 
it  has  always  been  borne  nn  by  chance.  The  beads  of  the  state 
have  never  had  any  foretbouijht  for  its  exigences,  and  its  victories 
have  been  obtained  without  their  coasent  or  without  their  knowl- 
edge. Tlte  most  powerful,  the  most  intellii^ent,  and  the  most  moral 
classes  of  the  nation  have  never  attempteil  to  connect  themselves 
with  it  in  order  to  (fuirle  it.  The  people  have  consequently  been 
abandoned  to  its  wild  p rope n.sl ties,  and  it  has  crown  up  like  those 
outcasts  who  receive  their  education  in  the  public  streets,  and  who 
are  unacquainted  with  au^ht  but  the  vices  and  wretcheitness  of  so- 
dety.  The  existence  of  a  democracy  was  seemingly  unknown, 
when,  on  a  sudden,  it  took  possession  of  the  supreme  pow»-. 
Everything  was  then  submitted  to  its  caprices ;  it  was  worshipped 
BB  the  idol  of  strength ;  until,  when  it  was  enfeebled  by  its  own 
excesses,  the  legislator  conceived  the  lash  project  of  annihilating 
its  power,  instead  of  instructing  it  anil  correcting  its  vices ;  no  at- 
tempt was  made  to  fit  it  to  govern,  but  all  were  bent  on  excluding 
it  from  the  government. 

The  consequence  of  fliis  has  been  that  the  democratic  revolution 
has  been  effected  only  in  the  material  parts  of  society,  without  that 
concomitant  change  in  laws,  ideas,  customs,  and  manners,  which 
was  necessary-  to  render  such  a  revoluttoii  beneficial.  We  have 
gotten  a  democracy,  but  without  the  conditions  which  lessen  its 
vices,  and  render  its  natural  advantages  more  prominent ;  and  al- 
though we  already  perceive  the  evils  it  brings,  we  are  ignorant  of 
the  benefits  it  may  confer. 

While  the  power  of  the  crown,  supported  by  the  aristocracy, 
peaceably  governed  the  nations  of  Europe,  society  possessed,  in  the 
midst  of  its  wretchedness,  several  different  advantages  which  can 
now  scarcely  be  appreciated  or  conceived. 

The  power  of  a  part  of  his  subjects  was  an  insurmountable  bar- 
rier to  the  tyranny  of  the  prince ;  and  the  monarch  who  felt  the 
alnost  divine  character  which  he  enjoyed  in  the  eyes  of  the  multi- 
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tude,  dericed  a  motive  for  the  just  use  of  his  power  from  the  re* 
spect  wi^ch  he  inspired. 

High  as  they  were  placed  above  the  people,  the  nobles  could 
not  but  take  that  calm  and  benevolent  interest  in  its  fate  which  the 
shepherd  feels  toward  his  flock ;  and  without  acknowledging  the 
poor  as  their  equals,  they  watched  over  the  destiny  of  those  whose 
welfare  Providence  had  intrusted  to  their  care. 

The  people,  never  having  conceived  the  idea  of  a  social  con- 
dition different  from  its  own,  and  entertaining  no  expectation  of 
ever  ranking  with  its  chiefs,*  i»eceived  benefits  from  them  without 
discussing  their  rights.  It  grew  attached  to  them  when  they  were 
clement  and  just,  but  it  submitted  without  resistance  or  servility  to 
their  exactions,  as  to  the  inevitable  visitations  of  the  arm  of  God. 
Custom,  and  the  manners  of  the  time,  had  moreover  created  a  spe- 
cies of  law  in  the  midst  of  violence,  and  established  certain  limits 
to  oppression. 

As  the  noble  never  suspected  that  any  one  would  attempt  to  de- 
prive him  of  the  privileges  which  he  believed  to  be  legitimate,  and 
as  the  serf  looked  upon  his  own  inferiority  as  a  consequence  of  the 
immutable  order  of  nature,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  that  a  mutual  ex- 
change of  good-will  took  place  between  two  classes  so  differently 
gifted  by  fate.  Inequality  and  wretchedness  were  then  to  be  found 
in  society ;  but  the  souls  of  neither  rank  of  men  were  degraded.     < 

Men  are  lypajiot  corrupted  by  the  exercise  of  power  or  debased 
by  the  habit  of  obedience ;  but  by  the  exercise  of  power  which  they 
believe  to  be  illegal,  and  by  obedience  to  a  rule  which  they  con- 
sider to  be  usurped  and  oppressive. 

On  one  side  were  wealth,  strength,  and  leisure,  accompanied  by 
the  refinement  of  luxury,  the  elegance  of  taste,  the  pleasures  of 
wit,  and  the  religion  of  art.  On  the  other  vrere  labor,  and  a  rude 
ignorance ;  but  in  the  midst  of  this  coarse  and  ignorant  multitude, 
it  was  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  energetic  passions,  generous 
sentiments,  profound  religious  convictions,  and  independent  virtues. 

The  body  of  a  state  thus  organized,  might  boast  of  its  stabiUty, 
its  power,  and  above  all,  of  its  glory. 

But  the  scene  is  now  changed,  and  gradually  the  two  ranks 
mingle ;  the  divisions  which  once  severed  mankind,  are  lowered ; 
property  is  divided,  power  is  held   in  common,  the  light  of  intelli 
gence  spreads,  and  the  capacities  of  all  classes  are  equally  cultiva 
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/  ted ;  the  state  becomes  democratic,  and  the  empire  of  democracy  is  \ 
slowly  and  peaceably  introduced  into  the  institutions  and  manners  / 
of  the  nation. 

I  can  conceive  a  society  in  which  all  men  would  profess  an  equal 
attachment  and  respect  for  the  laws  of  which  they  are  the  common 
authors ;  in  which  the  authority  of  the  state  would  be  respected  as 
necessary,  though  not  as  divine ;  and  the  loyalty  of  the  subject  to 
the  chief  magistrate  would  not  be  a  passion,  but  a  quiet  and  ra- 
tional persuasion.  Every  individual  being  in  the  possession  of 
rights  which  he  is  sure  to  retain,  a  kind  of  manly  reliance  and  re- 
ciprocal courtesy  would  arise  between  all  classes,  alike  removed 
from  pride  and  meanness. 

The  people,  well  acquainted  with  its  true  interests,  would  allow, 
that  in  order  to  profit  by  the  advantages  of  society,  it  is  necessary 
to  satisfy  its  demands.  In  this  state  of  things,  the  voluntary  asso- 
ciation of  the  citizens  might  supply  the  individual  exertions  of  the 
nobles,  and  the  community  would  be  alike  protected  from  anarchy 
and  from  oppression. 

I  admit  that  in  a  democratic  state  thus  constituted,  society  will 
not  be  stationary ;  but  the  impulses  of  the  social  body  may  be 
regulated  and  directed  forward ;  if  there  be  less  splendour  than  in 
the  halls  of  an  aristocracy,  the  contrast  of  misery  will  be  less  fre- 
quent also  ;  the  pleasures  of  enjoyment  may  be  less  excessive,  but 
those  of  comfort  will  be  more  general ;  the  sciences  may  be  less 
perfectly  cultivated,  but  ignorance  will  be  less  common  ;  the  im- 
petuosity of  the  feelings  will  be  repressed,  and  the  habits  of  the 
nation  softened ;  there  will  be  more  vices  and  fewer  crimes. 

In  the  absence  of  enthusiasm  and  of  an  ardent  faith,  great  sacri- 
fices may  be  obtained  from  the  members  of  a  commonwealth  by  an 
appeal  to  their  understandings  and  their  experience :  each  individ- 
UL.  %vill  feel  the  same  necessity  for  uniting  with  his  fellow-citizens 
to  protect  his  own  weakness ;  and  as  he  knows  that  if  they  are  to 
assist  he  must  co-operate,  he  will  readily  perceive  that  his  personal 
interest  is  identified  with  the  interest  of  the  community. 

The  nation,  taken  as  a  whole,  will  be  less  brilliant,  less  glorious, 
and  perhaps  less  strong ;  but  the  majority  of  the  citizens  will  enjoy 
a  greater  degree  of  prosperity,  and  the  people  will  remain  quiet, 
not  because  it  despairs  of  melioration,  but  because  it  is  conscious 
oif  the  advantages  of  its  condition. 


If  all  the  consequences  of  this  state  of  things  were  not  good  or 
useful,  society  would  at  least  have  appropriated  all  such  as  were 
useful  and  good ;  and  having  once  and  for  ever  renounced  the  social 
advantages  of  aristocracy,  mankind  would  enter  into  possession  of 
all  the  benefits  which  democracy  can  afford. 

But  here  it  may  be  asked  what  we  have  adopted  in  the  place  of 
those  institutions,  those  ideas,  and  those  customs  of  our  forefathers 
which  we  have  abandoned. 

The  spell  of  royalty  is  broken,  but  it  has  not  been  sftcceeded  by 
the  majesty  of  the  laws ;  the  people  have  learned  to  despise  all 
authority.  But  fear  now  extorts  a  larger  tribute  of  obedience  than 
that  which  was  formerly  paid  by  reverence  and  by  love. 

I  perceive  that  we  have  destroyed  those  independent  beings 
'which  were  able  to  cope  with  tyranny  single-handed ;  but  it  is  the 
government  that  has  inherited  the  privileges  of  which  fauces, 
corporations,  and  individuals,  have  been  deprived ;  theweak^pFof 
the  whole  community  has,  therefore,  succeeded  to  that  influence  of 
a  small  body  of  citizens,  which,  if  it  was  sometimes  oppressive, 
was  often  conservative. 

The  division  of  property  has  lessened  the  distance  which  separa- 
ted the  rich  from  the  poor ;  but  it  would  seem  that  the  nearer  they 
draw  to  each  other,  the  greater  is  their  mutual  hatred,  and  the  more 
vehement  the  envy  and  the  dread  wi^^^ich  they  resist  each 
other's  claims  to  power  ;  the  notion  of  ^|^^^like  insensible  to 
both  classes,  and  force  affords  to  both  the  omj^^B^nt  for  the 
present,  and  the  only  guarantee  for  the  future.  ^^^^^ 

The  poor  man  retains  the  prejudices  of  his  forefathers  without 
their  faith,  and  their  ignorance  without  their  virtues;  he  has 
adopted  the  doctrine  of  self-interest  as  the  rule  of  his  actions,  with- 
out understanding  the  science  which  controls  it,  and  his  egotism  is 
no  less  blind  than  his  devotedness  was  formerly. 

If  society  is  tranquil,  it  is  not  because  it  relies  upon  its  strength 
and  its  well-being,  but  because  it  knows  its  weakness  and  its  in- 
firmities :  a  single  effort  may  cost  it  its  life ;  everybody  feels  the 
evil,  but  no  one  has  courage  or  energy  enough  to  seek  the  cure ; 
the  desires,  the  regret,  the  sorrows,  and  the  joys  of  the  time,  pro- 
duce nothing  that  is  visible  or  permanent,  like  the  passions  of  old 
inen  which  terminate  in  impotence. 

We  have,  then,  abandoned  whatever  advantages  the  old  state  of 
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things  afforded,  without  receiving  any  compensation  from  our  pres- 
ent condition ;  having  destroyed  an  aristocracy,  we  seem  inclined 
to  survey  its  ruins  with  complacency,  and  to  fix  our  abode  in  the 
midst  of  them. 

The  phenomena  which  the  intellectual  world  presents  are  not 
less  deplorable.  The  democracy  of  France,  checked  in  its  course 
or  abandoned  to  its  lawless  passions,  has  overthrown  whatever 
crossed  its  path,  and  has  shaken  all  that  it  has  not  destroyed.  Its 
control  ovdlr  society  has  not  been  gradually  introduced,  or  peace- 
ably established,  but  it  has  constantly  advanced  in  the  midst  of  dis- 
order, and  the  agitation  of  a  conflict.  In  the  heat  of  the  struggle 
each  partisan  is  hurried  beyond  the  limits  of  his  opinions  by  the 
opinions  and  the  excesses  of  his  opponents,  until  he  loses  sight  of 
the  end  of  his  exertions,  and  holds  a  language  which  disguises  his 
r^^^ntiments  or  secret  instincts.  Hence  arises  the  strange  con- 
fiil^^which  we  are  beholding. 

I  cannot  recall  to  my  mind  a  passage  in  history  more  worthy  of 
sorrow  and  of  pity  than  the  scenes  which  are  happening  under  our 
eyes ;  it  is  as  if  the  natural  bond  which  unites  the  opinions  of  man 
to  his  tastes,  and  his  actions  to  his  principles,  was  now  broken ;  the 
sympathy  which  has  always  been  acknowledged  between  the  feel- 
ings and  the  ideas  of  mankind,  appears  to  be  dissolved,  and  all  the 
laws  of  moral  analog^Ae  abolished. 

Zealous  Chrjsj^^^p^  be  found  among  us,  whose  minds  are  nur- 
tured in  tl^d^^^incnowledge  of  a  future  life,  and  who  readily 
espouse  tfl^pRse  of  human  Uberty,  as  the  source  of  all  moral 
greatness.  Christianity,  which  has  declared  that  all  men  are  equal 
in  the  sight  of  God,  will  not  refuse  to  acknowledge  that  all  citi- 
zens are  equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  But,  by  a  singular  concourse 
of  events,  reli^on  is  entangled  in  those  institutions  which  democ- 
racy assails,  and  it  is  not  unfrequently  brought  to  reject  the  equahty 
it  loves,  and  to  curse  that  cause  of  Uberty  as  a  foe,  which  it  might 
hallow  by  its  alliance. 

By  the  side  of  these  religious  men  I  discern  others  whose  looks 
are  turned  to  the  earth  more  than  to  heaven ;  they  are  the  partisans 
of  liberty,  not  only  as  the  source  of  the  noblest  virtues,  but  more 
especially  as  the  root  of  all  solid  advantages ;  and  they  sincerely 
desire  to  extend  its  sway,  and  to  impart  its  blessings  to  mankind. 
It  18  natural  that  they  should  hasten  to  invoke  the  assistance  of  re- 
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ligion,  for  they  must  know  that  liberty  cannot  be  established  with- 
out morality,  nor  morality  without  faith ;  but  they  have  seen  re- 
ligion in  the  ranks  of  their  adversaries,  and  they  inquire  no  farther; 
some  of  them  attack  it  openly,  and  the  remainder  are  afraid  to  de- 
fend it. 

In  former  ages  slavery  has  been  advocated  by  the  venal  and 
slavish-minded,  while  the  independent  and  the  warm-hearted  were 
struggling  without  hope  to  save  the  Uberties  of  mankind.  But 
men  of  high  and  generous  characters  are  now  to  be  met  with, 
whose  opinions  are  at  variance  with  their  inclinations,  and  who 
praise  that  servility  which  they  have  themselves  never  known. 
Others,  on  the  contrary,  speak  in  the  name  of  liberty  as  if  they 
were  able  to  feel  its  sanctity  and  its  majesty,  and  loudly  claim  for 
humanity  those  rights  which  they  have  always  disowned. 

There  are  virtuous  and  peaceful  individuals  whose  pure  morality, 
quiet  habits,  affluence,  and  talents,  fit  them  to  be  the  leaders  of  the 
surrounding  population ;  their  love  of  their  country  is  sincere,  and 
they  are  prepared  to  make  the  greatest  sacrifices  to  its  welfare, 
but  they  confound  the  abuses  of  civilization  with  its  benefits,  and 
the  idea  of  evil  is  inseparable  in  their  minds  from  that  of  novelty. 

Not  far  from  this  class  is  another  party,  whose  object  is  to  ma- 
teralise  mankind,  to  hit  upon  what  is  expedient  without  heeding 
what  is  just ;  to  acquire  knowledge  without  faith,  and  prosperity 
apart  from  virtue ;  assuming  the  title  of  the  champions  of  modem 
civilization,  and  placing  themselves  in  a  station  which  they  usurp 
with  insolence,  and  from  which  they  are  driven  by  their  own  un- 
worthiness. 

Where  are  we  then  ? 

The  religionists  are  the  enemies  of  liberty,  and  the  friends  of 
liberty  attack  religion ;  the  high-minded  and  the  noble  advocate 
subjection,  and  the  meanest  and  most  servile  minds  preach  inde- 
pendence ;  honest  and  enlightened  citizens  are  opposed  to  all  prog- 
ress, while  men  without  patriotism  and  without  principles,  are  the 
apostles  of  civilization  and  of  intelligence. 

Has  such  been  the  fate  of  the  centuries  which  have  preceded  our 
own?  and  has  man  always  inhabited  a  world,  hke  the  present, 
where  nothing  is  linked  together,  where  virtue  is  without  genius, 
and  genius  without  honour ;  where  the  love  of  order  is  confounded 
with  a  taste  for  oppression,  and  the  holy  rites  of  freedom  with  a 
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contempt  of  law ;  where  the  light  thrown  by  conscience  on  human 
actions  is  dim,  and  where  nothing  seems  to  be  any  longer  forbidden 
or  allowed^  honorable  or  shameful,  false  or  true  ? 

I  cannot,  however,  believe  that  the  Creator  made  man  to  leave 
him  in  an  endless  struggle  with  the  intellectual  miseries  which  sur- 
round us :  God  destines  a  calmer  and  a  more  certain  future  to  the 
communities  of  Europe ;  I  am  unacquainted  with  his  designs,  but  I 
shall  not  cease  to  beUeve  in  them  because  I  cannot  fathom  them, 
and  I  had  rather  mistrust  my  own  capacity  than  his  justice. 

There  is  a  country  in  the  world  where  the  great  revolution  which 
I  am  speaking  of  seems  nearly  to  have  reached  its  natural  limits  ; 
it  has  been  effected  with  ease  and  simplicity,  say  rather  that 
this  country  has  attained  the  consequences  of  the  democratic  revo- 
lution which  we  are  undergoing,  withSut  having  experienced  the 
revolution  itself. 

The  emigrants  who  fixed  themselves  on  the  shores  of  America ! 
in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  severed  the  democratic 
principle  from  all  the  principles  which  repressed  it  in  the  old  com- 
munities of  Europe,  and  transplanted  it  unalloyed  to  the  New 
World.  It  has  there  been  allowed  to  spread  in  perfect  freedom,  and 
to  put  forth  its  consequences  in  the  laws  by  influencing  the  manners 
of  the  country. 

It  appears  to  me  beyond  a  doubt,  that  sooner  or  later  we  shall 
arrive,  like  the  Americans,  at  an  almost  complete  equahty  of  con- 
ditions. But  I  do  not  conclude  from  this,  that  we  shall  ever  be 
necessarily  led  to  draw  the  same  political  consequences  which  the 
Americans  have  derived  from  a  similar  social  organization.  I  am 
far  from  supposing  that  they  have  chosen  the  only  form  of  govern- 
ment which  a  democracy  may  adopt ;  but  the  identity  of  the  effi- 
cient cause  of  laws  and  manners  in  the  two  countries  is  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  immense  interest  we  have  in  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  its  effects  in  each  of  them. 

It  is  not,  then,  merely  to  satisfy  a  legitimate  curiosity  that  I  have 
examined  America ;  my  wish  has  been  to  find  instruction  by  which 
we  may  ourselves  profit.  Whoever  should  imagine  that  I  have  in- 
tended to  write  a  panegyric  would  be  strangely  mistaken,  and  on 
reading  this  book,  he  will  perceive  that  such  was  not  my  design : 
nor  has  it  been  my  pbject  to  advocate  any  form  of  government  in 
particular,' for  I  am  of  opinion  that  absolute  excellence  is  rarely  to 
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found  in  any  legislation ;  I  have  not  even  affected  to  discuss 
"whether  the  social  revolution,  vrhich  I  believe  to  be  irresistible,  is 
advantageous  or  prejudicial  to  mankind ;  I  have  acknowledged  this 
revolution  as  a  fact  already  accomplished  or  on  the  eve  of  its  ac- 
complishment ;  and  I  have  selected  the  nation,  from  among  those 
iTirhich  have  undergone  it,  in  which  its  development  has  been  the  most 
peaceful  and  the  most  co^apleteyin  order  to  discern  its  natural  conse- 
quences, and,  )f  it  be  possible,  to  distinguish  the  means  by  which  it 
may  be  rendered  profitable.   I  confess  that  in  America  I  saw  more 
than  America ;  I  sought  the  image  of  democracy  itself,  with  its  in- 
clinations, its  character,  its  prejudices,  and  its  passions,  in  order  to 
learn  wkat  we  have  to  fear  or  to  hope  from  its  progress. 

In  the  first  part  of  this  work  I  have  attempted  to  show  the  ten- 
dency given  to  the  laws  by  the  democracy  of  America,  which  is 
abandoned  almost  without  restraint  to  its  instinctive  propensities ; 
and  to  exhibit  the  course  it  prescribes  to  the  government,  and  the 
influence  it  exercises  on  affairs.  I  have  sought  to  discover  the  evils 
and  the  advantages  which  it  produces.  I  have  examined  the  pre- 
cautions used  by  the  Americans  to  direct  it,  as  well  as  those  which 
they  have  not  adopted,  and  I  have  undertaken  to  point  out  the 
causes  which  enable  it  to  govern  society. 

It  was  my  intention  to  depict,  in  a  second  part,  the  influence 
which  the  equality  of  conditions  and  the  rule  of  democracy  exercise 
on  the  civil  society,  the  habits,  the  ideas,  and  the  manners  of  the 
Americans ';  I  begin,  however,  to  feel  less  ardour  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  project,  since  the  excellent  work  of  my  friend  and 
travelling  companion  M.  de  Beaumont  has  been  given  to  the  world.* 
I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  succeeded  in  making  known  what 
I  saw  in  America,  but  I  am  certain  that  such  has  been  my  sincere 
desire,  and  that  I  have  never,  knowingly,  moulded  facts  to  ideas, 
instead  of  ideas  to  facts. 

Whenever  a  point  could  be  established  by  the  aid  of  written 
documents,  I  have  had  recourse  to  the  original  text,  and  to  the 
most  authentic  and  approved  works.f    I  have  cited  my  authorities 

*  This  work  is  entitled,  Marie,  ou  I'Esclavage  aax  Etats-Unis. 

t  Legislative  and  administrative  documents  have  been  furnished  me  with  a  degree 
of  politeness  which  I  shall  always  remember  with  gratitude.  Among  the  American 
fimctioDanes  who  thus  favoured  my  inquiries  1  am  proud  to  name  Mr.  Edward  Living. 
•ton,  then  Secretary  of  State,  and  late  American  minister  at  Paris.  During  my  stay 
mt  the  session  of  Congress,  Mr.  Livingston  was  kind  enough  to  furnish  me  with  the 
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in  the  notes,  and  any  one  may  refer  to  them.  Whenever  an  opmion, 
a  political  custom,  or  a  remark  on  the  manners  of  the  country  was 
^^ncemed,  I  endeavoured  to  consult  the  most  enlightened  men  I  met 
\irith.  If  the  point  in  question  v^as  important  or  doubtful,  I  was 
not  satisfied  with  one  testimony,  but  I  formed  my  opinion  on  the 
evidence  of  several  witnesses.  Here  the  reader  must  necessarily 
believe  me  upon  my  word.  I  could  frequently  have  quoted  names 
which  are  either  known  to  him,  or  which  deserve  to  be  so,  in  proof 
of  what  I  advance  ;  but  I  have  carefully  abstained  from  this  prac- 
tice. A  stranger  frequently  hears  important  truths  at  the  fireside  of 
his  host,  which  the  latter  would  perhaps  conceal  even  from  the  ear 
'  of  friendship ;  he  consoles  himself  with  his  guest,  for  the  Alence  to 
which  he  is  restricted,  and  the  shortness  of  the  traveller's  stay  takes 
away  all  fear  of  his  indiscretion.  I  carefully  noted  every  conversa- 
tion of  this  nature  as  soon  as  it  occurred,  but  these  notes  will  never 
leave  my  writing-case ;  I  had  rather  injure  the  success  of  my  state- 
ments than  add  my  name  to  the  list  of  those  strangers  who  repay 
the  generous  hospitality  they  have  received  by  subsequent  chagrin 
and  annoyance. 

I  am  aware  that,  notwithstanding  my  care,  nothing  will  be 
easier  than  to  criticise  this  book,  if  any  one  ever  chooses  to  criti- 
cise it. 

Those  readers  who  may  examine  it  closely  will  discover  the 
fundamental  idea  which  connects  the  several  parts  together.  But 
the  diversity  of  the  subjects  I  have  had  to  treat  is  exceedingly 
great,  and  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  oppose  an  isolated  fact  to  the 
body  of  facts  which  I  quote,  or  an  isolated  idea  to  the  body  of  ideas 
1  put  forth.  I  hope  to  be  read  in  the  spirit  which  has  guided  my 
labours,  and  that  my  book  may  be  judged  by  the  general  impres- 
sion it  leaves,  as  I  have  formed  my  own  judgement  not  on  any  single 
reason,  but  upon  the  mass  of  evidence. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  author  who  wishes  to  be  under- 
stood is  obliged  to  push  all  his  ideas  to  their  utmost  theoretical  con- 
sequences, and  often  to  the  verge  of  what  is  false  or  impracticable; 
for  if  it  be  necessary  sometimes  to  quit  the  rules  of  logic  in  active 

greater  part  of  the  documents  I  possets  relative  to  the  federal  goremmrat.  Mr. 
Livingston  is  one  of  those  rare  individaals  whom  one  loves,  respecU,  and  admires, 
from  their  writings,  and  to  whom  one  is  happy  to  incur  the  debt  of  gratitude  on  far- 
ther acquaintance. 
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life,  such  is  not  the  case  in  discourse,  and  a  man  finds  that  ahnost 
as  many  difficulties  spring  from  inconsistency  of  language,  as  usually 
arise  from  consistency  of  cx)nduct 

I  conclude  by  pointing  out  myself  what  many  readers  will  con- 
sider the  principal  defect  of  the  work.  This  book  is  written  to 
favour  no  particular  views,  and  in  composing  it  I  have  entertained 
no  design  of  serving  or  attacking  any  party :  I  have  undertaken 
not  to  see  differently,  but  to  look  farther  than  parties,  and  while 
they  are  busied  for  the  morrow,  I  have  turned  my  thoughts  to  the 
future. 
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DEMOCRACY  IN  AMERICA, 


FIRST  PART. 


CHAPTER  I. 

EXTERIOR   FORM   OF   NORTH   AMERICA. 

North  America  divided  into  two  vast  regions,  one  inclining  toward  the  Pole,  the  other 
toward  the  Equator. — Valley  of  the  Mississippi. — Traces  of  the  Revolutions  of  the 
Globe. — Shore  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  where  the  English  Colonies  were  founded.— 
Difference  in  the  Appearance  of  North  and  of  South  America  at  the  Time  of  their 
Discovery. — Forests  of  North  America. — Prairies. — Wandering  Tribes  of  Natives. — 
Their  outward  Appearance,  Manners,  and  Language. — Traces  of  an  unknown  people. 

North  America  presents  in  its  external  form  certain  general 
features,  which  it  is  easy  to  discriminate  at  the  first  glance. 

A  sort  of  methodical  order  seems  to  have  reguladbd  the  separation 
of  land  and  water,  mountains  and  valleys.  A  simple  but  grand  ar^ 
rangement  is  discoverable  amid  the  confusion  of  objects  and  the 
prodigious  variety  of  scenes. 

This  continent  is  divided,  almost  equally,  into  two  vast  regions, 
one  of  which  is  bounded,  on  the  north  by  the  arctic  pole,  and  by 
the  two  great  oceans  on  the  east  and  west.  It  stretches  toward  the 
south,  forming  a  triangle,  whose  irregular  sides  meet  at  length  be- 
low the  great  lakes  of  Canada. 

The  second  region  begins  where  the  other  terminates,  and  in- 
cludes all  the  remainder  of  the  continent. 

The  one  slopes  gently  toward  the  pole,  the  other  toward  the 
equator. 

The  territory  comprehended  in  the  first  regions  descends  toward 
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the  north  with  so  imperceptible  a  slope  that  it  may  almost  be  said 
to  form  a  level  plain.  Within  the  bounds  of  this  immense  tract  of 
comitry  there  are  neither  high  mountains  nor  deep  valleys.  Streams 
meander  through  it  irregularly;  great  rivers  mix  their  currents, 
separate  and  meet  again,  disperse  and  form  vast  marshes,  losing 
all  trace  of  their  channels  in  the  labyrinth  of  waters  they  have 
themselves  created ;  and  thus,  at  length,  after  innumerable  wind- 
ings, fall  into  the  polar  seas.  The  great  lakes  which  bound  this 
first  region  are  not  walled  in,  like  most  of  those  in  the  Old  World, 
between  hills  and  rocks.  Their  banks  are  flat,  and  rise  but  a  few 
feet  above  the  level  of  their  w^aterS ;  each  of  them  thus  forming  a 
vast  bowl  filled  to  the  brim.  The  slightest  change  in  the  structure 
of  the  globe  would  cause  their  waters  to  rush  either  toward  the 
pole  or  to  the  tropical  sea. 

The  second  region  is  more  varied  on  its  surface,  and  better  suited 

for  the  habitation  of  man.    Two  long  chains  of  mountains  divide  it 

from'  one  extreme  to  the  other ;  the  Allegany  ridge  takes  the  form 

of  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  ocean ;  the  other  is  parallel  with  the 

JPaqfic. 

The  space  which  lies  between  these  two  chains  of  mountains 
ODiitains  1,341,649  square  miles.*  Its  surface  is  therefore  about 
ax  times  as  great  as  that  of  France. 

This  vast  territory,  however,  forms  a  single  valley,  one  side  of 
which  descends  gradually  fi-om  the  rounded  sranmits  of  the  AUe- 
ganies,  while  the  other  rises  in  an  uninterrupted  course  toward  the 
tops  of  the  Rocky  mountains. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  valley  flows  an  immense  river,  into  which 
the  various  streams  issuing  from  the  mountains  fall  from  all  parts. 
In  memory  of  their  native  land,  the  French  formerly  called  this 
river  the  St.  Louis.  The  Indians,  in  their  pompous  language,  have 
named  it  the  Father  of  Waters,  or  the  Mississippi. 

The  Mississippi  takes  its  source  above  the  limit  of  the  two  great 
regions  of  which  I  have  spoken,  not  far  fi-om  the  highest  point  of 
the  table-land  where  they  unite.  Near  the  same  spot  rises  another 
river,t  which  empties  itself  into  the  polar  seas.  The  course  of  the 
Mississippi  is  at  first  devious :  it  winds  several  times  toward  the 


•  Darby's  "  View  of  the  United  States.*' 
t  Mackenzie's  river. 
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north,  whence  it  rose ;  and,  at  length,  after  having  been  delayed  in 
lakes  and  marshes,  it  flows  slowly  onward  to  the  south. 

Sometimes  quietly  gliding  along  the  argillaceous  bed  which  na- 
ture has  assigned  to  it ;  sometimes  swollen  by  storms,  the  Missis- 
sippi waters  2,500  miles  in  its  course.*  At  the  distance  of  1,364  s^ 
miles  from  its  mouth  this  river  attain?  an  average  depth  of  fifteen 
feet ;  and  it  is  navigated  by  vessels  of  300  tuns  burden  for  a  course 
of  nearly  500  miles.  Fifty-seven  large  navigable  rivers  contribute 
to  swell  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi ;  among  others  the  Missouri, 
-which  traver^  a  space  of  2,500  miles;  the  Arkansas  of  lyMt)  ^ 
Bailes ;  the  R^  river  ^^080  mil^ ;  four  whose  course  is  from  800 
to  1,000  mile^^  length,  viz :  the  Illinois,  the  St.  Peter's,  the  St 
Francis,  and  the  Moingona  ;  beside  a  countless  multitude  of  rivu- 
lets which  unite  from  all  parts  their  tributary  streams. 

The  valley  which  is  watered  by  the  Mississippi  seems  formed  to 
be  the  bed  of  this  mighty  river,  which  like  a  god  of  antiquity  dis- 
penses both  good  and  evil  in  its  course.  On  the  shores  of  the  stream 
nature  displays  an  inexhaustible  fertility ;  in  proportion  as  you  re- 
cede from  its  banks,  the  powers  of  vegetation  languish,  the  soil  be- 
comes poor,  and  the  plants  that  survive  have  a  sickly  growth.  No- 
where have  the  great  convulsions  of  the  globe  left  more  evident 
traces  than  in  ti^ valley  of  the  Mississippi:  the  whole  aspect  ot 
the  country  shd^^^e  powerful  effects  of  water,  both  by  its  fertility 
and  by  its  barremBs.  The  waters  of  the  primeval  ocean  accu- 
mulated enormous  beds  of  vegetable  mould  in  the  valley,  which 
they,  levelled  as  they  retired.  Upon  the  right  shore  of  the  river  are 
seen  inmiense  plains,  as  smooth  as  if  the  husbandman  had  passed 
over  them  with  his  roller.  As  you  approach  the  mountains,  the 
soil  becomes  more  and  more  unequal  and  steril ;  the  ground  is,  as 
it  were,  pierced  in  a  thousand  places  by  primitive  rocks,  which  ap- 
pear like  the  bones  of  a  skeleton  whose  flesh  is  partly  consumed. 
The  surface  of  the  earth  is  covered  with  a  granitic  sand,  and  huge 
irregular  masses  of  stone,  among  which  a  few  plants  force  their 
growth,  and  ^ve  the  appearance  of  a  green  field  covered  with  the 
ruins  of  a  vast  edifice.  These  stones  and  this  sand  discover,  on  ex- 
amination, a  perfect  analogy  with  those  which  compose  the  arid 
and  broken  summits  of  the  Rocky  mountains.    The  flood  of  waters 

•  Warden's  "  Doscriptkin  of  ihe  United  States." 
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which  washed  the  soil  to  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  afterward  car- 
ried away  portions  of  the  rocks  themselves;  and  these,  dashed  and 
bruised  against  the  neighbouring  clifi^,  were  left  scattered  like 
wrecks  at  their  feet* 

The  valley  of  the  Mississippi  is,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  mag-  i 
nificent  dwelling-place  prepared  by  God  for  man's  abode ;  and  yet  J 
it  may  be  said  that  at  present  it  is  but  a  mighty  defect*  « 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  Alleganies,  between  thp  base  of  these  . 
mountains  and  the  Atlantic  ocean,  lies  a  long  ridgt  of  rocks  and 
sand,  which  the  sea  appears  to  have  left  behind  as(b|  retired.  The 
mean  breadth  of  this  territory  does  not  exceed  onMundred  miles; 
but  it  is  about  nine  hundred  miles  in  length.  .4ns  part  of  the 
American  continent  has  a  soil  which  offers  evezyi>bstacle  to  the 
husbandman,  and  its  vegetation  is  scanty  and  unvaried. 

Upon  this  inhospitable  coast  the  first  united  effotts  of  human  in- 
dustry were  made.  This  tongue  of  arid  land  was  the  cradle  of 
those  English  colonies  which  were  destined  one  day  to  become  the 
United  States  of  America,  uhe  centre  of  power  stiU  remains  there ; 
while  in  the  backward  states  the  true  elements  of  the  great  people, 
to  whom  the  future  control  of  the  continent  belcmg^  are  secretly 
springing  up. 

When  the  Europeans  first  landed  on  the  shores  of  the  Antilles, 
and  afterward  on  the  coast  of  South  AmericajrfH^  thought  them- 
selves transported  into  those  fabulous  region|PF  >!vhich  poets  had 
sung.  The  sea  sparkled  with  phosphoric  light,  and  the  extraordi- 
nary transparency  of  its  waters  discovered  to  the  view  of  the  navi- 
gator all  that  had  hitherto  been  hidden  in  the  deep  abyss.f  Here 
and  there  appeared  little  islands  perfumed  with  odoriferous  plants, 
and  resembling  baskets  of  flowers,  floating  on  the  tranquil  surface 
of  the  ocean.  Every  object  which  met  the  sight,  in  this  enchanting 
region,  seemed  prepared  to  satisfy  the  wants,  or  contribute  to  the 
pleasures  of  man.  Almost  all  the  trees  were  loaded  with  nourish- 
ing fruits,  and  those  which  were  useless  as  food,  delighted  the  eye 
by  the  brilliancy  and  variety  of  their  colours.    In  groves  of  fragrant 

*  See  Appendix  A. 

t  Malte  Brun  tclU  us  (toI.  t.,  p.  726)  that  the  water  of  the  Caribbean  sea  is  so 
transparent,  that  corals  and  fish  are  discernible  at  a  depth  of  sixty  fathoms.  The 
ship  seemed  to  float  in  the  air,  the  navigator  became  giddy  as  his  eye  penetrated 
through  the  crjrstal  flood,  and  beheld  submarine  gardens,  or  beds  of  shells,  or  gilded 
fiahea  gliding  among  tufts  and  thickets  of  seaweed. 
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l^inon-trees,  wild  figs,  flowering  rayrUes,  acacias,  and  oleanders, 

"^^hich  were  hung  with  festoons  of  various  climbing-plants,  covered 

>^th  flowers,  a  multitude  of  birds  unknown  in  Europe  displayed 

^l^eir  bright  plumage,  glittering  with  purple  and  azure,  and  mingled 

tieir  warbling  in  the  harmony  of  a  world  teeming  with  life  and 

motion.* 

U^demeatji  this  briUiant  exterior  death  was  concealed.  The  air 
of  these  climates  had  so  enervating  an  influence  that  man,  com- 
pletely absorbed  by  the  present  enjoyment,  was  rendered  regardless 
of  the  future. 

North  America  appeared  under  a  very  different  aspect :  there, 
everything  was  grave,  serious,  and  solemn ;  it  seemed  created  to 
be  the  domain  of  intelligence,  as  the  south  was  that  of  sensual  de- 
light A  turbulent  and  foggy  ocean  washed  its  shores.  It  was 
girded  round  by  a  belt  of  granitic  rocks,  or  by  wide  plains  of  sand. 
The  foliage  of  its  woods  was  dark  and  gloomy ;  for  they  were 
composed  of  firs,  larches,  evergreen  oaks,  wild  olive-trees,  and 
laurels. 

Beyond  this  outer  belt  lay  the  thick  shades  of  the  central  forests, 
where  the  largest  trees  which  are  produced  in  the  two  hemispheres 
grow  side  by  side.  The  plane,  the  catalpa,  the  sugar-maple,  and 
the  Virginian  poplar,  mingled  their  branches  with  those  of  the  oak, 
the  beech,  and  the  lime. 

In  these,  as  in  the  forests  of  the  Old  World,  destruction  was 
perpetually  going  on.  The  ruins  of  vegetation  were  heaped  upon 
each  other ;  but  there  was  no  labouring  hand  to  remove  them,  and 
their  decay  was  not  rapid  enough  to  make  room  for  the  continual 
work  of  reproduction.  Climbing-plants,  grasses,  and  other  herbs, 
forced  their  way  through  the  mass  of  dying  trees ;  they  crej^. along 
their  bending  trunks,  found  nourishment  in  their  dusty  cavities,  and 
a  passage  beneath  the  Ufeless  bark.  Thus  decay  gave  its  assistance 
to  life,  and  their  respective  productions  were  mingled  together. 
The  depths  of  these  forests  were  gloomy  and  obscure,  and  a  thou- 
sand rivulets,  undirected  in  their  course  by  human  industry,  pre- 
served in  them  a  constant  moisture.  It  was  rare  to  meet  with 
flowers,  wild  fruits,  or  birds,  beneath  their  shades.  The  fall  of  a 
tree  overthrown  by  age,  the  rushing  torrent  of  a  cataract,  the  low- 

*  See  Appendix  B. 
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ing  of  the  buffalo,  and  the  howling  of  the  wind,  were  the  only 
sounds  which  broke  the  silence  of  nature. 

To  the  efist^of  the  great  river  the  woods  almost  disappeared ;  in 
their  stead  were  seen  prairies  of  immense  extent.  Whether  nature 
in  her  infinite  variety  had  denied  the  germes  of  trees  to  these  fertile 
plains,  or  whether  they  had  once  been  covered  with  forests,  sub- 
sequently destroyed  by  the  hand  of  man,  is  a  question  which  nei- 
ther tradition  nor  scientific  research  has  been  able  to  resolve. 

These  immense  deserts  were  not,  however,  devoid  of  human  in- 
habitants. Some  wandering  tribes  had  been  for  ages  scattered 
among  the  forest  shades  or  the  green  pastures  of  the  prairie.  From 
the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Delta  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  these  savages  possessed 
certain  points  of  resemblance  which  bore  witness  of  their  common 
origin :  but  at  the  same  time  they  differed  from  all  other  known 
races  of  men  :*  they  were  neither  white  like  the  Europeans,  nor 
yellow  like  most  of  the  Asiatics,  nor  black  like  the  negroes.  Their 
skin  was  reddish  brown,  their  hair  long  and  shining,  their  lips  thin, 
and  their  cheek-bones  very  prominent.  The  languages  spoken  by 
the  North  American  tribes  were  various  as  far  as  regarded  their 
words,  but  they  were  subject  to  the  same  grammatical  rules.  Those 
rules  differed  in  several  points  from  such  as  had  been  observed  to 
govern  the  origin  of  language. 

The  idiom  of  the  Americans  seemed  to  be  the  product  of  new 
combinations,  and  b^poke  an  effort  of  the  understanding,  of  whicii 
the  Indians  of  our  days  would  be  incapable. f 

The  social  state  of  these  tribes  differed  also  in  many  respects 
from  all  that  was  seen  in  the  Old  World.  They  seemed  to  have 
multiplied  freely  in  the  midst  of  their  deserts,  without  coming  in 
contact  with  other  races  more  civilized  than  their  own. 

Accordingly,  they  exhibited  none  of  those  indistinct,  incoherent 

*  With  the  progress  of  discovery,  some  resemblance  has  been  found  to  exist  be> 
tween  the  physical  conformation,  the  language,  and  the  habits  of  the  Indians  of  North 
America,  and  those  of  the  Tongous,  Mantchous,  Moguls,  Tartars,  and  other  wander- 
ing tribes  of  Asia.  The  land  occupied  by  these  tribes  is  not  very  distant  from  Beh- 
ring's  strait ;  which  allows  of  the  supposition,  that  at  a  remote  period  they  gave 
inhabitants  to  the  desert  continent  of  America.  But  this  is  a  point  which  has  not  yet 
been  clearly  elucidated  by  science.  See  Malte  Brun,  vol.  y. ;  the  works  of  Hum- 
boldt ;  Fischer,  **  Conjecture  sur  I'Origine  des  Am^ricains  ]"  Adair  ^*  Histor}'  of  the 
American  Indians." 

t  See  Appendix  C. 


notions  of  right  and  wrong,  none  of  that  deep  corruption  of  man- 
ners that  is  usually  joined  with  ignorance  and  rudeness  among  na- 
tions which,  alter  advancing  to  civilization,  have  relapsed  into  a 
state  of  barbarism.  The  Indian  was  indebted  to  no  one  but  him- 
self; his  virtues,  his  vices,  and  his  prejudices,  were  his  own  work ; 
he  had  grown  up  in  the  wild  independence  of  his  nature. 

If,  in  polished  countries,  the  lowest  of  the  people  are  rude  and 
uncivil,  it  is  not  merely  because  they  are  poor  and  ignorant,  but 
that,  being  so,  they  are  in  daily  contact  with  rich  and  enlightened 
men.  The  sight  of  their  own  hard  lot  and  of  their  weakness,  which 
are  daily  contrasted  with  the  happiness  and  power  of  some  of  their 
fellow -creatures,  excites  in  their  hearts  at  the  same  time  the  senti- 
ments  of  angerand  of  fear :  the  consciousness  of  their  inferiority  and 
of  their  dependance  irritates  while  it  humiliates  them.  This  state 
of  mind  displays  itself  in  their  manners  and  language ;  they  are  at 
once  insolent  and  servile.  TTie  truth  of  this  is  easily  proved  by 
obsen'ation  ;  the  people  are  more  rude  in  aristocratic  countries  than 
elsewhere ;  in  opulent  cities  than  in  rural  districts.  In  those  places 
where  the  rich  and  powerful  are  assembled  together,  the  weak  and 
the  indigent  feel  themselves  oppressed  by  their  inferior  condition. 
Unable  to  perceive  a  single  chance  of  regaining  their  equality,  they 
give  up  to  despair,  and  allow  themselves  to  fall  below  the  dignity 
of  human  nature. 

This  unfortunate  effect  of  the  disparity  of  conditions  is  not  ob- 
servable in  savage  life ;  the  Indians,  although  they  are  ignorant  and 
poor,  are  equal  and  free. 

At  the  period  when  Europeans  first  came  among  them,  the  na- 
tives of  North  America  were  ignorant  of  the  value  of  riches,  and 
indifferent  to  the  enjoyments  which  civilized  man  procures  to  him- 
self by  their  means.  Nevertheless,  there  was  nothing  coarse  in 
their  demeanour ;  they  practised  an  habitual  reserve,  and  a  kind  of 
aristocratic  politeness. 

Mild  and  hospitable  when  at  peace,  though  merciless  in  war  be- 
yond any  known  degree  of  human  ferocity,  the  Indian  would  ex- 
pose himself  to  die  of  hunger  in  order  to  succour  the  stranger  who 
asked  admittance  by  night  at  the  door  of  his  hut  —  yet  he  could' 
tear  in  pieces  with  his  bands  the  still  quivering  limbs  of  his  prisoner.  ' 
The  famous  republics  of  antiquity  never  gave  examples  of  more 
unshaken  courage,  more  haughty  spirits,  or  more  intractable  love 
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of  independence,  than  were  hidden  in  former  times  among  the  wild 
forests  of  the  New  World.*  The  Europeans  produced  no  great 
impression  when  they  landed  upon  the  shores  of  North  America : 
their  presence  engendered  neither  envy  nor  fear.  What  influence 
could  they  possess  over  such  men  as  we  have  described  ?  The  In- 
dian could  live  without  wants,  suffer  without  complaint,  and  pour 
out  his  death-song  at  the  stake.y^  Like  all  the  other  members  of 
the  great  human  family,  these  savages  believed  in  the  existence 
of  a  better  world,  and  adored,  under  different  names,  God,  the 
Creator  of  the  universe.  Their  notions  on  the  great  intellectual 
truths  were,  in  general,  simple  and  philosophical.'^ -J- 

Although  we  have  here  traced  the  character  of  a  primitive  peo- 
ple, yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  another  people,  more  civilized 
and  more  advanced  in  all  respects,  had  preceded  it  in  the  same 
regions. 

An  obscure  tradition,  which  prevailed  among  the  Indians  to  the 
north  of  the  Atlantic,  informs  us  that  these  very  tribes  formerly 
dwelt  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi.  Along  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio,  and  throughout  the  central  valley,  there  are  frequently  found, 
at  this  day,  tumuli  raised  by  the  hands  of  men.  On  exploring 
these  heaps  of  earth  to  their  centre,  it  is  usual  to  meet  with  human 
bones,  strange  instruments,  arms  and  utensils  of  all  kinds,  made  of 
a  metal,  or  destined  for  purposes,  unknown  to  the  present  race. 

The  Indians  of  our  time  are  unable  to  give  any  information  rela- 
tive to  the  history  of  this  unknown  people.  Neither  did  those  who 
lived  three  hundred  years  ago,  when  America  was  first  discovered, 
leave  any  accounts  from  which  even  an  hypothesis  could  be  formed. 
Tradition — that  perishable,  yet  ever-renewed  monument  of  the 
pristine  world  —  throws  no  light  upon  the  subject.     It  is  an  im- 

•  Wc  learn  from  President  Jefferson's  "  Notes  upon  Virginia,"  p.  148,  that  among 
the  Iroquois,  when  attacked  by  a  superior  force,  aged  men  refused  to  fly,  or  to  surrire 
the  destruction  of  their  country ;  and  they  braved  death,  like,  the  ancient  Romans 
when  their  capital  was  sacked  by  the  Gauls.  Farther  on,  p.  160,  he  tells  us  that  there 
is  no  example  of  an  Indian,  who,  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  begged 
for  his  life  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  captive  sought  to  obtain  death  at  the  hands  of  his 
conquerors  by  the  use  of  insult  and  provocation. 

t  See  ''  Histoire  de  la  Louisiane,"  by  Lepage  Dnpratz  ;  Charlevoix,  "  Histoire  de 
la  Nouvelle  France  ;"  '^  Lettres  da  Rev.G.  Hecwelder ;"  "  Transactions  of  the  Amer- 
ican Philosophical  Society,"  v.  i.  j  Jefferson's  "  Notes  on  Virginia,"  pp.  135-190.  WhaX 
is  said  by  Jefferson  is  of  especial  weight,  on  acconrit  of  the  personal  merit  of  the 
writer,  and  of  the  matter-of-fact  age  in  which  he  lived. 

X  See  Appendix  D. 
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doubted  fact,  however,  that  in  this  part  of  the  globe  thousands  of 
^)ur  fellow-beings  had  lived.  When  they  came  hither,  what  was 
^heir  origin,  their  destiny,  their  history,  and  how  they  perished,  no 
one  can  tell. 

How  strange  does  it  appear  that  nations  have  existed,  and  after- 
ward so  completely  disappeared  from  the  earth,  that  the  remem- 
brance of  their  very  names  is  effaced :  their  languages  are  lost ; 
their  glory  is  vanished  like  a  sound  without  an  echo ;  but  perhaps 
there  is  not  one  which  has  not  left  behind  it  a  tomb  in  memory  of 
its  passage.  The  most  durable  monument  of  human  labour  is  that 
which  recalls  the  virretchedness  and  nothingness  of  man. 

Although. the  vast  country  which  we  have  been  describing  was 
inhabited  by  many  indigenous  tribes,  it  may  justly  be  said,  at  the 
time  of  its  discovery  by  Europeans,  to  have  formed  one  great  desert. 
The  Indians  occupied,  without  possessing  it.  It  is  by  agricultural 
labour  that  man  appropriates  the  soil,  and  the  early  inhabitants  of 
North  America  lived  by  the  produce  of  the  chase.  Their  implaca- 
ble prejudices,  their  uncontrolled  passions,  their  vices,  and  still  more 
perhaps  their  savage  virtues,  consigned  them  to  inevitable  destruc- 
tion. The  ruin  of  these  nations  began  froita  the  day  when  Euro- 
peans landed  on  their  shores :  it  has  proceeded  ever  since,  and  we 
are  now  seeing  the  completion  of  it  They  seemed  to  have  been 
placed  by  Providence  amid  the  riches  of  the  New  World  to  enjoy 
them  for  a  season,  and  then  surrender  them.  Those  coasts,  so  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  commerce  and  industry ;  those  wide  and  deep 
rivers ;  that  inexhaustible  valley  of  the  Mississippi ;  the  whole 
continent,  in  short,  seemed  prepared  to  be  the  abode  of  a  great  na- 
tion, yet  unborn. 

In  that  land  the  great  experiment  was  to  be  made  by  civihzed 
man,  of  the  attempt  to  construct  society  upon  a  new  basis ;  and  it 
was  there,  for  the  first  time,  that  theories  hitherto  unknown,  or 
deemed  impracticable,  were  to  exhibit  a  spectacle  for  which  the 
world  had  not  been  prepared  by  the  history  of  the  past 
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CHAPTER  n. 

OBIGIN  OF   THE   ANGLO-AMERICANS  AND   ITS   DffFORTANCE,    IN  RELATION 

TO  THEIR  FUTURE   CONDITION. 

Utility  of  knowing  the  Origin  of  Nations  in  order  to  understand  their  social  Condition 
and  their  Laws. — America  the  only  Country  ii^  which  the  Starting-Point  of  a  great 
People  has  been  clearly  observable. — In  what  respects  all  who  emigrated  to  British 
America  were  similar. — In  what  they  differed. — Remark  applicable  to  all  the  Euro- 
peans who  established  themselves  on  the  shores  of  the  New  World. — Colonization 
of  Virginia. — Colonization  of  New  England. — Original  Character  of  the  first  Inhab- 
itants of  New  England. — Their  Arrival. — Their  first  Laws  — Their  social  Contract. 
— Penal  Code  borrowed  from  the  Hebrew  Legislation. — Heligious  Fervour. — Repub- 
lican Spirit. — Intimate  Union  of  the  Spirit  of  Religion  with  the  Spirit  of  Liberty. 

After  the  birth  of  a  human  being,  his  early  years  are  obscurely 
spent  in  the  toils  or  pleasures  of  childhood.  As  he  grows  up,  the 
world  receives  him,  when  his  manhood  begins,  and  he  enters  into 
contact  with  his  fellows.  He  is  then  studied  for  the  first  time,  and 
it  is  imagined  that  the  germe  of  the  vices  and  the  virtues  of  his 
maturer  years  is  then  formed. 

This,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  is  a  great  error.  We  must  begin 
higher  up ;  we  must  watch  the  infant  in  his  mother's  arms ;  we 
must  see  the  first  images  which  the  external  world  casts  upon  the 
dark  mirror  of  his  mind ;  the  first  occurrences  which  he  beholds ; 
we  must  hear  the  first  words  which  awaken  the  sleeping  powers 
of  thought,  and  stand  by  his  earliest  efforts,  if  we  would  under- 
stand the  prejudices,  the  habits,  and  the  passions,  which  will  rule 
Iiis  life.  The  entire  man  is,  so  to  speak,  to  be  seen  in  the  cradle 
of  the  child. 

The  growth  of  nations  presents  something  analogous  to  this ; 
they  all  bear  some  marks  of  their  origin ;  and  the  circumstances 
which  accompanied  their  birth  and  contributed  to  their  rise,  affect 
the  whole  term  of  their  being. 

If  we  were  able  to  go  back  to  the  elements  of  states,  and  to  ex- 
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Bnune  the  oldest  monuments  of  their  history,  I  doubt  not  that  we 
should  discover  the  primary  cause  of  the  prejudices,  the  habits,  the 
ruling  passions,  and  in  short  of  all  that  constitutes  what  is  called 
the  national  character :  we  should  then  find  the  explanation  of 
certain  customs  which  now  seem  at  variance  with  prevailing  man- 
ners, of  such  laws  as  conflict  with  established  principles,  and  of 
such  incoherent  opinions  as  are  here  and  there  to  be  met  with  in 
society,  like  those  fragments  of  broken  chains  which  we  sometimes 
see  hanging  from  the  vault  of  an  edifice,  and  supporting  nothing. 
This  might  explain  the  destinies  of  certain  nations  which  seem 
borne  along  by  an  unknown  force  to  ends  of  which  they  themselves 
are  ignorant.  But  hitherto  facts  have  been  wanting  to  researches 
of  this  kind :  the  spirit  of  inquiry  has  only  come  upon  communities 
in  their  latter  days ;  and  when  they  at  length  turned  their  attention 
to  contemplate  their  origin,  time  had  already  obscured  it,  or  ignor- 
ance and  pride  adorned  it  with  truth-concealing  fables. 

America  is  the  only  country  in  which  it  has  been  possible  to 
study  the  natural  and  tranquil  growth  of  society,  and  where  the 
influence  exercised  on  the  future  condition  of  states  by  their  origin 
is  clearly  distinguishable. 

At  the  period  when  the  peoples  of  Europe  landed  in  the  New 
World,  their  national  characteristics  were  already  completely 
formed ;  each  of  them  had  a  physiognomy  of  its  own  ;  and  as  they 
had  already  attained  that  stage  of  civilization  at  which  men  are  led  to 
study  themselves,  they  have  transmitted  to  us  a  faithful  picture  of  their 
opinions,  their  manners,  and  their  laws.  The  men  of  the  sixteenth 
century  are  almost  as  well  known  to  us  as  our  contemporaries. 
America  consequently  exhibits  in  the  broad  light  of  day  the  phe- 
nomena which  the  ignorance  or  rudeness  of  earlier  ages  conceals 
from  our  researches.  Near  enough  to  the  time  when  the  states  of 
America  were  founded  to  be  accurately  acquainted  with  their  ele- 
ments, and  sufficiently  removed  from  that  period  to  judge  of  some 
of  their  results.  The  men  of  our  own  day  seem  destined  to  see. 
farther  than  their  predecessors  into  the  series  of  human  events. 
Providence  has  given  us  a  torch  which  our  forefathers  did  not 
possess,  and  has  allowed  us  to  discern  fundamental  causes  in  the 
history  of  the  world  which  the  obscurity  of  the  past  concealed 
firom  them. 

If  we  carefully  examine  the  social  and  political  state  of  America 
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after  having  studied  its  history,  we  shall  remain  perfectly  oon- 
idnced  that  not  an  opinion,  not  a  custom,  not  a  law,  I  may  evea 
say  not  an  event,  is  upon  record  which  the  origin  of  that  people 
will  not  explain.  The  readers  of  this  book  will  find  the  germe  of 
all  that  is  to  follow  m  the  present  chapter,  and  the  key  to  almost 
the  whole  work. 

The  emigrants  who  came  at  different  periods  to  occupy  the  ter- 
ritory now  covered  by  the  American  Union,  differed  from  each  other 
in  many  respects ;  their  aim  was  not  the  same,  and  they  governed 
themselves  on  different  principles. 

These  men  had,  however,  certain  features  in  common,  and  they 
were  all  placed  in  an  analogous  situation.  The  tie  of  language  is 
perhaps  the  strongest  and  most  durable  that  can  imite  mankind. 
All  the  emigrants  spoke  the  same  tongue ;  they  were  all  offsets 
from  the  same  people.  Bom  in  a  country  which  had  been  agitated 
for  centuries  by  the  struggles  of  faction,  and  in  which  all  parties 
had  been  obliged  in  their  turn  to  place  themselves  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  laws,  their  political  education  had  been  perfected  in  this 
rude  school,  and  they  were  more  conversant  with  the  notions  of 
right,  and  the  principles  of  true  freedom,  than  the  greater  part  of 
their  European  contemporaries.  At  the  period  of  the  first  emigra- 
tions, the  parish  system,  that  fruitful  germe  of  free  institutions,  was 
deeply  rooted  in  the  habits  of  the  English  ;  and  with  it  the  doc- 
trine of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  had  been  introduced  even 
into  the  bosom  of  the  monarchy  of  the  house  of  Tudor. 

The  religious  quarrels  which  have  agitated  the  Christian  world 
were  then  rife.  England  had  plunged  into  the  new  order  of  things 
with  headlong  vehemence.  The  character  of  its  inhabitants,  which 
had  always  been  sedate  and  reflecting,  became  argumentative  and 
austere,  (jeneral  information  had  been  increased  by  intellectual 
debate,  and  the  mind  had  received  a  deeper  cultivation.  While 
religion  was  the  topic  of  discussion,  the  morals  of  the  people  were 
reformed.  All  these  national  features  are  more  or  less  discoverable 
in  the  physiognomy  of  those  adventurers  who  came  to  seek  a  new 
home  on  the  opposite  shores  of  the  Atlantic. 

Another  remark,  to  which  we  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to 
recur,  is  applicable  not  only  to  the  English,  but  to  the  French,  the 
Spaniards,  and  all  the  Europeans  who  successively  established  them- 
sdives  in  the  New  World.    All  these  European  colonies  contained 
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the  elements,  if  not  the  development,  of  a  complete  democracy. 
Two  causes  led  to  this  result.  It  may  safely  be  advanced,  that  on 
leaving  the  mother-country  the  emigrants  had  in  general  no  notion 
of  superiority  over  one  another.  The  happy  and  the  powerful  do 
not  go  into  exile,  and  there  are  no  surer  guarantees  of  equality 
among  men  than  poverty  and  misfortune.  It  happened,  however, 
on  several  occasions  that  persons  of  rank  were  driven  to  America 
by  political  and  religious  quarrels.  Lavirs  were  made  to  establish 
a  gradation  of  ranks ;  but  it  was  soon  found  that  the  soil  of  Ameri- 
ca was  entirely  opposed  to  a  territorial  aristocracy.  To  bring  that 
refractory  land  into  cultivation,  the  constant  and  interested  exer- 
tions of  the  ovimer  himself  were  necessary ;  and  when  the  ground 
was  prepared,  its  produce  was  found  to  be  insufficient  to  enrich  a 
master  and  a  farmer  at  the  same  time.  The  land  was  then  natu- 
rally broken  up  into  small  portions,  which  the  proprietor  cultivated 
for  himself.  Land  is  the  basis  of  an  aristocracy,  which  clings  to 
the  soil  that  supports  it ;  for  it  is  not  by  privileges  alone,  nor  by 
birth,  but  by  landed  property  handed  down  from  generation  to 
generation,  that  an  aristocracy  is  constituted.  A  nation  may  present  / 
immense  fortunes  and  extreme  wretchedness ;  but  unless  those  for-  v^ 
tunes  are  territorial,  there  is  no  aristocracy,  but  simply  the  class  of  J 
the  rich  and  that  of  the  poor. 

All  the  British  colonies  had  then  a  great  degree  of  similarity  at 
the  epoch  of  their  settlement.  All  of  them,  from  their  first  begin- 
ning, seemed  destined  to  behold  the  growth,  not  of  the  aristocratic 
liberty  of  their  mother-country,  but  of  that  freedom  of  the  middle 
and  lower  orders  of  which  the  history  of  the  world  has  as  yet  fur- 
nished no  complete  example. 

In  this  general  uniformity  several  striking  differences  were  how- 
ever discernible,  which  it  is  necessary  to  point  out.  Two  branches 
may  be  distinguished  in  the  Anglo-American  family,  which  have 
hitherto  grown  up  without  entirely  commingling ;  the  one  in  the 
south,  the  other  in  the  north. 

Virginia  received  the  first  English  colony ;  the  emigrants  took 
possession  of  it  in  1607.  The  idea  that  mines  of  gold  and  silver 
are  the  sources  of  national  wealth,  was  at  that  time  singularly  preva- 
lent in  Europe ;  a  fatal  delusion,  which  has  done  more  to  empoverish 
the  nations  which  adopted  it,  and  has  cost  more  lives  in  America, 
than  the  imited  influence  of  war  and  bad  laws.  The  men  sent  to 
C2 
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ments.  The  colony  was  scarcely  estal 
troduced,§  and  this  was  the  main  circu 
so  prodigious  an  influence  on  the  cha 
future  prospects  of  the  south. 

Slavery,  as  we  shall  afterward  sho\ 
troduces  idleness  into  society,  and,  wi 
pride,  luxury  and  distress.  It  enervate 
and  benumbs  the  activity  of  man.  The 
to  the  English  character,  explains  the  nr 
dition  of  the  southern  states. 

In  the  north,  the  same  English  found 
most  opposite  shades  of  character ;  and 
enter  into  some  details.  The  two  or  thn 
stitute  the  basis  of  the  social  theor}'  of  th 
combined  in  the  northern  British  colonies 
nated  the  states  of  New  England.||  The 
land  spread  at  first  to  the  neighbouring 
successively  to  the  more  distant  ones ;  a 

•  The  charter  granted  by  th*»  crown  of  Kngland,  i 
conditions,  that  the  adventurers  should  pay  to  the  cr 
gold  and  silver  mines.    See  Marshall's  "Life  of  Was 

t  A  large  portion  of  the  cilventurers,  says  Stith 
principleil  youni;  men  of  family,  whom  their  parents 
serrants,  fraudulent  bankrupts,  or  debauchees :  and  • 
more  apt  to  pillage  and  destroy  than  to  assist  the  setl 
who  easily  led  this  band  into  every  kind  of  extravtura 
lory  of  Virginia  the  follow^" —    • 
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the  whole  confederation.    They  now  extend  their  influence  beyond 
its  limits  over  the  whole  American  world.    The  civilization  of? 

r 

New  England  has  been  like  a  beacon  lit  upon  a  hill,  which^  after  > 
it  has  diffused  its  warmth  around,  tinges  the  distant  horizon  with  \ 
its  glow. 

The  foundation  of  New  England  was  a  novel  spectacle,  and  all 
the  circumstances  attending  it  )vere  sillgular  and  original.  The 
large  majority  of  colonies  have  been  first  inhabited  either  by  men 
without  education  and  without  resources,  driven  by  their  poverty 
and  their  misconduct  from  the  land  which  gave  them  birth,  or  by 
speculators  and  adventurers  greedy  of  gain.  Some  settlements 
cannot  even  boast  so  honourable  an  origin;  St.  Domingo  was 
founded  by  buccaneers ;  and,  at  the  present  day,  the  criminal  courts 
of  England  supply  the  population  of  Australia. 

The  settlers  who  established  themselves  on  the  shores  of  New 
England  all  belonged  to  the  more  independent  classes  of  their  na- 
tive country.  Their  imion  on  the  soil  of  America  at  once  presented 
the  singular  phenomenon  of  a  society  containing  neither  lords  nor 
common  people,  neither  rich  nor  poor.  Tliese  men  possessed,  in 
proportion  to  their  number,  a  greater  mass  of  intelligence  than  is 
to  be  found  in  any  European  nation  of  our  own  time.  All,  without 
a  single  exception,  had  received  a  good  education,  and  many  of 
them  were  known  in  Europe  for  their  talents  and  their  acquire- 
ments. The  other  colonies  had  been  founded  by  adventurers  with- 
out family;  the  emigrants  of  New  England  brought  with  them 
the  best  elements  of  order  and  morality,  they  landed  in  the  desert 
accompanied  by  their  wises  and  children.  But  what  most  es- 
pecially distinguished  them  was  the  aim  of  their  undertaking.  They 
had  not  been  obliged  by  necessity  to  leave  their  country,  the  social 
position  they  abandoned  was  one  to  be  regretted,  and  their  means 
of  subsistence  were  certain.  Nor  did  they  cross  the  Atlantic  to 
improve  their  situation,  or  to  increase  their  wealth ;  the  call  which 
summoned  them  from  the  comforts  of  their  homes  was  purely  in- 
tellectual ;  and  in  facing  the  inevitable  sufferings  of  exile,  their 
object  was  the  triumph  of  an  idea. 

The  emigrants,  or,  as  they  deservedly  styled  themselves,  the 
pilgrims,  belonged  to  that  English  sect,  the  austerity  of  whose 
principles  had  acquired  for  them  the  name  of  puritans.  Puritanism 
was  not  merely  a  religious  doctrine,  but  it  corresponded  in  many 
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points  with  the  most  absolute  democratic  and  republican  theories. 
It  was  this  tendency  which  had  aroused  its  most  dangerous  adver- 
saries. Persecuted  by  the  government  of  the  mother-country,  and 
disgusted  by  the  habits  of  a  society  opposed  to  the  rigour  of  their 
own  principles,  the  puritans  went  forth  to  seek  some  rude  and  un- 
frequented part  of  the  world,  where  they  could  live  according  to 
their  own  opinions,  and  Worship  Grod  in  freedom. 

A  few  quotations  will  throw  more  light  upon  the  spirit  of  these 
pious  adventurers  than  all  we  can  say  of  them.  Nathaniel  Mor- 
ton,* the  historian  of  the  first  years  of  the  settlement,  thus  opens 
his  subject : — 

"  Gentle  Reader  :  I  have  for  some  length  of  time  looked  upon 
it  as  a  duty  incumbent,  especially  on  the  immediate  successors  of 
those  that  have  had  so  large  experience  of  those  many  memorable 
and  signal  demonstrations  of  God's  goodness,  viz,  the  first  begin- 
ners of  this  plantation  in  New  England,  to  commit  to  writing  his 
gracious  dispensations  on  that  behalf;  having  so  many  inducements 
thereunto,  not  onely  otherwise,  but  so  plentifully  in  the  sacred 
Scriptures :  that  so,  what  we  have  seen,  and  what  our  fathers  have 
told  us  (Psalm  Ixxviii.  3,  4),  we  may  not  hide  from  our  children, 
showing  to  the  generations  to  come  the  praises  of  the  Lord ;  that 
especially  the  seed  of  Abraham  his  servant,  and  the  children  of 
Jacob  his  chosen  (Psalm  cv.  5,  6),  may  remember  his  marvellous 
works  in  the  beginning  and  progress  of  the  planting  of  New  Eng- 
land, his  wonders  and  the  judgements  of  his  mouth ;  how  that  God 
brought  a  vine  into  this  wilderness ;  that  he  cast  out  the  heathen 
and  planted  it ;  that  he  made  room  for  it,  and  caused  it  to  take 
deep  root;  and  it  filled  the  land  (Psalm  Ixxx.  8,  9).  And  not 
onely  so,  but  also  that  he  hath  guided  his  people  by  his  strength  to 
his  holy  habitation,  and  planted  them  in  the  mountain  of  his  in- 
heritance in  respect  of  precious  gospel  enjoyments:  and  that  as 
especially  God  may  have  the  glory  of  all  unto  whom  it  is  most 
due ;  so  also  some  rays  of  glory  may  reach  the  names  of  those 
blessed  saints,  that  were  the  main  instruments  and  the  beginning 
of  this  happy  enterprise." 

•  "New  England's  Memorial,"  p.  13     Boston,  1826.    Sfe  also  "Hutchinson'* 
History,"  toI.  ii.,  p.  440. 
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It  is  impossible  to  read  this  opening  paragraph  without  an  in- 
voluntary feeling  of  religious  awe ;  it  breathes  the  very  savour  of 
gospel  antiquity.  The  sincerity  of  the  author  heightens  his  power 
of  language.  The  band,  which  to  his  eyes  was  a  mere  party  of 
adventurers,  gone  forth  to  seek  their  fortune  beyond  seas,  appears 
to  the  reader  as  the  germe  of  a  great  nation  wafted  by  Providence 
to  a  predestined  shore. 

The  author  thus  continues  his  narrative  of  the  departure  of  the 
first  pilgrims : — 

"  So  they  left  that  goodly  and  pleasant  city  of  Leyden,  which 
bad  been  their  resting-place  for  above  eleven  years ;  but  they  knew 
that  they  were  pilgrims  and  strangers  here  below,  and  looked  not 
much  on  these  things,  but  lifted  up  their  eyes  to  Heaven,  their 
dearest  country,  where  God  hath  prepared  for  them  a  city  (Heb. 
xi.  16),  and  therein  quieted  their  spirits.  When  they  came  to 
Delfs-Haven  they  found  tlie  ship  and  all  things  ready ;  and  such  of 
their  friends  as  could  not  come  with  them,  followed  after  tliem,  and 
sundry  came  from  Amsterdam  to  see  them  shipt,  and  to  take  their 
leaves  of  them.  One  night  was  spent  with  little  sleep  with  the 
most,  but  with  friendly  entertainment  and  Christian  discourse,  and 
other  real  expressions  of  true  Christian  love.  The  next  day  they 
went  on  board,  and  their  friends  with  them,  where  truly  doleful 
was  the  sight  of  that  sad  and  mournful  parting,  to  hear  what  sighs 
and  sobs  and  prayers  did  sound  among  them  ;  what  tears  did  gush 
from  every  eye,  and  pithy  speeches  pierced  each  other's  heart,  that 
sundry  of  the  Dutch  strangers  that  stood  on  the  key  as  spectators 
could  not  refrain  from  tears.  But  the  tide  (which  stays  for  no  man) 
calling  them  away  that  were  thus  loath  to  depart,  their  reverend 
pastor  falling  down  on  his  knees,  and  they  all  with  him,  with  wa- 
tery cheeks  commended  them  with  most  fervent  prayers  unto  the 
Lord  and  his  blessing ;  and  then,  with  mutual  embraces  and  many 
tears,  they  took  their  leaves  one  of  another,  which  proved  to  be  the 
last  leave  to  many  of  them." 

The  emigrants  were  about  150  in  number,  including  the  women 
and  the  children.  Their  object  was  to  plant  a  colony  on  the  shores 
of  the  Hudson ;  but  after  having  been  driven  about  for  some  time 
m  the  Atlantic  ocean,  they  were  forced  to  land  on  that  arid  coast 
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of  New  England  which  is  now  the  site  of  the  town  of  Plymouth- 
The  rock  is  still  shown  on  which  the  pilgrims  disembarked  * 

"  But  before  we  pass  on/*  continues  our  historian, "  let  the  reader 
with  me  make  a  pause,  and  seriously  consider  this  poor  people's 
present  condition,  the  more  to  be  raised  up  to  admiration  of  God's 
goodness  toward  them  in  their  preservation :  for  being  now  passed 
the  vast  ocean,  and  a  sea  of  troubles  before  them  in  expectation, 
they  had  now  no  friends  to  welcome  them,  no  inns  to  entertain  or 
refresh  them,  no  houses,  or  much  less  towns  to  repair  unto  to  seek 
for  succour ;  and  for  the  season  it  was  winter,  and  they  that  know 
the  winters  of  the  country  know  them  to  be  sharp  and  violent,  sub- 
ject to  cruel  and  fierce  storms,  dangerous  to  travel  to  known  places, 
much  more  to  search  unknown  coasts.  Besides,  what  could  they 
see  but  a  hideous  and  desolate  wilderness,  full  of  wilde  beasts, 
and  wilde  men  ?  and  what  multitudes  of  them  there  were,  they 
then  knew  not :  for  which  way  soever  they  turned  their  eyes  (save 
upward  to  Heaven)  they  could  have  but  little  solace  or  content  in 
respect  of  any  outward  object ;  for  summer  being  ended,  all  things 
stand  in  appearance  with  a  weather-beaten  face,  and  the  whole 
country  full  of  woods  and  thickets  represented  a  wild  and  savage 
hue;  if  they  looked  behind  them,  there  was  the  mighty  ocean 
which  they  had  passed,  and  was  now  as  a  main  bar  or  gulph  to 
separate  them  from  all  the  civil  parts  of  the  world?' 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  the  piety  of  the  puritans  was  of  a 
merely  speculative  kind,  or  that  it  took  no  cognizance  of  the  course 
of  worldly  affairs.  Puritanism,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  was 
scarcely  less  a  political  than  a  religious  doctrine.  No  sooner  had 
the  emigrants  landed  on  the  barren  coast,  described  by  Nathaniel 
Morton,  than  their  first  care  was  to  constitute  a  society,  by  passing 
the  following  act  :t — 

"In  the  name  of  God,  Amen!  We,  whose  names  are  underwrit- 
ten, the  loyal  subjects  of  our  dread  sovereign  lord  King  James, 
&c.,  &c.,  having  undertaken  for  the  glory  of  God  and    advance- 

*  This  rock  is  become  an  object  of  reneration  in  the  United  States.  I  have  seen 
bits  of  it  carefully  preserved  in  several  towns  of  the  Union.  Does  not  this  sufHcieatly 
show  that  all  human  power  and  greatness  is  in  the  soul  of  man  ?  H(*rr  is  a  stone 
which  the  feet  of  a  few  outcasts  pressed  for  an  instant,  and  this  stone  becomes  famous ; 
St  is  treasured  by  a  great  nation,  its  very  dust  is  shared  as  a  relic  *  and  what  is  become 
of  the  gatewajTs  of  a  thousand  palaces  ? 

t  "Vtw  England  Memorial,"  p.  37 
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ment  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  the  honour  of  our  king  and  coun- 
try, a  voyage  to  plant  the  first  colony  in  the  northern  parts  of  Vir- 
ginia :  do  by  these  presents  solemnly  and  mutually,  in  the  presence 
of  God  and  one  another,  covenant  and  combine  ourselves  together 
into  a  civil  body  politic,  for  our  better  ordering  and  preservation, 
and  furtherance  of  the  ends  aforesaid :  and  by  virtue  hereof  do 
enact,  constitute,  and  frame,  such  just  and  equal  laws,  ordinances, 
acts,  constitutions,  and  officers,  from  time  to  time,  as  shall  be 
thought  most  meet  and  convenient  for  the  general  good  of  the 
colony:  unto  which  we  promise  all  due  submission  and  obedi- 
ence," &c.* 

This  happened  in  1620,  and  from  that  time  forward  the  emigra- 
tion went  on.  The  religious  and  political  passions  which  ravished 
the  British  empire  during  the  whole  reign  of  Charles  L,  drove  fresh 
crowds  of  sectarians  every  year  to  the  shores  of  America.  In  Eng- 
land the  stronghold  of  puritanism  was  in  the  middle  classes,  and  it 
was  from  the  middle  classes  that  the  majority  of  the  emigrants 
came.  The  population  of  New  England  increased  rapidly ;  and 
while  the  hierarchy  of  rank  despotically  classed  the  inhabitants  of 
the  mother-country,  the  colony  continued  to  present  the  novel 
spectacle  of  a  community  homogeneous  in  all  its  parts.  A  democ- 
racy, more  perfect  than  any  which  antiquity  had  dreamed  of,  started 
in  full  size  and  panoply  from  the  midst  of  an  ancient  feudal 
society. 

The  English  government  was  not  dissatisfied  with  an  emigration 
which  removed  the  elements  of  fresh  discord  and  of  future  revolu- 
tions. On  the  contrary,  everything  was  done  to  encourage  it,  and 
little  attention  was  paid  to  the  destiny  of  those  who  sought  a  shel- 
ter from  the  rigour  of  their  country's  laws  on  the  soil  of  America. 
It  seemed  as  if  New  England  was  a  region  given  up  to  the  dreams 
of  fancy,  and  the  unrestrained  experiments  of  innovators. 

The  English  colonies  (and  this  is  one  of  the  main  causes  of  their 
prosperity)  have  always  enjoyed  more  internal  freedom  and  more 
political  independence  than  the  colonies  of  other  nations ;  but  this 


*  The  emigrants  who  founded  the  state  of  Rhode  Island  in  1638,  those  who  landed 
at  New  Haven  in  1637,  the  first  settlers  in  Connecticut  in  1639,  and  the  founders  of 
ProTidence  in  1640,  began  in  like  manner  by  drawing  up  a  social  contract,  which  was 
submitted  to  the  approval  of  all  the  interested  parties.  See  "  Pitkin's  History/'  pp. 
49,47. 
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principle  of  liberty  was  nowhere  more  exten&Tely  applied  tlian  in 
the  states  of  New  England. 

It  was  generally  allowed  at  that  period  that  the  territories  of  the 
New  World  belonged  to  that  European  nation  which  had  been  the 
first  to  discover  them.  Nearly  the  whole  coast  of  North  America 
thus  became  a  British  possession  toward  the  end  of  the'axteenth 
century.  The  means  used  by  the  English  government  to  people  these 
new  domains  were  of  several  kinds :  the  long  sometimes  appointed 
a  governor  of  his  own  choice,  who  ruled  a  portion  of  the  New 
World  in  the  name  and  under  the  inmiediate  orders  of  the  crown  ;* 
this  is  the  colonial  system  adopted  by  the  other  countries  of  Europe. 
Sometimes  grants  of  certain  tracts  were  made  by  the  crown  to 
an  individual  or  to  a  company,!  in  which  case  all  the  civil  and 
political  power  fell  into  the  hands  of  one  or  more  persons,  who, 
under  the  inspection  and  control  of  the  crown,  sold  the  lands  and 
governed  the  inhabitants.  Lastly,  a  third  system  consisted  in 
allowing  a  certain  number  of  emigrants  to  constitute  a  political 
society  under  the  protection  of  the  mother-country,  and  to  govern 
themselves  in  whatever  was  not  contrary  to  her  laws.  This  mode 
of  colonization,  so  remarkably  favourable  to  liberty,  was  adopted 
only  in  New  England.^ 

In  162S,§  a  charter  of  this  kind  was  granted  by  Charles  L  to 
the  emigrants  who  went  to  form  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  But, 
in  general,  charters  were  not  pven  to  the  colonies  of  New  Eng- 
land till  they  had  acquired  a  certain  existence.  Plymouth,  Provi- 
dence, New  Haven,  the  state  of  Connecticut,  and  that  of  Rhode 


*  This  was  the  case  in  the  state  of  New  York. 

t  Mar)'land*,  the  Carolinas,  PeDnsylrania,  and  New  Jersey,  were  in  this  sitoation. 
Sec  Pitkia's  Hiotor^',  vol.  i.,  pp.  11-31. 

X  See  the  work  entitled, ''  Hittorical  Collection  of  State  Papert  and  other  AtUktn' 
tic  Documents  intended  as  Materials  for  a  History  of  the  United  States  of  Ameriai,^* 
by  £bt>nezcr  Haxard,  Philadelphia,  1792,  for  a  great  number  of  documents  relating  to 
the  commeDcement  of  the  colonies,  which  are  valuable  from  their  contents  and  their 
authenticity  ;  among  thorn  arc  the  various  charters  granted  by  the  king  of  England, 
and  the  first  acts  of  the  local  governments. 

See  alifo  the  analysis  of  all  thes^  charters  given  by  Mr.  Story,  judge  of  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States,  in  the  introduction  to  his  Commentary  on  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  It  rf^sults  from  these  documents  that  the  principles  of  represent 
tativc  government  and  the  external  forms  of  political  liberty  were  introdoced  into  all 
the  colonies  at  their  origin.  These  principles  were  more  fully  acted  upon  in  the  North 
than  in  the  South,  but  they  existed  everywhere. 

(  See  Pitkin's  History,  p.  36.  See  the  History  of  the  Colony  of  Mastachmettg  Bay, 
by  Hulehinton,  vol.  i.,  p.  9. 
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Island,*  were  founded  without  the  co-operation,  and  aknost  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  the  mother-country.  The  new  settlers  did 
not  derive  their  incorporation  from  the  head  of  the  empire,  although 
they  did  not  deny  its  supremacy ;  they  constituted  a  society  of  their 
own  accord,  and  it  was  not  till  thirty  or  forty  years  afterward, 
under  Charles  11.,  that  their  existence  was  legally  recognised  by  a 
royal  charter. 

This  frequently  renders  it  difficult  to  detect  the  link  which  con- 
nected the  emigrants  with  the  land  of  their  forefathers,  in  studying 
the  earliest  historical  and  legislative  records  of  New  England.  They 
perpetually  exercised  the  rights  of  sovereignty ;  they  named  their 
magistrates,  concluded  peace  or  declared  war,  made  police  regula- 
tions, and  enacted  lavrs,  as  if  their  allegiance  was  due  only  to  God.t 
Nothing  can  be  more  curious,  and  at  the  same  time  more  instruct- 
ive than  the  legislation  of  that  period ;  it  is  there  that  the  solution 
of  the  great  social  problem  which  the  United  States  now  present 
to  the  world  is  to  be  found. 

Among  these  documents  we  shall  notice  as  especially  character- 
istic, the  code  of  laws  promulgated  by  the  little  state  of  Connecti- 
cut in  16504 

The  legislators  of  Connecticut^  begin  with  the  penal  laws,  and, 
strange  to  say,  they  borrow  their  provisions  from  the  text  of  holy 
writ 

"  Whoever  shall  worship  any  other  God  than  the  Lord,"  says 
the  preamble  of  the  code,  "  shall  surely  be  put  to  death."  This  is 
followed  by  ten  or  twelve  enactments  of  the  same  kind,  copied 
verbatim  from  the  books  of  Exodus,  Leviticus,  and  Deuteronomy. 
Blasphemy,  sorcery,  adultery ,||  and  rape,  were  punished  with  death ; 

^  See  Pitkin's  History,  pp.  42,  47. 

t  The  inhabitants  of  Massachusetts  had  deviated  from  the  fonns  which  are  pre* 
•erred  in  the  criminal  and  ciTil  procedure  of  England  :  in  1650  the  decrees  of  justice 
were  not  yet  headed  by  the  royal  style.    See  Hutchinson,  vol.  i.,  p.  452. 

t  Code  of  1650,  p.  28.    Hartford,  J890. 

§  See  also  in  Hutchinson's  History,  vol.  i.,  pp.  435,  456,  the  analysis  of  the  penal 
code  adopted  in  1648,  by  the  colony  of  Massachusetts :  this  code  is  drawn  up  on  the 
nune  principles  as  that  of  Connecticut. 

I  Adultery  was  also  punished  with  death  by  the  law  of  Massachusetts ;  and  Hutch- 
inson, Tol.  i.,  p.  441,  says  that  several  persons  actually  suffered  for  this  crime.  He 
quotes  a  curious  anecdote  on  this  subject,  which  occurred  in  the  year  1663.  A  married 
woman  had  had  criminal  intercourse  with  a  young  man  ;  her  husband  died,  and  she 
married  the  lover.  Several  years  had  elapsed,  when  the  public  be^n  to  suspect  the 
fmvions  intercourse  of  this  couple  ;  they  were  thrown  into  prison,  put  upon  trial,  and 
wry  narrowly  escaped  capital  punishment. 

Vol.  L— D 
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an  outrage  offered  by  a  son  to  his  parents,  was  to  be  expiated  by 
the  same  penalty.  The  legislation  of  a  rude  and  half-civilized 
people  was  thus  transferred  to  an  enlightened  and  moral  commu- 
nity. The  consequence  was,  that  the  punishment^f  death  was  never 
more  frequently  prescribed  by  the  statute,  and  never  more  rarely 
enforced  toward  the  guilty. 

The  chief  care  of  the  legislators,  in  this  body  of  penal  laws,  was 
the  maintenance  of  orderly  conduct  and  good  morals  in  the  com- 
munity :  they  constantly  invaded  the  domain  of  conscience,  and 
there  was  scarcely  a  sin  which  they  did  not  subject  to  magisterial 
censure.  The  reader  is  aware  of  the  rigor  with  which  these  laws 
punished  rape  and  adultery ;  intercourse  between  unmarried  per- 
sons was  likewise  severely  repressed.  The  judge  was  empowered 
to  inflict  a  pecuniary  penalty,  a  whipping,  or  marriage,*  on  the 
misdemeanants ;  and  if  the  records  of  the  old  courts  of  New  Haven 
may  be  believed,  prosecutions  of  this  kind  were  not  infrequent.  We 
find  a  sentence  bearing  date  the  first  of  May,  1660,  inflicting  a  fine 
and  a  reprimand  on  a  young  woman  who  was  accused  of  using 
improper  language,  and  of  allowing  herself  to  be  kissed.f  The 
code  of  1650  abounds  in  preventive  measures.  It  punishes  idleness 
and  drunkenness  with  severity  .J  Innkeepers  are  forbidden  to  fur- 
nish more  than  a  certain  quantity  of  liquor  to  each  consumer ;  and 
simple  lying,  whenever  it  may  be  injurious,^  is  checked  by  a  fine  or 
a  flogging.  In  other  places,  the  legislator,  entirely  forgetting  the 
great  principles  of  religious  toleration  which  he  had  himself  upheld 
in  Europe,  renders  attendance  on  divine  service  compulsory ,||  and 
goes  so  far  as  to  visit  with  severe  punishment,ir  and  even  with 

^  •  Code  of  1650,  p.  48.  It  seems  sometimes  to  have  happened  that  the  judge  super- 
added these  punishments  to  each  other,  as  is  seen  in  a  sentence  pronounced  in  1643 
(New  Haven  Antiquities,  p.  J 14),  by  which  Margaret  Bedford,  convicted  of  loose 
conduct,  was  condemned  to  be  whipped,  and  afterward  to  marry  Nicolas  Jemmings 
her  accomplice. 

t  New  Haven  Antiquities,  p.  104.  See  also  Hutchinson's  History  for  several  causee 
equally  extraordinary. 

t  Code  of  1650,  pp.  dO,  57. 

§  Ibid,  p.  64.  II  Ibid,  p.  44. 

^  This  was  not  peculiar  to  Connecticut.  See  for  instance  the  law  which,  on  the 
13lh  of  September,  1644,  banished  the  ana-baptists  from  the  state  of  Massachusetts. 
(Historical  Collection  of  State  Papers,  vol.  i.,  p.  638.)  See  also  the  law  against  the 
qnakers,  passed  on  the  14lh  of  October,  1656.  "  Whereas,"  says  the  preamble,  "  an 
accursed  race  of  heretics  called  quakers  has  sprung  up,"  &c.  The  clauses  of  the 
statute  inflict  a  heavy  fine  on  all  captains  of  ships  who  should  import  quakers  into  the 
country.    The  qoakers  who  may  be  found  there  shall  be  whipped  and  imprisoned 
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^eath,  the  Christians  who  chose  to  worship  God  according  to  a 
ritual  differing  from  his  own  *  Sometimes  indeed,  the  zeal  of  his 
enactments  induces  him  to  descend  to  the  most  frivolous  particulars : 
thus  a  law  is  to  be  found  in  the  same  code  which  prohibits  the  use 
of  tobacco.f  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  these  fantastical  and 
vexatious  laws  were  not  imposed  by  authority,  but  that  they  were 
freely  voted  by  all  the  persons  interested,  and  that  the  manners  of 
the  community  were  even  more  austere  and  more  puritanical  than 
the  laws.  In  1649  a  solemn  association  was  formed  in  Boston  to 
check  the  worldly  luxury  of  long  hair.  J 

These  errors  are  no  doubt  discreditable  to  the  human  reason  ;  they 
attest  the  inferiority  of  our  nature,  which  is  incapable  of  laying 
firm  hold  upon  what  is  true  and  just,  and  is  often  reduced  to  the 
alternative  of  two  excesses.  In  strict  connexion  with  this  penal 
legislation,  which  bears  such  striking  marks  of  a  narrow  sectarian 
spirit,  and  of  those  religious  passions  which  had  been  warmed  by 
persecution,  and  were  still  fermenting  among  the  people,  a  body  of 
political  laws  is  to  be  found,  which,  though  written  two  hundred 
years  ago,  is  still  ahead  of  the  liberties  of  our  age. 

The  general  principles  which  are  the  groundwork  of  modern 
constitutions  —  principles  which  were  imperfectly  known  in  Europe, 
and  not  completely  triumphant  even  in  Great  Britain,  in  the  sev- 
enteenth century  —  were  all  recognised  and  determined  by  the 
laws  of  New  England :  the  intervention  of  the  people  in  public 
affairs,  the  free  voting  of  taxes,  the  responsibility  of  authorities, 
personal  liberty,  and  trial  by  jury,  were  all  positively  established 
without  discussion. 

From  these  fruitful  principles,  consequences  have  been  derived 
and  applications  have  been  made  such  as  no  nation  in  Europe  has 
yet  ventured  to  attempt. 

In  Connecticut  the  electoral  body  consiited,  from  its  orio^in,  of 
the  whole  number  of  citizens ;  and  this  is  readily  to  be  understood,§ 

with  hard  labour.  Those  members  of  the  sect  who  should  defend  their  opinions  shall 
be  first  fined,  then  imprisoned,  and  finally  driven  out  of  the  jvovince.  (Historical 
Collection  of  Sute  Papers,  vol.  i.,  p.  630.) 

•  By  the  penal  law  of  Massachusetts,  any  catholic  priest  who  should  set  foot  in 
the  colony  after  having  been  once  driven  out  of  it,  was  liable  to  capital  punishment. 

t  Code  of  1650,  p.  96. 

t  New  England's  Memorial,  p.  316.    See  Appendix  E. 

§  Constitution  of  1638,  p.  17. 
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when  we  recollect  that  this  people  enjoyed  an  almost  perfect 
equality  of  fortune,  and  a  still  greater  uniformity  of  capadty.*  In 
Connecticut,  at  this  period,  all  the  executive  functionaries  were 
elected,  including  the  governor  of  the  state.f  The  citizens  above 
the  age  of  sixteen  were  obliged  to  bear  arms;  they  formed  a  na- 
tional militia,  which  appointed  its  own  officers,  and  was  to  hold 
itself  at  all  times  in  readiness  to  march  for  the  defence  of  the 

country.! 

In  the  laws  of  Connecticut,  as  well  as  in  all  those  of  New  Eng- 
land, we  fmd  the  germe  and  gradual  development  of  that  township  \ 
independence,  which  is  the  Ufe  and  mainspring  of  American  Uberty  ' 
at  the  present  day.  The  political  existence  of  the  majority  of  the 
nations  of  Europe  commenced  in  the  superior  ranks  of  society,  and 
was  gradually  and  always  imperfectly  communicated  to  the  different 
members  of  the  social  body.  (In  America,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  township  was  organized  before  the  county,  the 
county  before  the  state,  the  state  before  the  Union.  > 

In  New  England,  townships  were  completely  and  definitively 
constituted  as  early  as  1650.  The  independence  of  the  township 
was  the  nucleus  around  which  the  local  interests,  pas^ORS,  rights, 
and  duties,  collected  and  clung.  It  gave  scope  to  the  activity  of  a 
real  political  life,  most  thoroughly  democratic  and  republican.  The 
colonies  still  recognised  the  supremacy  of  the  mother-country ; 
monarchy  was  still  the  law  of  the  state ;  but  the  republic  was  al- 
ready established  in  every  township. 

The  towns  named  their  own  magistrates  of  every  kind,  rated 
themselves,  and  levied  their  own  taxes.§  In  the  townships  of  New 
England  the  law  of  representation  was  not  adopted,  but  the  affairs 
of  the  community  were  discussed,  as  at  Athens,  in  the  market-place, 
by  a  general  assembly  of  the  citizens. 

In  studying  the  law|  which  were  promulgated  at  this  first  era  of 
the  American  republics,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  by  the  re- 
markable acquaintance  with  the  science  of  government,  and  the  ad- 
vanced theory  of  legislation,  which  they  display.    The  ideas  there 

*  In  1641  the  general  assembly  of  Rhode  Island  unanimously  declared  that  tbo 
government  of  the  state  was  a  democracy,  and  that  the  power  was  vested  in  the  body 
of  free  citizens,  who  alone  had  the  right  to  make  the  laws  and  to  watch  their  execu- 
tion.   Code  of  1650,  p.  70. 

t  Pitkin's  History,  p.  47.  X  Constitution  of  1638,  p.  12. 

$  Code  of  1660,  p.  80. 
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formed  of  the  duties  of  society  toward  its  members,  are  evidently 
much  loftier  and  more  comprehensive  than  those  of  the  European 
legislators  at  that  time :  obligations  were  there  imposed  which  were 
elsewhere  slighted.  In  the  states  of  New  England,  from  the  first, 
the  condition  of  the  poor  was  provided  for  ;*  strict  measures  were 
taken  for  the  maintenance  of  roads,  and  surveyors  were  appointed 
to  attend  to  them  ;t  registers  were  established  in  every  parish,  in 
which  the  results  of  public  deliberations,  and  the  births,  deaths,  and 
marriages  of  the  citizens  were  entered  ;t  clerks  were  directed  to 
keep  these  registers  ;§  officers  were  charged  with  the  administration 
of  vacant  inheritances,  and  with  the  arbitration  of  litigated  land- 
marks; and  many  others  were  created  whose  chief  functions  were^ 
the  maintenance  of  public  order  in  the  community.||  The  law  en- 
ters into  a  thousand  useful  provisions  for  a  number  of  social  wants 
which  are  at  present  very  inadequately  felt  in  France. 

But  it  is  by  the  attention  it  pays  to  public  education  that  the 
original  character  of  American  civilization  is  at  once  placed  in  the 
clearest  light.  "  It  being,"  says  the  law,  "  one  chief  project  of 
Satan  to  keep  men  from  the  knowledge  of  the  Scripture  by  per- 
suading from  the  use  of  tongues,  to  the  end  that  learning  may  not 
be  buried  in  the  graves  of  our  forefathers,  in  church  and  common- 
wealth, the  Lord  assisting  our  endeavours, .  .  ."II  Here  follow 
clauses  establishing  schools  in  every  township,  and  obliging  the  in- 
habitants, under  pain  of  heavy  fines,  to  support  them.  Schools  of 
a  superior  kind  were  founded  in  the  same  manner  in  the  more 
populous  districts.  The  municipal  authorities  were  bound  to  en- 
force the  sending  of  children. to  school  by  their  parents;  they  were 
empowered  to  inflict  fines  upon  all  who  refused  compliance ;  and 
in  cases  of  continued  resistance,  society  assumed  the  place  of  the 
parent,  took  possession  of  the  child,  and  deprived  the  father  of 
those  natural  rights  which  he  used  to  so  bad  a  purpose.  The 
reader  will  undoubtedly  have  remarked  the  preamble  of  these  en- 
actments :  in  America,  religion  is  the  road  to  knowledge,  and  the 
observance  of  the  divine  laws  leads  man  to  civil  freedom. 

If,  afler  having  cast  a  rapid  glance  over  the  state  of  American 
society  in  1650,  we  turn  to  the  condition  of  Europe,  and  more  es- 

•  Code  of  1650,  p.  78.  f  Code  of  1750,  p.  W. 

§  Ibid,  p.  86.  ^  See  Hatcbmson's  History,  vol.  i.,  p.  456. 

H  Ibid,  p.  40.  T  Code  of  1650,  p.  90. 
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pecially  to  that  of  the  continent,  at  the  same  period,  we  cannot  fiul 
I  to  be  struck  ;with  astonishment.  On  the  continent  of  Europe,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  absolute  monarchy  had 
everywhere  triumphed  over  the  ruins  of  the  oligarchical  and  feudal 
liberties  of  the  middle  ages.  Never  were  the  notions  of  right  more 
completely  confounded  than  in  the  midst  of  the  splendour  and  litera- 
ture of  Europe ;  never  was  there  less  poUtical  activity  among  the 
people ;  never  were  the  principles  of  true  freedom  less  widely  cir- 
culated; and  at  that  very  time,  those  principles,  which  were 
scorned  or  unknown  by  the  nations  of  Europe,  were  proclaimed  in 
the  deserts  of  the  New  World,  and  were  accepted  as  the  future 
creed  of  a  great  people.  The  boldest  theories  of  the  human  reason 
were  put  into  practice  by  a  community  so  humble,  that  not  a  states- 
man condescended  to  attend  to  it ;  and  a  legislation  without  prece- 
dent was  produced  off-hand  by  the  imagination  of  the  citizens.  In 
the  bosom  of  this  obscure  democracy,  which  had  as  yet  brought 
forth  neither  generals,  nor  philosophers,  nor  authors,  a  man  might 
stand  up  in  the  face  of  a  free  people,  and  pronounce  amid  general 
acclamations  the  following  fine  definition  of  liberty  :• — 

"  Nor  would  1  have  you  to  mistake  in  the  point  of  your  own 
liberty.  There  is  a  liberty  of  corrupt  nature,  which  is  affected  both 
by  men  and  beasts  to  do  what  they  list ;  and  this  liberty  is  incon- 
sistent with  authority,  impatient  of  all  restraint;  by  this  liberty, 
*  sumus  omnes  dHeriores :'  't  is  the  grand  enemy  of  truth  and  peace, 
and  all  the  ordinances  of  God  are  bent  against  it.  But  there  is  a 
civil,  a  moral,  a  federal  liberty,  which  is  the  proper  end  and  object 
of  authority ;  it  is  a  liberty  for  that  only  which  is  just  and  good : 
for  this  liberty  you  are  to  stand  with  the  hazard  of  your  very  lives, 
and  whatsoever  crosses  it,  is  not  authority,  but  a  distemper  thereof. 
This  liberty  is  mamtained  in  a  way  of  subjection  to  authority ;  and 
the  authority  set  over  you  will,  in  all  administrations  for  your  good, 
be  quietly  submitted  unto  by  all  but  such  as  have  a  disposition  to 
shake  off  the  yoke  and  lose  their  true  liberty,  by  their  murmuring 
at  the  honour  and  power  of  authority.*' 

The  remarks  I  have  made  will  suffice  to  display  the  character  of 

*  Mather's  Magnalia  Christi  Ampricana,  vol.  ii.>p.  13.  This  speech  was  made  by 
Winthrop;  he  was  accused  of  having  conimiltcd  arbitrary  actions  during  his  magis- 
tracy,  but  after  havini^  made  the  speech  of  vi'hich  the  above  is  a  fragment,  he  was 
acquitted  by  acclamation,  and  from  that  time  forward  he  was  always  re*elected  gov- 
ernor of  the  state.    See  Marshall,  vol.  i.,  p.  16C. 
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Anglo-American  civilization  in  its  true  light.  It  is  the  result  (and 
this  should  be  constantly  present  to  the  mind)  of  t>vo  distinct  ele- 
ments, which  in  other  places  have  been  in  frequent  hostility,  but 
which  in  America  have  been  admirably  incorporated  and  combined 
with  one  another.  I  allude  to  the  spirit  of  religion  and  the  spirit 
of  liberty. 

The  settlers  of  New  England  were  at  the  same  time  ardent  sec- 
tarians and  daring  innovators.  Narrow  as  the  limits  of  some  of 
their  religious  opinions  were,  they  were  entirely  free  from  poUtical 
prejudices. 

Hence  arose  two  tendencies,  distinct  but  not  opposite,  which  are 
constantly  discernible  in  the  manners  as  well  as  in  the  laws  of  the 
country. 

It  might  be  imagined  that  men  who  sacrificed  their  friends,  their 
family,  and  their  native  land,  to  a  religious  conviction,  were  ab- 
sorbed in  the  pursuit  of  the  intellectual  advantages  which  they 
purchased  at  so  dear  a  rate.  The  energy,  however,  with  which 
they  strove  for  the  acquirements  of  wealth,  moral  enjoyment,  and, 
the  comforts  as  well  as  the  liberties  of  the  world,  was  scarcely  in- 
fenor  to  that  with  which  they  devoted  themselves  to  Heaven. 

Political  principles,  and  all  human  laws  and  institutions  were 
moulded  and  altered  at  their  pleasure ;  the  barriers  of  the  society 
in  which  they  were  born  were  broken  down  before  them ;  the  old 
principles  which  had  governed  the  world  for  ages  were  no  more ;  a 
path  without  a  turn,  and  a  field  without  a  horizon,  were  opened  to 
the  exploring  and  ardent  curiosity  of  man :  but  at  the  limits  of  the 
political  world  he  checks  his  researches,  he  discreetly  lays  aside 
the  use  of  his  most  formidable  faculties,  he  no  longer  consents  to 
doubt  or  to  innovate,  but  carefully  abstaining  from  raising  the  cur- 
tain of  the  sanctuary,  he  yields  with  submissive  respect  to  truths 
which  he  will  not  discuss. 

Thus  in  the  moral  world,  everything  is  classed,  adapted,  decided, 
and  foreseen ;  in  the  political  world  everythmg  is  agitated,  imcer- 
tain,  and  disputed :  in  the  one  is  a  passive,  though  a  voluntary 
obedience ;  in  the  other  an  independence,  scornful  of  experience 
and  jealous  of  authority. 

These  two  tendencies,  apparently  so  discrepant,  are  far  from 
conflictmg;  they  advance  together,  and  mutually  support  each 
other. 
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Religion  perceives  that  civil  liberty  affords  a  noble  exercise  to 
the  faculties  of  man,  and  that  the  political  world  is  a  field  prepared 
by  the  Creator  for  the  efforts  of  the  intelligence.  Contented  with 
the  freedom  and  the  power  which  it  enjoys  in  its  own  sphere,  and 
with  the  place  which  it  occupies,  the  empire  of  reUgiou  is  never 
more  surely  established  than  when  it  reigns  in  the  hearts  of  men 
unsupported  by  aught  beside  its  native  strength. 

Religion  is  no  less  the  companion  of  liberty  in  all  its  battles  and 
its  triumphs ;  the  cradle  of  its  infancy,  and  the  divine  source  of  its 
claims.  The  safeguard  of  morality  is  religion,  and  morality  is  the 
best  security  of  law  as  well  as  the  surest  pledge  of  freedom.* 


BEASONS   OF   CERTAIN   ANOMALIES   WHICH    THE    LAWS  AND   CUSTOMS  OP 

THE   ANGLO-AMERICANS  PRESENT. 

Remains  of  aristocratic  Institutions  in  the  midst  of  a  complete  Democracy. — ^Why  ? 
— Distinction  carefully  to  be  drawn  between  what  is  of  Puritanical  and  what  is  of 
English  Origin. 

The  reader  is  cautioned  not  to  draw  too  general  or  too  absolute 
an  inference  from  what  has  been  said.  The  social  condition,  the 
religion,  and  the  manners  of  the  first  emigrants  undoubtedly  exer- 
cised an  immense  influence  on  the  destiny  of  their  new  country. 
Nevertheless  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  found  a  state  of  things 
originating  solely  in  themselves :  no  man  can  entirely  shake  off  the 
influence  of  the  past ;  and  the  settlers,  unintentionally  or  mvolun- 
tarily,  mingled  habits  and  notions  derived  from  their  education  and 
from  the  traditions  of  their  country,  with  those  habits  and  notions 
which  were  exclusively  their  own.  To  form  a  judgement  on  the 
Anglo-Americans  of  the  present  day,  it  is  therefore  necessary  care- 
fully to  distinguish  what  is  of  puritanical  from  what  is  of  English 
origin. 

Laws  and  customs  are  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  the  United 
States  which  contrast  strongly  with   all  that  surrounds  them. 

*  See  Appendix  F. 
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These  lavn  seem  to  be  drawn  up  in  a  spirit  contrary  to  the  prevail- 
ing tenor  of  the  AmericaD  I^slation ;  and  these  customs  are  no 
less  opposed  to  the  general  tone  of  sodety.  If  the  English 
colonies  had  been  founded  in  an  age  of  darkness,  or  if  their  origin 
was  already  lost  in  the  lapse  of  yeare,  the  problem  would  be  in- 
soluble. 

I  shall  quote  a  ^gle  example  to  illustrate  what  I  advance. 

The  civil  and  criminal  procedure  of  the  Americans  has  only 
two  means  of  action — committal  or  bail.  The  first  measure  taken 
by  the  magistrate  is  to  exact  security  from  the  defendant,  or,  in 
case  of  refusal,  to  incarcerate  him:  the  ground  of  the  accusa- 
tion, and  the  importance  of  the  charges  against  him  are  then'  dis- 
cussed. 

It  is  evident  that  a  legislation  of  this  kind  is  hostile  to  the  poor 
man,  and  favourable  only  to  the  rich.  The  poor  man  has  not 
always  a  security  to  produce,  even  in  a  civil  cause :  and  if  he  is 
obliged  to  wait  for  justice  in  prison,  he  is  speedily  reduced  to  dis- 
tress. The  wealthy  individual,  on  the  contrary,  always  escapes 
imprisonment  in  civil  causes;  nay,  more,  he  may  readily  elude 
the  punishment  which  awaits  lum  for  a  delinquency,  by  break- 
ing his  bail.  So  that  all  the  penalties  of  the  law  are,  for  him, 
redudble  to  fines.*  Nothing  can  be  more  aristocratic  than  this 
sj-stem  of  legislation.  Yet  in  America  it  is  the  poor  who  make 
the  law,  and  they  usually  reserve  the  greatest  social  advan- 
tages to  themselves.  The  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  is 
to  be  found  in  England;  the  laws  of  which  I  speak  are  Eng- 
'  tish,t  and  the  Americans  have  retained  them,  however  repug- 
nant they  may  be  to  the  tenor  of  their  l^^lation,  and  the  mass  of 
their  ideas. 

Next  to  its  habits,  the  thing  which  a  nation  is  least  apt  to  change 
is  its  civil  legislation.  Civil  laws  are  only  familiarly  known  to 
legal  men,  whose  direct  interest  it  is  to  maintain  them  as  they  are, 
whether  good  or  bad,  amply  because  they  themselves  are  conver- 
sant with  them.  The  body  of  the  nation  is  scarcely  acquainted 
with  them :  it  merely  perceives  their  action  in  particular  cases ; 
but  it  has  some  difficulty  in  seizing  their  tendency,  and  obeys  them 
without  reflection. 

but  ttirj  Ke  lew  in  numbn. 
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ve  quoted  one  instance  where  it  would  have  been  ea 

a  ^eat  number  of  othere. 

surface  of  American  society  is,  if  I  may  use  the  expr« 
i  with  a  layer  of  democracy,  from  beneath  which  tbt 

ratic  colours  sometimes  peep. 

a 

r 
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CHAPTER  HL 

SOCIAL  CONDITION  OF  THB  AN(3LO-AMEKICAN8. 

■ 

A  SOCIAL  condition  is  commonly  the  result  of  circumstances,  some* 
times  of  laws,  oilener  still  of  these  two  causes  united ;  but  wher- 
ever it  exists,  it  may  justly  be  considered  as  the  source  of  almost  all 
the  laws,  the  usages,  and  the  ideas,  which  regulate  the  conduct  of 
liatious :  whatever  it  does  not  produce,  it  modifies. 

It  is,  therefore,  necessary,  if  we  would  become  acquainted  with 
the  legislation  and  the  manners  of  a  nation,  to  begin  by  the  study 
<>f  its  social  condition. 


STRIKINO   CHARACTfERISnC   OF   THE   SOCIAL   CONDmON   OF   THE 
ANGLO-AMERICANS   IS   ITS   ESSENTIAL   DEMOCRACY. 


.  ^>^t  Emigrants  of  New  England. — ^Thehr  Equality ^ — Aristocratic  Laws  introduced 
*«^e   South. — Period  of  the  Rerolution. — Change  in  the  Law  of  Descent. — Effects 

^|.*^^ced  by  this  Change. — Democracy  carried  to  its  utmost  Limits  in  the  new  States 
^He  West.— Equality  of  Education. 

^*^iiY  important  observations  suggest  themselves  upon  the  social 

^^tion  of  the  Anglo-Americans ;  but  there  is  one  which  takes 

f     ^^ence  of  all  the  rest.     The  social  condition  of  the  Americans ,< 

^^inently  democratic ;  this  was  its  character  at  the  foundation 

^e  colonies,  and  is  still  more  strongly  marked  at  the  present 
day. 

^  bave  stated  in  the  preceding  chapter  that  great  equality  existed 
^'^'^Oiig  the  emigrants  who  settled  on  the  shores  of  New  England. 
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The  genne  of  aristocracy  was  never  planted  in  (hat  part  of  the 
Union.   The  only  influence  which  obtainal^ere  was  that  of  intel- 
ectjthe  people  were  used  to  reverence  certain' names  as  tlie  em- 
blems  of  knowledge  and  virtue.     Some  of  their  fellow-citizens  ac- 
quired a  power  over  the  rest  which  might  truly  have  been  called 
aristocratic,  if  it  had  been  capable  of  invariable  transmission  from 
father  to  son. 
This  was  the  state  of  things  to  the  east  of  the  Hudson :  to  the 
I   southwest  of  that  river,  and  in  the  direction  of  the  Floridas,  the  case 
I    was  different.    In  most  of  the  states   situated  to  the  southwest 
I   of  the  Hudson  some  great  English  proprietors  had  settled,  who  had 
y  imported  with  them  aristocratic  principles  and  the  English  law  of 
descent.     I  have  explained  the  reasons  why  it  was  impossible  ever 
1o  establish  a  powerful  aristocracy  in  America;  these  reasoru;  ex- 
isted with  less  force  to  the  southwest  of  the  Hudson.    In  the  south, 
one  man,  aided  by  slaves,  could  cultivate  a  great  extent  of  coun- 
try :  it  was  therefore  common  to  see  rich  landed  proprietors.    But 
their  influence  was  not  altogether  aristocratic  as  that  term  is  imder- 
stood  in  Europe,  since  they  possessed  no  privileges ;  and  the  culti- 
vation of  their  estates  being  carried  on  by  slaves,  they  had  no 
tenants  depending  on  them,  and  consequently  no  patronage.     Still, 
the  great  proprietors  south  of  the  Hudson  constituted  a  superior 
class,  having  ideas  and  tastes  of  its  own,  and  forming  the  centre  of 
political  action.     This  kind  of  aristocracy  sympathized  with  the 
body  of  the  people,  whose  passions  and  interests  it  easily  embraced ; 
but  it  was  too  weak  and  too  short-lived  to  excite  either  We  or  ha- 
tred for  itself.    This  was  the  class  which  headed  the  inurrection 
in  the  south,  and  furnished  the  best  leaders  of  the  American  revo- 
lution. 

At  the  period  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  society  was 
shaken  to  its  centre :  the  people,  in  whose  name  the  struggle  had 
taken  place,  conceived  the  desire  of  exercising  the  authority  which 
it  had  acquired ;  its  democratic  tendencies  were  awakened ;  and 
having  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  the  mother-country,  it  aspired  to  in- 
dependence of  every  kind.  The  influence  of  individuals  gradually 
ceased  to  be  felt,  and  custom  and  law  united  together  to  produce 
the  same  result. 

But  the  law  of  descent  was  the  last  step  to  equality.  I  am  sur- 
prbei  that  ancient  and  modem  jurists  have  not  attributed  to  this  law 
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a  greater  influence  on  human  affairs.*  It  is  true  that  these  laws 
belong  to  civil  affairs :  but  they  ought  nevertheless  to  be  placed  at 
the  head  of  all  political  institutions ;  for,  while  pohtical  laws  are 
only  the  symbol  of  a  nation's  condition,  they  exercise  an  incredible 
influence  upon  its  social  state.  They  have,  moreover,  a  sure  and 
uniform  manner  of  operating  upon  society,  aflecting,  as  it  were, 
generations  yet  imborn. 

Through  their  means  man  acquires  a  kind  of  preternatural  power 
over  the  future  lot  of  his  fellow-creatures.  When  the  legislator 
has  once  regulated  the  law  of  inheritance,  he  may  rest  from  his 
labour.  The  machine  once  put  in  motion  will  go  on  for  ages,  and 
advance,  as  if  self-guided,  toward  a  given  point.  When  framed 
in  a  particular  manner,  this  law  unites,  draws  together,  and  vests 
property  and  power  in  a  few  hands ;  its  tendency  is  clearly  aristo- 
cratic. On  opposite  principles  its  action  is  still  more  rapid ;  it  di- 
vides, distributes,  and  disperses  both  property  and  power.  Alarmed 
by  the  rapidity  of  its  progress,  those  who  despair  of  arresting  its 
motion  endeavour  to  obstruct  by  difliculties  and  impediments ;  they 
vainly  seek  to  counteract  its  effect  by  contrary  efforts :  but  it  grad- 
ually reduces  or  destroys  every  obstacle,  until  by  its  incessant  ac- 
tivity the  bulwarks  of  the  influence  of  wealth  are  ground  down  to 
the  fine  and  shifting  sand  which  is  the  basis  of  democracy.  W^henr 
the  law  of  inheritance  permits,  still  more  when  it  decrees,  the  equal 
division  of  a  father's  property  among  all  his  children,  its  effects  are 
of  two  kinds:  it  is  important  to  distinguish  them  from  each  other, 
although  they  tend  to  the  same  end. 

In  virtue  of  the  law  of  partible  inheritance,  the  death  of  every 
[proprietor  brings  about  a  kind  of  revolution  in  property :  not  only 
do  his  possessions  change  hands,  but  their  very  nature  is  altered ; 

ice  they  are  parcelled  into  shares,  which  become  smaller  and 

laller  at  each  division.  This  is  the  direct,  and,  as  it  were,  the 
physical  effect  of  the  law.  It  follows,  then,  that  in  countries  where 
equality  of  inheritance  is  established  by  law,  property,  and  espe- 
cially landed  property,  must  have  a  tendency  to  perpetual  diminu- 

•  I  understand  by  the  law  of  descent  all  those  laws  whose  principal  object  it  is  to 
regulate  the  distribution  of  property  after  the  death  of  its  owner.  The  law  of  entail 
M  of  this  number :  it  certainly  prevents  the  owner  from  disposing  of  his  possessions 
before  his  death ;  but  this  is  solely  with  n  view  of  preserving  them  entire  for  the  heir. 
Tbie  principtl  object,  therefore,  of  the  law  of  entail  is  to  regulate  the  descent  of  prop- 
erty after  tfa»'deal|L  gtlbs  owuer :  its  other  provisions  ore  merely  means  to  this  end. 
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ter  revenue  in  proportion,  than  the  large  owner  does  from  his ;  ai4 
of  course  he  sells  it  at  a  higher  rate*    The  calculations  of  gain,* 
therefore,  which  decided  the  rich  man  to  sell  his  domain,  will  still 
more  powerfully  influence  him  against  buying  small  estates  to  unite 
them  into  a  large  one. 

What  is  called  family  pride  is  often  founded  upon  an  illuston  of 
self-love.  A  man  wishes  to  perpetuate  and  immortalize  himself, 
as  it  were,  in  his  great-grandchildren.  Where  the  esprit  defamiUe 
ceases  to  act,  individual  selfishness  comes  into  play.  When  the 
idea  of  family  becomes  vague,  indeterminate,  and  uncertain,  a  man 
thinks  of  his  present  convenience ;  he  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  succeeding  generation,  and  no  more. 

Either  a  man  gives  up  the  idea  of  perpetuating  his  family,  or 
at  any  rate  he  seeks  to  accomplish  it  by  other  means  than  that  of 
a  landed  estate. 

Thus  not  only  does  the  law  of  partible  inheritance  render  it 
diflScult  for  families  to  preserve  their  ancestral  domains  entire,  but 
it  deprives  them  of  the  inclination  to  attempt  it,  and  compels  them 
in  some  measure  to  co-operate  with  the  law  in  their  own  extinction. 

The  law  of  equal  distribution  proceeds  by  two  methods :  by  act- 
ing upon  things,  it  acts  upon  persons ;  by  influencing  persons,  it 
affects  things.  By  these  means  the  law  succeeds  in  striking  at 
the  root  of  landed  property,  and  dispersing  rapidly  both  families 
and  fortunes.! 

Most  certainly  is  it  not  for  us.  Frenchmen  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, who  daily  behold  the  political  and  social  changes  which  the 
law  of  partition  is  bringing  to  pass,  to  question  its  influence.     It 


*  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  small  proprietor  cultivates  his  land  better,  but  he 
cultivates  it  with  more  ardour  and  care ;  so  that  he  makes  up  by  his  labour  for  his 
want  of  skill. 

t  Land  being  the  most  stable  kind  of  property,  we  find,  from  time  to  time,  rich  indi- 
viduals who  are  disposed  to  make  great  sacrifices  in  order  to  obtain  it,  and  who  wil- 
lingly forfeit  a  considerable  part  of  their  income  to  make  sure  of  the  rest.  But  these 
are  accidental  cases.  The  preference  for  landed  property  is  no  longer  found  habitual- 
ly in  any  class  but  among  the  poor.  The  small  land-owner,  who  has  less  information, 
less  imagination,  and  fewer  passions,  than  the  great  one,  is  generally  occupied 
with  the  desire  of  increasing  his  estate ;  and  it  often  happens  that  by  inheritance,  by 
liMHage,  or  by  the  chances  of  trade,  he  is  gradually  furnished  with  the  means.  Thus, 
tS'lialance  the  tendency  which  leads  men  to  divide  their  estates,  there  exists  another, 
which  incites  them  to  add  to  them.  This  tendency,  which  is  sufficient  to  prevent 
etCatea  from  being  divided  ad  infinitum ^  is  not  strong  enough  to  create  great  territo- 


poaaettioM,  certnilj  not  to  keep  them  op  in  the  same  fiunily. 
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^he  western  settlements  we  may  behold  democracy  arrived  at  its  ut- 
smost  extr^e.     In  these  states,  founded  off  hand,  and  as  it  were  by 
enhance,  the  i^abitants  are  but  of  yesterday.     Scarcely  known  to 
one  another,  th^  nearest  neighbours  are  ignorant  of  each  other's 
listory.     In  this  part  of  the  American  continent,  therefore,  the. 
2>opulation  has  not  experienced  the  influence  of  great  names  and! 
great  wealth,  nor  even  that  of  the  natural  aristocracy  of  knowledge! 
and  virtue.     None  are  there  to  wield  that  respectable  power  which 
men  willingly  grant  to  the  remembrance  of  a  life  spent  in  doing 
good  before  their  eyes.     The  new  states  of  the  west  are  already  in- 
liabited ;  but  society  has  no  existence  among  them. 

It  is  not  only  the  fortunes  of  men  which  are  equal  in  America ; 
even  their  aquirements  partake  in  some  degree  of  the  same  uniformi- 
ty. I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  country  in  the  world  where,  in  pro-  I 
portion  to  the  population,  there  are  so  few  uninstructed,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  few  learned  individuals.  Primary  instruction  is 
within  the  reach  of  everybody ;  superior  instruction  is  scarcely  to  be 
obtained  by  any.  This  is  not  surprising ;  it  is  in  fact  the  necessary 
consequence  of  what  we  have  advanced  above.  Almost  all  the 
Americans  are  in  easy  circumstances,  and  can  therefore  obtain  the 
first  elements  of  human  knowledge. 

In  America  there  are  comparatively  few  who  are  rich  enough  to 
live  without  a  profession.  Every  profession  requires  an  apprentice- 
ship, which  limits  the  time  of  instruction  to  the  early  years  of  life. 
At  fifteen  they  enter  upon  their  calling,  and  thus  their  education 
ends  at  the  age  when  ours  begins.  Whatever  is  done  aflerward, 
is  with  a  view  to  some  special  and  lucrative  object ;  a  science  is  taken 
up  as  a  matter  of  business,  and  the  only  branch  of  it  which  is  at- 
tended to  is  such  as  admits  of  an  immediate  practical  application. 

[This  paragraph  does  not  fairly  render  the  meaning  of  the  author.  The 
original  French  is  as  follows  : — 

**  En  Am^rique  il  y  a  peu  de  riches ;  presque  tous  les  Americains  ont 
done  besoin  d'exercer  une  profession.  Or,  toute  profession  exige  an  appren- 
tissage.  Les  Anicricains  ne  peuvent  done  donner  a  la  culture  gt^nerale  de 
Tintelligence  que  les  premieres  ann^es  de  la  vie :  k  quinze  ans,  ils  entrent 
dans  une  carriere :  ainsi  leur  education  finit  le  plus  souvent  a  Tepoque  ou  la 
ndtre  commence." 

What  is  meant  by  the  remark,  that  "  at  fifteen  they  enter  upon  a  career, 
and  thus  their  education  is  very  often  finished  at  tlie  epoch  whenourscom- 
mences,"  is  not  clearly  perceived.    Our  professional  men  enter  upon  their 
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course  of  preparation  for  their  respective  professions,  wholly  between  eigh- 
teen and  twenty-one  years  of  age.  Apprentices  to  trades  are  bound  out, 
ordinarily,  at  fourteen,  but  what  general  education  they  receive  is  after  that 
period.  Previously,  they  have  acquired  the  mere  elements  of  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic.  But  it  is  supposed  there  is  nothing  peculiar  to 
America,  iu  the  age  at  which  apprenticeship  commences.  In  England, 
they  commence  at  the  same  age,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  same  thing 
occurs  throughout  Europe.  It  is  feared  that  the  auilior  has  not  here  ex- 
pressed himself  with  his  usual  clearness  and  precision. — American  Editor.'\ 

VIn  America  most  of  the  rich  men  were  formerly  poor :  most  of 
osewho  now  enjoy  leisure  were  absorbed  in  business  during  their 
youth ;  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  when  they  might 
have  had  a  taste  for  study  they  had  no  time  for  it,  and  when  the 
time  is  at  their  disposal  they  have  no  longer  the  inclination. 

There  is  no  class,  then,  in  America  in  which  the  taste  for  intel- 
lectual pleasures  is  transmitted  with  hereditarj'  fortune  and  leisure, 
and  by  which  the  labours  of  the  intellect  are  held  in  honour.  Ac- 
cordingly there  is  an  equal  want  of  the  desire  and  the  power  of 
application  to  these  objects. 

A  middling  standard  is  fixed  in  America  for  human  knowledge. 
All  approach  as  near  to  it  as  they  can ;  some  as  they  rise,  others 
as  they  descend.  Of  course,  an  immense  multitude  of  persons  are 
to  be  found  who  entertain  the  same  number  of  ideas  on  religion,  his- 
tory, science,  political  economy,  legislation,  and  government.  The 
gifts  of  intellect  proceed  directly  from  God,  and  man  cannot  pre- 
vent their  unequal  distribution.  But  in  consequence  of  the  state  of 
things  which  we  have  here  represented,  it  happens,  that  although 
the  capacities  of  men  arc  widely  different,  as  the  Creator  has  doubt- 
less intended  they  should  be,  they  are  submitted  to  the  same  me- 
thod of  treatment. 

In  America  the  aristocratic  element  has  always  been  feeble  from 
its  birth ;  and  if  at  the  present  day  it  is  not  actually  destroyed,  it  is 
at  any  rate  so  completely  disabled  that  we  can  scarcely  assign  to  it 
any  degree  of  influence  in  the  course  of  affairs. 

The  democratic  principle,  on  the  contra rj',  has  gained  so  much 
strength  by  time,  by  events,  and  by  legislation,  as  to  have  become 
not  only  predominant  but  all-powerfid.  There  is  no  family  or 
corporate  authority,  and  it  is  rare  to  find  even  the  influence  of  in- 
dividual character  enjoy  any  durability. 

America,  then,  exhibits  in  her  social  state  a  most  extraordinary 
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phenomenon.  Men  are  there  seen  on  a  gpreater  equality  in  poini 
of  fortune  and  intellect,  or  in  other  words,  more  equal  in  theii 
strength,  than  in  any  other  country  of  the  world,  or,  in  any  age  ol 
Tvhich  history  has  preserved  the  remembrance. 


POLITICAL    CONSEQUENCES  OF  THE    SOCIAL  CONDITION  OF  THE   ANGLO- 
AMERICANS. 

The  political  consequences  of  such  a  social  condition  as  this  are 
easily  deducible. 

It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  equality  will  not  eventually  find 
its  way  into  the  political  world  as  it  does  everywhere  else.  To 
conceive  of  men  remaining  for  ever  unequal  upon  one  single  point, 
yet  equal  on  all  others,  is  impossible  3  they  must  come  in  the  end 
to  be  equal  upon  all. 

Now  I  know  of  only  two  methods  of  establishing  equality  in  the 
political  world :  every  citizen  must  be  put  in  possession  of  his 
rights,  or  rights  must  be  granted  to  no  one.  For  nations  which  j 
have  arrived  at  the  same  stage  of  social  existence  as  the  Anglo- 
Americans,  it  is  therefore  very  difficult  to  discover  a  medium  be- 
tween the  sovereignty  of  all  and  the  absolute  power  of  one  man : 
and  it  would  be  vain  to  deny  that  the  social  condition  which  I  have 
been  describing  is  equally  liable  to  each  of  these  consequences. 

There  is,  in  fact,  a  manly  and  lawful  passion  for  equality,  which 
excites  men  to  wish  all  to  be  powerful  and  honoured.  This  pas- 
sion tends  to  elevate  the  humble  to  the  rank  of  the  great ;  but  there 
exists  also  in  the  human  heart  a  depraved  taste  for  equality,  which 
impels  the  weak  to  attempt  to  lower  the  powerful  to  their  own 
level,  and  reduces  men  to  prefer  equality  in  slavery  to  inequality 
with  freedom.  Not  that  those  nations  whose  social  condition  is 
democratic  naturally  despise  liberty ;  on  the  contrary,  they  have 
an  instinctive  love  of  it.  But  liberty  is  not  the  chief  and  constant 
object  of  their  desires ;  equality  is  their  idol :  they  make  rapid  and 
sudden  efforts  to  obtain  liberty,  and  if  they  miss  their  aim,  resign 
themselves  to  their  disappointment ;  but  nothing  can  satisfy  them 
except  equality,  and  raUier  than  lose  it  they  resolve  to  perish. 
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olber  hand,  in  a  state  where  the  citizens  are  nearly  e 

le  aggressions  of  power.     No  one  among  them  fc 
High  to  engage  singly  in  the  stniggie  with  advanl 
ul  a  general  combination  can  protect  their  liberty  ; 
inn  is  not  always  to  be  found- 

le  same  social  position,  then,  nations  may  derive  or 
jf  two  great  political  results  ;  these  results  are  extra 
rom  each  other,  but  they  may  both  proceed  from  thet 

nglo-Amcricans,  are  the  first  who.  having  been  exp 
midable  alternative,  have  been  happy  enough  to  cs 
ion  of  absolute  power.     They  have  been  allowed  by  i 
Lces.  their   origin,  their  intelligence,  and  espcciallj 
!  feeling,  to  establish  and  maintain  the  sovereignty  o; 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE   PRINCIPLE  OF   THE   SOVEREIGNTY   OF   THE   PEOPLE   IN   AMERICA. 

It  prerlominatcs  over  the  whole  of  Society  in  America. — Application  made  of  this 
Principle  by  the  Americans  even  before  their  Revolution. — Development  given  to  it 
by  that  Revolution. — Gradual  and  irresistible  Extension  of  the  elective  Qualification. 

Whenever  the  political  laws  of  the  United  States  are  to  be  dis- 
cussed, it  is  with  the  doctrine  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  that 
we  must  begin. 

The  principle  of  the  sovereipnty  of  thft  peoplp-  which  is  to  be  \ 
found,  more  or  less,  at  the  bottom  of  almost  all  human  institutions, 
generally  remains  concealed  from  view.     It  is  obeyed  without  be-  \ 
iug  lUUU^inse?,  or  it  lor  a  moment  it  be  brought  to  light,  it  is  has- 
tily cast  back  into  the  gloom  of  the  sanctuary. 

^'  The  will  of  the  nation''  is  one  of  those  expressions  which  have 
been  most  profusely  abused  by  the  wily  and  the  despotic  of  every 
age.  To  the  eyes  of  some  it  has  been  represented  by  the  venal 
suffrages  of  a  few  of  the  satellites  of  power ;  to  others,  by  the  votes 
of  a  timid  or  an  interested  minority ;  and  some  have  even  discov- 
ered it  in  the  silence  of  a  people,  on  the  supposition  that  the  fact 
of  submission  established  the  right  of  command. 

In  America,  the  principle  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  is  not 
either  barren  or  concealed,  as  it  is  with  some  other  nations  f^  it  is 
recognised  by  the  customs  and  proclaimed  by  the  laws ;  it  spreads 
freely,  and  arrives  without  impediment  at  its  most  remote  conse- 
quences. If  there  be  a  country  in  the  world  where  the  doctrine  of 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people  can  be  fairly  appreciated,  where  it 
can  be  studied  in  its  application  to  the  affairs  of  society,  and  where 
its  dangers  and  its  advantages  may  be  foreseen,  that  country  is  as- 
suredly America. 

I  have  already  observed  that,  from  their  origin,  the  sovereignty 
of  the  people  was  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  greater  number 
of  the  British  colonies  in  America.    It  was  far,  however,  from  then  I 
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much  influence  on  Ihe  frovernment  of  society  as  it 

wo  obstacles,  ihe  one  external,  the  other  intennl, 

,  iisive  prosress. 
nsturwibly  disclose  itself  in  the  laws  of  the  colonies 

ill  crmslraintil  to  ohi'v  the  mother-countrj- ;  it  was 

;pil  lo  spreaJ  secretly,  and  to  gain  ground  in  the  pTO- 

'lics,  ;ind  Mptcially  in  the  townships. 

iciefy  was  not  yet  prepared  to  adopt  it  with  all  its 
The  int.'llit^'ence  of  New  England,  and  Ihe  wealth 
(0  the  south  of  the  Hudson  (us  I  have  shown  in  the 

nter"),  lond  exercised  a  sort  of  aristocratic  influence. 

Ifi  limit  the  exercise  of  social  authority  within  the 

w.     The  public  functionaries  were  not  universally 

Le  citJzeiLS  were  not  all  of  them  electors.     The  elec- 
was  everywhere  placed  within  certain  limits,  and 

nt  on  a  certain  qualification,  which  was  exceedingly 

til.  and  more  considerable  in  the  south. 

an  rt\ohitiwn  broke  out,  and   the   doctrine  of  the 

the  people,  which  had  been  nurtured  in  the  town- 

vses.-ion  of  the  state ;  every  class  was  enlisted  in  its 

j^r^ought^n^ktOTJe^btainw 
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most  irresistible  in  the  very  states  where  the  aristocracy  had  the 
finnest  hold. 

The  state  of  Maryland,  which  had  been  founded  by  men  of  rank, 
was  the  first  to  proclaim  universal  suffrage,*  and  to  introduce  the 
most  democratic  forms  into  the  conduct  of  its  government. 

When  a  nation  modifies  the  elective  qualification,  it  may  easily 
be  foreseen  that  sooner  or  later  that  qualification  will  be  entirely 
abolished.  There  is  no  more  invariable  rule  in  the  history  of  so* 
dety  :  the  farther  electoral  rights  are  extended,  the  more  is  felt  the 
need  of  extending  them ;  for  after  each  concession  the  strength  of 
the  democracy  increases,  and  its  demands  increase  wnth  its  strength. 
The  ambition  of  those  who  are  below  the  appointed  rate  iPirritated 
in  exact  proportion  to  the  great  number  of  those  who  are  abov6  it. 
The  exception  at  last  becomes  the  rule^  concession  follows  conces- 
sion, and  no  stop  can  be  made  short  of  universal  suffrage. 

At  the  present  day  the  principle  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people 
has  acquired,  in  the  United  States,  all  the  practical  development 
which  the  imagination  can  conceive.  It  is  unencumbered  by  those 
fictions  which  have  been  thrown  over  it  in  other  countries,  and  it 
appears  in  every  possible  form  according  to  the  exigency  of  the 
occasion.  Sometimes  the  laws  are  made  by  the  people  in  a  body, 
as  at  Athens ;  and  sometimes  its  representatives,  chosen  by  univer- 
sal suffrage,  transact  business  in  its  name,  and  almost  under  its 
immediate  control. 

In  some  countries  a  power  exists  which,  though  it  is  in  a  degree 
foreign  to  the  social  body,  directs  it,  and  farces  it  to  pursue  a  certain 
track.  In  others  the  ruling  force  is  divided,  being  partly  within 
and  partly  without  the  ranks  of  the  people.  But  nothing,  of  th^ 
land  is  to  be  seen  in  the  United  States ;  there  society  governs  itsel 
for  itself.  All  power  centres  in  its  bosom ;  and  scarcely  an  indi-^ 
Tidual  is  to  be  met  with  who  would  venture  to  conceive,  or,  still 
more,  to  express,  the  idea  of  seeking  it  elsewhere.  The  nation 
participates  in  the  making  of  its  laws  by  the  choice  of  its  legisla- 
tors, and  in  the  execution  of  them  by  the  choice  of  the  agents  of 
the  executive  government ;  it  may  almost  be  said  to  govern  itself, 
80  feeble  and  so  restricted  is  the  share  left  to  the  administration,  so 
little  do  the  authorities  forget  their  popular  origin  and  the  power 
from  which  they  emanate.f 

*  8f«  the  amendments  made  to  the  constitution  of  Maryland  in  ISOI  and  1S09. 
.    t  ^^  A)i)wmlix  H. 
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CHAPTER   V.                                           ■ 

EIAMIMNO  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  STATES  BEFORE    THAT        V 
OF  THE  UNION  AT  LAKGE.                                                              ■ 

neij  to  examine  in  the  foUawing  chapter,  what  is  the 
nmettl  fstablished  in  America  on  the  principle  of  the 
the  people  ;  what  are  its  resources,  its  hinderances,  its 
nd  its  dangers.     The  first  difficulty  which  presents     M 
roin  the  complex  nature  of  the  constitution  of  the      H 
,  which  consists  of  two  distinct  social  structures,  con-     H 
s  it  were,  encased,  one  within  the  other ;  two  gov-      H 
iplelcly  separate,  and    almost  independent,  the   one      H 
ordinary  duties,  and  responding  to  the  daily  and  in-      ^ 
f  a  comrounity,  the  other  circumscribed  within  certain 
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present  compose  the  American  Union,  all  present  the  same  features 
as  iiaur  as  regards  the  external  aspect  of  their  institutions.  Their 
political  or  administrative  existence  is  centred  in  three  foci  of  action, 
which  may  not  inaptly  be  compared  to  the  diiflferent  nervous  centres 
which  convey  motion  to  the  human  body.  The  townslup  is  the 
lowest  in  order,  then  the  county,  and  lastly  the  state ;  and  I  pro- 
pose to  devote  the  following  chapter  to  the  examination  of  these 
three  divisions. 


THE   AMERICAN   SYSTEM   OF   TOWNSHIPS   AND  MUNICIPAL   BODIES.* 


Why  the  Author  begins  the  Examination  of  the  political  Institutions  with  the  Town- 
ship.— Its  existence  in  all  Nations. — Difficulty  of  establishing  and  preserving  Inde- 
pendence.— Its  Importance. — Why  the  Author  has  selected  the  township  System  of 
New  England  as  the  main  Object  of  his  Inquiry. 

It  is  not  undesignedly  that  I  begin  this  subject  with  the  town-^ 
ship.  The  village  or  township  is  the  only  association  which  is  so 
perfectly  natural,  that  wherever  a  number  of  men  are  collected,  it 
seems  to  constitute  itself. 

The  town,  or  tithing,  as  the  smallest  division  of  a  community, 
moist  necessarily  exist  in  all  nations,  whatever  their  laws  and  cus- 
toms may  be :  if  man  makes  monarchies,  and  establishes  repubUcs, 
the  first  association  of  mankind  seems  constituted  by  the  hand  of 
Giod.     But  although  the  existence  of  the  township  is  coeval  with 

*  [It  is  by  this  periphrasis  that  I  attempt  to  render  the  French  expressions  "  Com- 
flittiic"  and  **  Systeme  Communal.^'    I  am  not  aware  that  any  English  word  precisely 
corresponds  to  the  general  term  of  the  original.    In  France  every  association  of  hu-^  - 
man  dwellings  forms  a  commune ,  and  every  commune  is  governed  by  a  maire  and  a  ^, 
eonstU  municipal.    In  other  words,  the  mancipium  or  municipal  privilege,  which  be<  . 
Icmgs  in  England  to  chartered  corporations  alone,  is  alike  extended  to  evt^ry  commune 
into  which  the  cantons  and  departments  of  France  were  divided  at  the  revolution. 
Thence  the  different  application  of  the  expression,  which  is  general  in  one  country  and 
restricted  in  the  other.    In  America,  the  counties  of  the  northern  states  are  divided 
into  townships,  those  of  the  southern  into  parishes ;  beside  which,  mimicipal  bodies, 
bearing  the  name  of  corporations,  exist  in  the  cities.    I  shall  apply  these  several 
expressions  to  render  the  term  commune.    The  word  "  parish,"  now  commonly  used 
IB  England,  belongs  exclu&ively  to  the  ecclesiastical  division ;  it  denotes  the  limits 
OTer  which  a  parson- s  (persona  ecclesia  or  perhaps  parochianus)  rights  extend.- 
Translator's  NoteJ] 
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that  of  man,  its  liberties  are  not  tbe  less  rarely  respected  and  easily 
destroyed.  A  nation  is  always  able  to  establish  great  political 
assemblies,  because  it  habitually  contains  a  certain  number  of  indi- 
viduals fitted  by  their  talents,  if  not  by  their  habits,  for  the  direc^ 
tion  of  affairs.  The  township  is,  on  the  contrary,,  composed  of 
coarser  materials,  which  are  less  easily  fashioned  by  the  legislator. 
The  difficulties  which  attend  the  consolidation  of  its  independence 
rather  augment  than  diminish  with  the  increasing  enlightenment 
of  the  people.  A  highly-civilized  community  spurns  the  attempts 
of  a  local  independence,  is  disgusted  at  its  numerous  blunders,  and 
is  apt  to  despair  of  success  before  the  experiment  is  completed. 
Again,  no  immunities  are  so  ill-protected  from  the  encroachments  of 
the  supreme  power  as  those  of  municipal  bodies  in  general :  they  are 
imable  to  struggle,  single-handed,  against  a  strong  or  an  enterpri- 
sing government,  and  they  cannot  defend  their  cause  with  success 
imless  it  be  identified  with  the  customs  of  the  nation  and  supported 
by  public  opinion.  Thus,  until  the  independence  of  townships  is 
amalgamated  with  the  manners  of  a  people,  it  is  easily  destroyed ; 
and  it  is  only  after  a  long  existence  in  the  laws  that  it  can  be  thus 
amalgamated.  Municipal  freedom  eludes  the  exertions  of  man ; 
it  is  rarely  created ;  but  it  is,  as  it  were,  secretly  and  spontaneously 
engendered  in  the  midst  of  a  semi-barbarous  state  of  society.  The 
constant  action  of  the  laws  and  the  national  habits,  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, and  above  all,  time,  may  consohdate  it ;  but  there  is 
certainly  no  nation  on  the  continent  of  Europe  which  has  experi- 
enced its  a(lvant«nges.  Nevertheless,  local  assemblies  of  citizens 
constitute  the  strength  of  free  nations.  Municipal  institutions  are 
to  liberty  what  primarj'  schools  are  to  science ;  they  bring  it  with- 
in the  people's  reach,  they  teach  men  how  to  use  and  how  to  enjoy 
it.  A  nation  may  establish  a  system  of  free  government,  but  with- 
out the  spirit  of  municipal  institutions  it  cannot  have  the  spirit  of 
liberty.  The  transient  passions,  and  the  interests  of  an  hour,  or 
the  chance  of  circumstances,  may  have  created  the  external  forms 
of  independence ;  but  the  despotic  tendency  which  has  been  repel- 
led will,  sooner  or  later,  inevitably  reappear  on  the  surface. 

In  order  to  explain  to  the  reader  the  general  principles  on  which 
the  political  organizations  of  the  counties  and  townships  of  the 
United  States  rest,  I  have  thought  it  expedient  to  choose  one  of 
the  states  of  New  England  as  an  example,  to  examine  the  mech- 
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^mism  of  its  constitution,  and  then  to  cast  a  general  glance  over 
the  country. 

The  township  and  the  county  are  not  organized  in  the  same  man- 
ner in  every  part  of  the  Union ;  it  is,  however,  easy  to  perceive 
that  the  same  principles  have  guided  the  formation  of  both  of 
them  throughout  the  Union.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  these 
principles  have  been  carried  farther  in  New  England  than  else- 
where, and  consequently  that  they  oflFer  greater  facilities  to  the 
observations  of  a*  stranger. 

The  institutions  of  Ke.w  England  form  a  complete  and  regular 
whole ;  they  have  received  the  sanction  of  time,  they  have  the 
support  of  the  laws,  and  the  still  stronger  support  of  the  manners 
of  the  community,  over  which  they  exercise  the  most  prodigious 
influence ;  they  consequently  deserve  our  attention  on  every  account. 


LMITS  OF   THE   TOWNSfflP. 


The  township  of  New  England  is  a  division  which  stands  between 
the  commune  and  the  caiUon  of  France,  and  which  corresponds  in 
general  to  the  English  tithing,  or  town.  Its  average  population  is 
from  two  to  three  thousand  ;*  so  that,  on  the  one  hand,  the  inter- 
ests of  the  inhabitants  are  not  likely  to  conflict,  and,  on  the  other, 
men  capable  of  conducting  its  affairs  are  always  to  be  found  among 
its  citizens. 


AUTHOamES   OF   THE   TOWNSHIP   IN  NEW   ENGLAND. 

The  People  the  Source  of  all  Power  here  as  Elsewhere. — ^Manages  its  own  Affairs. — 
No  Corporation. — The  greater  part  of  the  Authority  vested  in  the  Hands  of  the 
Selectmen. — How  the  Selectmen  act. — Town- Meeting. — Enumeration  of  the  public 
Officers  of  the  Township. — Obligatory  and  remunerated  Functions. 

In  the  township,  as  well  as  everywhere  else,  the  people  is  the  only 
source  of  power ;  but  in  no  stage  of  government  docs  the  body  of 

*  In  1830,  there  were  305  townships  in  the  state  of  Masschusetts,  and  610,014  inhab- 
itiiitS3  which  gives  an  arerage  of  about  2,000  inhabitants  to  each  township. 


t  s  more  immediate  influence.     In  Amrrica,  tbo  p 
r  whose  exigences  demaiiil  obedience  to  tbe  U 
iHty. 

land  the  majority  acts  by  representatires  in  tbe  c 
ilic  business  of  .the  state ;  but  if  such  bd  arrattgemcnV^^ 
I  general  affatrs,  in  the  township,  where  the  legialu  MJt- 
istrative  action  of  the  government  ia  in  niore  iiuinL  g* ' 
ith  the  subject,  the  system  of  representation  is  tidV-tf^ 
■c  is  DO  corporation;  but  the  body  of  elrrtons,  aftec«^* 
ted  its  magistrates,  directs  them  in  rvvrything  tbat*"^^ 
iple  and  ordinary  executive  business  of  the  (rtatc* 
things  13  so  contrary  to  our  ideas,  and  so  difiiTeirtV  ^ 
ms,  that  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  adduce  some  exwn-  — 
it  thoroughly.  ^H 

luties  in  the  township  tire  extremely  niimaoas  snd.  ^H 
il,  as  we  shall  see  farther  on;  but  the  lar^  propor-  ^| 
trative  power  is  rested  in  the  bauds  of  a  stililU  waWr 
ftls  called  "  the  selectmen."! 
laws  of  the  state  impose  a  certain  number  at  obG- 
!  selectmen,  which  they  may  fulfil  witliout  the  ta^  ^^| 


the  hodv  they  ccovern,  but  nhich  they  can  onlv  aet 


the  existinc:  state  of  thinc^s,  or  if  they  wish  to  undertake  any  new 
enterprise,  they  are  ol)lii!;('(l  to  refer  to  the  source  of  their  power. 
If,  for  instance,  a  scliool  is  to  be  established,  the  selectmen  convoke 
the  whole  body  of  electors  on  a  certain  day  at  an  appointed  place; 
they  explain  the  urgency  of  the  case ;  they  give  their  opinion  on 
the  means  of  satisfying  it,  on  the  probable  expense,  and  the  site 
which  seems  to  l^  most  favourable.  The  meeting  is  consulted  on 
these  several  points ;  it  adopts  the  principle,  marks  out  the  site, 
votes  the  rate,  and  confides  the  execution  of  its  resolution  to  the 
selectmen. 

The  selectmen  have  alone  the  right  of  calling  a  town-meeting ; 
but  they  may  be  requested  to  do  so :  if  the  citizens  are  desirous  of 
submitting  a  new  project  to  the  assent  of  the  township,  they  may 
demand  a  general  convocation  of  the  inhabitants ;  the  selectmen 
are  obliged  to  comply,  but  they  have  only  the  right  of  presiding 
at  the  meeting.* 

The  selectmen  are  elected  every  year  in  the  month  of  April  or 
of  May.     The  town-meeting  chooses  at  the  same  time  a  number 
of  municipal  magistrates,  who  are  intrusted  with  important  admin- 
istrative functions.     The  assessors  rate  the  township ;  the  collectors 
leceiTe  the  rate.    A  constable  is  appointed  to  keep  the  peace,  to 
watch  the  streets,  and  to  forward  the  execution  of  the  laws ;  the 
town-derk  records  all  the  town  votes,  orders,  grants,  births,  deaths, 
and  marriages ;  the  treasurer  keeps  the  funds ;  the  overseer  of  the 
poor  performs  the  difficult  task  of  superintending  the  action  of  the 
poor  laws ;  committee-men  are  appointed  to  attend  to  the  schools 
and  to  pubUc  instruction  ;  and  the  road-surveyers,  who  take  care 
of  the  greater  and  lesser  thoroughfares  of  the  township,  complete 
the  list  of  the   principal  functionaries.    They  are,  however,  still 
farther  subdivided ;  and  among  the  municipal  officers  are  to  be 
found  parish  commissioners,  who  audit  the  expenses  of  public  wor- 
ship ;  different  classes  of  inspectors,  some  of  whom  are  to  direct 
the  citizens  in  case  of  fire;  tithing-men,  listers,  hay  wards,  chimney- 
viewers,  fence-viewers  to  maintain  the  bounds  of  property,  timber- 
measurers,  and  sealers  of  weights  and  mea8ures.f 

There  are  nineteen  prmcipal  offices  in  a  township.     Every  in- 

•  See  laws  of  Massachusetts,  vol.  i.,  p.  150.    Act  of  the  S5th  March,  1786. 

t  All  these  magistrates  actually  exist ;  their  different  fonctioDS  are  all  detailed  in  a 
Wtk called,  "The  Town  Officer,''  by  Isaac  Goodwin,  Worcester,  1S87;  and  in  the 
OoilflctMm  of  the  General  Laws  of  MassachusetU,  3  vols.,  Boston,  1823. 
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mtrain^,  on  pain  of  being  filled,  to  umleflalce  G 
ion* ;  which,  however,  are  almost  al!  paid,  in  csdefi 
T  citizens  may  be  able  to  give  up  their  time  wilhmitd 
ral  the  American  system  is  not  to  grant  a  fixed  salaiy  *" 
ftries.  '  Ever)'  service  has  its  price,  aod  ihey  an:  r^  — 
pTopiH'tion  to  what  they  have  done. 


ESiSTEXCE    OF    THE 


!»t  Judge  or  his  own  Intttnl,— Corollarr  of  Ihe 
lh«  Proplc  — AppllullMi  of  Ibesp  DocUvfa  m  t1 
Towuitup  of  Sew  EnglMlJ  h  Boiereigo  la  llwl  ■• 
ibjeet  la  Ihe  Stale  m  all  other  Hitlers. — Bond  of 
ire  Itin  GoiiiHiDeoI  lends  lU  Agcots  lo  ttic  Comn 


idy  obsened,  that  the  prinuple  of  (lie  sovereign^ o 
vena  the  whole  political  system  of  the  Anglo-Amerir^  j 
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amine  the  c;enenil   influonce  wlildi   it  exercises  on  the  ordinary 
actions  of  life :  1  ani  now  speaking  of  the  nature  of  municipal 

bodies. 

The  township,  taken  as  a  whole,  and  in  relation  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country,  may  be  looked  upon  as  an  individual  to  whom 
the  theory  I  have  just  alluded  to  is  applied.  Municipal  independ- 
ence is  therefore  a  natural  consequence  of  the  principle  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people  in  the  United  States  :  all  the  American 
republics  recognise  it  more  or  less;  but  circumstances  have  pecu- 
liarly favoured  its  growth  in  New  England. 

In  this  part  of  the  Union  the  impulsion  of  political  activity  was 
given  in  the  townships ;  and  it  may  almost  be  said  that  each  of 
them  originally  formed  an  independent  nation.    When  the  kinjrs  of 
England  asserted  their  supremacy,  they  were  contented  to  assume? 
the  central  power  of  the  state.     The  townships  of  New  England 
remained  as  they  were  before ;  and  although  they  are  now  subject 
to  the  state,  they  were  at  first  scarcely  dependant  upon  it.     It  is 
important  to  remember  that  they  have  not  been  invested  with  privi- 
leges, but  that  they  seem,  on  the  contrary,  to  have  surrendered  a 
portion  of  their  independence  to  the  state.    The  townships  are  only 
subordinate  to  the  state  in  those  interests  which  I  shall  term  social, 
as  they  are  common  to  all  the  citizens.     They  are  independent  in  ' 
-all  that  concerns  themselves ;  and  among  the  inhabitants  of  New  '  f 
JSngland  I  believe  that  not  a  man  is  to  be  found  who  would  acknowl-  /' 
edge  that  the  state  has  any  right  to  interfere  in  their  local  interests. 
The  towns  of  New  England  buy  and  sell,  prosecute  or  are  indicted, 
augment  or  diminish  their  rates,  without  the  slightest  opposition  on 
the  part  of  the  administrative  authority  of  the  state.  I 

They  are  bound,  however,  to  comply  with  the  demands  of  the 
community.     If  the  state  is  in  need  of  money,  a  town  can  neither 
give  nor  withhold  the  supplies.     If  the  state  projects  a  road,  the 
township  cannot  refuse  to  let  it  cross  its  territory ;  if  a  police  regu- 
lation is  made  by  the  state,  it  must  be  enforced  by  the  town.     A 
uniform  system  of  instruction  is  organized  all  over  the  country,  and 
every  town  is  bound  to  establish  the  schools  which  the  law  ordains. 
In  speaking  of  the  administration  of  the  United  States,  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  point  out  the  means  by  which  the  townships  are  com- 
pelled to  obey  in  these  different  cases :  I  here  merely  show  the  ex- 
istence of  the  obligation.     Strict  as  this  obligation  is,  tlie  govern- 


more  difficult  to  create.     If  the  nmnirij)al  bodies  were  made  pow- 
erful and  in(le})endcnt,  the  aiithoritit\s  of  the  nation  n/iirht  be  dis- 
united, and  the  peace  of  the  country  endangered.     Yet,  witliout 
power  and  independence,  a  town  may  contain  good  subjects,  but  it 
can  have  no  active  citizens.     Another  iraportant  fact  is,  that  the 
township  of  New  England  is  so  constituted  as  to  excite  the  warm- 
est of  human  affections,  without  arousing  the  ambitious  passions  of 
the  heart  of  man.     The  officers  of  the  county  are  not  elected,  and 
their  authority  is  very  limited.   Even  the  state  is  only  a  second-rate 
community,  whose  tranquil  and  obscure  administration  offers  no  in- 
ducement sufficient  to  draw  men  away  from  the  circle  of  their  in- 
terests into  the  turmoil  of  public  affairs.     The  federal  government 
confers  power  and  honour  on  the  men  who  conduct  it ;  but  these 
individuals  can  never  be  very  numerous.     The  high  station  of  the 
presidency  can  only  be  reached  at  an  advanced  period  of  life ;  and 
the  other  federal  functionaries  are  generally  men  who  have  been 
favoured  by  fortune,  or  distinguished  in  some  other  career.     Such 
cannot  be  the  permanent  aim  of  the  ambitious.     But  the  township 
serves  as  a  centre  for  the  desire  of  public  esteem,  the  want  of  ex- 
citing interests,  and  the  taste  for  authority  and  popularity,  in  the 
midst  of  the  ordinary  relations  of  life :  and  the  passions  which 
commonly  embroil  society,  change  their  character  when  they  find 
a  vent  so  near  the  domestic  hearth  and  the  family  circle. 

In  the  American  states  power  has  been  disseminated  with  ad- 
mirable skill,  for  the  purpose  of  interesting  the  greatest  possible 
number  of  persons  in  the  common  weal.  Independently  of  the 
electors  who  are  from  time  to  time  called  into  action,  the  body 
politic  is  divided  into  innumerable  functionaries  and  officers,  who 
all,  in  their  several  spheres,  represent  the  same  powerful  corpora- 
tion in  whose  name  they  act.  The  local  administration  thus  affords 
an  unfailing  source  of  profit  and  interest  to  a'  vast  number  of  in- 
dividuals. 

The  American  system,  which  divides  the  local  authority  among 
80  many  citizens,  does  not  scruple  to  multiply  the  functions  of  the 
town  officers.  For  in  the  United  States  it  is  believed,  and  with 
truth,  that  patriotism  is  a  kind  of  devotion  which  is  strengthened 
by  ritual  observance.  In  this  manner  the  activity  of  the  township 
18  continually  perceptible ;  it  is  daily  manifested  in  the  fulfilment 
of  a  duty,  or  Ibe  exercise  of  right ;  and  a  constant  though  gentle 


the  midst  of  the  profound  peace  and 
in  America,  the  commotions  of  mun 
The  conduct  of  local  business  is  eas) 
the  people  has  long  been  complete ;  ss 
"when  the  people  first  set  foot  upon  tb 
tradition  exists  of  a  distinction  of  ranks 
nity  is  tempted  to  oppress  the  remaim 
may  injure  isolated  individuals  are  forgt 
ment  which  prevails.    If  the  govemme 
no  doubt  be  easy  to  point  out  its  deficiei 
emanates  from  those  it  governs,  and  ths 
casts  the  protecting  spell  of  a  parental 
term  of  comparison  disturbs  the  satisfactic 
formerly  governed  the  mass  of  the  col 
always  sovereign  in  the  township,  whei 
ancient,  but  a  primitive  state. 

The  native  of  New  England  is  attache 
it  is  independent  and  free :  his  co-operf 
his  attachment  to  its  interest ;  the  well-b 
his  affection ;  and  its  welfare  is  the  aim  < 
future  exertions ;  he  takes  a  part  in  ever 
he  practices  the  art  of  government  in  th< 
reach ;  he  accustoms  himself  to  those  fon 
the  steady  progress  of  liberty ;  he  imbibe 
a  taste  for  order,  comnrp)^'*'^'^''  ♦' — 


THE  COT-NTIES  OF  NEW  EN(;i,A\I). 

The  division  of  the  counties  in  America  has  considera])le  analogy 
with  that  of  the  arrondissements  of  France.  The  limits  of  the 
counties  are  arbitrarily  laid  down,  and  the  various  districts  which 
they  contain  have  no  necessary  connexion,  no  common  traditional 
or  natural  sympathy ;  their  object  is  simply  to  facilitate  the  admin- 
istration of  public  affairs. 

The  extent  of  the  township  was  too  small  to  contain  a  system  of 
judicial  institutions ;  each  county  has,  however,  a  court  of  justice,* 
a  sheriff  to  execute  its  decrees,  and  a  prison  for  criminals.  There 
are  certain  wants  which  are  felt  alike  by  all  the  townships  of  a 
county ;  it  is  therefore  natural  that  they  should  be  satisfied  by  a 
central  authority.  In  the  state  of  Massachusetts  this*  authority  is 
vested  in  the  hands  of  several  magistrates  who  are  appointed  by 
the  governor  of  the  state,  with  the  advicef  of  his  council.J  The 
officers  of  the  county  have  only  a  limited  and  occasional  authority 
which  is  applicable  to  certain  predetermined  cases.  The  state  and 
the  townships  possess  all  the  power  requisite  to  conduct  public 
business.  The  budget  of  the  cx5unty  is  only  drawn  up  by  its  officers. 
and  is  voted  by  the  legislature.^  There  is  no  assembly  which 
ffirectly  or  indirectly  represents  the  county ;  it  has,  therefore,  prop- 
erly speaking,  no  political  existence. 

A  twofold  tendency  may  be  discerned  in  the  American  constitu- 
tions, which  impels  the  legislator  to  centralize  the  legislative,  and 
to  disperse  the  executive  power.  The  township  of  New  England 
has  in  itself  an  indestructible  element  of  independence ;  but  this 
£stinct  existence  could  only  be  fictitiously  introduced  into  the 
county,  where  its  utility  had  not  been  felt.  All  the  townships 
united  have  but  one  representation,  which  is  the  state,  the  centre 
of  the  national  authority :  beyond  the  action  of  the  township  and 
that  of  the  nation,  nothing  can  be  said  to  exist  but  the  mfluence  of 
mdividual  exertion. 


*  See  the  act  of  14th  February,  1821.    Laws  of  Massachusetts,  vol.  i.,  p.  551. 
f  See  the  act  of  20th  February,  1819.    Laws  of  Massachusetts,  vol.  ii.,  p.  494. 
X  The  council  of  the  governor  is  an  elective  body. 
{  See  the  act  of  2d  November,  1791.    Laws  of  Massachusetts,  vol.  i.,  p.  61. 


ADMENISTRATIOS   IN   NEW    ENGLAND. 
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more  striking  to  a  European  travellerin  the  Uuited  f 
e  absence  of  what  wc  term  government,  or  the  ad- 
Written  laws  exist  in  America,  and  one  sees  that 
executed ;   but  although  everything  is  in  motioa, 
■h  gives  the  itnpube  to  the  social  machine  can  nOf  1 
overed.     Nevertheless,  as  all  prople  arc  obK^cd  W  J 


his  duty  is  intrusted.  There  may  be  nations  whom  tliis  distribu- 
tion of  social  powers  mi^ht  lead  to  anarchy ;  but  in  itself  it  is  not 
anarchical.  The  action  of  authority  is  indeed  thus  rendered  less 
irresistible,  and  less  perilous,  but  it  is  not  totally  suppressed. 

The  revolution  of  the  United  States  was  the  result  of  a  mature 
and  deliberate  taste  for  freedom,  not  of  a  vague  or  ill-defined  cra- 
ving for  independence.  It  contracted  no  alliance  with  the  .tm'bu- 
lent  passions  of  anarchy ;  but  its  course  was  marked,  on  the  con- 
trary, by  an  attachment  to  whatever  was  lawful  and  orderly. 

It  was  never  assumed  in  the  United  States  that  the  citizen  of  a 

free  country  has  a  right  to  do  whatever  he  pleases :  on  the  contrary, 

social  obhgations  were  there  imposed  upon  him  more  various  than 

anywhere  else;   no  idea  was  ever  entertained  of  attacking  the 

principles,  or  of  contesting  the  rights  of  society ;  but  the  exercise 

of  its  authority  was  divided,  to  the  end  that  the  office  might  be 

powerful  and  the  officer  insignificant,  and  that  the  community 

should  be  at  once  regulated  and  free.     In  no  country  in  the  world 

does  the  law  hold  so  absolute  a  language  as  in  America ;  and  in 

no  country  is  the  right  of  applying  it  vested  in  so  many  hands. 

The  administrative  power  in  the  United  States  presents  nothing 

either  central  or  hierarchical  in  its  constitution,  which  accounts  for 

its  passing  unperceived.     The  power  exists,  but  its  representative 

18  not  to  be  discerned. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  independent  townships  of  New 
£ngland  protect  their  own  private  interests;  and  the  municipal 
magistrates  are  the  persons  to  whom  the  execution  of  the  laws  of 
the  state  is  most  frequently  intrusted.*  Beside  the  general  laws, 
the  state  sometimes  passes  general  police  regulations;  but  more 
commonly  the  townships  and  town  officers,  conjointly  with  the  jus- 
tices of  the  peace,  regulate  the  minor  details  of  social  life,  accord- 
ing to  the  necessities  of  the  different  localities,  and  promulgate 
such  enactments  as  concern  the  health  of  the  community,  and  the 

*  See  "The  Town  Officer,"  especially  at  the  words  Selectken,  Assessors,  Col- 
iscToms,  Schools,  Surtetors  of  Highways.  I  take  one  example  in  a  thousand : 
the  state  prohibits  travelling  on  a  Sunday  ;  the  tffthing-men,  who  are  town-officers, 
aie  especially  charged  to  keep  watch  and  to  execute  the  law.  See  the  laws  of  Mas- 
nchuaetts,  toI.  i.,  p  410. 

The  selectmen  draw  up  the  lists  of  electors  for  the  election  of  the  goTemor,  and 
trutmit  the  result  of  the  ballot  to  the  secretary  of  the  state.  See  act  of  24th  Feb. 
1196 ;  i6.,  Tol.  i.,  p.  488. 
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peace  as  well  as  morality  of  the  citizens.*  Lastly,  these  munici* 
pal  magistrates  provide  of  their  own  accord  and  without  any  dele-* 
gated  powers,  for  those  unforeseen  emergencies  which  frequently 
occur  in  society  .f 

It  results  from  what  we  have  said,  that  in  the  state  of  Massa- 
chusetts the  administrative  authority  is  almost  entirely  restricted  to 
the  township,;^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^  distributed  among  a  great  number  of 
individuals.  In  the  French  commune  there  is  properly  but  one 
official  functionary,  namely,  the  maire ;  and  in  New  England  we 
have  seen  that  there  are  nineteen.  These  nineteen  functionaries 
do  not  in  general  depend  upon  one  another.  The  law  carefully 
prescribes  a  circle  of  action  to  each  of  these  magistrates ;  and 
within  that  circle  they  have  an  entire  right  to  perform  their 
functions  independently  of  any  other  authority.  Above  the  town- 
ship scarcely  any  trace  of  a  series  of  official  dignities  is  to  be 
found.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  county  officers  alter  a  de- 
cision of  the  townships,  or  town  magistrates,§  but  in  general  the 
authorities  of  the  county  have  no  right  to  interfere  with  the  author- 
ities of  the  township,!!  except  in  such  matters  as  concern  the 
county. 

The  magistrates  of  the  township,  as  well  as  those  of  the  county, 
are  bound  to  communicate  their  acts  to  the  central  govemm(»nt  in 
a  very  small  number  of  predetermined  cases.1I     But   the  central 

*  Thus,  for  instance,  the  selectmen  authorize  the  construction  of  drains,  point  out 
the  projwr  sites  for  slaughter-houses  and  other  trades  which  arc  a  nuisance  to  the 
Beighhourhood.     Sec  the  act  of  7th  June,  178.1 ;  Laws  of  Massachusetts,  vol.  i.,  p.  193. 

t  The  selectmen  take  measures  for  the  security  of  the  public  in  case  of  contagioufl 
disease,  conjouitly  with  the  justices  of  the  peace.  See  the  act  of  22d  June,  1797 1 
Yol.  i.,  p.  639. 

X  I  say  almoatf  for  there  are  various  circumstances  in  the  annals  of  a  towDship 
which  are  regulated  by  the  justice  of  the  peace  in  his  individual  capacity,  or  by  tho 
justices  of  the  peace,  assembled  in  the  chief  tovn[\  of  the 'county  ;  thus  licenses  are 
granted  by  the  justices.     See  the  act  of  28th  Feb.,  1787  ;  vol.  i.,  p.  297. 

§  Thus  licenses  are  only  granted  to  such  persons  as  can  produce  a  certificate  of 
good  conduct  from  the  selectmen.  If  the  selectmen  refuse  to  i?ive  the  certificate,  the 
]>arty  may  appeal  to  the  justices  assembled  in  the  court  of  sessions  ;  and  they  may 
grant  the  license.    See  the  act  of  12lh  March,  ISOS  j  vol.  ii.,  p.  li>6. 

The  townships  have  the  right  to  make  by-laws,  and  to  enforce  them  by  fines  which 
are  fixed  by  law ;  but  these  by-laws  must  be  approved  by  the  court  of  sessions.  See 
the  act  of  23d  March,  1786;  vol.  i.,  p.  2.>1. 

Q  In  Massachusetts  the  county-magistrates  are  frequently  called  upon  to  investigate 
the  acts  of  the  town-magistrates  ;  but  it  will  be  shown  farther  on  that  this  investigm- 
tioa  is  a  consequence,  not  of  their  administrative,  but  of  their  judicial  power. 

%  The  town  committees  of  schools  are  obliged  to  make  an  annual  rep<irt  to  the 
secretary  of  the  state  on  the  condition  of  the  school.  See  the  act  of  10th  Murch, 
18S7;  Tol.  iii.,  p.  ISS. 
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^\^rnment  is  not  represented  by  an  individual  whose  business  it 
is  to  publish  police  regulations  and  ordinances  enforcing  the  execu- 
tion of  the  laws ;  to  keep  up  a  regular  communication  with  the 
officers  of  the  township  and  the  county ;  to  inspect  their  conduct, 
to  direct  their  actions,  or  to  reprimand  their  faults.  There  is  no 
point  which  serves  as  a  centre  to  the  radii  of  the  administration. 

What,  then,  is  the  uniform  plan  on  which  the  government  is 
conducted,  and  how  is  the  compliance  of  the  counties  and  their 
magistrates,  or  the  townships  and  their  officers,  enforced  ?  In  the 
states  of  New  England  the  legislative  authority  embraces  more 
subjects  than  it  does  in  France ;  the  legislator  penetrates  to  the  very 
core  of  the  administration ;  the  law  descends  to  the  most  minute  de- 
tails ;  the  same  enactment  prescribes  the  principle  and  the  method 
of  its  application,  and  thus  imposes  a  multitude  of  strict  and  rigor- 
ously defined  obligations  on  the  secondary  functionaries  of  the  state. 
The  consequence  of  this  is,  that  if  all  the  secondary  functionaries 
of  the  administration  conform  to  the  law,  society  in  all  its  branches 
proceeds  with  the  greatest  uniformity ;  the  difficulty  remains  of 
compelling  the  secondary  functionaries  of  the  administration  to 
conform  to  the  law.  It  may  be  affirmed  that,  in  general,  society 
has  only  two  methods  of  enforcing  the  execution  of  the  laws  at 
its  disposal ;  a  discretionary  power  may  be  intrusted  to  a  superior 
functionary  of  directing  all  the  others,  and  of  cashiering  them  ia 
case  of  disobedience ;  or  the  courts  of  justice  may  be  authorized  to 
inffict  judicial  penalties  on  the  bflfwnder :  but  these  two  methods 
are  not  always  available. 

The  right  of  directing  a  civil  officer  pre-supposes  that  of  cashier- 
ing him  if  he  does  not  obey  orders,  and  of  rewarding  him  by  pro- 
motion if  he  fulfils  his  duties  with  propriety.  But  an  elected  ma- 
gistrate can  neither  be  cashiered  nor  promoted.  AJl  elective  functions 
are  inalienable  until  their  term  is  expired.  In  fact,  the  elected 
magistrate  has  nothing  cither  to  expect  or  to  fear  from  his  con- 
stituents ;  and  when  all  public  offices  are  filled  by  ballot,  there  can 
be  no  series  of  official  dignities,  because  the  double  right  of  com- 
manding and  of  enforcing  obedience  cshi  never  be  vested  in  the 
same  individual,  and  because  the  power  of  issuing  an  order  can 
never  be  joined  to  that  of  inflicting  a  punishment  or  bestowing  a 
reward. 

The  communities  therefore  in  which  the  secondary  functionaries 


Iment  are  ekcled,  are  perforce  obliged  to  make  great 

l1  penalties  as  a  means  of  administration.     This  is  not 

ight ;  for  those  in  power  are  apt  to  look  upon  the 

lelectivc  functionaries  as  one  concession,  and  the  sub- 

c  elective  magistrate  to  the  judges  of  the  land  as  au- 

I  are  equally  averse  to  both  these  innovations ;  and  as 

pressingjy  solicited  to  grant  the  former  than  the 

[:ede  to  the  election  of  the  magistrate,  and  leave  him 

If  the  judicial    power.     Nevertheless,  the  second  of 

i  is  the  only  thing  that  can  possibly  counterbalance 

I  it  will  be  found  that  an  elective  authority  which  is 

)  judicial  power  will,  sooner  or  later,  either  elude  all 

E  destroyed.     The  courts  of  justice  arc  the  only  pos* 

I  between  the  central  power  and  the  administrative 

I  alone  can  compel  the  elected  functionary  to  obey, 

Bling  the  rights  of  the   elector.      The  extension  of 

Ir  in  the  political  world  ought  therefore  to  be  in  the 

T  the  extension  of  elective  offices  ;  if  these  two  insti- 

t  go  hand  in  hand,  the  state  must  fall  into  anarchy  or 


pys  been  remarked  that  habils  of  legal  business  do  not 


mother-country.  The  governor  of  Massachusetts*  appoints  a  cer- 
tain number  of  justices  of  the  peace  in  every  county,  whose 
functions  last  seven  years.f  He  farther  designates  tliree  individuals 
from  among  the  whole  body  of  justices,  who  form  in  each  county 
what  is  called  the  court  of  sessions.  The  justices  take  a  personal 
share  in  public  business  ;  they  are  sometimes  intrusted  with  admm- 
istrative  functions  in  conjunction  with  elected  officers ;%  ^^Y  some- 
times constitute  a  tribimal,  before  which  the  i&agistrates  summarily 
prosecute  a  refractory  citizen,  or  the  citizens  inform  against  the 
abuses  of  the  magistrate.  But  it  is  in  the  court  of  sessions  that 
they  exercise  their  most  important  functions.  This  court  meets 
twice  a  year  in  the  county  town ;  in  Massachusetts  it  is  empowered 
to  enforce  the  obedience  of  the  greater  number§  of  pubUc  officers.|| 
It  must  be  observed  that  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts  the  court  of 
sessions  ia  at  the  same  time  an  administrative  body,  properly  so 
called,  and  a  political  tribunal.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the 
county  is  a  purely  administrative  division.  The  court  of  sessions 
presides  over  that  small  number  of  affairs  which,  as  they  concern 
several  townships,  or  all  the  townships  of  the  county  in  common, 
cannot  be  intrusted  to  any  one  of  them  in  particular.lT  In  all  that 
concerns  county  business,  the  duties  of  the  court  of  sessions  are 
therefore  purely  administrative ;  and  if  in  its  investigations  it  occa- 

*  We  shall  hereafter  learn  what  a  governor  is :  I  shall  content  myself  with  remark- 
JQ^  in  this  place,  that  he  represents  the  executive  power  of  the  whole  state. 
f  See  the  constitution  of  Massachusetts,  chap,  ii.,  §  1 ;  chap,  iii.,  §  3. 
X  Thus,  for  example,  a  stranger  arrives  in  a  township  from  a  country  where  a  con- 
tagious disease  prevails,  and  he  falls  ill.  Two  justices  of  the  peace  can,  with  the 
assent  of  the  selectmen,  order  the  sherifif  of  the  county  to  remove  and  take  care  of 
lum.     Act  of  22d  June,  1797  ;  vol.  i.,  p.  540. 

In  general  the  justices  interfere  in  all  the  important  acts  of  the  administration,  and 
Qltre  them  a  semi>judicial  character. 

§  1  say /iU  grtater  number  because  certain  administrative  misdemeanors  are  brought 
Isefore  the  ordinary  tribunals.  If,  for  instance,  a  township  refuses  to  make  the  neces- 
stary  expenditure  for  its  schools,  or  to  name  a  school-committee,  it  is  liable  to  a  heavy 
fine.  Bat  this  penalty  is  pronounced  by  the  supreme  judicial  court  or  the  court  of 
eommoa  pleas.  See  the  act  of  10th  March,  1827 ;  laws  of  Massachusetts,  vol.  iii., 
p.  190.  Or  when  a  township  neglects  to  provide  the  necessary  war*stores.  Act  of 
91st  February,  1822 ;  Id.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  570. 

I  In  theur  individual  capacity,  the  justices  of  the  peace  take  a  part  in  the  business 
of  the  counties  and  townships.  The  more  important  acts  of  the  municipal  govem- 
ment  are  rarely  decided  upon  without  the  co-operation  of  one  of  their  body. 

%  These  affairs  may  be  brought  under  the  following  heads :  1 .  The  erection  of  pris- 
CBS  and  courts  of  justice.  2.  The  county  budget,  which  is  afterward  voted  by  the 
state.  3.  The  assessment  of  the  taxes  so  voted.  4.  Grants  of  certain  patents.  5. 
*nie  laying  down  and  repairs  of  the  county  roads. 
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o-n-s  the  forms  of  judicial  procedure,  it  is  only  with  « 
^•n  information,'  or  as  aguaranlee  to  the  comraunily  over 
sides.     But  when  Ihe  administration  of  the  township 
t'fore  it,  it  almost  always  acts  as  a  judicial  body,  and  in 
-«L's  as  an  administrative  assembly, 
ililticulty  is  to  procure  the  obedience  nf  an  authority  so 
'pcndfnt  of  the  general  laws  of  the  state  as  the  town- 
i-  have  stated  that  assessors  are  annually  named  by  the 
i^'s,  In  k-\y  the  taxes.  If  a  township  attempts  to  evade 

■iiuns  condemns   it  to  a  heavy  penalty.f     The  fine  is 
th  of  the  inhabitants;  and  the  sheriff  of  the  county, 
W'wfT  of  justice,  executes  the  mandate.     Thus  it  is  that 
!  States  the  authority  of  the  government  is  mysteriously 
iider  tiic  forms  of  a  judicial  sentence;  and  its  influence 
me  time   fortified  by  that  irresistible  power  with  which 
vistod  the  formalities  of  law. 

>ceeiliiigs  are  easy  to  follow,  and  to  understand.     The 
lilc  u]inn  a  township  are  in  general  plain  and  accurately 
y  LOM-iist  in  a  simple  fact  without  any  complication,  or 
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sable  foundation  of  an  action  at  lav.  Thus,  if  the  selectmen  omit 
to  fulfil  the  legal  formalities  usual  at  town  elections,  they  may  be 
coikdemncd  to  pay  a  fine  ;•  but  when  the  public  officer  performs  his 
duty  vlthout  ability,  and  when  he  obeys  the  letter  of  the  law  with- 
out zeal  or  energy,  he  is  at  least  beyond  the  reach  of  juilicial  in- 
terference. The  court  of  sessions,  even  when  it  is  invested  with  its 
administrative  powers,  is  in  this  case  unable  to  compel  him  to  a 
more  satisfactory  obedience.  The  fear  of  removal  is  the  only  check 
to  these  qua»  ofiences ;  and  as  the  court  of  sessions  does  not  origi- 
nate the  town  authorities,  it  cannot  remove  functionaries  whom  it 
does  not  appoint.  Moreover,  a  perpetual  investigation  would  be 
necessary  to  convict  the  subordinate  officer  of  negligence  or  luke- 
varmness ;  and  the  court  of  sessions  sits  but  twice  a  year,  and  then 
only  judges  such  offences  as  are  brought  before  its  notice.  The'^ 
only  security  for  that  active  and  enlightened  obedience,  which  a 
court  of  justice  cannot  impose  upon  public  officers,  lies  in  the  pos- 
ability  of  their  arbitrary  removal.  In  France  this  security  is  sought 
far  in  powers  exercised  by  the  heads  of  the  administration ;  in 
America  it  is  sought  for  in  the  principle  of  election.  ^  / 

Thus,  to  recapitulate  in  a  few  words  what  I  have  been  show- 
ing:— 

If  a  public  officer  in  New  England  commits  a  crime  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  Ainctions,  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice  are  always  called 
upon  to  pass  sentence  upon  him. 

If  he  commits  a  fault  in  his  official  capacity,  a  purely  adminis- 
trative tribunal  is  empowered  to  punish  him ;  and,  if  the  affair  is 
important  or  urgent,  the  judge  supplies  the  omission  of  the  func- 
tioDary-t 

Lastly,  if  the  same  individual  is  guilty  of  one  of  those  intangible 
ofiences,  of  which  human  justice  has  no  cognizance,  he  annually 
appears  before  a  tribunal  from  which  there  is  no  appeal,  which 
can  at  once  reduce  him  to  insignificance,  and  deprive  him  of  bis 
charge.  This  system  undoubtedly  possesses  great  advantE^es,  but 
its  execution  is  attended  with  a  practical  difficult  which  it  b  im- 
portant to  point  out. 

*  L»wi  of  MaraochuMlls,  to),  u.,  p.  45. 

t  If,  for  awlaace,  a  township  persists  in  rrfnshig  to  nime  it*  menon,  lh<>  conrt  of 
mtioDS  DOminam  Ibem ;  uid  the  migislratei  thus  oppaictrd  arc  itiTeslcd  sKh  the 
«M  Mlthiintj  u  elected  officers.    Sc«  the  act  quoted  aboTe,  SOtii  Febntar;,  17ST. 


■eaiiy  observed  that  the  admiaistrative  tribunal,  whicla 
■  rourt  of  sessions,  has  no  rif^ht  of  inspection  over  the 
i.     It  can  only  interfere  when  the  conduct  of  a  ma^s— 
ially  brought  under  its  notice ;  and  this  is  the  delicate 

system.     The  Americans  of  New  England  are  unac— 
.h  the  office  of  public  prosecutor  in  the  court  of  ses— 
t  may  readily  be  perceived  (hat  it  could  not  have  been 
without    difticultj'.       If  an  accusing    magistrate    had 

appointed  in  tlie  chief  town  of  each  county,  and  if  he 
assisted  by  agents  in  the  townships,  he  would  not  have 
acquainted  with  what  was  going  on  in  the  county  than 
s  of  the  court  of  sessions.     But  (o  appoint  agents  in 
lip  would  have  been  to  centre  in  his  person  the  most 
)f  powers,  that  of   a  judicial  administration.     More- 
re  the  children  of  habit,  and  nothing  of  the  kind  esisls 
ition  ot  England.     The  Americans  have  therefore  di- 
icers  of  inspection  and  of  prosecution  as  well  as  all  the 

pprize  the  court  to  which  they  belong  of  all  the  mts-      ^ 
vhich    may  have  been    committed   in  their    county.f 
;rtain  great  offences  which  are  officially  prosecuted  by 

and  sensibly  nijiircd  by  an  administrative  aluisc,  it  is  natnial  that 
his  personal  interest  should  induce  him  to  j^rosecute.  Hut  il"  a  le^al 
formality  be  required,  which,  liowever  advantaj]jeous  to  the  com- 
munity, is  of  small  importance  to  individuals,  plaintiffs  may  be  less 
(easily  found ;  and  thus,  by  a  tacit  agreement,  the  laws  might  fall 
into  disuse.  Reduced  by  their  system  to  this  extremity,  the  Ameri- 
cans are  obliged  to  encourage  informers  by  bestowing  on  them  a 
portion  of  the  penalty  in  certain  cases  ;*  and  to  ensure  the  execu- 
tion of  the  laws  by  the  dangerous  expedient  of  degrading  the 

morals  of  the  people. 

The  only  administrative  authority  above  the  county  magistrates 

is,  properly  speaking,  that  of  the  government. 


GENERAL  REMARKS  ON  THE   ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

DUTerence  of  the  States  of  the  Union  in  their  Systems  of  Administration. — Activity 
■ad  Perfection  of  the  local  Authorities  decreases  toward  the  South. — Power  of  tho 
Ifagistrates  increases;  that  of  the  Elector  diminishes. — Administration  passes  from 
the  Township  to  the  County^ — States  of  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania. — Principles 
of  Administration  applicable  to  the  whole  Union. — Election  of  public  Officers,  and 
iBmlienability  of  their  Functions. — Absence  of  Gradation  of  Ranks.— Introduction 
of  judicial  Resources  into  the  Administration. 

I  HATE  already  premised  that  after  having  examined  the  consti- 
tution of  lie  township  and  the  county  of  New  England  in  detail,  I 
riiould  take  a  general  view  of  the  remainder  of  the  Union.  Town- 
dups  and  a  local  activity  exist  in  every  state ;  but  in  no  part  of  the 
confederation  is  a  township  to  be  met  with  precisely  similar  to  those 

*  In  cases  of  inrasion  or  insurrection,  if  the  town  officers  neglect  to  Airnish  the 
necessary  stores  and  ammunition  for  the  militia,  the  township  may  be  condemned  to 
a  fine  of  from  two  to  five  hundred  dollars.  It  may  readily  be  imngincd  that  in  such  a 
case  it  might  happeu  that  no  one  cared  to  prosecute  :  hence  the  law  adds  that  all  the 
citizens  may  indict  offences  of  this  kind,  and  that  half  the  fine  shall  belon/i^  to  the 
plaintiff.  See  the  act  of  6th  March,  1810;  vol.  ii.,  p.  236.  The  same  clau.se  is  fre- 
quently to  be  met  with  in  the  laws  of  Massachusetts.  Not  only  arc  private  individuals 
thus  incited  to  prosecute  public  officers,  but  the  public  officers  are  encouraged  in  tlie 
••me  manner  to  bring  the  disobedience  of  private  individuals  to  justice.  If  a  citizm 
refuses  to  perform  the  work  which  has  been  assigned  to  him  upon  a  road,  the  road- 
•OTfeyor  may  prosecute  him,  and  he  receives  half  tho  penalty  for  himself.  Sec  the 
laws  above  quoted,  vol.  i.,  p.  308. 
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'England.  The  more  we  descend  lowsrd  tlie  soulfa, 
ire  does  the  business  of  the  to  wnship  or  parish  become ; 
of  magistrates,  of  functions,  and  of  rights,  decreases ; 
ion  exercises  a  less  immediate  inlluence  on  affaiis  ;  to' 
ps  are  less  frequent,  and  the  subjects  of  debates  less  nun 
lie  power  of  the  elected  magislrale  is  augmented,  and  • 
lector  diminished,  while  the  public  spirit  of  the  local  O 
s  is  less  awakened  and  less  influential* 
)e  differences  may  be  perceived  to  a  certain  ejclent  la 
New  York ;  they  are  very  sensible  in  Pennsylvania  ; 
come  less  striking  as  we  advance  If>  the  northwest. 
f  of  the  emigrants  who  settle  in  the  northwestern  states 
of  New  Ene;land,  and  they  carry  the  habits  of  their  moti 
with  them  into  that  which  the)'  adopt.  A  township  inC 
>  means  ilis^milar  from  a  township  in  Massachusetts, 
have  seen  that  in  Massachusetts  the  principal  part  of 
idmintstration  lies  in  the  township.  It  forma  the  comr 
)f  the  interests  and  affections  of  the  citizens.  Bat 
0  be  the  case  as  we  descend  to  states  in  which  knowle 
generally  diffused,  and  where  the  townslilp  consequei 
ewer  guarantees  of  a  wise  and  active  administration. 
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right  of  taxing  the  inhabitants  to  a  certain  extent ;  and  in  this 
respect  it  enjoys  the  privileges  of  a  real  legislative  body :  at  the 
same  time  it  exercises  an  executive  power  in  the  county,  frequently 
directs  the  administration  of  the  townships,  and  restricts  their  au- 
thority within  much  narrower  bounds  than  in  Massachusetts. 

Such  are  the  principal  differences  which  the  systems  of  county 
and  town  administration  present  in  the  federal  states.     Were  it 
my  intention  to  examine  the  provisions  of  American  law  minutely, 
I  should  have  to  point  out  still  farther  differences  in  the  executive 
details  of  the  several  communities.     But  what  I  have  already  said 
may  suffice  to  show  the  general  principles  on  which  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  United  States  rests.    These  principles  are  differently 
applied ;  their  consequences  are  more  or  less  numerous  in  various 
localities ;  but  they  are  always  substantially  the  same.    The  laws 
differ,  and  their  outward  features  change,  but  their  character  does 
not  vary.     K  the  township  and  the  county  are  not  everywhere  con- 
stituted in  the  same  manner,  it  is  at  least  true  that  in  the  United 
States  the  county  and  the  township  are  always  based  upon  the 
same  principle,  namely,  that  every  one  is  the  best  judge  of  what 
concerns  himself  alone,  and  the  person  most  able  to  supply  his  pri- 
vate wants.     The  township  and  the  county  are  therefore  bound  to 
take  care  of  their  special  interests  :  the  state  governs,  but  it  does 
not  interfere  with  their  administration.     Exceptions  to  this  rule 
may  be  met  with,  but  not  a  contrary  principle. 

The  first  consequence  of  this  doctrine  has  been  to  cause  all  the 
magistrates  to  be  chosen  either  by,  or  at  least  from  among  the  citi- 
zens. As  the  officers  are  everywhere  elected  or  appointed  for  a 
certain  period,  it  has  been  impossible  to  establish  the  rules  of  ^ 
dependant  series  of  authorities ;  there  are  almost  as  many  indepen- 
dent functionaries  as  there  are  functions,  and  the  executive  power 
is  disseminated  in  a  multitude  of  hands.  Hence  arose  the  indis- 
pensable necessity  of  introducing  the  control  of  the  courts  of  jus- 
tice over  the  administration,  and  the  system  of  pecuniary  penalties, 
by  which  the  secondary  bodies  and  their  representatives  are  con- 


410.  Idem  chap,  xii.,  p.  366:  also  in  the  Acts  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  an  act  relating  to 
county  commissioners,  25th  February,  1S24,  p.  263.  See  the  Digest  of  the  Laws  of 
Pennsylvania,  at  the  words,  County-rates  aicd  Levies,  p.  170. 

In  the  state  of  New  York,  each  township  elects  a  representative,  who  has  a  shore 
it  the  administration  uf  the  county  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  township. 


^  tiic  peace  everywhere  p< 

of  the  townships  and  the  counties, 
as  the  judges  of  public  misdemeanc 
the  more  important  classes  of  public 
nizance  of  the  ordinary  tribunals. 

The  election  of  public  officers,  or  tt 
tions,  the  absence  of  a  gradation  of  { 
of  a  judicial  control  over  the  second  a 
tration,  are  the  universal  characteristi 
from  Maine  to  the  Floridas.     In  som 
York  has  advanced  most  in  this  direct 
administration  begin  to  be  discernible, 
the  officers  of  the  central  government  . 
sort  of  inspection  or  control  over  the  set 
times  they  constitute  a  court  of  appeal : 

*  In  some  of  the  southern  states  the  county-coun 
of  the  adroinistration.  See  the  Statutes  of  the  Sta 
Taxes,  &c. 

t  For  instance,  the  direction  of  public  instruction  < 
ment.    The  legislature  names  the  members  of  the 
regents ;  the  governor  and  lieutenant-gorernor  of 
number.    Revised  Statutes,  toI.  i.,  p.  465.    The  r 
visit  the  colleges  and  academies,  and  make  their 
superintendence  is  not  inefficient,  for  several  reasons 
corporations  stand  in  need  of  a  charter,  which  is  on! 
of  the  regents :  every  year  funds  are  distributed  by 
of  learning,  and  the  regents  are  the  distributors 
"  Public  Instruction,"  Revised  Statutes,  vol.  i.,  p.  4 

The  school  commissioners  ar<»  nKi;*— -» * 
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In  the  state  of  New  York  judicial  penalties  are  less  used  than  in 
other  parts  as  a  means  of  administration ;  and  the  right  of  prose- 
cuting the  offences  of  public  officers  is  vested  in  fewer  hands.* 
The  same  tendency  is  faintly  observable  in  some  other  states  ;|  but 
in  general  the  prom'ment  feature  of  the  administration  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  is  its  excessive  local  independence. 


OF    THE   STATE. 

I  HAVE  described  the  townships  and  the  administration :  it  now 
remains  for  me  to  speak  of  the  state  and  government.  This  is 
ground  I  may  pass  over  rapidly,  without  fear  of  being  misunder- 
stood ;  for  all  I  have  to  say  is  to  be  found  in  written  forms  of  the 
various  constitutions,  which  are  easily  to  be  procured  .J  These 
constitutions  rest  upon  a  simple  and  rational  theory ;  their  forms 
have  been  adopted  by  all  constitutional  nations,  and  are  become 
familiar  to  us. 

In  this  place,  therefore,  it  is  only  necessary  for  me  to  give  a 
short  analysis  ;  I  shall  endeavour  afterward  to  pass  judgement  upon 
what  I  now  describe. 

«ad  controlling  the  subordinate  agents,  without  that  of  rewarding  or  punishing  them. 
The  same  individual  is  never  empowered  to  give  an  order  and  to  punish  disobedience ; 
he  has  therefore  the  right  of  commanding,  without  the  means  of  exacting  compliance. 
In  1830  the  superintendent  of  schools  complained  in  his  annual  report  addressed  to 
the  legislature,  that  several  school  commissioners  had  neglected,  notwithstanding  his 
application,  to  furnish  him  with  the  accounts  which  were  due.  He  added,  that  if  thifl 
omission  continued,  he  should  be  obliged  to  prosecute  them,  as  the  law  directs,  before 
the  proper  tribunals. 

•  Thus  the  district-attorney  is  directed  to  recover  all  fines  below  the  sum  of  fifty 
dollars,  unless  such  a  right  has  been  specially  awarded  to  another  magistrate.  Revised 
Statutes^  vol.  i.,  p.  383. 

t  Several  traces  of  centralization  may  be  discovered  in  Massachusetts ;  for  instance, 
the  committees  of  the  town-schools  are  directed  to  make  an  annual  report  to  the  secre- 
tary of  state.    See  Laws  of  Massachusetts,  vol.  i.,  p.  367. 

X  See  the  Constitution  of  New  York. 

Vol.  L— H 


LKJI^LiTLVE  POft'ER  OF  THE  STATE. 
iin...-D,ir>.r™i  fimcuons  of  ibtse  Iwo  Bodies. 

ii-h  generally  bears  the  name  of  the  senate. 
e  is  cnrnmnnly  a  legislative  body  ;  but  it  sometimes 
(ei'ulivc  aijil  juilicial  one.     It  takes  a  part   in  the 
1  scvfijil  ways,  according  to  the  Mnstitutioo  of  the 
:  ;*  tiul  it  is  in  the  nomination  of  public  ftinctionaries 
omnionly  a.ssuines  an  executive  power.     It  partakes 
>-er  in  the  Uial  of  certain  political  olfences.and  some- 
he  decision  of  certain  civil  cases.f     The  number  of 
always  sniail.     The  other  branch  of  the  legislature, 
ly  callni  ihe  house  of  representatives,  has  no  share 
le  aJiiiinistration,  and  only  takes  a  part  in  the  judicial 
ch  as  it  impeaches  pubhc  functionaries  before  the 

■rs  of  the  two  houses  are  nearly  everywhere  sutgect        ^ 

The  only  advantaii^es  wlilch  result  iVom  the  prcsont  ronslitiition  of 
the  United  States,  are,  the  division  of  the  legislative  power,  and  the 
consequent  eheck  upon  political  assemblies  ;  with  tlie  creation  of  a 
tribunal  of  appeal  for  the  revision  of  the  laws. 

Time  and  experience,  however,  have  convinced  the  Americans 

that  if  these  are  its  only  advantages,  the  division  of  the  legislative 

pcwer  is  still  a  principle  of  the  greatest  necessity.     Pennsylvania 

'was  the  only  one  of  the  United  States  which  at  first  attempted  to 

establish  a  single  house  of  assembly ;  and  Franklin  himself  was  so 

far  carried  away  by  the  necessary  consequences  of  the  principle  of 

the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  as  to  have  concurred  in  the  measure ; 

but  the  Pennsylvanians  were  soon  obliged  to  change  the  law,  and 

to  create  two  houses.     Thus  the  principle  of  the  division  of  the 

legislative  power  was  finally  established,  and  its  necessity  may 

henceforward  be  regarded  as  a  demonstrated  truth. 

This  theory,  which  was  nearly  unknown  to  the  republics  of  an- 
tiquity —  which  was  introduced  into  the  world  almost  by  accident, 
like  so  many  other  great  truths  —  and  misunderstood  by  several 
modem  nations,  is  at  length  become  an  axiom  in  the  political 
adence  of  the  present  age. 


THE  EXECUTIVE  POWER  OF  THE  STATE. 

Office  of  GoTeraor  in  an  American  State. — The  Place  he  occupies  in  relation  to  the 
Legislature. — His  Rights  and  his  Duties. — His  Dependance  on  the  People. 

The  executive  power  of  the  state  may  with  truth  be  said  to  be 
represented  by  the  governor,  although  he  enjoys  but  a  portion  of 
its  rights.  The  supreme  magistrate,  under  the  title  of  governor,  is 
the  official  moderator  and  counsellor  of  the  legislature.  He  is  armed 
with  a  suspensive  veto,  which  allows  him  to  stop,  or  at  least  to  re- 
tard, its  movements  at  pleasure.  He  lays  the  wants  of  the  country 
before  the  legislative  body,  and  points  out  the  means  which  he 
thinks  may  be  usefully  employed  in  providing  for  them  ;  he  is  the 
natural  executor  of  its  decrees  in  all  the  undertakings  which  interest 
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the  nation  at  large*  In  the  absence  of  the  legislature, the  goTernor 
is  bound  to  take  all  necessary  steps  to  guard  the  state  against  vio- 
lent shocks  and  unforeseen  dangers. 

The  whole  military  power  of  the  state  is  at  the  disposal  of  the 
governor.  He  is  the  commander  of  the  militia  and  head  of  the 
armed  force.  When  the  authority,  which  is  by  general  consent 
awarded  to  the  laws,  is  disregarded,  the  governor  puts  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  armed  force  of  the  state,  to  quell  resistance  and  to 
restore  order. 

Lastly,  the  governor  takes  no  share  in  the  administration  of 
townships  and  counties,  except  it  be  indirectly  in  the  nomination  of 
justices  of  the  peace,  which  nomination  he  has  not  the  power  to 
revoke.f 

The  governor  is  an  elected  magistrate,  and  is  generally  chosen 
for  one  or  two  years  only ;  so  that  he  always  continues  to  be 
strictly  dependant  on  the  majority  who  returned  him. 


POLITICAL  EFFECTS  OF  THE  SYSTEM  OF  LOCAL  ADMINISTRATION  IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES. 

Nccessarj'  Distinction  brlween  the  general  Centralization  of  Government,  and  the 
Centralization  of  tTic  local  Administration. — Local  Administration  not  centralized  in 
the  United  Slates  ;  great  general  Centralization  of  the  Government. — Some  bad  Con- 
sequences resulting  to  the  United  States  from  the  local  Administration. — Adminis- 
trative Advantages  attending  this  Order  of  things. — The  Power  which  conducts  the 
Government  is  less  regular,  less  enlightened,  less  learned,  but  much  greater  than  in 
Europe. — Political  Advantages  of  this  Order  of  things. — In  the  United  States  the  In- 
terest of  the  Country  are  ever>'where  kept  in  View. — Support  given  to  the  Government 
by  the  Community. — Provincial  Institutions  more  necessary  in  Proportion  as  the 
social  Condition  becomes  more  democratic. — Reason  of  this. 

Centralization  is  become  a  word  of  general  and  daily  use, 
without  any  precise  meaning  being  attached  to  it.  Nevertheless, 
there  exist  two  distinct  kinds  of  centralization,  which  it  is  necessary 
to  discriminate  with  accuracy. 

•  Practically  speaking,  it  is  not  always  the  governor  who  executes  the  plans  of  tha 
legislature ;  it  oAen  happens  that  the  latter,  in  voting  a  measure,  names  special  agents 
to  superintend  the  execution  of  it. 

t  In  some  of  the  states  the  justices  of  the  peace  are  not  nominated  by  the  goTemor. 
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Certain  interests  are  common  to  all  parts  of  a  nation,  such  as 
the  enactment  of  its  general  laws,  and  the  maintenance  of  its  for- 
eign relations.  Other  interests  are  peculiar  to  certain  parts  of  the 
nation ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  business  of  different  townships. 
'When  the  power  which  directs  the  general  interests  is  centred  in 
one  place,  or  in  the  same  persons,  it  constitutes  a  central  govern- 
ment. The  power  of  directing  partial  or  local  interests,  when 
brought  together,  in  like  manner  constitutes  what  may  be  termed  a 
central  administration. 

Upon  some  points  these  two  kinds  of  centralization  coalesce ; 
Ijut  by  classifying  the  objects  which  fall  more  particularly  within 
the  province  of  each  of  them,  they  may  easily  be  distinguished. 

It  is  evident  that  a  central  government  acquires  immense  power 
'when  united  to  administrative  centralization.  Thus  combined,  it 
accustoms  men  to  set  their  own  will  habitually  and  completely 
aside ;  to  submit,  not  only  for  once  or  upon  one  point,  but  in  every 
respect,  and  at  all  times.  Not  only,  therefore,  does  this  union  of 
power  subdue  them  by  force,  but  it  affects  them  in  the  ordinary 
habits  of  life,  and  influences  each  individual,  first  separately,  and 
then  collectively. 

These  two  kinds  of  centralization  mutually  assist  and  attract  each 
other :  but  they  must  not  be  supposed  to  be  inseparable.  It  is  im- 
possible to  imagine  a  more  completely  central  government  than 
that  which  existed  in  France  under  Louis  XIV. ;  when  the  same 
individual  was  the  author  and  the  interpreter  of  the  laws,  and  being 
the  representative  of  France  at  home  and  abroad,  he  was  justified 
in  asserting  that  the  state  was  identified  with  his  person.  Never- 
tfaelesSy  the  administration  was  much  less  centralized  under  Louis 
XlV.y  than  it  is  at  the  present  day. 

In  England  the  centralization  of  the  government  is  carried  to 
great  perfection ;  the  state  has  the  compact  vigor  of  a  man,  and  by 
the  sole  act  of  its  will  it  puts  immense  engines  in  motion,  and 
wields  or  collects  the  efforts  of  its  authority.  Indeed,  I  cannot 
concdve  that  a  nation  can  enjoy  a  secure  or  prosperous  existence 
without  a  powerful  centralization  of  government.  But  I  am  of 
opinion  that  a  central  administration  enervates  the  nations  in  which 
it  exists  by  incessantly  diminishing  their  public  spirit.  If  such  an 
administration  succeeds  in  condensing  at  a  given  moment  on  a  given 
pmnt  all  the  disposable  resources  of  a  people,  it  impairs  at  least 
H2  12 
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fwnl  of  those  resources.  It  majr  ensnie  a  vkl 
strife,  but  it  gradually  relaxes  the  nnews  of  K 
atribule  admirably  to  the  transieot  greatness  of  a  n 
it  ensure  the  durable  prosperity  of  a  people. 
'  pay  proper  attenlion,  we  shall  find  that  wlienercr  it  i»a 
date  cannot  act  because  it  has  no  ci-nlrdl  pnint,  it  is 
salioii  of  the  goveniiuent  in  whidi  it  i»  doficieat.  ll 
tly  asserted,  and  we  are  prepared  to  a&seiit  to  ibe  projM 
it  the  fiercQan  empire  was  iipter  able  to  bring  all  its  pO« 
don.  But  the  reason  was,  that  the  state  haa  oever  b 
enforce  obedience  to  its  general  laws,  becatise  Ibr  sev« 
-s  of  that  great  body  always  cl^ieil  the  rig^hl,  or  fonnd 
of  refusing  their  co-operation  to  the  representatives  of 
I  authority,  even  "ui  the  affairs  which  coDcerned  ibe  a 
«op]e;  in  other  words,  because  there  was  no  centralizat 
TOtnent.  The  same  remark  is  appllrable  to  the  loid 
he  cause  of  all  the  confusion  of  feudal  society  was  tbnt 
not  only  of  local  but  of  general  interests,  was  iin 
a  thousand  hands,  and  broken  up  in  a  thousand  difl«r 
llie  absence  of  a  central  government  prevented  the  nati 
jpe  from  advancing  with  enerEY  in  any  slrniehtforw 
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■tlierefore,  the  only  limit  to  its  action.     In  juxtapo^tion  to  it,  and 
«jnder  its  immediate  control,  is  the  representative  of  the  executive 
power,  'whose  duty  it  is  to  constrain  the  refractoiy  to  submit  hy 
superior  force.     The  only  symptom  of  weakness  lies  in  certain  de- 
■t:  ails  of  the  action  of  the  government    The  American  republics 
Isave  no  standing  armies  to  intimidate  a  discontented  minority ;  but 
as  no  minority  has  as  yet  beea  reduced  to  declare  open  war,  the 
necessity  of  an  army  has  not  been  felt.    The  state  usually  employs 
t-he  officers  of  the  township  or  the  county,  to  deal  with  the  citizens. 
Thus,  for  instance,  in  New  England  the  assessor  fixes  the  rate  of  ' 
laxes ;  Ihe  collector  receives  them ;  the  town  treasurer  transmits  ' " 
the  amount  to  the  public  treasury;  and  the  disputes  which  may*"' 
arise  are  brought   before  the   ordinary  courts  of  justice,     This^) 
method  of  collecting  taxes  is  slow  as  well  as  inconvenient,  and  it  '' 
would  prove  a  perpetual  hinderance  to  a  government  whose  pecu- 
niary demands  were  lai^.     In  general  it  is  desirable  that  in  what- 
ever materially  aflects  its  existence,  the  government  should  be 
served  by  officers  of  its  own,  appointed  1^  itself,  removable  at 
pleasure,  and  accustomed  to  rapid  methods  jf  proceeding.     But  it 
■will  always  be  easy  for  the  central  government,  organized  as  it  is 
in  America,  to  introduce  new  and  more  efficacious  modes  of  action 
jHY>portioned  to  its  wants. 

The  absence  of  a  central  government  will  not,  then,  as  has  often 
been  asserted,  prove  the  destructiofPof  the  republics  of  the  New 
World ;  far  from  supposing  that  the  American  governments  are 
not  sufficiently  coitralized,  I  Shall  prove  hereafter  th3t  they  are  too 
mu<^-so.  The  legislative  bodies  daily  encroach  upon  the  authori- 
ty of  tiie  government,  and  their  tendency,  lilce  that  of  the  French 
convention,  is  to  appropriate  it  entirely  to  themselves.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  social  power  is  constantly  changing  hands, 
because  it  is  subordinate  to  the  power  of  the  people,  which  is  too 
apt  to  forget  the  nlaxims  of  wisdom  and  of  foresight  in  the  con- 
tdcnsoess  of  its  strength :  hence  arises  its  danger ;  and  thus  its 
vigor,  and  not  its  impotence,  will  probably  be  the  cause  of  its  ulti- 
mate destruction. 

The  system  of  local  administration  produces  several  dlfTerent 
effects  in  America.  The  Americans  seem  to  me  to  have  outstep- 
ped the  limits  of  sound  policy,  in  isolating  the  administration  of 
the  government ;  for  order,  even  in  second-rate  affairs,  is  a  mutter 
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of  national  importance.*  As  the  state  has  no  administratiye  func- 
tionaries of  its  own,  stationed  on  different  parts  of  its  territory,  to 
whom  it  can  give  a  common  impulse,  the  consequence  is  that  it 
rarely  attempts  to  issue  any  general  police  regulations.  The  want 
of  these  regulations  is  severely  felt,  and  is  frequently  observed  by 
Europeans.  The  appearance  of  disorder  which  prevails  on  the 
surface,  leads  them  at  fli*st  to  imagine  that  society  is  in  a  state  of 
anarchy ;  nor  do  they  perceive  their  mistake  till  they  have  gone 
deeper  into  the  subject.  Certain  undertakings  are  of  importance 
to  the  whole  state ;  but  they  cannot  be  put  in  execution,  because 
there  is  no  national  administration  to  direct  them.  Abandoned  to 
the  exertions  of  the  towns  or  counties,  under  the  care  of  elected 
or  temporary  agents,  they  lead  to  no  result,  or  at  least  to  no  dura- 
ble benefit. 

The  partisans  of  centralization  in  Europe  maintain  that  the 
government  directs  the  affairs  of  each  locality  better  than  the  citi- 
zens could  do  it  for  themselves :  this  may  be  true  when  the  cen- 
tral power  is  enlightened,  and  when  the  local  districts  are  ignorant ; 
when  it  is  as  alert  as  they  are  slow  ;  when  it  is  accustomed  to,act, 
and  they  to  obey.  Indeed,  it  is  evident  that  this  double  tendency 
must  augment  with  the  increase  of  centralization,  and  that  the 
readiness  of  the  one,  and  the  incapacity  of  the  others,  must  be- 
eomc  more  and  more  prominent.     But  I  deny  that  such  is  the  case 

•  The  auihoniy  whiih  roprosonls  iho  stale  ous;ht  not,  I  think,  to  waive  the  right 
ot  in^]>ociin!;  tho  loral  a>lnunisTratinn,  evon  whon  it  does  not  interfere  more  actirely. 
Sui>|'t>>o,  Tor  in>iaiu*e.  that  an  a^tut  of  the  eoverument  was  stationed  at  some  appoint- 
or! <]>oi,  in  tho  county,  to  }trosi'cuto  tho  nusdomeanors  of  the  town  and  county  officers, 
woiil.i  not  a  inort'  inr.torm  orvlor  bo  i!io  rosuh.  without  in  any  way  comfvomising  the 
inilo}>.'n.lonoo  of  tho  town»»hip'  Nothing  of  the  kind,  however,  exists  in  America, 
ih'Mo  :>  noih'iii;  alovo  tho  ooiiiity  courts,  whioh  have,  as  it  were,  only  an  accidental 
co2n'/aiK'i^  of  tho  oti\-ncos  thoy  are  meant  to  repress. 

[Th's  nott*  sooins  to  liave  hoon  wniton  without  reference  to  the  provision  existing. 
It  !<  boliovo  1.  m  ovory  state  of  the  Tnion,  by  which  a  local  otficer  is  appointed  in  each 
county,  to  c>>u  hict  all  pubhc  pn^socutions  at  the  ex}^nse  of  the  state.  And  in  each 
ciMpr.y.  a  ;;r.inl-iury  i>i  a'^soinblod  three  or  lour  times  at  least  m  every  year,  to  which 
all  who  aro  a-^ivrr-.i-vol  have  free  access,  and  where  every  complamt,  particularly  those 
a;^aiu>t  public  otUcor^  which  hu>  the  least  color  of  truth,  is  sure  to  be  heard  and  in- 
vciiiir^iio  I 

Such  an  ajjont  a"*  the  author  "usrcests  would  soon  come  to  be  considered  a  public 
intormor,  the  most  odious  of  all  characters  in  the  I'm  ted  States  ;  and  he  would  lose 
all  etliciciicy  an  J  ^trength.  With  the  provision  abine  mentioned,  there  is  little  danger 
that  a  citizen,  oppressed  by  a  public  otficer.  wouli  tind  any  iitficuhy  in  becoming  hia 
own  informer,  and  mducmg  a  ngid  inquiry  mto  the  alleged  misconduct. — AmerUam 
MdUor,] 
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^when  the  people  is  as  enlightened,  as  awake  to  its  interests,  and 
as  accustomed  to  reflect  on  them,  as  the  Americans  are.  I  am  per- 
suaded, on  the  contrary,  that  in  this  case  the  collective  strength  of 
the  citizens  will  always  conduce  more  efficaciously  to  the  public 
welfare  than  the  authority  of  the  government.  It  is  difficult  to 
point  out  with  certainty  the  means  of  arousing  a  sleeping  popula- 
tion, and  of  giving  it  passions  and  knowledge  which  it  does  not 
possess ;  it  is,  I  am  well  aware,  an  arduous  task  to  persuade  men 
to  busy  themselves  about  their  own  affairs  ;  and  it  would  frequent- 
ly be  easier  to  interest  them  in  the  punctilios  of  court  etiquette  than 
in  the  repairs  of  their  common  dwelling.  But  whenever  a  central 
administration  affects  to  supersede  the  persons  most  interested,  I 
am  inclined  to  suppose  that  it  is  either  misled,  or  desirous  to  mis- 
lead. However  enlightened  and  however  skilful  a  cential  power 
may  be,  it  cannot  of  itself  embrace  all  the  details  of  the  existence 
of  a  great  nation.  Such  vigilance  exceeds  the  powers  of  man. 
And  when  it  attempts  to  create  and  set  in  motion  so  many  compli- 
cated springs,  it  must  submit  to  a  very  imperfect  result,  or  consume 
itself  in  bootless  efforts. 

Centralization  succeeds  more  easily,  indeed,  in  subjecting  the 
external  actions  of  men  to  a  certain  uniformity,  which  at  last  com- 
mands our  regard,  independently  of  the  objects  to  which  it  is 
applied,  like  those  devotees  who  worship  the  statue  and  forget  the 
deity  it  represents.  Centralization  imparts  without  difficulty  an 
admirable  regularity  to  the  routine  of  business ;  rules  the  details  of 
the  social  police  with  sagacity  ;  represses  the  smallest  disorder  and 
the  most  petty  misdemeanors  ;  maintains  society  in  a  statu  quo,  alike 
secure  from  improvement  and  decline ;  and  perpetuates  a  drowsy 
precision  in  the  conduct  of  affairs,  which  is  bailed  by  the  heads  of 
the  administration  as  a  sign  of  perfect  order  and  public  tranquillity  ;* 
in  short,  it  excels  more  in  prevention  than  in  action.  Its  force 
deserts  it  when  society  is  to  be  disturbed  or  accelerated  in  its  course ; 
and  if  once  the  co-operation  of  private  citizens  is  necessary  to  the 

*  China  appears  to  me  to  present  the  most  perfect  instance  of  that  species  of  vreU- 
being  which  a  completely  central  administration  may  furnish  to  tlie  nations  among 
which  it  exists.  Travellers  assure  us  that  the  Chinese  have  peace  without  happiness, 
industry  without  improvement,  str\bility  without  strenc^th,  and  public  order  without 
public  morality.  The  condition  of  society  is  always  tolerable,  never  excellent.  I  am 
convinced  that,  when  China  is  opened  to  European  observation,  it  will  be  found  to  con- 
tain the  most  perfect  model  of  a  central  administration  which  cxicts  in  the  universe. 
:■    -     J   ;  ... 
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furtherance  of  its  measures,  the  secret  of  its  impotence  is  disclosed. 
Even  while  it  invokes  their  assistance,  it  is  on  the  condition  that 
they  shall  act  exactly  as  much  as  the  government  chooses,  and  ex- 
actly in  the  manner  it  appoints.  They  are  to  take  charge  of  the 
details,  without  aspiring  to  guide  the  system ;  they  are  to  work  in 
a  dark  and  subordinate  sphere,  and  only  to  judge  the  acts  in  which 
they  have  themselves  co-operated,  by  their  results.  These,  how- 
ever, are  not  conditions  on  which  the  alliance  of  the  human  will  is 
to  be  obtained  ;  its  carriage  must  be  free,  and  its  actions  responsi- 
ble, or  (such  is  the  constitution  of  man)  the  citizen  had  rather 
remain  a  passive  spectator  than  a  dependant  actor  in  schemes  with 
which  he  is  unacquainted. 

It  is  undeniable,  that  the  want  of  those  uniform  regulations  which 
control  the  conduct  of  every  inhabitant  of  France  is  not  unfre- 
quently  felt  in  the  United  States.  Gross  instances  of  social  indif- 
ference and  neglect  are  to  be  met  with  ;  and  from  time  to  time 
disgraceful  blemishes  are  seen,  in  complete  contrast  with  the  sur- 
rounding civilization.  Useful  undertakings,  which  cannot  succeed 
without  perpetual  attention  and  rigorous  exactitude,  are  very  fre- 
quently abandoned  in  the  end  ;  for  in  America,  as  well  as  in  other 
countries,  the  people  is  subject  to  sudden  impulses  and  momentary 
exertions.  The  European  who  is  accustomed  to  find  a  functionary 
alwap  at  hand  to  interfere  with  all  he  undertakes,  has  some  diffi- 
culty in  accustoming  himself  to  the  complex  mechanism  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  townships.  In  general  it  may  be  affirmed  that  the 
lesser  details  of  the  police,  which  render  life  easy  and  comfortable, 
are  neglected  in  America  ;  but  that  the  essential  guarantees  of  man 
in  society  are  as  strong  there  as  elsewhere.  In  America  the  power 
which  conducts  the  government  is  far  less  regular,  less  enlightened, 
and  less  learned,  but  a  hundredfold  more  authoritative,  than  in 
Europe.  In  no  country  in  the  world  do  the  citizens  make  such 
exertions  for  the  common  weal ;  and  I  am  acquainted  with  no  peo- 
ple which  has  established  schools  as  numerous  and  as  efficacious, 
places  of  public  woi-ship  better  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  inhab- 
itants, or  roads  kept  in  better  repair.  Uniformity  or  permanence 
of  design,  the  minute  arrangement  of  details,*  and  the  perfection 

*  A  writer  of  talent,  who,  in  the  comparison  which  he  has  drawn  between  the 
finances  of  France  and  those  of  the  United  States,  has  proved  that  ingenuity  cannot 
always  supply  the  place  of  a  knowledge  of  facts,  very  justly  reproaclies  the  Ameri- 


of  an  inp^cnioiis  ndininistratidn,  n:nst  r.nl  l.e  soiioht  for  in  llio 
T'nitrd  States;  ])ut  it  will  lu^  rasy  to  find,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
^'inptoms  of  a  power,  which,  it"  it  is  sonu>what  barharous,  is  at  least 
Tobust;  and  of  an  existence,  which  is  checkered  with  accidents 
indeed,  but  cheered  at  the  same  time  by  animation  and  effort. 

Granting  for  an  instant  that  the  villages  and  counties  of  the 
United  States  would  be  more  usefully  governed  by  a  remote  authority, 
which  they  had  never  seen,  than  by  functionaries  taken  from  the 
midst  of  them — admitting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the 
country  would  be  more  secure,  and  the  resources  of  society  better 
employed,  if  the  whole  administration  centred  in  a  single  arm,  still 
the  political  advantages  which  the  Americans  derive  from  their 
system  would  induce  me  to  prefer  it  to  the  contrary  plan.  It  profits 
me  but  little,  after  all,  that  a  vigilant  authority  protects  the  tran- 
quilUty  of  my  pleasures,  and  constantly  averts  all  danger  from  my 
path,  without  my  care  or  my  concern,  if  this  same  authority  is  the 
absolute  mistress  of  my  liberty  and  of  my  life,  and  if  it  so  monop- 
olizes all  the  energy  of  existence,  that  when  it  languishes  every- 
thing languishes  around  it,  that  when  it  sleeps  everything  must 
deep,  that  when  it  dies  the  state  itself  must  perish. 

In  certain  countries  of  Europe  the  natives  consider  themselves  as 
a  kind  of  settlers,  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  the  spot  upon  which 
they  live.  The  greatest  changes  are  effected  without  their  concur- 
rence and  (unless  chance  may  have  apprized  them  of  the  event) 
without  their  knowledge ;  nay  more,  the  citizen  is  unconcerned  as 


cans  for  tbe  sort  of  confusion  which  exists  in  the  accounts  of  the  expenditure  in  the 
tovnships ;  and  after  giving^  the  model  of  a  depnrtmental  budget  in  France,  he  adds : 
**  We  are  indebted  to  centralization,  that  admirable  invention  of  a  great  man,  for  the 
miiironn  order  and  method  which  prevail  alike  in  all  the  municipal  budgets,  from  the 
largest  town  to  the  humblest  commane."  Whatever  may  be  my  admiration  of  this 
result,  when  I  see  the  communes  of  France,  with  their  excellent  system  of  accounts, 
plongcd  in  the  grossest  ignorance  of  their  true  interests,  and  abandoned  to  so  incor- 
rigible on  apathy  that  they  seem  to  vegetate  rather  than  to  live ;  when,  on  the  othf>r 
hand,  I  observe  the  activity,  the  information,  and  the  spirit  of  enterprise  which  kopps 
society  in  perpetual  labour,  in  those  American  townships  whose  budgets  are  drawn 
np  with  small  method  and  with  still  less  uniformity,  I  am  struck  by  the  spectacle  ; 
for  to  my  mind  the  end  of  a  good  government  is  to  ensure  the  welfare  of  a  people, 
and  not  to  establish  order  and  regularity  in  the  midst  of  its  misery  and  its  distress. 
I  am  therefore  led  to  suppose  that  the  prosperity  of  the  American  townshij)s  and  the 
^)|iiirent  confusion  of  their  accounts,  the  distress  of  the  French  communes  and  the 
perfection  of  their  budget,  may  be  attributable  to  the  same  cause.  At  any  rale  I  am 
suspicious  of  a  benefit  which  is  united  to  so  many  evil!<,aud  I  am  not  averse  to  an  evil 
which  is  compensated  by  so  many  benefits. 
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to  the  condition  of  his  village,  the  police  of  his  street,  the  repairs 
1  of  the  church  or  the  parsonage ;  for  he  looks  upon  all  these  things 
I  as  unconnected  with  himself,  and  as  the  property  of  a  powerful 
j  stranger  whom  he  calls  the  government.  He  has  only  a  life-inter- 
est in  these  possessions,  and  he  entertains  no  notions  of  ownership 
or  of  improvement.  This  want  of  interest  in  his  own  affairs  goes 
so  far,  that  if  his  own  safety  or  that  of  his  children  is  endangered, 
instead  of  trying  to  avert  the  peril,  he  will  fold  his  arms,  and  wait 
till  the  nation  comes  to  his  assistance.  This  same  individual  who 
has  so  completely  sacrificed  his  own  free  will,  has  no  natural  pro- 
pensity to  obedience ;  he  cowers,  it  is  true,  before  the  pettiest  offi- 
cer ;  but  he  braves  the  law  with  the  spirit  of  a  conquered  foe  as 
soon  as  its  superior  force  is  removed :  his  oscillations  between  servi- 
tude and  license  are  perpetual.  When  a  nation  has  arrived  at  this 
state,  it  must  either  change  its  customs  and  its  laws,  or  perish :  the 
source  of  public  virtue  is  dry ;  and  though  it  may  contain  subjects, 
the  race  of  citizens  is  extinct.  Such  communities  are  a  natural 
prey  to  foreign  conquest ;  and  if  they  do  not  disappear  from  the 
scene  of  life,  it  is  because  they  are  surrounded  by  other  nations 
similar  or  inferior  to  themselves ;  it  is  because  the  instinctive  feel- 
ing of  their  country's  claims  still  exists  in  their  hearts ;  and  be- 
cause an  involuntary  pride  in  the  name  it  bears,  or  a  vague  reminis- 
cence of  its  by-gone  fame,  suffices  to  give  them  the  impulse  of  self- 
preservation. 

Nor  can  the  prodigious  exertions  made  by  certain  people  in  the 
defence  of  a  country^  in  which  they  may  almost  be  said  to  have 
lived  as  aliens,  be  adduced  in  favour  of  such  a  system ;  for  it  will 
be  found  that  in  these  cases  their  main  incitement  was  religion.  The 
permanence,  the  glory,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  nation,  were  become 
parts  of  their  faith  ;  and  in  defending  the  countrj'  they  inhabited, 
they  defended  that  holy  city  of  which  they  were  all  citizens.  The 
Turkish  tribes  have  never  taken  an  active  share  in  the  conduct  of 
the  affairs  of  society,  but  they  accomplished  stupendous  enterprises 
as  long  as  the  victories  of  the  sultans  "were  the  triumphs  of  the 
Mohammedan  faith.  In  the  present  age  they  are  in  rapid  decay, 
because  their  religion  is  departing,  and  despotism  only  remsuns. 
Montesquieu,  who  attributed  to  absolute  power  an  authority  pecu- 
liar to  itself,  did  it,  as  I  conceive,  undeserved  honour  ;  for  despot- 
ism, taken  by  itself,  can  produce  no  durable  results.     On  close  in- 
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spection  we  shall  find  that  religion,  and  not  fear,  has  ever  been  the 
cause  of  the  long-lived  prosperity  of  absolute  governments.  What- 
ever exertions  may  be  made,  no  true  power  can  be  founded  among 
men  which  does  not  depend  upon  the  free  union  of  their  inclina- 
tions ;  and  patriotism  and  rehgion  are  the  only  two  motives  in  the 
world  which  can  permanently  direct  the  whole  of  a  body  politic  to 
one  end. 

Laws  cannot  succeed  in  rekindling  the  ardour  of  an  extinguished 
faith  ;  but  men  may  be  interested  in  the  fate  of  their  country  by 
the  laws.  By  this  influence,  the  vague  impulse  of  patriotism, 
which  never  abandons  the  human  heart,  may  be  directed  and  re- 
vived :  and  if  it  be  connected  with  the  thoughts,  the  passions  and 
daily  habits  of  life,  it  may  be  consolidated  into  a  durable  and  ra- 
tional sentiment.  Let  it  not  be  said  that  the  time  for  the  experi- 
ment is  already  past ;  for  the  old  age  of  nations  is  not  hke  the  old 
age  of  men,  and  every  fresh  generation  is  a  new  people  ready  for 
the  care  of  the  legislator. 
It  is^ot  the  administrative y  t^ut  the  'political  effects  of  thaJocal 
jtem  that  I  most  admire  in  America.     In  the  United  States  the 
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mterests  o!i  ihe  country  are  everywhere  kept  in  view ;  they  are  an 
object  of  solicitude  to  the  people  of  the  whole  Union,  and  every 
citizen  is  as  warmly  attached  to  them  as  if  they  were  his  own.  He 
takes  pride  in  the  glory  of  his  nation ;  he  boasts  of  its  success,  to 
which  he  conceives  himself  to  have  contributed ;  and  he  rejoices  in 
the  general  prosperity  by  which  he  profits.  The  feeling  he  enter- 
tains toward  the  state  is  analogous  to  that  which  unites  him  to  his 
family,  and  it  is  by  a  kind  of  egotism  that  he  interests  himself  in 
the  welfare  of  his  country. 

The  European  generally  submits  to  a  public  officer  because  he 
represents  a  superior  force ;  but  to  an  American  he  represents  a 
right.  In  America  it  may  be  said  that  no  one  renders  obedience 
to  man,  but  to  justice  and  to  law.  If  the  opinion  which  the  citi- 
zen entertains  of  himself  is  exaggerated,  it  is  at  least  salutary ;  he 
unhesitatingly  confides  in  his  own  powers,  which  appear  to  him  to 
be  all-sufficient.  When  a  private  individual  meditates  an  under- 
taking, however  directly  connected  it  may  be  with  the  welfare  of 
society,  he  never  thinks  of  soliciting  the  co-operation  of  the  govern- 
ment :  but  he  publishes  his  plan,  offers  to  execute  it  himself,  courts 
the  assistance  of  other  individuals,  and  struggles  manfully  against 
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all  obstacles.  Undoubtedly  he  is  often  less  successful  than  the 
state  might  have  been  in  his  position ;  but  in  the  end,  the  sum  of 
these  private  undertakings  far  exceeds  all  that  the   government 

could  effect 

As  the  administrative  authority  is  within  the  reach  of  the  citi- 
zens, whom  it  in  some  degree  represents,  it  excites  neither  their 
jealously  nor  their  hatred  :  as  its  resources  are  limited,  every  one 
feels  that  he  must  not  rely  solely  on  its  assistance.  Thus  when  the 
administration  thinks  fit  to  interfere,  it  is  not  abandoned  to  itself  as 
in  Europe ;  the  duties  of  the  private  citizens  are  not  supposed  to 
have  lapsed  because  the  state  assists  in  their  fulfilment ;  but  eveiy 
one  is  ready,  on  the  contrary,  to  guide  and  to  support  it.  This 
action  of  individual  exertions,  joined  to  that  of  the  public  authori- 
ties,  frequently  performs  what  the  most  energetic  central  adminis- 
tration would  be  unable  to  execute.  It  would  be  easy  to  adduce 
several  facts  in  proof  of  what  I  advance,  but  I  had  rather  gtre 
only  one,  with  which  I  am  more  thoroughly  acquainted.*  In  Amer- 
ica, the  means  which  the  authorities  have  at  their  disposal  for  the 
discovery  of  crimes  and  the  arrest  of  criminals  are  few.  A  state 
police  does  not  exist,  and  passports  are  unknown.  The  criminal 
police  of  the  United  States  cannot  be  compared  to  that  of  France ; 
the  magistrates  and  public  prosecutors  are  not  numerous,  and  the 
examinations  of  prisoners  are  rapid  and  oral.  Nevertheless  in  no 
country  does  crime  more  rarely  elude  punishment.  The  reason  is 
that  every  one  conceives  himself  to  be  interested  in  furnishing  evi- 
/  dence  of  the  act  committed,  and  in  stopping  the  delinquent.  Dur- 
I  ing  my  stay  in  the  United  States,  I  saw  the  spontaneous  formation 
of  committees  for  the  pursuit  and  prosecution  of  a  man  who  had 
committed  a  great  crime  in  a  certain  county.  In  Europe  a  crimi- 
nal is  an  unhappy  being,  who  is  struggling  for  his  life  against  the 
ministers  of  justice,  while  the  population  is  merely  a  spectator  of 
the  conflict :  in  America  he  is  looked  upon  as  an  enemy  of  the 
human  race,  and  the  whole  of  mankind  is  against  him. 

I  believe  that  provincial  institutions  are  useful  to  all  nations,  but 
nowhere  do  they  appear  to  me  to  be  more  indispensable  than  among 
a  democratic  people.  In  an  aristocracy,  order  can  always  be  main- 
tained in  the  midst  of  liberty ;  and  as  the  rulers  have  a  great  deal 

•  See  Appendix  1. 


to  lose,  order  is  to  them  a  firstrate  con^eration.  In  like  manner 
an  aristocracy  protects  the  people  from  the  excesses,  of  despotism, 
because  it  always  possesses  an  organized  power  ready  to  reast  a 
despot.  But  a  democracy  without  provincial  institutions  has  no 
security  against  these  evils.  Qlow  can  a  populace,  unaccustomed 
to  freedom  in  small  concerns,  learn  to  use  it  temperately  in  great 
affairs Jp  What  resistance  can  be  offered  to  tyranny  in  a  country 
where  every  private  individual  is  impotent,  and  where  the  citizens 
are  united  by  no  common  tie  ?  QTiose  who  dread  the  license  of 
the  mob,  and  those  who  fear  the  rule  of  absolute  power,  ought 
alike  to  desire  the  progressive  growth  of  pro\-incial  libertiesj 

On  the  other  hand,  I  am  convinced  that  democratic  nations  are 
most  exposed  to  fall  beneath  the  yoke  of  a  central  administration, 
for  several  reasons,  among  which  is  the  following : — 

The  constant  tendency  of  these  nations  is  to  concentrate  all  the 
atren^h  of  the  government  in  the  hands  of  the  only  power  which 
directly  represents  the  people :  because,  beyond  the  people  nothing 
is  to  be  perceived  but  a  mass  of  equal  individuals  confounded  to- 
gether. But  when  the  same  power  is  already  in  possession  of  all 
the  attributes  of  the  government,  it  can  scarcely  refrain  from  pene- 
trating into  the  details  of  the  administration ;  and  an  opportunity 
of  doing  so  is  sure  to  present  itself  in  the  end,  as  was  the  case  in 
France.  In  the  French  revolution  there  were  two  impulses  in 
oppo^te  directions,  which  must  never  be  confounded ;  the  one  was 
fiivourable  to  liberty,  the  other  to  despotism.  Under  the  ancient 
monarchy  the  king  was  the  sole  author  of  the  laws  j  and  below 
the  power  of  the  sovereign,  certain  vestiges  of  provincial  institu- 
tions half-destroyed,  were  still  distinguishable.  These  provincial 
institutions  were  incoherent,  ill-compacted,  and  frequently  absurd ; 
in  the  hands  of  the  aristocracy  they  had  sometimes  been  converted 
into  instruments  of  oppression.  The  revolution  declared  itself  the 
enemy  of  royalty  and  of  provincial  institutions  at  the  same  time ; 
it  confounded  all  that  bad  preceded  it — despotic  power  and  the 
checks  to  ils  abides — in  an  indiscriminate  hatred ;"  and  its  tendency 
was  at  once  to  republicanism  and  to  centralization.  This  double 
character  of  the  French  revolution  is  a  fact  which  has  been  adroit- 
ly handled  by  the  friends  of  absolute  power.  Can  they  be  accused 
of  laborii^  in  the  cause  of  despotism,  when  they  are  defending 
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of  the  revolution  ?*  In  this  manner  popularity  may  be  concilia- 
ted with  hostility  to  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  the  secret  slave 
of  tyranny  may  be  the  professed  admirer  of  freedom. 

I  have  visited  the  two  nations  in  which  the  system  of  provincial 
liberty  has  been  most  perfectly  established,  and  I  have  listened  to 
the  opinions  of  different  parties  in  those  countries.  In  America  I 
met  with  men  who  secretly  aspired  to  destroy  the  democratic  in- 
stitutions of  the  Union ;  in  England  I  found  others  who  attacked 
the  aristocracy  openly ;  but  I  know  of  no  one  who  does  not  regard 
provincial  independence  as  a  great  benefit.  In  both  countries  I 
have  heard  a  thousand  different  causes  assigned  for  the  evils  of  the 
state ;  but  the  local  system  was  never  mentioned  among  them.  I 
have  heard  citizens  attribute  the  power  and  prosperity  of  their 
country  to  a  multitude  of  reasons :  but  they  all  placed  the  advan- 
tages of  local  institutions  in  the  foremost  rank. 

Am  I  to  suppose  that  when  men  who  are  naturally  so  divided  on 
religious  opinions,  and  on  political  theories,  agree  on  one  point, 
(and  that,  one  of  which  they  have  daily  experience)  they  are  all  in 
error  ?  The  only  nations  which  deny  the  utility  of  provincial  liber- 
ties are  those  which  have  fewest  of  them ;  in  other  words,  those 
who  are  unacquainted  with  the  institution  are  the  only  persons  who 
pass  a  censure  upon  it. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

JUDICIAL   POWER   IN   THE   UNITED   STATES,   AND   ITS   INFLUENCE   ON 

POLITICAL    SOCIETY. 

The  A n^lo.  Americans  have  retained  the  Characteristics  of  judicial  Power  which  are 
cnmMion  to  all  Nations. — They  have,  however,  made  it  a  powerful  political  Organ. 
How. — In  what  the  judicial  System  of  the  Anglo-Americans  differs  from  that  of 
all  other  Nations. — Why  the  American  Judges  have  the  Right  of  declaring  the  Laws 
to  bo  Unconstitutional. — How  they  use  this  Right. — Precautions  taken  by  the  Legis- 
lator to  prevent  its  Abuse. 

I  iLWE  thought  it  essential  to  devote  a  separate  chapter  to  the 
judicial  authorities  of  the  United  States,  lest  their  great  political 
importance  should  be  lessened  in  the  reader's  eyes  by  a  merely  in- 
cidental mention  of  them.  Confederations  have  existed  in  other 
countries  beside  America ;  and  republics  have  not  been  established 
on  the  shores  of  the  New  World  alone :  the  representative  system 
of  government  has  been  adopted  in  several  states  of  Europe ;  but  I 
am  not  aware  that  any  nation  of  the  globe  has  hitherto  organized  a 
judicial  power  on  the  principle  adopted  by  the  Americans.  The 
judicial  organization  of  the  United  States  is  the  institution  which 
the  stranger  has  the  greatest  difficulty  in  understanding.  He  hears 
the  authority  of  a  judge  invoked  in  the  political  occurrences  of 
every  day,  and  he  naturally  concludes  that  in  the  United  States  the 
judges  are  important  political  functionaries :  nevertheless,  when  he 
examines  the  nature  of  the  tribunals,  they  offer  nothing  which  is 
contrary  to  the  usual  habits  and  privileges  of  those  bodies ;  and 
the  magistrates  seem  to  him  to  interfere  in  public  affairs  by  chance, 
but  by  a  chance  which  recurs  every  day. 

When  the  parliament  of  Paris  remonstrated,  or  refused  to  en- 
register  an  edict,  or  when  it  summoned  a  functionary  accused  of 
malversation  to  its  bar,  its  political  influence  as  a  judicial  body  was 
clearly  visible ;  but  nothing  of  the  kind  is  to  be  seen  in  the  United 
12 
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^raerican^  have  retained  all  the  ordinary  charactem- 
autlioiity,  am!  have  carefiilly  restricted  its  actirai  to 
ircle  ofits  functions. 

tiaracteristie  nf  judicial  power  in  all  nations  is  tbe 
ilion.     But  rights  must  be  contested  in  order  to  war- 
L-rence  of  a  tribunal ;  and  an  action  must  be  brought 
lecision  of  a  judf^c.     As  long,  therefore,  aa  a  law  is 
he  judicial  authority  is  not  called  upon  to  discuss  it, 
xlsi  without  being  perceived.     Vihea  a  judge  in  a 
\c\is  a  law  relating  to  that  case,  he  extends  the  circle 
ry  duties,  without  however  stepping  beyond  it ;  since 
measure  obliged  to  decide  upon  tlie  law,  in  order  to 
i^.     But  if  he  pronounces  upon  a  law  without  resting 
f  clearly  steps  beyond  his  sphere,  and  invades  tbat  of 
authority. 

charncterislic  of  judicial  power  is,  that  it  pronoonccB 
ts.  and  not  upon  general  principles.     If  a  judge  in 
■licular  point  destroys  a  general  principle,  by  passing 
fiich  tends  to  reject  all  the  inferences  from  that  prin- 
setjuently  In  annul  it,  he  remains  withia  the  ordinary 
mclions.     But  if  be  directly  attacks  a  general  princi- 
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The  Americans  have  retained  these  three  distinguishing  charac- 
"^eristics  of  the  judicial  power ;  an  American  judge  can  only  pro- 
siounce  a  decision  when  litigation  has  arisen,  he  is  only  conversant 
"^th  special  cases,  and  he  cannot  act  until  the  cause  has  been  duly 
T)rought  before  the  court  His  position  is  therefore  perfectly  similar 
io  that  of  the  magistrate  of  other  nations ;  and  he  is  nevertheless 
invested  with  immense  political  power.  If  the  sphere  of  his  au- 
thority and  his  means  of  action  are  the  same  as  those  of  other 
judges,  it  may  be  asked  whence  he  derives  a  power  which  they  do 
not  possess.  The  cause  of  this  difference  lies  in  the  simple  fact 
that  the  Americans  have  acknowledged  the  right  of  the  judges  to 
*  found  their  decisions  on  the  constitution,  rather  than  on  the  laws. 
In  other  words,  they  have  left  them  at  liberty  not  to  apply  such 
laws  as  may  appear  to  them  to  be  unconstitutional. 

I  am  aware  that  a  similar  right  has  been  claimed  —  but  claimed 
in  vain —  by  courts  of  justice  in  other  countries ;  but  in  America 
it  is  recognised  by  all  the  authorities ;  and  not  a  party,  nor  so  much 
as  an  individual  is  found  to  contest  it.  This  fact  can  only  be  ex- 
plained by  the  principles  of  the  American  constitution.  In  France 
the  constitution  is  (or  at  least  is  supposed  to  be)  immutable ;  and 
the  received  theory  is  that  no  power  has  the  right  of  changing  any 
part  of  it.  In  England,  the  parliament  has  an  acknowledged  right 
to  modify  the  constitution ;  as,  therefore,  the  constitution  may  un- 
d«*go  perpetual  changes,  it  does  not  in  reality  exist ;  the  parlia- 
ment is  at  once  a  legislative  and  a  constitutent  assembly.  The 
political  theories  of  America  are  more  simple  and  more  rational. 
An  American  constitution  is  not  supposed  to  be  immutable  as  in 
France ;  nor  is  it  susceptible  of  modification  by  the  ordinary  powers 
of  society  as  in  England.  It  constitutes  a  detached  whole,  which, 
as  it  represents  the  determination  of  the  whole  people,  is  no  less 
binding  on  the  legislator  than  on  the  private  citizen,  but  which 
may  be  altered  by  the  will  of  the  people  in  predetermined  cases, 
according  to  established  rules.  In  America  the  constitution  may, 
therefore,  vary,  but  as  long  as  it  exists  it  is  the  origin  of  all  author- 
ity, and  the  sole  vehicle  of  the  predominating  force.* 

It  is  easy  to  perceive  in  what  manner  these  differences  must  act 
upon  the  position  and  the  rights  of  the  judicial  bodies  in  the  three 

*  See  Appendix  L. 
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countries  I  have  cited,  i  If  in  France  the  tribunals  were  authorized 
to  disobey  the  laws  on  the  ground  of  their  being  opposed  to  the 
constitution,  the  supreme  power  would  in  fact  be  placed  in  their 
hands,  since  they  alone  would  have  the  right  of  interpreting  a 
constitution,  the  clauses  of  which  can  be  modified  by  no  authority. 
They  would,  therefore,  take  the  place  of  the  nation,  and  exercise 
as  absolute  a  sway  over  society  as  the  inherent  weakness  of  judicial 
power  would  allow  them  to  do.  Undoubtedly,  as  the  French  judges 
are  incompetent  to  declare  a  law  to  be  unconstitutional,  the  power 
of  changing  the  constitution  is  indirectly  ^ven  to  the  legislative 
body,  since  no  legal  barrier  would  oppose  the  alterations  which  it 
might  prescribe.  "^  But  it  is  better  to  grant  the  power  of  changing 
the  constitution  of  the  people  to  men  who  represent  (however  im- 
perfectly) the  will  of  the  people,  than  to  men  who  represent  no 
one  but  themselves. 

It  would  be  still  more  unreasonable  to  invest  the  English  judges 
with  the  right  of  resisting  the  decisions  of  the  legislative  body, 
since  the  parliament  which  makes  the  laws  also  makes  the  consti- 
tution ;  and  consequently  a  law  emanating  from  the  three  powers 
of  the  state,  can  in  no  case  be  unconstitutional.  But  neither  of 
these  remarks  is  applicable  to  America.* 

In  the  United  States  the  constitution  governs  the  legislator  as 
much  as  the  private  citizen :  as  it  is  the  first  of  laws,  it  cannot  be 
modified  by  a  law ;  and  it  is  therefore  just  that  the  tribunals  should 
obey  the  constitution  in  preference  to  any  law.  This  condition  is 
essential  to  the  power  of  the  judicature ;  for  to  select  that  legal 
obligation  by  which  he  is  most  strictly  bound,  is  the  natural  right 
of  every  magistrate. 

In  France  the  constitution  is  also  the  first  of  laws,  and  the  judges 
have  the  same  right  to  take  it  as  the  ground  of  their  decisions; 
but  were  they  to  exercise  this  right,  they  must  perforce  encroach  on 
rights  more  sacred  than  their  own,  namely,  on  those  of  society,  in 
whose  name  they  are  acting.  In  this  case  the  state  motive  clearly 
prevails  over  the  motives  of  an  individual.  In  America,  where 
the  nation  can  always  reduce  its  magistrates  to  obedience  by 
changing  its  constitution,  no  danger  of  this  kind  is  to  be  fear^. 
Upon  this  point   therefore  the  political  and  the  logical  reason 

*  See  Appendix  M. 
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^gree,  and  the  people  as  well  as  the  judges  preserve  their  privi- 
leges. 

Whenever  a  law  which  the  judge  holds  to  he  unconstitutional  is 
argued  in  a  tribunal  of  the  United  States,  he  may  refuse  to  admit  it 
as  a  rule;  this  power  is  the  only  one  which  is  peculiar  to  the 
American  magistrate,  but  it  gives  rise  to  immense  political  in- 
fluence. >^  Few  laws  can  escape  the  searching  analysis ;  for  there 
are  few  which  are  not  prejudicial  to  some  private  interest  or  other, 
and  none  which  may  not  be  brought  before  a  court  of  justice  by 
the  choice  of  parties,  or  by  the  necessity  of  the  case.  But  from 
the  time  that  a  judge  has  refused  to  apply  any  given  law  in  a  case, 
that  law  loses  a  portion  of  its  moral  sanction.  The  persons  to 
whose  interest  it  is  prejudicial,  learn  that  means  exist  of  evading 
its  authority;  and  similar  suits  are  multiplied,  until  it  becomes 
powerless.  One  of  two  alternatives  must  then  be  resorted  to :  the 
people  must  alter  the  constitution,  or  the  legislature  must  repeal 
the  law. 

The  political  power  which  the  Americans  have  intrusted  to  their 
courts  of  justice  is  therefore  immense ;  but  the  evils  of  this  power 
are  considerably  diminished,  by  the  obligation  which  has  been  im- 
posed of  attacking  the  laws  through  the  courts  of  justice  alone.  If 
the  judge  had  been  empowered  to  contest  the  laws  on  the  ground 
of  theoretical  generalities ;  if  he  had  been  enabled  to  open  an  at- 
tack or  to  pass  a  censure  on  the  legislator,  he  would  have  played  a 
prominent  part  in  the  political  sphere  ;^and  as  the  champion  or  the 
antagonist  of  a  party,  he  would  have  arrayed  the  hostile  passions 
of  the  nation  in  the  conflict.  But  when  a  judge  contests  a  law, 
applied  to  some  particular  case  in  an  obscure  proceeding,  the  im- 
portance of  his  attack  is  concealed  from  the  public  gaze ;  his  de- 
cision bears  upon  the  interest  of  an  individual,  and  if  the  law  is 
slighted,  it  is  only  collaterally.  Moreover,  although  it  be  censured, 
it  is  not  abolished ;  its  moral  force  may  be  diminished,  but  its  co- 
gency is  by  no  means  suspended ;  and  its  final  destruction  can  only 
be  accomplished  by  the  reiterated  attacks  of  judicial  functionaries. 
It  will  readily  be  understood  that  by  connecting  the  censorship  of 
the  laws  with  the  private  interests  of  members  of  the  community, 
and  by  intimately  uniting  the  prosecution  of  the  law  with  the  prose* 
cution  of  an  individual,  the  legislation  is  protected  from  wanton 
assailants,  and  from  the  daily  aggressions  of  party  spirit.    The  er- 
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of  tlie  It^islator  are  exposed  whenever  Hmr  eiil  c 
most  lelt;  and  it  is  always  a  positive  and  appreciable 
cb  serves  as  the  basis  of  a  prosecution, 
am  inclined  to  believe  this  practice  of  the  American  eour 
it  once  the  most  favourable  to  hberty  as  well  as  to  public  o 
he  jud^e  could  only  attack  the  legislator  openly  iind  dire 
vould  sometimes  be  afraid  to  oppose  any  rKsislaiice  to  lus  i 
at  other  moments  party  spirit  raig^ht  (encourage  hiai  to  bra' 
-y  day.  The  laws  would  consequently  be  attacked  wbeD 
er  from  which  thej-  emanate  is  weak,  and  obeyed  wboi 
ng.  That  is  to  say,  when  it  would  he  uNcfiil  to  respect  6 
'  would  be  contested  ;  and  when  it  would  lie  fasy  to  VOB 
a  into  an  instrument  of  oppiessiou,  (bey  would  be  n9pa 
the  American  judge  is  brought  into  the  political  arena  ii 
jentjy  of  his  own  will.  He  only  judges  the  law  becsme  I 
jed  to  judge  a  ease.  The  political  question  which  heis  ei 
1  to  resolve  is  connected  with  the  interest  of  the  parties, an 
lot  refuse  to  decide  it  without  abdicating  the  dutia  of  Ihs  { 
performs  his  functions  as  a  citizen  by  fullillinf;  the  strict  di 
[ih  belong  to  his  profcsson  as  a  magistrate.  It  It  tnie 
1  this  sjslem  the  judicial  censorship  which  is  exercised  by 
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OTHER   POWERS   GRANTED   TO   THE   AMERICAN   JUDGES. 

In  ihe  United  Stales  all  the  Citizens  have  the  Right  of  indicting  the  public  Func- 
tiooaries  before  the  ordinary  Tribunals. — How  they  use  this  Right. — Art.  75  of  the 
An  VIII. — The  Americans  and  the  English  cannot  understand  the  Purport  of  this 
Clause. 

It  is  perfectly  natural  that  in  a  free  country  like  America  all  the 
citizens  should  have  the  right  of  indicting  public  functionaries  be- 
fore the  ordinary  tribunals,  and  that  all  the  judges  should  have  the 
power  of  punishing  public  offences.  The  right  granted  to  the 
courts  of  justice,  of  judging  the  agents  of  the  executive  govern- 
menty  when  they  have  violated  the  laws,  is  so  natural  a  one  that  it 
cannot  be  looked  upon  as  an  extraordinary  privilege.  Nor  do  the 
springs  of  government  appear  to  me  to  be  weakened  in  the  United 
States  by  thefcustom  which  renders  all  public  officers  responsible 
to  the  judges  of  the  land.  The  Americans  seem,  on  the  contrary, 
to  have  increased  by  this  means  that  Fespect  which  is  due  to  the 
authorities,  and  at  the  same  time  to  have  rendered  those  who  are  | 
in  power  more  scrupulous  of  offending  pu))lic  opinion.  I  was 
struck  by  the  small  number  of  political  trials  which  occur  in  the 
United  States ;  but  I  have  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  this  cir- 
cumstance. A  lawsuit,  of  whatever  nature  it  may  be,  is  always  a 
difficult  and  expensive  undertaking.  It  is  easy  to  attack  a  public 
man  in  a  journal,  but  the  motives  which  can  warrant  an  action  at 
law  must  be  serious.     A  solid  ground  of  complaint  must  therefore  * 

exist,  to  induce  an  individual  to  prosecute  a  public  officer,  and  pub- 
lic officers  are  careful  not  to  furnish  these  grounds  of  complaint, 
when  they  are  afraid  of  being  prosecuted. 

This  does  not  depend  upon  the  republican  form  of  the  American 
institutions,  for  the  same  facts  present  themselves  in  England.  These 
two  nations  do  not  regard  the  impeachment  of  the  principal  offi- 
cers of  state  as  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  their  independence.  But 
they  hold  that  the  right  of  minor  prosecutions,  which  are  within 
the  reach  of  the  whole  community,  is  a  better  pledge  of  freedom 
than  those  great  judicial  actions  which  are  rarely  employed  until 
it  is  too  late. 

In  the  middle  ages,  when  it  was  very  difficult  to  overtake  offend- 
ers, the  judges  inflicted  the  most  dreadful  tortures  on  the  few  who 
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were  arrested,  which  by  no  means  diminished  the  number  of  crimes. 
It  has  since  been  discovered  that  when  justice  is  more  certain  and 
more  mild,  it  is  at  the  same  time  more  efficacious.  The  English  and 
the  Americans  hold  that  tyranny  and  oppression  are  to  be  treated 
like  any  other  crime,  by  lessening  the  penalty  and  facilitating  con- 
viction. 

In  the  year  VIII.  of  the  French  republic,  a  constitution  was 
drawn  up  in  which  the  following  clause  was  introduced :  "  Art  75. 
All  the  agents  of  the  government  below  the  rank  of  ministers  can 
only  be  prosecuted  for  offences  relating  to  their  several  functions 
by  virtue  of  a  decree  of  the  conseil  d'etat;   in  which  case  the 
prosecution  takes  place  before  the  ordinary  tribunals."     This  clause 
survived  the  ^'  Constitution  de  I'an  VIII./'  and  it  is  still  maintain- 
ed in  spite  of  the  just  complaints  of  the  nation.     I  have  always 
found  the  utmost  difficulty  in  explaining  its  meaning  to  English- 
men or  Americans.    They  were  at  once  led  to  conclude  that  the 
conseil  d'etat  in  France  was  a  great  tribunal,  established  in  the 
centre  of  the  kingdom,  which  exercised  a  preliminary  and  some- 
what tyrannical  jurisdiction  in  all  political  causes.     But  when  I 
told  them  that  the  conseil  d'etat  was  not  a  judicial  body,  in  the 
common  sense  of  the  term,  but  an  administrative  council  compo- 
sed of  men  dependant  on  the  crown — so  that  the  king,  after  hav- 
ing ordered  one  of  his  servants,  called  a  prefect,  to  commit  an 
injustice,  has  the  power  of  commanding  another  of  his  servants, 
called  a  councillor  of  state,  to  prevent  the  former  from  being  pun- 
ished—  when  I  demonstrated  to  them  that  the  citizen  who   had 
been  injured  by  the  order  of  the  sovereign  is  obliged  to  solicit  from 
the  sovereign  permission  to  obtain  redress,  they  refused  to  credit  so 
flagrant  an  abuse,  and  were  tempted  to  accuse  me  of  falsehood  or 
of  ignorance.     It  frequently  happened  before  the  revolution  that  a 
parliament  issued  a  warrant  against  a  public  officer  who  had  com- 
mitted an  offence ;  and  sometimes  the  proceedings  were  annulled 
by  the  authority  of  the  crown.     Despotism  then  displayed  itself 
openly,  and  obedience  was  extorted  by  force.     We  have  then  ret- 
rogaded  from  the  point  which  our  forefathers  had  reached,  since 
we  allow  things  to  pass  imder  the  colour  of  justice  and  the  sanction 
of  the  law,  which  violence  alone  could  impose  upon  them. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

POLITICAL    JURISDICTION   IN   THE   UNITED   STATES. 

Definition  of  political  Jurisdiction. — What  is  understood  by  political  Jurisdiction  in 
France,  in  England,  and  in  the  United  States. — In  America  the  political  Judge  can 
only  pass  Sentence  on  public  Officers. — He  more  frequently  passes  a  Sentience  of 
Removal  from  Office  than  a  Penalty. — Political  Jurisdiction,  as  it  Exists  in  the  Igni- 
ted States,  is,  notwithstanding  its  Mildness,  and  perhaps  in  Consequence  of  that 
Mildness,  a  most  powerful  Instrument  in  the  Hands  of  the  Majority. 

I  UNDERSTAND,  by  political  jurisdiction,  that  temporary  right  of 
pronouncing  a  legal  decision  with  which  a  political  body  may  be 
invested. 

In  absolute  governments  no  utiUty  can  accrue  from  the  intro- 
duction of  extraordinary  forms  of  procedure ;  the  prince,  in  whose 
name  an  oflTender  is  prosecuted,  is  as  much  the  sovereign  of  the 
courts  of  justice  as  of  everything  else,  and  the  idea  which  is  enter- 
tained of  his  power  is  of  itself  a  sufficient  security.  The  only 
thing  he  has  to  fear  is,  that  the  external  formalities  of  justice  may 
be  neglected,  and  that  his  authority  may  be  dishonoured,  from  a 
wish  to  render  it  more  absolute.  But  in  most  free  countries,  in 
which  the  majority  can  never  exercise  the  same  influence  upon  the 
tribunals  as  an  absolute  monarch,  the  judicial  power  has  occasionally 
been  vested  for  a  time  in  the  representatives  of  society.  It  has 
been  thought  better  to  introduce  a  temporary  confusion  between  the 
functions  of  the  different  authorities,  than  to  violate  the  necessary 
principle  of  the  unity  of  government. 

England,  France,  and  the  United  States,  have  established  this 
political  J!irisdiction  in  their  laws  ;  and  it  is  curious  to  examine  the 
different  use  which  these  three  great  nations  have  made  of  the 
principle.  In  England  and  in  France  the  house  of  lords  and  the 
chambre  des  pairs  constitute  the  highest  criminal  court  of  their  r(»- 
spective  nations ;  and  although  they  do  not  habitually  try  all  polit- 
ical offences,  they  are  competent  to  try  them  all.  Another  political 
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le  riglit  of  impeachmeDt  before  the  bouse  af  lank; 
ence  which  exists  between  the  two  countricB  ia  tbv 
t  ID  England  the  coinninns  may  impeach  whomsoever 
before  llie  lonjs,  wliile  in  France  the  tfepulieS 
iloy  this  iiioiie  of  prosecution  against  the  ■ 


ntries  the  upper  house  may  make  use  of  all  tbe  ex> 
inrs  of  the  nation  to  punish  the  delinquents, 
eii  States,  as  well  as  in  Kurope,  one  branch  of  tb« 
authorizpi!  to  impeach,  anil  another  to  jucipe :  the 
seututive^  arraigns  the  o^endiT,  iiTid  the  senate 
itence.  But  the  senate  can  only  try  such  persons  as 
l>efore  it  by  the  house  of  reprcscnlatJTes,  and  those 
belong  to  the  class  of  public  functionaries.  Thus  the 
the  senate  is  less  extenidve  than  Ihal  of  the  peersof 
the  nght  of  impeachment  by  the  representatives  is 
than  Ihat  of  the  deputirs.  But  the  gre^t  lUffermoe 
setween  Europe  and  America  is,  that  in  Europe  poCt- 
are  emjioweretl  to  inllici  till  the  divp';»tions  r^  ttw 
ule  in  America,  when  they  have  deprived  the  ofiendir 
rank,  and  have  declared  him  incapable  of  filling  iny 
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functions,  ami  it  may  pronoum-e  him  to  be  incapable  of  rcsumiiii;" 
them  or  any  others  for  the  future.  But  in  this  case  the  political 
interdict  is  a  consequence  of  the  sentence,  and  not  the  sentence  it- 
self. In  Europe  the  sentence  of  a  political  tribunal  is  therefore  to 
be  regard<xl  as  a  judicial  verdict,  rather  than  as  an  administrative 
measure.  In  the  United  States  the  contrary  takes  place ;  and  although 
the  decision  of  the  senate  is  judicial  in  its  form,  since  the  senators 
are  obliged  to  comply  with  the  practices  and  formalities  of  a  court 
of  justice  ;  although  it  is  judicial  in  respect  to  the  motives  on 
which  it  is  founded,  since  the  senate  is  in  general  obliged  to  take 
an  offence  at  common  law  as  the  basis  of  its  sentence ;  never- 
theless the  object  of  the  proceeding  is  purely  admini^ative.  ^ 

If  it  had  been  the  intention  of  the  American  legislator  to  invest 
a  political  body  with  great  judicial  authority,  its  action  would  not 
have  been  limited  to  the  circle  of  public  functionaries,  since  the 
most  dangerous  enemies  of  the  state  may  be  in  the  possession  of  no 
functions  at  all ;  and  this  is  especially  true  in  republics,  where 
party  favour  is  the  first  of  authorities,  and  where  the  strength  of 
many  a  leader  is  increased  by  his  exercising  no  legal  powder.  If  it 
had  been  the  intention  of  the  American  legislator  to  give  society 
the  means  of  repressing  state  offences  by  exemplary  punishment, 
according  to  the  practice  of  ordinary  justice,  the  resources  of  the 
penal  code  would  all  have  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  politi- 
cal tribunals.  But  the  weapon  with  which  they  are  intrusted  is 
an  imperfect  one,  and  it  can  never  reach  the  most  dangerous  of- 
fenders ;  since  men  who  aim  at  the  entire  subversion  of  the  laws 
are  not  likely  to  murmur  at  a  political  interdict. 

The  main  object  of  the  political  jurisdiction  which  obtains  in  the 
United  States  is,  therefore,  to  deprive  the  citizen  of  an  authority 
which  he  has  used  amiss,  and  to  prevent  him  from  ever  acquiring  it 
again.  This  is  evidently  an  administrative  measure  sanctioned  by 
the  formalities  of  a  judicial  investigation.  In  this  matter  the 
Americans  li^ve  created  a  mixed  system :  they  have  surrounded  the 
act  which  removes  a  public  functionary  with  the  securities  of  a 
political  trial ;  and  they  have  deprived  all  political  condemnations 
of  their  severest  penalties.  Every  link  of  the  system  may  easily  be 
traced  from  this  point ;  we  at  once  perceive  why  the  American 
constitutions  subject  all  the  civil  functionaries  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  senate,  while  the  military,  whose  crimes  are  nevertheless  more 
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:■  eximptid  Irom  that  tiibiinal.     In  the  citil  service       -^ 
ijjiTkuii  functionaries  i^d  be  said  to  be  removeablt: ;          i 
>ii'li  some  of  tbeui  occupy  are  inalienable,  and  the          ^ 
htir  rights  from  a  power  which  cannot  be  abrofrated. 
iiiHiss;.[v  lo  try  them  all  in  order  to  deprive  ih^m  ot         " 
.     Hut  military  officers  are  ilepenilant  on  the  chief          I 
lie:  style,  w  hn  is  himself  a  civil  functionary  ;  and  the          : 
1  LOiidLiiiiiS  him  is  a  blow  upon  lliem  all. 

louijmre  iht^  American  and  European  systems,  we 
l>  ilill..[<'iici'^  no  less  striking  in  the  dilferent  etfects 

till  Ml  jimiluces  or  may  produce.     In  France  and  in 
(iiiMlitiidii  of  poiilica!  bodies  is  looked  upon  as  ao 
iiMiiine,  which  is  only  lo  be  employed  in  order  to 
Hum  >mwiinted  danijers.     It  is  not  lo  be  denied  that 
.  a^  llit'Y  iue  constituted  in  Europe,  are  apt  to  Wolate 
, .  pr.iKipl^'  of  the  balance  of  power  in  the  stale,  and 
^^^;,n^ly  the  lives  and  liberties  of  the  subject.     The 

jiiiisiiicllon  in  the  United  Stales  is  only  indirectly 
jalaiicc  of  power;  it  cannot  menace  the  lives  of  the 

il'ii.s  not  hover,  as  in  Europe,  over  tlie  heads  of  the 
ii  (■  lljii-i-  oTily  who  have  beforehand  submitted  lo  its 

li:] 

siuthority.  A  political  condemnation  in  the  United  States  may, 
therefore,  be  looked  upon  as  a  preventive  measure ;  and  there  is  no 
xeason  for  restricting  the  judges  to  the  exact  definitions  of  criminal 
law.  Nothing  can  be  more  alarming  than  the  excessive  latitude 
With  which  political  offences  are  described  in  the  laws  of  America. 
Article  H,  section  iv.,  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  runs 
thus :  "  The  president,  vice-president,  and  all  the  civil  officers  of 
the  United  States  shall  be  removed  from  office  on  impeadmient  for, 
and  conviction  of,  treason,  bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  and  miS" 
demearwrsJ*^  Many  of  the  constitutions  of  the  states  are  even  less 
explicit.  "  Public  officers,"  says  the  constitution  of  Massachusetts,* 
^  shall  be  impeached  for  misconduct  or  mal-administration."  The 
constitution  of  Virginia  declares  that  all  the  civil  officers  who  shall 
have  offended  against  the  state  by  mal-administration,  corruption,  or 
other  high  crimes,  may  be  impeached  by  the  house  of  delegates :  in 
some  constitutions  no  offences  are  specified,  in  order  to  subject  the 
public  functionaries  to  an  unlimited  responsibility .f  But  I  will  ven- 
ture to  affirm,  that  it  is  precisely  their  mildness  which  renders  the 
American  laws  most  formidable  in  this  respect.  We  have  shown 
that  in  Europe  the  removal  of  a  functionary  and  his  political  inter- 
diction are  consequences  of  the  penalty  he  is  to  imdergo,  and  that 
in  America  they  constitute  the  penalty  itself.  The  result  is,  that  in 
Europe  political  tribunals  are  invested  with  rights  which  they  are 
afraid  to  use,  and  that  the  fear  of  punishing  too  much  hinders  them 
from  punishing  at  all.  But  in  America  no  one  hesitates  to  inffict  a 
penalty  from  which  humanity  does  not  recoil.  To  condemn  a  po- 
litical opponent  to  death,  in  order  to  deprive  him  of  his  power,  is 
to  commit  what  all  the  world  would  execrate  as  a  horrible  assas- 
sination ;  but  to  declare  that  opponent  imworthy  to  exercise  that 
authority,  to  deprive  him  of  it,  and  to  leave  him  uninjured  in  life 
and  liberty,  may  appear  to  be  the  fair  issue  of  the  struggle.  But 
this  sentence,  which  it  is  so  easy  to  pronounce,  is  not  the  less  fatally 
severe  to  the  majority  of  those  upon  whom  it  is  inflicted.  Great 
criminals  may  undoubtedly  brave  its  intangible  rigor,  but  ordinary 
offenders  will  dread  it  as  a  condemnation  which  destroys  their  posi- 
tion in  the  world,  casts  a  blight  upon  their  honour,  and  condemns 


*  Chapter  I.,  sect,  ii.,  §  8. 

f  See  the  coastitutions  of  Illinois,  Maine,  Connecticut,  and  Georgia. 
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shaiiiL'ful  inactivity  woree  than  death.  The  infln 
11  the  Tnilcd  States  upon  the  progress  of  socie^  h^ 

of  pnliiical  bodies  may  not  appear  to  be  formidaUc 
he  morf  iriiiiiense.    It  does  not  act  directly  upon  the 

ll  renilcrs  the  majority  more  absolute  over  those 

does  iKil  ronfcr  an  unbounded  authority  on  the  leg 
rnri  only  be  exertwt  at  some  momentous  crisis,  but  i 

lerapi-ralp  and  refjular  influence,  which  is  at  all  t 

If  the  powi-r  is  decreased,  it  can,  on  the  other  han 
cnieiilly  employed,  and  more  easily  abused.  By 
lltiral  tribunals  from  inflicting  judicial  punishments 

spem  lo  have  eluded  the  worst  consequences  of  leg 
IV,  ralber  than  tyranny  itself;  and  !  am  not  sure 
rislictinn.  ns  it  is  constituted  in  the  United  States,  ii 
irmidable  which  has  ever  been  placed  in  the  rude  g 
lar  miijnrity.  When  the  American  republics  begi 
■,  it  will  be  easy  to  verily  the  truth  of  this  observa 
iiig  whether  the  number  of  pohtical  impeachmenta 

*  S^e  Appendj  K. 
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CHAPTER  Vra. 


THE   FEDRBAL   CONSTITUTION. 


I  HAVE  hitherto  considered  each  state  as  a  separate  whole,  and 
I  have  explained  the  different  springs  which  the  people /sets  in 
motion,  and  the  different  means  of  action  which  it  employs.  But 
all  the  states  which  I  have  considered  as  independent  are  forced  to 
submit,  in  certain  cases,  to  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Union. 
The  time  is  now  come  for  me  to  examine  the  partial  sovereignty 
which  has  been  conceded  to  the  Union,  and  to  cast  a  rapid  glance 
over  the  federal  constitution.* 


HISTORY  OF  THE  FEDERAL  CONSTITUTION. 

Origin  of  the  first  Union. — Its  Weakness. — Congress  appeals  to  the  constitoent  Au- 
thority.— Interval  of  two  Years  between  the  Appeal  and  the  Promulgation  of  the 
new  Constitution. 

The  thirteen  colonies  which  simultaneously  threw  off  the  yoke 
of  England  toward  the  end  of  the  last  century,  possessed,  as  I 
have  already  observed,  the  same  religion,  the  same  language,  the 
same  customs,  and  almost  the  same  laws ;  they  were  struggling 
against  a  common  enemy ;  and  these  reasons  were  sufficiently  strong 
to  unite  them  one  to  another,  and  to  consolidate  them  into  one  na- 
tion. But  as  each  of  them  had  enjoyed  a  separate  existence,  and  a 
government  within  its  own  control,  the  peculiar  interests  and  cus- 
toms which  resulted  from  this  system,  were  opposed  to  a  compact 
and    intimate  union,  which  would  have  absorbed   the  individual 

*  See  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 


each  in  the  general  importance  of  alL    Hence  ante 

tendencies,  the  one  prompting  tbe  Anglo-Americaiw 
•ther  to  divide  Iheir  strength.  As  long  as  the  war 
aer-countrj-  lasted,  the  principle  of  union  was  kept 
ssity  ;  and  although  the  taws  which  constituted  it 
■,  ihc  cominon  tie  subsisted  in  spile  of  Uieir  iiDperfec- 

0  sooner  uas  peace  concluded  llian  the  faults  of  tbe 
:ame  manifest,  and  the  state  seemed  In  be  suddenly 
ach  colony  hecame  an  independent  rqnihlic,  and  •»- 
)lute  sovereignty.  The  federal  government,  eondcnm- 
ce  by  its  constitution,  and  no  longer  sustained  by  tbe 
common  danger,  saw  the  outrages  offered  to  its  flag 
iBtions  of  Europe,  while  it  was  scarcely  able  to  malo- 

1  against  the  Indian  tribes,  and  to  pay  tlie  interest  of 
h  had  been  contracted  during  the  war  of  indepeod- 
ilread)'  on  the  verge  of  destruction,  when  it  officially 
1  inability  to  conduct  tbe  government,  and  appeftJed 
lent  authority  of  the  nation. + 

ever  approached  (for  howcrer  brief  a  time)  that  loi^ 
lory  to  which  the  proud  fancy  of  its  inhabitants  ii 

.  It  nrnx  »t  ftio  snlortin  mnmont  nt  wbSrh  tho  »»«-  aT  J 
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bearing  the  torcb  of  rerolutioii  bt^ond  th^  fnwtiers  while  they 
stifled  its  deTouring  flame  within  the  bosom  of  their  country.  But 
it  is  a  novelty  in  the  history  of  society  to  see  a  great  people  turn  a 
calm  and  scrutinizing  eye  upoD  itself  when  apprized  by  the  legis- 
lature that  the  wheels  of  government  had  stopped ;  to  see  it  care- 
fiilly  examine  the  extent  of  the  evil,  and  patiently  wait  for  two 
wbole  years  until  a  remedy  was  discovered,  which  it  voluntarily 
adopted  without  having  wrung  a  tear  or  a  drop  of  blood  from  man- 
kind. At  the  time  when  the  inadequacy  of  the  first  constitution 
was  discovered,  America  possessed  the  double  advantage  of  that 
calm  which  had  succeeded  the  effervescence  of  the  revolution,  and 
of  those  great  men  who  had  led  the  revolution  to  a  successful  issue. 
The  assembly  which  accepted  the  task  of  composing  the  second 
constitution  was  small  ;*  but  Qeorge  Washington  was  its  president, 
and  it  contained  the  choicest  talents  and  the  noblest  hearts  which 
had  ever  appeared  in  the  New  World.  This  national  commission, 
after  long  and  mature  deliberation,  offered  to  the  acceptauce  of  the 
people  the  body  of  general  laws  which  still  rules  the  Union.  All 
the  states  adopted  it  succes»vely.f  The  new  federal  government 
commenced  its  functions  in  1789,  after  an  interregnum  of  two  years. 
The  revolution  of  America  terminated  when  that  of  France  began. 


SUMHABY  OF  THE  FEDERAL  CONSTmmOM. 


The  first  question  which  awated  the  Americans  was  intricate, 
and  by  no  means  easy  of  solution ;  the  object  was  so  to  divide  the 
authority  of  the  differeot  states  which  composed  the  Union,  that 
each  of  them  should  continue  to  govern  itself  in  all  that  concerned 
its  internal  prosperity,  while  the  entire  nation,  represented  by  the 

•  It  conniitpd  of  fifiy-Sni  memberi :  WMhington,  Huluon,  Himillon,  uid  Ihe  two 
IforruM,  wire  among  the  oamtwr. 

f  II  w«i  not  adopted  by  th(  legiilative  bodied,  but  repreacDiBtiTel  ware  elected  bj 
iho  pcopla  Ibr  this  sate  p  ' 
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Union,  should  continue  to  form  a  compact  body,  and  to  provide  for 
the  exigencies  of  the  people.  It  was  as  impossible  to  determine 
beforehand^  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  the  share  of  authority 
which  each  of  the  two  governments  was  to  enjoy,  as  to  foresee  all 
the  incidents  in  the  existence  of  a  nation. 

The  obligations  and  the  claims  of  the  federal  government  were 
simple  and  easily  definable,  because  the  Union  had  been  formed 
with  the  express  purpose  of  meeting  the  general  exigencies  of  the 
people ;  but  the  claims  and  obligations  of  the  states  were,  on  the 
other  hand,  complicated  and  various,  because  those  governments 
penetrated  into  all  the  details  of  social  life.  The  attributes  of  the 
federal  government  were,  therefore,  carefully  enumerated,  and  all 
tiiat  was  not  included  among  them  was  declared  to  constitute  a 
part  of  the  privileges  of  the  several  governments  of  the  states.  Thus 
the  government  of  the  states  remained  the  rule,  and  that  of  die 
confederation  became  the  exception.* 

But  as  it  was  foreseen  that,  in  practice,  questions  mi^t  arise  as  to 
the  exact  limits  of  this  exceptional  authority,  and  that  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  submit  these  questions  to  the  decision  of  the  ordinary 
courts  of  justice,  established  in  the  states  by  the  states  themselves, 
a  high  federal  court  was  created,!  which  was  destined,  among 
other  functions,  to  maintain  the  balance  of  power  which  had  been 
established  by  the  constitution  between  the  two  rival  govemmejnts.| 

*  See  the  amendiment  to  the  federal  constitution  j  Federalist,  No.  32.  Story,  p.  711. 
Kent's  Commentaries,  vol.  i.,  p.  364. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  whenever  the  exclusive  right  of  regulating  certain  mattert 
is  not  reserved  to  congress  by  the  constitution,  the  states  may  take  up  the  affair, 
until  it  is  brought  before  the  national  assembly.  For  instance,  congress  has  the  right 
of  making  a  general  law  of  bankruptcy,  which,  however,  it  neglects  to  do.  Each 
state  is  then  at  liberty  to  make  a  law  for  itself.  This  point,  however,  has  been  estab- 
lished by  discussion  in  the  law-courts,  and  may  be  said  to  belong  more  properly  to 
jurisprudence. 

t  The  action  of  this  court  is  indirect,  as  we  shall  hereafter  show. 

X  It  is  thus  that  the  Federalist,  No.  45,  explains  the  division  of  supremacy  between 
the  union  and  the  states :  ^'  The  powers  delegated  by  the  constitution  to  the  federal 
government  are  few  and  defined.  Those  which  are  to  remain  in  llie  state  governments 
are  numerous  and  mdefinite.  The  former  will  be  exercised  principally  on  external 
objects,  as  war,  peace,  negotiation,  and  foreign  commerce  The  powers  reserved  to  the 
several  states  will  extend  to  all  the  objects  which,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  affairs, 
concern  the  internal  order  and  prosperity  of  the  stale." 

I  shall  oAen  have  occasion  to  quote  the  Federalist  in  this  work.  When  the  bill 
which  has  since  become  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  was  submitted  to  the 
approval  of  the  people,  and  the  discussions  were  still  pending,  three  men,  who  had 
already  acquired  a  portion  of  that  celebrity  which  they  have  since  enjoyed,  John  Jay, 
Hamilton,  and  Madison,  formed  an  association  with  the  intention  of  explaining  to  the 


TREBOGATTVE   OF    THE   FEDERAL    OOTERNMEIfT. 


Power  of  drcUrmg  Wu,  miliiiig  Peace,  ud  leiying  general  Tues  TMUd  tu  I 
Federal  Gaienunent. — Whal  Part  of  the  inleiDal  Policy  af  the  Country  il  n 
direct. — The  GoTemiDeDl  of  the  DnioB  in  Kuae  te^MctB  more  central  than  ' 
King**  GoTemmenl  in  the  old  French  Manarchy. 


The  external  relatioDS  of  a  people  may  be  compared  to  those  of 
priTate  iDdividuals,  and  they  cannot  be  advantageously  maintained 
without  the  agency  of  the  single  head  of  a  government.  The  ex- 
dusve  right  of  making  peace  and  war,  of  concluding  treaties  of 
commerce,  of  raising  armies,  and  equipping  fleets,  was  therefore 
granted  to  the  Union*  The  neces^ty  of  a  national  gorernmeat 
was  less  imperiously  felt  in  the  conduct  of  the  internal  aiFairs  of 
society  ;  but  there  are  certain  general  interests  which  can  only  be 
attended  to  with  advantage  by  a  general  authority.  The  Union 
was  ioTested  with  the  power  of  controlling  the  monetary  ^tem, 
of  directing  the  post-office,  and  of  opening  the  great  roads  which 
were  to  establish  communication  between  the  different  parts  of  the 
countrj.-f  The  independence  of  the  government  of  each  state  was 
formally  recognised  in  its  sphere ;  nevertheless  the  federal  govern- 
ineQt  was  authorized  to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  states^ 
in  a  few  predetermined  cases,  in  which  an  indiscreet  abuse  of  their 
independence  might  compromise  the  security  of  the  Union  at 
large.  Thus,  while  the  power  of  modifying  and  changing  their 
legislation  at  pleasure  was  preserved  in  all  the  repubUcs,  they  were 
iivtHdden  to  enact  ex  post /ado  laws,  or  to  create  a  class  of  nobles 
in  their  community.^    Lastly,  as  it  was  necessary  that  the  federal 


aatfani  iheadnutsgnorthe  mfamrflvhieh  watptopoaed.  With  this  Tiew  they  pub- 
lisbed  aienH  of  articles  in  the  shape  of  a  journal,  which  now  form  a  complele  (rea- 
tin.  They  eatilled  iheir  joumal,  "  The  Fedeiahit,"  a  name  which  haa  been  retained 
in  the  work.  The  Federalitt  is  an  eieelleut  book,  which  ought  lo  be  bmiliat  to  the 
■Uteamen  of  all  coontriei,  although  it  especially  cancema  America. 

■  See  cotistitalion,  seel.  S.  Federalitt,  Noa.  il  and  43.  Kent's  Coouneataries,  toI. 
i.,  p.SOT.    Story,  pp.  368-38!  ;  409-436. 

t  ScTeral  other  piiTileges  of  the  same  kind  eiisE,  snchaa  Ihat  which  empowers  the 
Dnion  to  tegialata  on  bankruptcy,  lo  grant  patenu,  and  other  matters  ui  which  iu 
tatCTseDtioa  ia  clearly  necessaiy. 

t  Eren  in  thase  coses  its  inlerfereace  ia  indirect.    TltB  union  interreres  by  means  of 
the  Iribmials,  as  will  be  hereafter  shown. 
f  F«denl  CoDititntion,  sect.  10,  art.  1. 
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1 1  L     jLle  to  fulfil  ils   engagements,  it  was  en- 

1           1  power  of  levying  taxes.* 
1  f  I  ala     e  of  power  as  established  by  the  federal^H 

e  of  power  which  the  Union  has  assumed,  it  is  evi 

'etieral  legislators  entertained  the  clearest  and  ■""«' 
IS  on  the  nature  of  the  centralization  of  government.^ 
lates  form  not  only  a  republic,  but  a  confederation  ^ 
It  authority  of  the  nation  is  more  central  than  it  wa» 
;he  monarchies  of  Europe  when  the  American  con— 
lormeil.     Take,  for  instance,  the  two  following  ex— 

i]ireme  courts  of  justice  existed  in  France,  which, 
king,  had  the  right  of  interpreting  the  law  without 
hose  provinces,  styled  pays  d'etats,  were  authorized 
assent  to  an  impost  which  had  been  levied  by  the 
i  represt'iited  the  nation. 

in  there  is  but  one  tribunal  to  interpret,  as  there  is 
:  to  make  the  laws ;  and  an  impost  voted  by  the  rep- 

FEDERAL    POWERS. 

After  having  settled  the  limits  within  which  the  federal  govern- 
ment was  to  act,  the  next  point  was  to  determine  the  powers  which 
it  was  to  exert 


LEOISLATIYB  POWERS. 

DiTisioa  of  the  legislative  Body  into  two  Branches. — Difference  in  the  Bfaaner  of 
forming  the  two  Houses. — The  Principle  of  the  Independence  of  the  States  predom- 
inates in  the  Formation  of  the  Senate. — ^The  Principle  of  the  SoTereignty  of  the 
Nation  in  the  Composition  of  the  House  of  RepresentatiTesw — Singular  Effects  of 
the  Fact  that  a  Constitution  can  only  be  Logical  in  the  early  Stages  of  a  Nation. 

The  plan  which  had  been  laid  down  beforehand  for  the  consti- 
tution of  the  several  states  was  followed,  in  many  points,  in  the 
organization  of  the  powers  of  the  Union.    The  federal  legislature 
of  the  Union  was  composed  of  a  senate  and  a  house  of  represent- 
atives.    A  i^irit  of  conciliation  prescribed  the  observance  of  dis- 
tinct principles  in  the  formation  of  each  of  these  two  assembhesL 
I  have  already  shown  that  two  contrary  interests  were  opposed  to 
each  other  in  the  estabUshment  of  the  federal  constitution.    These 
two  interests  had  given  rise  to  two  opinions.    It  was  the  wish  of 
one  party  to  convert  the  Union  into  a  league  of  independent  states, 
or  a  sort  of  congress,  at  which  the  representatives  of  the  several 
peoples  would  meet  to  discuss  certain  points  of  their  common  ui- 
terests.    The  other  party  desired  to  unite  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Ammcan  colonies  into  one  sole  nation,  and  to  establish  a  govern- 
ment, which  should  act  as  the  sole  representative  of  the  nation,  as 
fisur  as  the  limited  sphere  of  its  authority  would  permit    The  prac- 
tical consequences  of  these  two  theories  were  exceedingly  different. 

The  question  was,  whether  a  league  was  to  be  established  in- 
stead of  a  national  government ;  whether  the  majority  of  the  states, 
instead  of  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Union,  was  to  give 
the  law :  for  every  state;  the  small  as  well  as  the  great,  then  re- 
tained the  character  of  an  independent  power,  and  entered  the 
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1  a  foolinj^  of  perfect  equality.     If,on  the  contrary,  ■ 

the  siiinc  nation,  it  was  natural  that  the  majority  of 
the  Unioti  should  prescribe  the  law.     Of  course  the  1 
rnulif  net  subscribe  to  the  application  of  this  doch 
fart,  abilirating  their  existence  in  relation  to  the  so% 
he  conCeJeralion;  since  they  would  have  passed   fi 
rm  of  a  co-equal  and  co -legislative  authority,  to  thai 
iiant  fraction  of   a  great  people.     The  former  sysl 
e  itivistcil  them  with  an  excessive  authoritj-,  the  la 
e  BTiiiulled  their  influence  altogether.     Under  these  ■ 
i,  till'  result  was,  that  the  strict  rules  of  logic  were  e 
isually  the  case  when  interests  are  opposed  to  argmnei 
couric  was  hit  upon  by  the  legislators,  which  brou 
y  force  tsvo  systems  theoretically  irreconcilable, 
iciple  of  the  independence  of  the  states  prevailed  ia 
of  the  senate,  and  tliat  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  nal 
l«!    in  the   composition  of  the  house  of  representatii 
lilei!  that  each  slate  should  send  two  senators  tocoi^ 
her  of  representatives  proportioned  to   its  populatic 
lorn  this  aiTaiigeinent  that  the  state  of  New  York  has 

*<  >iirse  of  lime  dilfcrcnt   interests  arise,  and  ilifferent  principles  are 

^if^nctioneil  by  the  same  people  ;  and  when  a  general  constitution  is 

.o  be  established,  these  interests  and  principles  are  so  many  natural 

>  Testacies  to  the  rigorous  application  of  any  political  system,  with 

&H  its  consequences.    The  early  stages  of  national  existence  are 

:Y^e    only  periods  at  which  it  is  possible  to  maintain  the  complete 

,c:>gic  of  legislation;  and  when  we  perceive  a  nation  in  the  enjoy- 

of  this  advantage,  before  we  hasten  to  conclude  that  it  is  wise, 

e  should  do  well  to  remember  that  it  is  young.  When  the  federal 

CM>nstitution  was  formed,  the  interest  of  independence  for  the  sep- 

sarate  states,  and  the  interest  of  union  for  the  whole  people,  were 

-tlie  only  two  conflicting  interests  which  existed  among  the  Anglo- 

J\jnericans;  and  a   compromise   was  necessarily  made  between 

them. 

It  is,  however,  just  to  acknowledge  that  this  part  of  the  consti- 
tution has  not  hitherto  produced  those  evils  which  might  have  been 
feared.     All  the  states  are  young  and  contiguous ;  their  customs, 
their  ideas,  and  their  wants,  are  not  dissimilar ;  and  the  differences 
xvhich  result  from  their  size  or  inferiority  do  not  suffice  to  set  their 
interests  at  variance.     The  small  states  have  consequently  never 
been  induced  to  league  themselves  together  in  the  senate  to  oppose 
the  designs  of  the  larger  ones ;  and  indeed  there  is  so  irresistible 
an  authority  in  the  legitimate  expression  of  the  will  of  a  people, 
that  the  senate  could  offer  but  a  feeble  opposition  to  the  vote  of 
the  majority  of  the  house  of  representatives. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  was  not  in 
the  power  of  the  American  legislators  to  reduce  to  a  single  nation 
the  people  for  whom  they  were  making  laws.  The  object  of  the 
federal  constitution  was  not  to  destroy  the  independence  of  the 
states,  but  to  restrain  it.  By  acknowled^g  the  real  authority  of 
these  secondary  communities  (and  it  was  impossible  to  deprive 
them  of  it),  they  disavowed  beforehand  the  habitual  use  of  con- 
straint in  enforcing  the  decisions  of  the  majority.  Upon  this  prin- 
ciple the  introduction  of  the  influence  of  the  states  into  the  mech- 
anism of  the  federal  government  was  by  no  means  to  be  wondered 
at ;  since  it  only  attested  the  existence  of  an  acknowledged  power, 
which  was  to  be  humoured,  and  not  forcibly  checked. 
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REPRESE  NT  ATIVES, 

ecuhar  Functions  of  each  Houk. 

?sents,  but   a]so  in  the  mode  of  its  eiection,  in  tbg 

it  is  chosen,  and  in  the  nature  of  its  functions.     Th^ 
ientatives  is  named  by  the  people,  the  senate  by  fli& 
ach  state ;  the  former  is  directly  elected;  the  laltei- 
1  elected  body ;  the  term  for  which  the  represcnta— 
1  is  only  two  years,  that  of  the  senalore  is  six.  The 
■  house  i>(  representatives  are  purely  iegislative,  and 
t  lakes  in  Ihe  judicial  power  is  in  the  impeacbment  oT 
The  senate  co-operates  m  the  work  of  legislation, 
polilital  offences  which  the  house  of  representatives 
lecLsion.     It  also  acts  as  the  great  executive  council 
the  treaties  which   are  concluded  by  the  president 
id  by  the  senate ;  and   the  appointments  he   may 
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5?;t:raint  in  its  own  sphere.  It  was  indispensable  to  the  mainte- 
ance  of  the  republican  form  of  government  that  the  represent- 
tive  of  the  executive  power  should  be  subject  to  the  will  of  the 

ation. 
The  president  is  an  elective  magistrate.    His  honour,  his  proper- 
his  liberty,  and  his  life,  are  the  securities  which  the  people  has 
the  temperate  use  of  his  power.     But  in  the  exercise  of  his  au- 
thority he  cannot  be  said  to  be  perfectly  independent;  the  senate 
"^akes  cognizance  of  his  relations  with  foreign  powers,  and  of  the 
distribution  of  public  appomtments,  so  that  he  can  neither  be  bribed, 
X3or  can  he  employ  the  means  of  corruption.  The  legislators  of  the 
XJnion  acknowledged  that  the  executive  power  would  be  incompe- 
tent to  fuliSl  its  task  with  dignity  and  utility,  imless  it  enjoyed  a 
greater  degree  of  stability,  and  of  strength  than  had  been  granted  to 
it  in  the  separate  states. 

The  president  is  chosen  for  four  years,  and  he  may  be  re-elected ; 
so  that  the  chances  of  a  prolonged  administration  may  inspire  him 
^vrith  hopeful  undertakings  for  the  public  good,  and  with  the  means 
of  carrying  them  into  execution.  The  president  was  made  the  sole 
representative  of  the  executive  power  of  the  Union ;  and  care  was 
'taken  not  to  render  his  decisions  subordinate  to  the  vote  of  a  coun- 
cil—  a  dangerous  measure,  which  tends  at  the  same  time  to  clog 
the  action  of  the  government  and  to  diminish  its  responsibility.  The 
senate  has  the  right  of  annulling  c^||ain  acts  of  the  president ;  but 
\t  cannot  compel  him  to  take  any  steps,  nor  does  it  participate  in 
the  exercise  of  the  executive  power. 

The  action  of  the  legislature  on  the  executive  power  may  be  di- 
lect;  and  we  have  just  shown  that  the  Americans  carefully  obvi- 
ated this  influence;  but  it  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  indirect. 
Ihiblic  assemblies  which  have  the  power  of  depriving  an  officer  of 
state  of  his  salary,  encroach  upon  his  independence ;  and  as  they 
are  firee  to  make  the  laws,  it  is  to  be  feared  lest  they  should  gradu- 
ally appropriate  to  themselves  a  portion  of  that  authority  which 
the  constitution  bad  vested  in  his  hands.    This  dependance  of  the 
executive  power  is  one  of  the  defects  inherent  in  republican  con- 
stitutions.   The  Americans  have  not  been  able  to  counteract  the 
tendency  which  legislative  assemblies  have  to  get  possession  of  the 
government,  but  they  have  rendered  this  propensity  less  irresistible. 
The  salary  of  the  president  is  fixed,  at  the  time  of  his  entering  upon 
L2 
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noie  pcritxl  of  his  magistracy.     The  president  is 
eii  with  a  suspensive  veto,  which  allows  him  to 
[i;  ol'  suth  laws  as  might  destroy  the  portion  of  in- 
h  the  cnnslltulion  awards  him.     The  struggle  be- 
.111  anti  the  legislature  must  always  be  an  unequal 
itliT  is  certain  of  bearing  rlown  all  resistance  by 
;  plnns;  but  the  suspensive  veto  forces  it  at  least 

T]L;ilttT,  and,  if  the  motion  be  persisted  in,  it  must 
by  a  majority  of  two-thirds  of  the  whole  hfttae. 
irt.  a  sort  of  appeal  to  the  people.    Tlie  executive 
ilhnut  this  securitj-,  might  have  been  secretly  op- 
his   means  of  pleading  its  cause  and  stating  its 

llu-  legislature  is  certain  of  overpowering  all  re- 
vering In  its  plans,  I  reply,  that  in  the  constitutions 

whatever  kind  they  may  be,  a  certain  point  exists 
ilaliir  is  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  good  sense 

his  fellow-citizens.   This  point  is  more  prominent          . 

erablc  in  republics,  while  it  Ls  more  remote  and          1 
Dnci'ahci  in  monarchies,  but  it  always  exists  some- 
s  no  I'tiiintrv  in  the  world  in  which  everything  can 

1 
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sustains  in  America.  In  orJer  to  form  all  accurate  idea  of  the 
poation  of  tbe  preodentof  the  United  States,  it  may  not  be  irrel- 
evant to  compare  it  to  that  of  one  of  tbe  constitutional  kiogs  of 
Europe.  In  this  comp&risoQ  I  shall  pay  but  little  attention  to  the 
external  signs  of  power,  which  are  more  apt  to  deceive  the  eye  of 
the  observer  than  to  guide  his  researches.  When  a  monarchy  is 
being  gradually  transformed  into  a  republic,  the  executive  power 
retains  the  titles,  the  honours,  the  etiquette,  and  even  the  funds  of 
royalty,  long  alter  its  authority  has  disappeared.  The  English,  after 
having  cut  off  the  head  of  one  king,  and  expelled  another  from 
bis  throne,  were  accustomed  to  accost  the  successors  of  those  princes 
upon  their  knees.  On  the  other  band,  when  a  republic  falls  under 
the  sway  of  a  idngle  individual,  the  demeanour  of  the  sovereign  is 
rample  and  unpretending,  as  if  his  authority  was  not  yet  paramount. 
When  the  emperors  exercised  an  unlimited  control  over  the  for- 
tunes and  the  lives  of  their  fellow-citizens,  it  was  customary  to  call 
them  Cesar  in  conversation,  and  they  were  in  tbe  habit  of  supping 
without  formality  at  their  friends'  houses.  It  is  therefore  necessary 
to  look  below  the  surface. 

The  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  b  shared  between  the  Union 
and  the  states,  while  in  France  it  is  undivided  and  compact :  hence 
arises  the  first  and  the  most  notable  difference  which  exists  between 
tbe  president  of  the  United  States  and  the  king  of  France.  In  the 
United  States  the  executive  power  is  as  hmited  and  partial  as  tbe 
sovereignty  of  the  Union  in  whose  name  it  acts ;  in  France  it  is 
as  universal  as  the  authority  of  the  state.  The  Americans  have  a 
federal,  and  the  French  a  national  govemroent. 

The  first  cause  of  inferiority  results  from  the  nature  of  things, 
but  it  is  not  the  only  one ;  the  second  in  importance  is  as  follows : 
Bovereignty  may  be  defined  to  be  the  right  of  making  laws :  in 
Fiance,  the  king  really  exercises  a  portion  of  the  sovereign  power, 
mnce  the  laws  have  no  weight  till  he  has  given  his  assent  to  them ; 
he  b  moreover  the  executor  of  all  they  ordmn.  The  president  is 
also  the  executor  of  the  laws,  but  he  does  not  really  co-operate  in 
thor  formation,  ance  the  refusal  of  bis  assent  does  not  annul  them. 
He  is  therefore  merely  to  be  considered  as  the  agent  of  the  sover- 
eign power.  But  not  only  does  the  king  of  France  exercise  a  portion 
ofthesoveregn  power,  he  also  contributes  to  the  nomination  of  the 
legtslature,  which  exercises  the  other  portion.     He  has  the  privilege 
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iDcrabprs  of  one  chamber,  and  of  dissolving  ihe 

lilt-;  wheiens  the  presideni  of  the  United  Steles 
f  formation  of  the   legislative  body,  and  cannot 
sf  it.     The  king  has  the  sarae  right  of  bringing 
as  the  fbaiubere;  a  right  which  the  president 
Till'  king  is  represented  in  each  assembly  by  his 
lain  Ills  intentions,  support  his  opinions,  and  main- 
til*  the  government.     The  president  and  his  min- 
.•liiilfil   from  congress;  so  that  his  influence  and 
niv  pf netrate  indirectly  into  that  great  body.  The 
tliorcfiire  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  legislature, 
■e  act  witiiout  him,  than  he  can  without  it.     The 
i  an  authority  inferior  to,  and  depending  upon,  that 

-n.-lsc  rif  the  executive  power,  properly  so  called, 
liih  his  position  seems  to  be  almost  analogous  to 
>f  France — the  president   labours  under  several 
ty.     The  authority  of  the  king,  in  France,  has,  in 
thf  ailvantage  of  duration  over  that  of  the  presi- 
ility   is    one  of  the    chief  elements  of  strength;- 

1 
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America,  but  in  fact  it  eidsts.  Id  America  it  acts  by  elections  and 
decrees;  in  France  it  proceeds  by  revolutions :« but  notwithstand- 
ing the  difierent  constitutions  of  these  two  countries,  public  opin- 
ion b  tbe  predominant  authority  in  both  of  them.  The  fundamen- 
tal principle  of  legislation — a  principle  essentially  republican — 
is  the  same  in  both  countries,  although  its  consequences  may  be 
different,  and  its  results  more  or  less  extensive.  Whence  1  am  led 
to  conclude,  that  France  with  its  king  is  nearer  akin  to  a  republic, 
than  the  Union  with  its  president  is  to  a  monarchy. 

In  what  I  have  been  saying  I  have  only  touched  upon  the  main 
points  of  distinction ;  and  if  I  could  have  entered  into  details,  the 
contrast  would  have  been  rendered  still  more  striking. 

I  have  remarked  that  the  authority  of  the  president  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  is  only  exercised  within  the  limits  of  a  partial  sovereign- 
ty, Tfbiie  that  of  the  king,  in  France,  is  undivided.  I  might  have 
eone  on  to  show  that  the  power  of  the  king's  government  in  France 
exceeds  its  natural  limits,  however  extensive  they  may  be,  and 
penetrates  in  a  thousand  different  ways  into  the  administration  of 
private  interests.  Among  tbe  examples  of  this  influence  may  be 
f  cjuoted  that  which  results  from  the  great  number  of  public  func- 
tionaries, who  all  derive  their  appointments  from  the  government. 
This  number  now  exceeds  all  previous  limits ;  it  amounts  to  138,- 
OOO"  nominations,  each  of  which  may  be  considered  as  an  element 
of  power.  The  president  of  the  United  States  has  not  the  exclu- 
^ve  right  of  making  any  public  appointments,  and  their  whole 
nomber  scarcely  exceeds  12,000.f 

[TboK  who  are  desirous  of  tracing  the  question  resppciing  the  power  of 
tbe  president  to  remove  every  execative  officer  of  the  government  without 
the  Hmction  of  the  senate,  will  find  some  light  upon  it  by  Teferriog  to  5ih 
lOarsball's  Life  of  Wasfaingtoo,  p.  196 :  5  Sergeant  and  Rawle'a  Reports 
(Pennsylvania),  451.  Report  oi  a  comroittee  of  the  senate  in  18S3,  in  Niles's 
Register  of  29Eh  August  in  that  year.    It  is  certainly  very  extraordinary  thai 

•  The  Huiw  unuulir  pud  bf  iba  stale  to  these  offlctrs  uawmt  to  300,000,000 
fn>cs  (litiht  milliciiu  ilerlmg). 

t  This  number  is  cilncted  rnun  tba  "  Nitiooal  CslendsT,"  Tor  1833.  The  Nition- 
>1  Ca^eodtz  is  ui  American  almsaac  which  contiiu  Ihe  auoea  ol  all  the  federal 

It  resalt*  Tram  this  comparuon  that  Ihc  kin;  of  Franca  has  rUven  timci  ■■  muf 
ptaeea  at  his  dispoaal  u  tha  preaidenl,  although  the  popolstion  of  France  it  aol  mach 
nor*  Ihan  dogblc  that  of  the  naion. 

17  >> 


■asi  powpr,  and' (he  so  eiiensively  affecliu?  the  whcde  admbii 
be  ^(jvf riimcnt,  *ould  lesl  on  such  sligbl  fuutidationSi,  ma  m  i 

shnuhl  be  removed  by  the  president,  his  assistant  <ihoald  diael 
ts  of  il[('  ulilcc.     How  confiresB  could  confer  the  power,  ereo 

ir  \he  ccnsriluiimi,  or  it  does  not  eiist.  Il  has  been  rep«« 
n  and  oul  of  congresa,  and  mu!.l  be  considered,  as  yet,  an  xam 

i.-Amrnfari  Ed.lor.] 

VTAL     CAFSES    WmCH    MAY    INCREASE    THE    INFLUESCK   OF 

EXECOTIVE. 

crriscs  lie  15  weak. 

he  exectJtive  power  is  feebler  in  America  than  in  Frano 
is  more  attributable  to  the  circumstances  than  to  the  la' 
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present  use  are  very  circumscribed :  the  laws  allow  him  to  possess 
a  degree  of  influence  which  circumstances  do  not  permit  him  to 
employ. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  great  strength  of  the  royal  prerogative 
in  France,  arises  from  circumstances  far  more  than  from  the  laws. 
There  the  executive  government  is  constantly  struggling  against 
prodigious  obstacles,  and  exerting  all  its  energies  to  repress  them ; 
so  that  it  increases  by  the  extent  of  its  achievements,  and  by  the 
importance  of  the  events  it  controls,  without,  for  that  reason,  modi- 
fying its  constitution.  If  the  laws  had  made  it  as  feeble  and  as 
circumscribed  as  it  is  in  the  Union,  its  influence  would  very  soon 
become  much  greater. 


WHY  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  DOES  NOT  REQUIRE 
THE  MAJORITY  OF  THE  TWO  HOUSES  IN  ORDER  TO  CARRY  ON 
THE  GOVERNMENT. 

It  is  an  established  axiom  in  Europe  that  a  constitutional  king 
cannot  persevere  in  a  system  of  government  which  is  opposed  by 
the  two  other  branches  of  the  legislature.  But  several  presidents 
of  the  United  States  have  beiin  known  to  lose  the  majority  in  the 
legislative  body,  without  being  obliged  to  abandon  the  supreme 
power,  and  without  inflicting  a  serious  evil  upon  society.  I  have 
beard  this  fact  quoted  as  an  instance  of  the  independence  and  power 
of  executive  government  in  America:  a  moment's  reflection  will 
ccMivince  us,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  a  proof  of  its  extreme 
weakness. 

A  king  in  Europe  requires  the  support  of  the  legislature  to  enable 
him  to  perform  the  duties  imposed  upon  him  by  the  constitution, 
because  those  duties  are  enormous.  A  constitutional  king  in  Eu- 
rope is  not  merely  the  executor  of  the  law,  but  the  execution  of  its 
provisions  devolves  so  completely  upon  him,  that  he  has  the  power 
of  paralyzing  its  influence  if  it  opposes  his  designs.  He  requires  the 
assistance  of  the  legislative  assemblies  to  make  the  law,  but  those 
aasemblies  stand  in  need  of  hb  aid  to  execute  it :  these  two  au- 


innot  subsist  without  each  other,  siul  Ihe  t 
it  is  stopped  as  soon  as  they  arc  et  vanance. 
erica  tbe  president  cannot  prevent  any  taw  from  b 
rcan  he  evade  the  obligation  of  enforcing  iL  His  an 
IS  co-operation  is  no  doubt  useful,  but  it  is  not  iodi^ 
e  carrying  on  of  public  afTaire.  AH  his  iinportairt 
y  or  indirectly  subia.ilteil  to  the  legislature;  uid  ir 
lendent  of  it  he  can  do  but  bttle.  It  is  (berdbce 
and  not  his  power,  which  enables  him  to  remiuii  in 
I  congress.  In  Europe,  harmony  must  reign  betwetx 
I  the  other  branches  of  tlie  lepslalure,  because  a  colli 
bem  may  prove  serious ;  in  America,  this  harmony  is 
ble,  because  such  a  c^UJsion  is  impossible. 


ELECTION  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 
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poused  by  a  throng  of  partisans  who  hope  to  share  the  power  when 
their  patron  has  won  the  prize.  The  dangers  of  the  elective  system 
increase,  therefore,  in  the  exact  ratio  of  the  influence  exercised  by 
the  executive  power  in  the  affairs  of  state.  The  revolutions  of  Po- 
land are  not  solely  attributable  to  the  elective  system  in  general, 
but  to  the  fact  that  the  elected  magistrate  was  the  head  of  a  power- 
ful monarchy.  Before  we  can  discuss  the  absolute  advantages  of 
the  elective  system,  we  must  make  prehminary  inquiries  as  to 
whether  the  geographical  position,  the  laws,  the  habits,  the  man- 
ners, and  the  opinions  of  the  people  among  whom  it  is  to  be  intro- 
duced, will  admit  of  the  establishment  of  a  weak  and  dependant 
executive  government ;  for  to  attempt  to  render  the  representative 
of  the  state  a  powerful  sovereign,  and  at  the  same  time  elective,  is, 
in  my  opinion,  to  entertain  two  incompatible  designs.  To  reduce 
hereditary  royalty  to  the  condition  of  an  elective  authority,  the 
only  means  that  I  am  acquainted  with  are  to  circumscribe  its 
sphere  of  action  beforehand,  gradually  to  diminish  its  prerogatives, 
and  to  accustom  the  people  to  live  without  its  protection.  Nothing 
however,  is  farther  from  the  designs  of  the  republicans  of  Europe 
than  this  course :  as  many  of  them  only  owe  their  hatred  of  tyran- 
ny to  the  sufferings  which  they  have  personally  undergone,  the  ex- 
tent of  the  executive  power  does  not  excite  their  hostility,  and  they 
only  attack  its  origin  without  perceiving  how  nearly  the  two  things 
are  connected. 

Hitherto  no  citizen  has  shown  any  disposition  to  expose  his 
honour  and  his  life,  in  order  to  become  the  president  of  the  United 
States ;  because  the  powerof  that  office  is  temporary, limited, and 
subord'mate.  The  prize  of  fortune  must  be  great  to  encourage  ad- 
venturers in  so  desperate  a  game.  No  csgididate  has  as  yet  been 
able  to  arouse  the  dangerous  enthusiasm  or  the  passionate  sympa- 
thies of  the  people  in  his  favour,  for  the  very  simple  reason,  that 
when  he  is  at  the  head  of  the  government  he  has  but  little  power, 
but  little  wealth,  and  but  little  glory  to  share  among  his  friends ; 
and  his  influence  in  the  state  is  too  small  for  the  success  or  the 
ruin  of  a  faction  to  depend  upon  the  elevation  of  an  individual  to 
power. 

The  great  advantage  of  hereditary  monarchies  is,  that  as  the  pri- 
vate interest  of  a  family  is  always  intimately  connected  with  the 
interests  of  the  state,  the  executive  govemment  is  never  suspended 
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for  a  single  instant ;  and  if  the  affairs  of  a  monarchy  are  not  better 
conducted  than  those  of  a  republic,  at  least  there  is  always  some 
one  to  conduct  them,  well  or  ill,  according  to  his  capacity.  In 
elective  states,  on  the  contrary,  the  wheels  of  government  cease 
to  act,  as  it  were  of  their  own  accord,  at  the  approach  of  an 
election,  and  even  for  some  time  previous  to  that  event.  The 
laws  may  indeed  accelerate  the  operation  of  the  election,  which 
may  be  conducted  with  such  simplicity  and  rapidity  that  the 
seat  of  power  will  never  be  left  vacant ;  but,  notwithstanding 
these  precautions,  a  break  necessarily  occurs  in  the  minds  of  the 
people. 

At  the  approach  of  an  election  the  head  of  the  executive  gov- 
ernment is  wholly  occupied  by  the  coming  struggle;  his  future 
plans  are  doubtf>il ;  he  can  undertake  nothing  new,  and  he  will 
only  prosecute  with  indifference  those  designs  which  another  will 
perhaps  terminate.  ^^  I  am  so  near  the  time  of  my  retirement  from 
office,"  said  President  Jefferson  on  the  21st  of  January,  1809  (six 
^,^i^^'  n^^eks  before  the  election),  "  that  I  feel  no  passion,  I  take  no  part, 
I  express  no  sentiment.  It  appears  to  me  just  to  leave  to  my  suc- 
>  cessor  the  commencement  of  those  measures  which  he  will  have  to 

prosecute,  and  for  which  he  will  be  responsible." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  eyes  of  the  nation  are  centred  on  a  single 
point ;  all  are  watching  the  gradual  birth  of  so  important  an  event 
The  wider  the  influence  of  the  executive  power  extends,  the  greater 
and  the  more  necessary  is  its  constant  action,  the  more  fatal  is  the 
term  of  suspense ;  and  a  nation  which  is  accustomed  to  the  govern- 
ment, or,  still  more,  one  used  to  the  administrative  protection  of  a 
powerful  executive  authority,  would  be  infallibly  convulsed  by  an 
election  of  this  kind.  In  the  United  States  the  action  of  the  gov- 
ernment mgiy  be  slackened  with  impunity,  because  it  is  always  weak 
and  circumscribed. 

One  of  the  principal  vices  of  the  elective  system  is,  that  it  al- 
ways introduces  a  certain  degree  of  instability  into  the  internal  and 
external  policy  of  the  state.  But  this  disadvantage  is  less  sensibly 
felt  if  the  share  of  power  vested  in  the  elected  magistrate  is  small. 
In  Rome  the  principles  of  the  government  underwent  no  variation, 
although  the  consuls  were  changed  every  year,  because  the  senate, 
which  was  an  hereditary  assembly,  possessed  the  directing  authority. 
If  the  elective  system  were  adopted  in  Europe,  the  condition  of 
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most  of  the  monarchical  states  would  be  changed  at  every  new 
election.  In  America  the  president  exercises  a  certain  influence  on 
state  affairs,  but  he  does  not  conduct  them ;  the  preponderating 
power  is  vested  in  the  representatives  of  the  whole  nation.  The 
politioal  maxims  of  the  country  depend  therefore  on  the  mass  of  the 
people,  not  on  the  president  alone ;  and  consequently  in  America 
the  elective  system  has  no  very  prejudicial  influence  on  the  fixed 
principles  of  the  government.  But  the  want  of  fixed  principles  is 
an  evil  so  inherent  in  the  elective  system,  that  it  is  still  extremely 
perceptible  in  the  narrow  sphere  to  which  the  authority  of  the 
president  extends. 

The  Americans  have  admitted  that  the  head  of  the  executive  power, 
who  has  to  bear  the  whole  responsibility  of  the  duties  he  is  called 
upon  to  fulfil,  ought  to  be  empowered  to  choose  his  own  agents, 
and  to  remove  them  at  pleasure :  the  legislative  bodies  watch  the 
conduct  of  the  president  more  than  they  direct  it.  The  consequence 
of  this  arrangement  is,  that  at  every  new  election  the  fate  of  all  the 
federal  public  officers  is  in  suspense.  Mr.  Quincy  Adams,  on  his 
entry  into  office,  discharged  the  majority  of  the  individuals  who  had 
been  appointed  by  his  predecessor ',  and  I  am  not  aware  that  Gen- 
eral Jackson  allowed  a  single  removeable  functionary  employed  in 
the  federal  service  to  retain  his  place  beyond  the  first  year  which 
succeeded  his  election.  It  is  sometimes  made  a  subject  of  com- 
plaint, that  in  the  constitutional  monarchies  of  Europe  the  fate  of 
the  humbler  servants  of  an  administration  depends  upon  that  of 
the  ministers.  But  in  elective  governments  this  evil  is  far  greater. 
In  a  constitutional  monarchy  successive  ministries  are  rapidly  form- 
ed ;  but  as  the  principal  representative  of  the  executive  power  does 
not  change,  the  spirit  of  innovation  is  kept  within  bounds;  the 
changes  which  take  place  are  in  the  details  rather  than  in  the 
principles  of  the  administrative  system ;  but  to  substitute  one  sys- 
tem for  another,  as  is  done  in  America  every  four  years  by  law,  is 
to  cause  a  sort  of  revolution.  As  to  the  misfortunes  which  may 
fall  upon  individuals  in  consequence  of  this  state  of  things,  it  must 
be  allowed  that  the  uncertain  situation  of  the  public  officers  is  less 
firaught  with  evil  consequences  in  America  than  elsewhere.  It  is 
so  easy  to  acquire  an  independent  position  in  the  United  States, 
that  the  public  officer  who  loses  his  place  may  be  deprived  of  the 
comforts  of  life,  but  not  of  the  means  of  subsistence. 
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linsi  of  this  chapter  that  the  dangers  of 

It |ipl  it'll  to  tlie  head  of  the  state,  are  augmented 

iar  circumstances  of  the  people  which 

incfions  of  the  executive  power  may  be 

:t'rcise  a  great  influence  upon  the  foreign 

|ry.  for  a  necotiation  cannot  be  opened  or  suc- 

(ilherwise  than  by  a  single  agent.     The  more 

ore  perilous  the  position  of  a  people  becomes, 

-  the  want  of  a  fixed  and  consistent  exlernal 

t  ilansrcrous  does  the  elective  s)'stem  of  the 

Hue.     The  policy  of  the  Americans  in  relation 

Is  excctilingly  simple;  and  it  may  almost  be 

■■y  stands  in  need  of  them,  nor  do  they  require 

iny  other  people.    Their  independence  is  never 

r  jiiesent  condition,  therefore,  the  functions  of 

are  no  less  limited  by  circumstances  than  by 

'  president  may  frequently  change  his  line  of 

iii2  the  state  in  difficulty  or  destruction. 

ii[;;ilives  of  the  executive  power  may  be,  the 

ilelv  precedes  an  election,  and  the  moment  of 

lavs  be  considered  as  a  national  crisis,  ' 
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MODE   OF   ELECTION. 

Skill  of  the  American  Legislators  shown  in  the  Mode  of  Election  adopted  by  them. 
— Creaticip  of  a  special  electoral  Body. — Separate  Votes  of  these  Electors. — Case 
in  which  the  House  of  Representatives  is  called  upon  to  choose  the  President. — 
Kesults  of  the  twelve  Elections  which  have  taken  Place  since  the  Constitution  has 
l»e«n  established. 

Beside  the  dangers  which  are  inherent  in  the  system,  many 
other  difficulties  may  arise  from  the  mode  of  election,  which  may 
lie  obviated  by  the  precaution  of  the  legislator.  When  a  people 
txxet  in  arms  on  some  public  spot  to  choose  its  head,  it  was  exposed 
to  all  the  chances  of  civil  war  resulting  from  so  martial  a  mode  of 
proceeding,  beside  the  dangers  of  the  elective  system  in  itself. 
The  Polish  laws,  which  subjected  the  election  of  the  sovereign  to 
tlie  veto  of  a  single  individual,  suggested  the  murder  of  that  in- 
dividual, or  prepared  the  way  to  anarchy. 

In  the  examination  of  the  institutions,  and  the  political  as  well 
^s  the  social  condition  of  the  United  States,  we  are  .struck  by  the 
admirable  harmony  of  the  gifts  of  fortune  and  the  efforts  of  man. 
That  nation  possessed  two  of  the  main  causes  of  internal  peace; 
it  "was  a  new  country,  but  it  was  inhabited  by  a  people  grown 
old  in  the  exercise  of  freedodi.  America  had  no  hostile  neigh- 
lK>urs  to  dread ;  and  the  American  legislators,  profiting  by  these 
favourable  circumstances,  created  a  weak  and  subordinate  executive 
power,  which  could  without  danger  be  made  elective. 

It  then  only  remained  for  them  to  choose  the  least  dangerous  of 
the  various  modes  of  election ;  and  the  rules  which  they  laid  down 
^pon  this  point  admirably  complete  the  securities  which  the  physi- 
cal and  political  constitution  of  the  country  already  afforded.  Their 
object  was  to  find  the  mode  of  election  which  would  best  express 
the  choice  of  the  people  with  the  least  possible  excitement  and  sus- 
pense.    It  was  admitted  in  the  first  place  that  the  simple  majority 
should  be  decisive ;  but  the  difficulty  was  to  obtain  this  majority 
without  an  interval  of  delay  which  it  was  most  important  to  avoid. 
It  rarely  happens  that  an  individual  can  at  once  cx)llect  the  majority 
of  the  suffrages  of  a  great  people ;  and  this  difficulty  is  enhanced 
in  a  republic  of  confederate  states,  where  local  influences  are  apt 
to  preponderate.    The  means  by  which  it  was  proposed  to  obviate 
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this  second  obstacle  was  to  delegate  the  electoral  powers  of  the  na- 
tion to  a  body  of  representatives.  This  mode  of  election  rendered 
a  majority  more  probable ;  for  the  fewer  the  electors  are,  the  greater 
is  the  chance  of  their  coming  to  a  final  decision.  It  also  offered  an 
additional  probability  of  a  judicious  choice.  It  then  rei}iained  to 
be  decided  whether  this  right  of  election  was  to  be  intrusted  to  the 
legislative  body,  the  habitual  representative  assembly  of  the  nation, 
or  whether  an  electoral  assembly  should  be  formed  for  the  express 
purpose  of  proceeding  to  the  nomination  of  a  president  The 
Americans  chose  the  latter  alternative,  from  a  belief  that  the  indi- 
viduals who  were  retiu'ned  to  make  the  laws  were  incompetent  to 
represent  the  wishes  of  the  nation  in  the  election  of  its  chief  magis- 
trate ;  and  that  as  they  are  chosen  for  more  than  a  year,  the  con- 
stituency they  represented  might  have  changed  its  opinion  in  that 
time.  It  was  thought  that  if  the  legislature  was  empowered  to 
elect  the  head  of  the  executive  power,  its  members  would,  for  some 
time  before  the  election,  be  exposed  to  the  manoeuvres  of  cor- 
ruption, and  the  tricks  of  intrigue;  whereas,  the  special  electors 
would,  like  a  jury,  remain  mixed  up  with  the  crowd  till  the  day  of 
action,  when  they  would  appear  for  the  sole  purpose  of  giving  their 
votes. 

It  was  therefore  established  that  every  state  should  name  a  cer- 
tain number  of  electors,*  who  in  their  turn  should  elect  the  prea- 
dent ;  and  as  it  had  been  observed  that  the  assemblies  to  which  the 
choice  of  a  chief  magistrate  had  been  intrusted  in  elective  coun-. 
tries,  inevitably  became  the  centres  of  passion  and  of  cabal ;  that 
they  sometimes  usurped  an  authority  which  did  not  belong  to  them : 
and  that  their  proceedings,  ^r  the  uncertainty  which  resulted  from 
them,  were  sometimes  prolonged  so  much  as  to  endanger  the  wel- 
fare of  the  state,  it  was  determined  that  the  electors  should  all  vote 
upon  the  same  day,  without  being  convoked  to  the  same  place.f 
This  double  election  rendered  a  majority  probable,  though  not  cer- 
tain ;  for  it  was  possible  that  as  many  differences  might  exist  be- 
tween the  electors  as  between  their  constituents.     In  this  case  it 


*  As  many  as  it  sends  members  to  congress.  The  number  of  electors  at  the  elec- 
tion of  1S33  was  288.     (See  the  National  Calendar,  1833.) 

t  The  electors  of  the  same  state  assemble,  but  they  transmit  to  the  central  goT- 
eroment  the  list  of  their  indiyidual  votes,  and  not  the  mere  result  of  the  vote  of  Uie 
majority. 


was  oeceSBarj  to  have  recourse  to  one  of  three  measures ;  ather  to 
appcnnt  nev  electora,  or  to  consult  a  second  time  those  already  ap- 
pointed, or  to  defer  the  election  to  another  authority.  The  first 
two  of  these  Bllematives,  independently  of  the  uncertaintjr  of  theii 
results,  twere  likely  to  delay  the  final  decision,  and  to  perpetuate  an 
agitation  which  must  always  be  accompanied  with  danger.  The 
third  expedient  was  therefore  adopted,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the 
"votes  should  be  transmitted  sealed  to  the  president  of  the  senate, 
and  that  they  should  be  opened  and  counted  in  the  presence  of  the 
senate  and  the  house  of  representatives.  If  none  of  the  candidates 
las  a  majority,  the  house  of  representatives  then  proceeds  imme- 
diately to  elect  the  president ;  but  with  the  condition  that  it  must 
fix  upon  one  of  the  three  candidates  who  have  the  highest  num- 
bers.' 

Thus  it  is  only  in  ca.se  of  an  event  which  cannot  often  happen, 
and  which  can  never  be  foreseen,  that  the  election  is  intrusted  to 
the  ordinary  representatives  of  the  nation  ;  and  even  then  they  are 
obliged  to  choose  a  citizen  who  has  already  been  designated  by  a 
powerful  minority  of  the  special  electors.  It  is  by  tlus  happy  expedient 
that  the  respect  which  is  due  to  the  popular  voice  is  combined  with 
the  utmost  celerity  of  execution  and  those  precautions  which  the 
peace  of  the  country  demands.  But  the  deci^on  of  the  question  by  the 
house  of  representatives  does  not  necessarily  offer  an  immediate 
solution  of  the  difficulty,  for  tlie  majority  of  that  assembly  may  still 
be  doubtful,  and  in  this  case  the  constitution  prescribes  no  remedy. 
Nevertheless,  by  restricting  the  number  of  candidates  to  three,  and 
by  referring  the  matter  to  the  judgement  of  an  enlightened  public 
body,  it  has  smoothed  all  the  obstacles^  which  are  not  inherent  in  ~ 
the  elective  system. 

Id  the  forty-four  years  which  have  elapsed  dnce  the  promulgation 
of  the  federal  constitution,  the  United  States  have  twelve  times 
cboBen  a  president.    Ten  of  these  elections  took  place  amultane- 


*  Id  thii  cue  it  ia  (h«  majoritj  of  Ihe  Males,  aai  Dot  the  mijority  of  Ihe  membira, 
which  decide*  Ihe  qneslioa  ;  lo  (hit  New  York  hai  nol  more  influecce  in  Ihe  debsle 
Ihao  Hbode  Irland.  Thua  Ihe  citiiens  of  the  Union  are  first  consulted  is  membrra 
of  ooe  u>d  the  same  rommunily  ;  and,  if  Ihey  cmnol  ijree,  teeourse  is  hid  to  Ihs 
dirision  of  the  stales,  each  of  which  hat  a  sepaiale  and  indeprndenl  vole.  Thii  it 
oje  of  the  lingulariliei  of  Ihe  federal  conslitution  which  can  only  be  eiplaineU  by  the 

t  JitlTersan,  io  1801,  was  not  elected  Dniil  the  tbTly.sixlh  time  of  balloting. 


le  votes  of  the  ^tecial  electors  in  the  different  stales. 

representatives  has  only  twice  exercised  its  condit 
af  deciding  in  cases  of  uncertainty :  the  first  lime  w 
m  of  Mr.  Jefferson  in  1801^  the  second  was  In  ] 

John  Quincy  Adams  was  chosen. 


CRISIS  OF  THE   ELECTION. 


J 


shonn  what  the  circumstances  are  which  favourei 
of  the  elective  system  in  the  United  States,  and 
s  were  taken  by  the  legislators  to  obriftte  its  dan 
icans  are  accustomed  to  all  kinds  of  elections;  and 
'xperience  the  utmost  degree  of  esciteraent  which  bs 
th  security.     The  vast  extent  of  the  coiintxj-,  anc 
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is  put  forward  as  the  symbol  and  personification  of  their  theories. 
For  these  reasons  parties  are  strongly  interested  in  gaining  the  eleo 
tion,  not  so  much  with  a  view  to  the  triumph  of  their  principles 
under  the  auspices  of  the  president  elected,  as  to  show,  by  the  ma- 
jority which  returned  him,  the  strength  of  the  supporters  of  those 
pr'mciples. 

For  a  long  while  before  the  appointed  time  is  at  hand,  the  elec- 
tion becomes  the  most  important  and  the  all-engrossing  topic  of 
discussion.  The  ardor  of  faction  is  redoubled  ;  and  all  the  artificial 
passions  which  the  imagination  can  create  in  the  bosom  of  a  happy 
and  peaceful  land  are  agitated  and  brought  to  light  The  presi- 
dent, on  the  other  hand,  is  absorbed  by  the  cares  of  self-defence. 
He  no  longer  governs  for  the  interest  of  the  state,  but  for  that  of 
his  re-election ;  he  does  homage  to  the  majority,  and  instead  of 
checking  its  passions,  as  his  duty  commands  him  to  do,  he  fre- 
quently courts  its  worst  caprices.  As  the  election  draws  near,  the 
activity  of  intrigue  and  the  agitation  of  the  populace  increase ;  the 
citizens  are  divided  into  several  camps,  each  of  which  assumes  the 
name  of  its  favourite  candidate ;  the  whole  nation  glows  with  fe- 
verish excitement ;  the  election  is  the  daily  theme  of  the  public 
papers,  the  subject  of  private  conversation,  the  end  of  every  thought 
and  every  action,  the  sole  interest  of  the  present.  As  soon  as  the 
choice  is  determined,  this  ardor  is  dispelled ;  and  as  a  calmer  season 
returns,  the  current  of  the  state,  which  has  nearly  broken  its  banks, 
fflnks  to  its  usual  level ;  but  who  can  refrain  from  astonishment  at 
the  causes  of  the  storm  1 


RE-ELECTION   OF  THE   PRESmENT. 

When  the  Head  of  the  executive  Power  is  Re-eli^ible,  it  is  the  State  which  is  the 
Source  of  Intrigue  and  Corruption.— The  desire  of  being  re-elected,  the  chief  Aim 
of  a  President  of  the  United  States. — Disadvantage  of  the  System  peculiar  to 
America.— The  natural  Evil  of  Democracy  is  that  it  snbordinates  all  Authority  to 
the  slightest  Desires  of  the  Majority. — The  Re-election  of  the  President  encourages 
thisEvU. 

It  may  be  asked  whether  the  legislators  of  the  United  States  did 
right  or  wrong  in  allowing  the  re-election  of  the  president.    It 
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first  ^ht  contrary  to  all  reason  to  prevent  the  bead 
live  power  from  being  elected  s  second  dtne.  The 
dch  the  talents  and  the  character  of  91  MDglv  iniliTii 
ase  upon  the  fate  of  a  whole  people,  especially  in  oil 
ices  or  arduous  times,  is  well  known :  a  law  preventing 
i  of  the  chief  magistrate  would  deprive  the  citizens  of 
dge  of  the  prosperity  and  the  security  of  the  coDm 
nd,  by  a  sio^ar  inconsistency,  a  man  would  be  ex 
he  government  at  the  veiy  time  when  he  had  shown 
conducting  its  affairs. 

ihese  arguments  are  strong,  perhaps  still  more  powc 
ay  be  advanced  against  them.  \  Inlngur  and  comip 
itural  defects  of  elective  government ;  lint  when  the  I 
ite  can  be  re-elected,  these  evils  rise  to  a  great  hei 
■omise  the  very  existence  of  the  country.  When  a  sin 
seeks  to  rise  by  intrigue,  his  maniruvrcs  must  necessi 
1  to  a  narrow  sjthere ;  but  when  the  chief  magist 
lists,  he  borrows  the  strength  of  the  goveramrnl  foi 
OSes,  In  the  former  case  the  feeble  resources  of  an 
ire  in  action ;  in  the  latter,  the  state  itself,  with  al 
nfluence,  is  busied  in  the  work  of  corruption  and  a 
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In  America  it  exercises  a  still  more  fatal  mfluence  on  the  sources 
of  national  existence.  Every  government  seems  to  be  afflicted  by 
some  evil  inherent  in  its  nature,  and  the  genius  of  the  legislator  is 
shown  in  eluding  its  attacks.  A  state  may  survive  the  influence 
of  a  host  of  bad  laws,  and  the  mischief  they  cause  is  frequently 
exaggerated ;  but  a  law  which  encourages  the  growth  of  the  canker 
within  must  prove  fatal  in  the  end,  although  its  bad  consequences 
may  not  be  immediately  perceived. 

The  principle  of  destruction  in  absolute  monarchies  lies  in  the 
excessive  and  unreasonable  extension  of  the  prerogative  of  the 
crown  ;  and  a  measure  tending  to  remove  the  constitutional  pro- 
visions which  counterbalance  this  influence  would  be  radically  bad, 
even  if  its  consequences  should  long  appear  to  be  imperceptible. 
By  a  parity  of  reasoning,  in  countries  governed  by  a  democracy, 
where  the  people  is  perpetually  drawing  all  authority  to  itself,  the 
laws  which  increase  or  accelerate  its  action  are  the  direct  assailants 
of  the  very  principle  of  the  government. 

The  greatest  proof  of  the  ability  of  the  American  legislators  is, 
that  they  clearly  discerned  this  truth,  and  that  they  had  the  courage 
to  act  up  to  it.  They  conceived  that  a  certain  authority  above  the 
body  of  the  people  was  necessary,  which  should  enjoy  a  degree  of 
independence,  without  however  being  entirely  beyond  the  popular 
control ;  an  authority  which  would  be  forced  to  comply  with  the 
permanent  determinations  of  the  majority,  but  which  would  be  able 
to  resist  its  caprices,  and  to  refuse  its  most  dangerous  demands. 
To  this  end  they  centred  the  whole  executive  power  of  the  nation 
in  a  single  arm ;  they  granted  extensive  prerogatives  to  the  presi- 
dent, and  they  armed  him  with  the  veto  to  resist  the  encroachments 
of  the  legislature. 

But  by  introducing  the  principle  of  re-election  they  partly  de- 
stroyed their  work ;  and  they  rendered  the  president  but  little  in- 
clined to  exert  the  great  power  they  had  vested  in  his  hands.  U 
ineligible  a  second  time,  the  president  would  be  far  from  indepen- 
dent of  the  people,  for  his  responsibility  would  not  be  lessened ; 
but  the  favour  of  the  people  would  not  be  so  necessary  to  him  as 
to  induce  him  to  court  it  by  humouring  its  desires.  If  re-eligible 
(and  this  is  more  especially  true  at  the  present  day,  when  political 
morality  is  relaxed,  and  when  great  men  are  rare),  the  president 
of  the  United  States  becomes  an  easy  tool  in  the  hands  of  the 
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maJQiity.  He  adopts  its  likings  and  its  animosities^  he  hastens  to 
anticipate  its  wishes,  he  forestalls  its  complaints,  he  yields  to  its 
idlest  cravings,  and  instead  of  guiding  it,  as  the  legislature  intended 
that  he  should  do,  he  is  ever  ready  to  follow  its  bidding.  ^Thus,  in 
order  not  to  deprive  the  state  of  the  talents  of  an  individual,  those 
talents  have  been  rendered  almost  useless,  and  to  reserve  an  ex- 
pedient for  extraordinary  perils  the  country  has  been  exposed  to 
daily  dangers. 

[The  question  of  the  propriety  of  leaving  the  president  re-eligible,  is  one 
of  that  class  which  probably  must  for  ever  remain  undecided.  The  author 
himself  at  page  125,  gives  a  strong  reason  for  re-eligibility,  "so  that  the 
chance  of  a  prolonged  administration  may  inspire  him  with  hopeful  under- 
takings for  the  public  good,  and  with  the  means  of  carrying  them  into  eze* 
cution," — considerations  of  great  weight.  There  is  an  important  fact 
bearing  upon  this  question,  which  should  be  stated  in  connexion  with  it. 
President  Washington  established  the  practice  of  declining  a  third  election, 
and  every  one  of  his  successors,  either  from  a  sense  of  its  propriety  or  from 
apprehensions  of  the  force  of  public  opinion,  has  followed  the  example. 
So  that  it  has  become  as  much  a  part  of  the  constitution,'that  no  citizen 
can  be  a  third  time  elected  president,  as  it  were  expressed  in  that  instru- 
ment in  words.  This  may  perhaps  be  considered  a  fair  adjustment  of 
objections  on  either  side.  Those  against  a  continued  and  perpetual  re- 
eligibility  are  certainly  met :  while  the  arguments  in  favour  of  an  oppor- 
tunity to  prolong  an  administration  under  circumstances  that  may  justify  it, 
are  allowed  their  due  weight.  One  effect  of  this  practical  interpolation  of 
the  constitution  unquestionably  is,  to  increase  the  chances  of  a  president's 
being  once  re-elected;  as  men  will  be  more  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  a' 
measure  that  thus  practically  excludes  the  individual  from  ever  again 
entering  the  field  of  competition. — American  Editor,] 
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FEDEBAL  COURTS.* 

'^litical  Importance  of  the  Jadidary  in  the  United  States^ — ^Difficulty  of  treating  thia 
Subject. — ^Utility  of  judicial  Power  in  Confederations. — ^What  Tribunals  could  be 
introduced  into  the  Union.— Necessity  of  establishing  federal  Courts  of  Justice.^ 
Organization  of  the  national  Judiciary. — The  Supreme  Court. — In  what  it  differs 
from  all  known  Tribunals. 

I  HAVE  inquired  into  the  legislative  and  executive  power  of  the 
^dnion,  and  the  judicial  power  now  remains  to  be  examined ;  but 
S.n  this  place  I  cannot  conceal  my  fears  from  the  reader.    Judicial 
Sustitutions  exercise  a  great  influence  on  the  condition  of  the  Anglo- 
.AmericanSy  and  they  occupy  a  prominent  place  among  what  are 
])roperly  called  political  institutions :  in  this  respect  they  are  pecu- 
liarly deserving  of  our  attention.    But  I  am  at  a  loss  to  explain  the 
political  action  of  the  American  tribunals  without  entering  into 
some  technical  details  on  their  constitution  and  their  forms  of  pro- 
ceeding ;  and  I  know  not  how-to  descend  to  these  minutise  without 
'wearying  the  curiosity  of  the  reader  by  the  natural  aridity  of  the 
subject,  or  without  risking  to  fall  into  obscurity  through  a  desire  to 
l>e  succinct  I  can  scarcely  hope  to  escape  these  various  evils ;  for  if 
I  appear  too  prolix  to  a  man  of  the  world,  a  lawyer  may  on  the 
other  hand  complain  of  my  brevity.     But  these  are  the  natural  dis^ 
a^^antages  of  my  subject,  and  more  especially  of  the  point  which 
I  am  about  to  discuss. 

The  great  difficulty  was,  not  to  devise  the  constitution  of  the  federal 
government,  but  to  find  out  a  method  of  enforcing  its  laws.  Gov- 
ernments have  in  general  but  two  means  of  overcoming  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  people  they  govern,  viz,  the  physical  force  which  is 
at  their  own  disposal,  and  the  moral  force  which  they  derive  from 
the  decisions  of  the  courts  of  justice. 

A. government  which  should  have  no  other  means  of  exacting 
obedience  than  open  war,  must  be  very  near  its  ruin ;  for  one  of 
two  alternatives  would  then  probably  occur :  if  its  authority  was 

*  See  chapter  ti.,  entitled,  "  Judicial  Power  in  the  United  States."  This  chapter 
explains  the  general  principles  of  the  American  theory  of  judicial  institutions.  See 
alao  the  federal  constitution ,  art.  3.  See  the  Federalisti  Nos.  78-S3,  inclusive :  and  a 
work  entitled,  **  Constitutional  Law,  being  a  View  of  the  Practice  and  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Courts  of  the  United  States,"  by  Thomas  Sergeant.  See  Story,  pp.  134,  16S,  489, 
511, 581, 668;  and  the  organic  law  of  the  34th  SeptaoDdieri  1788,  in  the  coUaction  of 
ihi  laws  of  the  United  States,  by  Story,  toL  i.,  p.  53. 
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small,  and  its  character  temperate,  it  would  not  resort  to  Tioleoce 
till  the  last  extremity,  and  it  would  connive  at  a  number  of  partial 
acts  of  insubordination,  in  which  case  the  state  would  gradually 
fall  into  anarchy ;  if  it  was  enterpridng  and  powerful,  it  would 
perpetually  have  recourse  to  its  physical  strength,  and  would 
speedily  degenerate  into  a  military  despotism.  So  that  its  activity 
would  not  be  less  prejudicial  to  the  community  than  its  inaction. 

The  great  end  of  justice  is  to  substitute  the  notion  of  right  for 
that  of  violence ;  and  to  place  a  legal  barrier  between  the  power 
of  the  government  and  the  use  of  physical  force.  The  authority 
which  is  awarded  to  the  intervention  of  a  court  of  justice  by  the 
general  opinion  of  mankind  is  so  surprisingly  great,  that  it  clings 
to  the  mere  formalities  of  justice,  and  gives  a  bodily  influence  to  the 
shadow  of  the  law.  The  moral  force  which  courts  of  justice  pos- 
sess renders  the  introduction  of  physical  force  exceedmgly  rare,  and 
it  is  very  frequently  substituted  for  it ;  but  if  the  latter  proves  to 
be  indispensable,  its  power  is  doubled  by  the  association  of  the 
idea  of  law. 

A  federal  government  stands  in  greater  need  of  the  support  of 
judicial  institutions  than  any  other,  because  it  is  naturally  weak, 
and  exposed  to  formidable  opposition.*  K  it  were  always  obliged 
to  resort  to  violence  in  the  first  instance,  it  could  not  fulfil  its  tadc 
The  Union,  therefore,  required  a  national  judiciary  to  enforce  the 
obedience  of  the  citizens  to  the  laws,  and  to  repel  the  attacks 
which  might  be  directed  against  them.  The  question  then  remained 
what  tribunals  were  to  exercise  these  privileges ;  were  they  to  be 
intrusted  to  the  courts  of  justice  which  were  already  organized  in 
every  state  ?  or  was  it  necessary  to  create  federal  courts  1  It  may 
easily  be  proved  that  the  Union  could  not  adapt  the  judicial  power 
of  the  states  to  its  wants.  The  separation  of  the  judiciary  firom 
the  administrative  power  of  the  state,  no  doubt  affects  the  security 
of  ever)'  citizen,  and  the  liberty  of  all.  But  it  is  no  less  important 
to  the  existence  of  the  nation  that  these  several  powers  should  have 
the  same  origin,  should  follow  the  same  principles,  and  act  in  the 

*  Federal  laws  are  those  which  most  require  courts  of  justice,  and  those  at  the 
same  time  which  have  most  rarely  established  them.  The  reason  is  that  confeders* 
tions  hate  usually  been  formed  by  independent  states,  which  entertained  no  real  inten- 
tion of  obeying  the  central  gotemment,  and  which  very  readily  ceded  the  right  of 
commanding  to  the  federal  executiTe,  and  Tery  prudently  resenred  the  right  of 
compliance  to  themselTes. 
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e  sphere ;  in  a  word,  that  they  should  be  correlatiTe  and  homo- 
^eneous.  No  one,  I  presume,  ever  suggested  the  advantage  of  try- 
ing offences  committed  in  France,  by  a  foreign  court  of  justice,  in 
order  to  ensure  the  impartiality  of  the  judges.  The  Americans  form 
one  people  in  relation  to  their  federal  government ;  but  in  the 
bosom  of  this  people  tUveis  political  bodies  have  been  allowed  to 
suhedst,  vhich  are  dependant  on  the  national  government  in  a  few 
points,  and  independent  in  all  the  rest — which  have  all  a  distinct 
origin,  maxims  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  special  means  of  carry- 
ing on  their  affairs.  To  intrust  the  execution  of  the  laws  of  the 
Union  to  trihunab  instituted  by  these  political  bodies,  would  be  to 
allow  foreign  judges  to  preside  over  the  nation.  Nay  more,  not 
only  is  each  state  foreign  to  the  Union  at  large,  but  it  is  in  perpet- 
ual opposition  to  the  common  interests,  since  whatever  authoiity 
the  Union  loses  turns  to  the  advantage  of  the  states.  Thus  to  en- 
force the  laws  of  the  Union  by  means  of  the  tribunals  of  the  states, 
would  be  to  allow  not  only  foreign,  but  partial  judges  to  preside 
over  the  nation. 

But  the  number,  still  more  than  the  mere  character,  of  the  tribu-  - 
nals  of  the  states  rendered  them  unfit  for  the  service  of  the  nation. 
When  the  federal  constitution  was  formed,  there  were  already  thir- 
teen courts  of  justice  in  the  United  States  which  decided  causes 
without  appeal.  That  number  is  now  increased  to  twenty-four. 
To  suppose  that  a  state  can  subsist,  when  its  fundamental  laws  may 
be  nil^ected  to  fbur-and-twenty  different  interpretations  at  the  same 
time,  is  to  advance  a  proposition  alike  contrary  to  reason  and  to 


The  American  legislators  therefore  agreed  to  create  a  federal 
judidary  power  to  apply  the  laws  of  the  Union,  and  to  determine 
certUQ  questions  affecting  general  interests,  which  were  carefully 
determined  beforehand.  The  entire  judicial  power  of  the  Union 
was  centred  in  one  tribunal,  which  was  denominated  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States.  But,  to  facilitate  the  expedition  of 
bunness,  inferior  couib  were  appended  to  it,  which  were  empow- 
ered to  decide  causes  of  small  importaoce  without  appeal,  and  with 
appeal  causes  of  more  magnitude.  The  members  of  the  supreme 
court  are  named  neither  by  the  people  nor  the  legislature,  but  by 
tbe  president  of  the  United  States,  acting  with  the  advice  of  the 
lenate.    In  order  to  render  them  independent  of  the  other  author- 


office  was  made  inalienable  ;  and  it  was  detenDinni 
y,  when  once  fixed,  should  not  be  altered  by  ihe  If^ 

was  easy  to  proclaini  the  principle  of  a  federal 
difficulties  mulbpUcd  when  the  extent  of  its  juradii 
determined. 


r  DETBKICIMNO  THE  J I 


OF  THB  FEDEBAL  OOctt 


d*ierinininj  ihe  Jorisdictioni  of  separiie  coarU  of  Josliirf  in  CmC 
Courls  i>r  the  UDina  nblam^d  lb?  Ri^hl  of  {natg  IhHr  mni  Jorudl 
Rp^pFcl  Ihn  Kule  Dltacks  Ibc  PoniDD  of  SDVcreigntf  rMtrrci)  I 
ales.— The  SoierBisniy  of  ihise  Suie*  testnrled  by  iht  LaVf,* 
tion  of  the  L>«5, — ConHqusntly,  the  Dno^  of  Ibc  •eretal  StslM  I* 


constitution  of  the  United  States  recognised  two  dis 
1  presence  of  each  other,  represented  in  a  judicial  j 
jr  two  distinct  classes  of  courts  of  justice)  the  utmost 
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ference ;  and  this  is  effected  without  difficulty,  because  in  these  na- 
tions the  questions  of  judicial  competency  have  no  connexion  with 
the  privileges  of  the  national  supremacy.     But  it  was  impossible 
to  create  an  arbiter  between  a  superior  court  of  the  Union  and  the 
superior  court  of  a  separate  state,  which  would  not  belong  to  one 
of  these  two  classes.    It  was  therefore  necessary  to  allow  one  of 
these  courts  to  judge  its  own  cause,  and  to  take  or  to  retain  cogni- 
zance of  the  point  which  was  contested.    To  grant  this  privilege 
to  the  different  courts  of  the  states,  would  have  been  to  destroy  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Union  defadOj  after  having  established  it  dejure  ; 
for  the  interpretation  of  the  constitution  would  soon  have  restored 
that  portion  of  independence  to  the  states  of  which  the  terms  of  that 
act  deprived  them.    The  object  of  the  creation  of  a  federal  tribunal 
was  to  prevent  the  courts  of  the  states  from  deciding  questions 
affecting  the  national  interests  in  their  own  department,  and  so  to 
form  a  uniform  body  of  jurisprudence  for  the  interpretation  of  the 
laws  of  the  Union.    This  end  would  not  have  been  accomplished 
if  the  courts  of  the  several  states  had  been  competent  to  decide 
upon  cases  in  their  separate  capacities,  from  which  they  were 
obliged  to  abstain  as  federal  tribunals.    The  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States  was  therefore  invested  with  the  right  of  determining 
all  questions  of  jurisdiction.* 

This  was  a  severe  blow  upon  the  independence  of  the  states, 
which  was  thus  restricted  not  only  by  the  laws,  but  by  the  inter- 
pretation of  them ;  by  one  limit  which  was  known,  and  by  another 
which  was  dubious ;  by  a  rule  which  was  certain,  and  a  rule  which 
was  arbitrary.  It  is  true  the  constitution  had  laid  down  the  precise 
limits  of  the  federal  supremacy,  but  whenever  this  supremacy  is 
contested  by  one  of  the  states,  a  federal  tribunal  decides  the  ques- 
tion. Nevertheless,  the  dangers  with  which  the  independence  of 
the  states  was  threatened  by  this  mode  of  proceeding  are  less  seri- 
ous than  they  appeared  to  be.  We  shall  see  hereafter  that  in 
America  the  real  strength  of  the  country  is  vested  in  the  provincial 

*  In  order  to  diminish  the  number  of  these  suits,  it  was  decided  that  in  a  great 
many  federal  causes,  the  courts  of  the  states  should  be  empowered  to  decide  con- 
jointly with  those  of  the  Union,  the  losing  party  haring  then  a  right  of  appeal  to  the 
■ipreme  court  of  the  United  States.  The  supreme  court  of  Virginia  contested  the 
tight  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  to  judge  an  appeal  from  its  decisions, 
bnt  mmecessfnUy.  See  Kent's  Commentaries,  toI.  i.,  pp.  900,  370,  it  nq.;  Story's 
Hkmneiitanati  p.  646  \  and ''  The  Organic  Law  of  the  United  States,"  toI.  i.,  p.  36. 
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judge*  tre  V 
hnsf.  natne       * 


in  the  federal  gDremineiit.  The  Meral  judges  ■ 
he  relative  weakn^s  of  the  power  in  whose  nstne 
,hey  are  more  inclined  to  abamion  a  ri^hl  of  juhsdic- 
rhere  it  is  justly  their  own,  than  to  assert  a  privilege 
have  no  legal  claim. 


DIFFERENT   CiSES    OP   JURl; 

bo  Party  are  the  Gnt  CoDditioni  of  tint  federal  Jdrivliciioii.— Suit* 
aadors  are  puji^cd. — SuiU  of  Ihe  l>Dian, — Of  a  trparaui  titaliL— 
— Cnusr^B  refulling  from  Ibe  Laws  of  Ui*  Doloo.    Wtij-  jndftd  by 
Hinals. — Caoaes  lelaliug  ID  (he  NoD-perfoTmaDCt  of  Cojiuacti  Inad    i 
DiiriB. — Conseqnencea  of 


ng  appointed  the  means  of  fixing  the  competent^  of  r 
oats,  the  Ic^slators  of  the  Union  delined  tlie  < 
c(Hne  within  their  jurisdiction.  Itwas  fstablidi«l,oii  i 
that  certain  parties  must  always  be  brought  before 
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like  that  of  the  Unions  which  can  excite  the  suspicions  of  neither 
jparty,  and  which  offers  the  most  natural  as  well  as  the  most  certain 
x-emedy. 

When  the  two  parties  are  not  private  individuals,  but  states,  an 

xmportant  political  consideration  is  added  to  the  same  motive  of 

equity.    The  quality  of  the  parties,  in  this  case,  gives  a  national 

importance  to  all  their  disputes ;  and  the  most  trifling  litigation  of 

the  states  may  be  said  to  involve  the  peace  of  the  whole  Union.* 

The  nature  of  the  cause  frequently  prescribes  the  rule  of  com- 
petency. Thus  all  the  questions  which  concern  niaritime  oommerce 
evidently  fall  under  the  cognizance  of  the  federal  tribunals.!  Al- 
most all  these  questions  are  connected  with  the  interpretation  of  the 
law  of  nations ;  and  in  this  respect  they  essentially  interest  the 
Union  in  relation  to  foreign  powers.  Moreover,  as  the  sea  is 
not  included  within  the  limits  of  any  peculiar  jurisdiction,  the 
national  courts  only  can  hear  causes  which  originate  in  maritime 
affairs. 

The  constitution  comprises  under  one  head  almost  all  the  cases 
which  by  their  very  nature  come  within  the  limits  of  the  federal  courts. 
The  rule  which  it  lays  down  is  simple,  but  pregnant  with  an  en- 
tire system  of  ideas,  and  with  a  vast  multitude  of  facts.  It  de- 
clares that  the  judicial  power  of  the  supreme  court  shall  extend 
to  all  cases  in  law  and  equity  arising  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States. 

Two  examples  will  put  the  intentions  of  the  legislator  in  the 
clearest  light : — 

The  constitution  prohibits  the  states  from  making  laws  on  the 
value  and  circulation  of  money  :  if,  notwithstanding  this  prohibition^ 
a  state  passes  a  law  of  this  kind,  with  which  the  interested  parties 
refuse  to  comply  because  it  is  contrary  to  the  constitution,  the  case 


*  The  constitution  also  says  that  the  federal  courts  shall  decide  "  controversies  be- 
tween a  state  and  the  citizens  of  another  state.''  And  here  a  most  important  question 
of  a  constitutional  nature  arose,  which  was,  whether  the  jurisdiction  given  by  the 
constitution  in  cases  in  which  a  state  is  a  party,  extended  to  suits  brought  against  a 
state  as  well  as  hy  it,  or  was  exclusively  confined  to  the  latter.  This  question  was 
most  elaborately  considered  in  the  case  of  Chithohne  v.  Oeorgia^  and  was  decided  by 
the  majority  of  the  supreme  court  in  the  affirmative.  The  decision  created  general 
•lann  among  the  states,  and  an  amendment  was  proposed  and  ratified  by  which  the 
power  was  entirely  taken  away  so  far  as  it  regards  suits  brought  against  a  state.  See 
Story's  Commentaries,  p.  624,  or  in  the  large  edition,  §  1677. 

t  At,  for  instance,  all  cases  of  piracy. 
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:c  ii  I'eileral  court,  because  it  arises  under  the  laws 
lates.     Again,  if  difficullies  arise  in  the  levying  of 
lich  have  been  voted  by  congress,  the  federal  court 
case,  because  it  arises  under  the  interpretation  of  a 
^1  Slates. 

1  perfeit  accordance  with  the  fundamental  principles 
■nnslilution.     The  Union  as  it  was  established  in 

it  Ls  irue,  a  limited  supremacy;  but  it  was  intend- 
'.s  liniils  it  should  form  one  and  the  same  people.* 
Niil.s  tlif  I'nion  is  sovereign.     WTien  this  point  is 
iiliiiiltwl,  the  inference  is  easy ;  for  if  it  be  acknowl- 

Inili'd  States  constitute  one  and  the  same  people 
lU  [ires.ribed  by  their  constitution,  it  is  impossible 
he  riizhts  which  belong  to  other  nations.     But  it 
d,  from  the  origin  of  society-,  that  every  nation  haa 
idintr  by  its  own  courts  those  questions  which  con- 
on  of  ils  own  laws.     To  this  it  is  answered,  that 
1  sn  singular  a  position,  that  in  relation  to  some 
tulcs  a  peaple,  and  that  in  relation  to  all  the  rest 
V.      But   the  inference  to  be  drawn  is,  that  in  the 

soverei^  authori^  into  two  parts.  la  the  one  they  placed  the 
control  of  all  the  general  interests  of  the  Union,  in  the  other  die 
control  of  the  special  interests  of  its  component  states.  Thar 
chief  solicitude  was  to  arm  the  federal  government  with  sufficient 
power  to  enable  it  to  resist,  within  its  sphere,  the  encroachments 
of  the  several  states.  As  for  these  communities,  the  piindple  of 
independence  within  certain  limits  of  thdr  own  was  adopted  in 
their  behalf;  and  they  were  conc.ealed  from  the  inspection,  and 
protected  from  the  control,  of  the  central  government.  In  speak- 
ing of  the  divifdon  of  authority,  I  observed  that  this  latter  prindple 
had  not  always  been  held  sacred,  nnce  the  states  are  prevented 
from  passing  certain  laws,  which  apparently  belong  to  their  ,<!>wn 
particular  sphere  of  interest.  When  a  state  of  the  Umon  passes  a 
law  of  this  land,  the  citizens  who  are  injured  )jy  its  execution  can 
appeal  to  the  federal  courts. 

[The  reraark  of  (he  author,  that  wheaevet  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
■re  attacked,  or  whenever  the^  are  resorted  lo  in  self-defence,  the  federal 
courta  naut  be  appealed  to,  which  is  more  strongly  expressed  in  the  origiiial, 
is  erraneoufi  and  calculated  to  mi3le8d~on  a  point  of  some  importance.  By 
the  grant  of  power  to  the  courts  of  the  United  States  to  decide  certain  cases, 
the  powers  of  the  state  conris  are  not  suspended,  bnt  are  eieiciied  concur- 
Tenlty,  sobject  to  an  appeal  to  the  courts  of  the  United  Slates.  But  if  the 
deeuion  of  the  state  court  is  in  favour  of  the  right,  title,  or  pnTilege  claim- 
ed imder  a  treaty  or  under  a  law  of  congress,  no  appeal  lies  to  the  federal 
eoarts.  The  appeal  is  given  only  when  the  decision  ii  agaitat  the  claimant 
DDdet  the  treaty  oi  law.  See  3d,  Cranch,  263.  1  Whealon,  ZfiA.—Amtrv- 
em  Editor.] 

Thus  the  jurisdiction  of  the  general  courts  extends  not  only  to  tilt 
the  cases  which  arise  under  the  laws  of  the  Union,  but  also  to  those 
which  arise  under  laws  made  by  the  several  states  in  oppoffition  to 
the  constitution.  The  states  are  prohibited  from  making  ex-post- 
Jado  laws  in  criminal  cases ;  and  any  person  condemned  by  virtue 
of  a  law  of  this  kind  can  appeal  to  the  judicial  power  of  the  Union. 
The  states  are  likewise  prohibited  from  making  laws  which  may 
have  a  tendency  to  impair  the  obligations  of  contracts.*   If  a  citizen 

*  It  it  perfaetly  cleiiT,  nys  Mr.  Stoiy  (CkimmeDtuiaa,  p.  BOS,  or  in  the  laig«  edition 
i  I3T9),  Ihil  any  Uw  which  cnlai^s,  Bbridgcs,  or  in  luy  mumer  chsogea  the  intaa- 
Usa  at  tba  portiM,  reiultin;  from  Ibe  Btipnliitioai  in  ths  cootnui,  neceinnly  impairs 
k.  Ha  (!*«•  in  tha  uma  place  ■  nrj  Iodk  aod  csrcliil  deflnilim  oi  whu  ii  nndai. 
HOod  by  ■  contnct  in  fsdersl  juriiprodeDce.  A  gnnt  nude  by  the  state  to  a  pnVata 
20 
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)bli!;ation  of  this  kind  is  impaired  by  a  law  pasBcil 
;  may,  refuse  to  obey  it,   and  may  appeal  to  the 

II  Ei|>]>i'ars  to  me  to  be  the  most  serious  attack  upon 
L  111'  Ihc  slates.     The  rights  awarded  to  the  federal 
piiriiiiscs  of  obvious  national  importance  arc  definite 
prfbt-iisiljle ;  but  those  with  which  this  last  clause 
lOt  filhtT  ilearly  appreciable  or  accurately  defined. 
ast  number  of  political   laws  which  influeoce  the 
roiitracl.s,  which  may  thtis  fiimish  an  easy  pretext 
ons  nf  the  central  authority. 

:  provi'^ii'ii  ul'  ihe  coosiituIioD,  which  gireit  to  the  fedeni 
iiy  i.fdiTniiiio  when  a  siale  law  impairs  the  obligation  o( 

preiiTi-iii^  ihe  tibligalion  of  the  coniracts  entered  into  by 

il  ^inip;"  i-iiuld  noi  exisi.     The  existence  of  thin  eommoa 
ast  imconance  to  ije  continuance  of  the  Union  it«elf,  ibr 

[]ii'-]   by  Ibiiii,  n  a  coninici,  and  cbdiioi  be  rerokt-i  by  any  future 
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-^f  there  w«re  no  peaceable  means  of  enforcing  the  obligatioDS  of  contracts, 
independent  of  all  state  aathority,  the  states  themselves  would  inevitably 
come  in  collisicm  in  their  efforts  to  protect  their  respective  citizens  from  the 
consequences  of  the  le^slation  of  another  state. 

M.  De  Tocqueville's  observation,  that  the  rights  with  which  the  clause  in 
Kjuestion  invests  the  federal  government  ^  are  not  clearly  appreciable  or 
accurately  defined,"  proceeds  upon  a  mistaken  view  of  the  clause  itself. 
It  relates  to  the  obligation  of  a  contract,  and  forbids  any  act  by  which  that 
obligation  is  impaired.  To  American  lawyers,  this  seems  to  be  as  precise 
and  definite  as  any  rule  can  be  made  by  human  language.  The  distinction 
between  the  right  to  the  fruits  of  a  contract,  and  the  time,  tribunal,  and 
manner,  in  which  that  right  is  to  be  enforced,  seems  very  palpable.  At  all 
events,  since  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  in  those 
cases  in  which  this  clause  has  been  discussed,  no  difficulty  is  found,  practi- 
cally, in  understanding  the  exact  limits  of  the  prohibition. 

The  next  observation  of  the  author,  that  "  there  are  vast  numbers  of 
political  laws  which  influence  the  obligations  of  contracts,  which  may  thus 
furnish  an  easy  pretext  for  the  aggressions  of  the  central  authority,"  is 
rather  obscure.  Is  it  intended  that  political  laws  may  be  passed  by  the 
central  authority,  influencing  the  obligation  of  a  contract,  and  thus  the 
contracts  themselves  be  destroyed  ?  The  answer  to  this  would  be,  that 
the  question  would  not  arise  under  the  clause  forbidding  laws  impairing 
the  obligation  of  contracts,  for  that  clause  applies  only  to  the  states  and  not 
to  the  federal  government. 

If  it  be  intended,  that  the  states  may  find  it  necessary  to  pass  political 
law8,  which  aflect  contracts,  and  that  under  the  pretence  of  vindicating  the 
obligation  of  contracts,  the  central  authority  may  make  aggressions  on  the 
states  and  annul  their  political  laws: — the  answer  is,  that  the  motive  to  the 
adoption  of  the  clause  was  to  reach  laws  of  every  description,  political  as 
well  as  all  others,  and  that  it  was  the  abuse  by  the  states  of  what  may  be 
called  political  laws,  viz :  acts  confiscating  demands  of  foreign  creditors, 
that  gave  rise  to  the  prohibition.  The  settled  doctrine  now  is,  that  states 
may  pass  laws  in  respect  to  the  making  of  contracts,  may  prescribe  what 
contracts  shall  be  made,  and  how,  but  that  they  cannot  impair  any  that  are 
already  made. 

The  writer  of  this  note  is  unwilling  to  dismiss  the  subject,  without  re- 
marking upon  what  he  must  think  a  fundamental  error  of  the  author,  which 
is  exhibited  in  the  passage  commented  on,  as  well  as  in  other  passages : — 
and  that  is,  in  supposing  the  judiciary  of  the  United  States,  and  particularly 
the  supreme  court,  to  be  a  part  of  the  political  federal  government,  and  as 
the  ready  instrument  to  execute  its  designs  upon  the  state  authorities. 
Although  the  judges  are  in  form  commissioned  by  the  United  States,  yet  in 
ftct,  they  are  appointed  by  the  delegates  of  the  state,  in  the  senate  of  the 
United  States,  concurrently  with,  and  acting  upon,  the  nomination  of  the 
president.  If  the  legislature  of  each  state  in  the  Union  were  to  elect  a 
judge  of  the  supreme  court,  he  would  not  be  less  a  political  officer  of  the 
United  States  than  he  now  is.  In  truth,  the  judiciary  have  no  p(ilitical 
dbties  to  perform ;  they  are  arbiters  chosen  by  the  federal  and  state  govern- 
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divided :  in  them  the  judicial  power  is  more  frequently  opposed 
to  a  fraction  of  the  nation  than  to  an  isolated  individual,  and  its 
moral  authority  and  physical  strength  are  consequently  diminished. 
In  federal  states  the  power  of  the  judge  is  naturally  decreased,  and 
that  of  the  justiciable  parties  is  augmented.  The  aim  of  the  legis- 
lator in  confederate  states  ought  therefore  to  be,  to  render  the  po- 
rtion of  the  courts  of  justice  analogous  to  that  which  they  occupy 
in  countries  where  the  sovereignty  is  undivided  ;  in  other  words, 
his  efforts  ought  constantly  to  tend  to  maintain  the  judicial  power 
of  the  confederation  as  the  representative  of  the  nation,  and  the 
justiciable  party  as  the  representative  of  an  individual  interest. 

Every  government,  whatever  may  be  its  constitution,  requires  the 
means  of  constraining  its  subjects  to  discharge  their  obligations, 
and  of  protecting  its  privileges  from  their  assaults.  As  far  as  the 
direct  action  of  the  government  on  the  community  is  concerned,  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States  contrived,  by  a  master-stroke  of 
policy,  that  the  federal  courts,  acting  in  the  name  of  the  laws, 
should  only  take  cognizance  of  parties  in  an  individual  capacity. 
For,  as  it  had  been  declared  that  the  Union  consisted  of  one  and 
the  same  people  within  the  limits  laid  down  by  the  constitution, 
the  inference  was  that  the  government  created  by  this  constitution, 
and  acting  within  these  limits,  was  invested  with  all  the  privileges 
of  a  national  government,  one  of  the  principal  of  which  is  the  right 
of  transmitting  its  injunctions  directly  to  the  private  citizen.  When, 
for  instance,  the  Union  votes  an  impost,  it  does  not  apply  to  the 
states  for  the  levymg  of  it,  but  to  every  American  citizen,  in  pro- 
portion to  his  assessment.  The  supreme  court,  which  is  empowered 
to  enforce  the  execution  of  this  law  of  the  Union,  exerts  its  influ- 
ence not  upon  a  refractory  state,  but  upon  the  private  taxpayer ; 
and,  like  the  judicial  power  of  other  nations,  it  is  opposed  to  the 
penson  of  an  individual.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  Union  chose 
its  own  antagonist ;  and  as  that  antagonist  is  feeble,  he  is  naturally 
worsted. 

But  the  diiSculty  increases  when  the  proceedings  are  not  brought 
forward  by  but  against  the  Union.  The  constitution  recognises  the 
legislative  power  of  the  state ;  and  a  law  so  enacted  may  impair 
the  privileges  of  the  Union,  in  which  case  a  collision  is  unavoida- 
Ue  between  that  body  and  the  state  which  has  passed  the  law ;  and 
k  only  remains  to  select  the  least  dangerous  remedy,  which  is 
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s.iuclble   from  the  general  principles  I  have  before 

.■nQ.-i'ivcil  lliRt,  in  the  case  under  consideration,  the 
in-f  Pueil  llie  state  before  a  federal  court,  which  would 

the  act ;  and  by  this  means  it  would  have  adopted 
se  of  iiroreeding  :  but  the  judicial  power  would  have 
1  opi-n  hiistility  to  the  state,  and  it  was  desirable  to 
huiiiiniiit  as  much  as  possible.  The  Americans  bold 
!y  iiiii"isMble  that  a  new  law  should  not  impair  the 
lie  |iii\  nil*  individual  by  its  provisions;  these  private 
saiuiii;d  ljy  the  AmtricaD  letpslators  as  the  ground  of 

■such  measures  as  may  be  prejudicial  to  the  Union, 
■se  casts  ibat  the  protection  of  the  supreme  court  is 

itate  vends  a  certain  portion  of  its  territory  to  a  com- 
a  yea:  afterward  it  passes  a  law  by  which  the  territory 
sposcd  of.  and  that  clause  of  the  constitution,  which 
i  imjiairini];  the  obhgation  of  contracts,  is  violated. 
rehaser  un.ler  the  second  act  appears  to  take  posses- 
wsnr  under  the  first  act  brinr^s  his  action  before  the 
le  1  uinn.  and  causes  the  title  of  the  claimant  to  be 

Cioas  is,  that  they  engender  parties  in  the  boGom  of  the  nation 
"Which  present  powerful  obstacles  to  the  free  course  of  justice. 


B»H     EANK    or    THE    SUFKEME    COUBTS    hUOSO    THE    QBE&T   POWERS 
OF   STATE. 


Mo  Nmlion  ctct  cooMilnled  ao  gtttt  &  judicial  Poner  u  the  Americiuis. — EilenI  ol 
ill  PrerosatiTe.— lis  political  InBuence.— The  Truiquillily  and  the  very  Eiislenca 
oT  the  Unit*  depend  on  Ibe  Ducretion  ol  ihe  BeTen  fedaial  Judges. 

When  we  have  successfully  examined  in  detail  the  organization 
of  the  supreme  court,  and  the  entire  prerogatives  which  it  exer- 
cises, we  shall  readily  admit  that  a  more  imposing  judicial  power 
was  nerer  constituted  by  any  people.  The  supreme  court  is  placed 
at  the  head  of  all  known  tribunals,  both  by  the  nature  of  its  rights 
and  the  class  of  justiciable  parties  which  it  controls. 

In  all  the  dvihzed  countries  of  Europe,  the  government  has  al- 
ways shown  the  greatest  repugnance  to  allow  the  cases  to  which  it 
was  itself  a  par^  to  be  decided  by  the  ordinary  course  of  justice. 
This  repugnance  naturally  attains  its  utmost  height  in  an  absolute 
gOTemment ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  privileges  of  the  courts 
of  justice  are  extended  with  the  increasing  liberties  of  the  people; 
but  DO  European  nation  has  at  present  held  that  all  judicial  contro- 
veraes,  without  regard  to  their  origin,  can  be  decided  by  the  judges 
of  common  law. 

Id  America  this  theory  has  been  actually  put  in  practice ;  and 
the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  is  the  sole  tribunal  of  the 
natioD.  Its  power  extends  to  all  the  cases  arising  under  laws  and 
treaties  made  by  the  executive  and  legislative  authorities,  to  all 
cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction,  and  in  general  to  all 
points  which  afiect  the  law  of  nations.  It  may  even  be  afiirraed 
that,  although  its  constitution  is  essentially  judicial,  its  prerogatives 
are  almost  entirely  political.  Its  sole  object  is  to  enforce  the  exe- 
cution of  the  laws  of  the  Union  ;  and  the  Union  only  regulates  the 
relations  of  the  government  with  the  citizens,  and  of  the  nation 
irith  foreign  powers :  the  relations  of  citizens  among  themselves 
are  almost  exclusively  regukted  by  the  sovereignty  of  the  states. 
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nd  still  greater  cause  of  the  preponderance  of  this 
adduced.  In  the  nations  of  Europe  the  courts  oi 
calloil  upon  to  Iry  the  controversies  of  private  indi- 

he  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  summons  sov- 
to    its  bar.     When  the  clerk  of  the  court  advances 

■  the  tribunal,  and  simply  says,  "  The  state  of  New 

e   addresses  is  no  ordinary  body ;  and  when  it  ia        i 
t  ont:  of  these  parties  represents  one  imlHon,  and  the 
Lonsof  meujone  isstruck  by  the  responsibiKtyof  the        > 
\low  decision  is  about  to  satisfy  or  to  disappoint  so 
rof  their  fellow-citizens. 

he  prosperity,  and  the  very  existence  of  the  Union,  are 
hands  nf  the  seven  judges.     Without  thdr  active 
le  constitution  would  be  a  dead  letter  :  the  executive 
n  for  assistance  against  the  encroachments  of  the  le- 
rs  ;  the  legislature  demands  their  protection  from  the 
executive ;  they  defend  the  Union  from  the  disobe- 
tafes,  the  states  from  the  exaggerated  claims  of  the 
)llc   interest  against  the  interests  of  private  citizens, 
native  spirit  of  order  against  the  fleeting  innovations 
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its  members.  But  if  the  supreme  court  is  ever  composed  of  impru- 
dent men  or  bad  citizens,  the  Union  may  be  plunged  into  anarchy 
or  «>!!  war. 

The  real  cause  of  this  danger,  however,  does  not  lie  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  tribunal,  but  in  the  very  nature  of  federal  govern- 
ments. We  have  obser\'ed  that  in  confederate  peoples  it  is  espe- 
cially necessary  to  consolidate  the  judicial  authority,  because  in  no 
other  nations  do  those  independent  persons  who  are  able  to  cope 
witti  the  social  body,  exist  in  greater  power  or  in  a  better  condition 
to  resist  the  physical  strength  of  the  government.  But  the  more 
a  power  requires  to  be  strengthened,  the  more  extensive  and  inde- 
pendent it  must  be  made ;  and  the  dangers  which  its  abuse  may 
create  are  heightened  by  its  independence  and  its  strength.  The 
source  of  the  evil  Is  not,  therefore,  in  the  constitution  of  the  pow- 
er, but  in  the  constitution  of  those  states  which  render  its  existence 
necessary. 


IN  WHAT  RESPECTS  THE   FEDERAL   CONSTITUTION    IS   SUPERIOR   TO   THAT 

OF   THE    STATES. 

Ib  what  respects  the  Constitution  of  the  Union  can  be  compared  to  that  of  the  Stales, 
—Superiority  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Union  attributable  to  the  Wisdom  of  the 
iederal  Legislators. — Legislature  of  the  Union  less  dependant  on  the  People  limn 
that  of  the  States. — Executive  Power  more  independent  in  its  Sphere. — Judicial 
Power  less  subjected  to  the  Inclinations  of  the  Majority. — Practical  Consequ«*nces 
of  these  Facts. — The  Dangers  inherent  m  a  democratic  Government  eluded  by  the 
federal  Legislators,  and  increased  by  the  Legislators  of  the  States. 

The  federal  constitution  differs  essentially  from  that  of  the  states 
in  the  ends  which  it  is  intended  to  accomplish ;  but  in  the  means 
by  which  these  ends  are  promoted,  a  greater  analogy  exists  be- 
tween them.  The  objects  of  the  governments  are  different,  but 
dieir  forms  are  the  same ;  and  in  this  special  point  of  view  there 
18  some  advantage  in  comparing  them  together. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  federal  constitution  is  superior  to  all 
the  constitutions  of  the  states,  for  several  reasons. 

The  present  constitution  of  the  Union  was  formed  at  a  later  pe- 
riod than  those  of  the  majority  of  the  states,  and  it  may  have  de- 
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orations  from  past  experience-  Bat  wc  shall  be  led 
that  this  is  only  a  secondary  cause  of  its  superiorH 
collect  that  eleven  new  states  have  been  adtled  to 
onfeileralioD  since  the  pramulgatioQ  of  the  federal 
d  that  these  new  reptihlic-s  have  always  ralber  ex- 
avoided  the  defects  which  existed  in  the  forma' 


use  of  the  superiority  of  the  federal  constitutioD  (a/ 
r  of  the  legislators  who  composed  It.  At  th«  time 
rmed  the  dangers  of  the  confederation  were  imnu- 
in  seemed  inevitable.     In  this  extremity  the  people 

who  most  deserved  the  esteem,  rather  than  those 
1  the  affections  of  the  countrj'.  1  have  already  ol>- 
linguished  as  almost  all  the  legislators  uf  thv  Vnio* 
ntelligence,  they  were  still  more  so  for  thdr  patriot- 
1  all  been  nurtured  at  a  time  when  the  spirit  of  lil^ 
d  by  a  continual  struggle  against  a  powerfbl  aod 
ithortty.  When  the  contest  was  terminated,  while 
iions  of  the  populace  persisted  in  warring  with  dan- 
I  ceased  to  threaten  them,  these  men  stopped  short 

they  cast  a  calmer  and  more  penetrating  look  upon 


I 
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The  greater  number  of  the  constitutions  of  the  states  assign  one 
year  for  the  duration  of  the  house  of  representatives,  and  two  years 
for  that  of  the  senate ;  so  that  members  of  the  legislative  body  are 
constantly  and  narrowly  tied  down  by  the 'slightest  desires  of  their 
constituents.  The  legislators  of  the  Union  were  of  opinion  that 
this  excessive  dependance  of  the  legislature  tended  to  alter  the 
nature  of  the  main  consequences  of  the  representative  system,  since 
it  vested  the  source  not  only  of  authority,  but  of  government,  in 
the  people.  They  increased  the  length  of  the  time  for  which  the 
representatives  were  returned,  in  order  to  give  them  freer  scope  for 
the  exercise  of  their  own  judgment.  j, 

The  federal  constitution,  as  well  as  the  constitutions  of  the 
different  states,  divided  the  legislative  body  into  two  branches. 
But  in  the  states  these  two  branches  were  composed  of  tile  3ame 
elements  and  elected  in  the  same  manner.  The  consequence  was 
that  the  passions  and  inclinations  of  the  populace  were  as  rapidly 
and  as  energetically  represented  in  one  chamber  as  in  the  other, 
and  that  laws  were  made  with  all  the  characteristics  of  violence 
and  precipitation.  By  the  federal  constitution  the  two  houses 
originate  in  like  manner  in  the  choice  of  the  people ;  but  the  con- 
ditions of  eligibility  and  the  mode  of  election  were  changed,  to  the 
end  that  if,  as  is  the  case  in  certain  nations,  one  branch  of  the 
legislature  represents  the  same  interests  as  the  other,  it  may  at  least 
represent  a  superior  degree  of  intelligence  and  discretion.  A  mature 
age  was  made  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  senatorial  dignity,  and 
the  upper  house  was  chosen  by  an  elected  assembly  of  a  limited 
number  of  members. 

To  concentrate  the  whole  social  force  in  the  hands  of  the  legis- 
lative body  is  the  natural  tendency  of  democracies;  for  a^this  is 

pretend  that  they  would  always  reason  righi  about  the  means  of  promoting  it.  They 
know  from  experience  that  they  sometimes  err ;  and  the  wonder  is  that  they  so  scl> 
dom  err  as  they  do,  beset,  as  they  continually  are,  by  the  wiles  of  parasites  and  syco- 
phants ;  by  the  snares  of  the  ambitious,  the  avaricious,  the  desperate  ;  by  the  artifices 
of  men  who  possess  their  confidence  more  than  they  deserve  it ;  and  of  those  who 
seek  to  possess  rather  than  to  deserve  it.  When  occasions  present  th^piselves  in 
which  the  interests  of  the  people  are  at  variance  with  their  inclinations,  it  is  the  duty 
of  persons  whom  they  have  appointed  to  be  the  guardians  of  those  interests,  to  with- 
stood  the  temporary  delusion,  in  older  to  give  them  time  and  opportunity  for  more 
cool  and  sedate  reflection.  Instances  might  be  cited  in  which  a  conduct  of  this  kind 
las  saved  the  people  from  very  fatal  consequences  of  their  own  mLstakes,  and  has 
procured  lasting  monuments  of  their  gratitude  to  the  men  who  had  couri^e  and  mag- 
nanimity  enough  to  serve  at  the  peril  of  their  displeasure." 
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:>{  the  judges,  by  declaring  that  their  salary  shall  not  be  altered, 
ind  that  their  Amotions  shall  be  inalienable. 

[It  is  not  universally  correct,  as  supposed  by  the  author,  that  the  state 
egislatures  can  deprive  their  governor  of  his  salary  at  pleasure.  In  the 
constitution  of  New  York  it  is  provided,  that  the  governor  ^*  shall  receive 
for  his  services  a  compensation  which  shall  neither  be  increased  nor  dimin- 
ished during  the  term  for  which  he  shall  have  been  elected  ;**  and  similar 
provisions  are  believed  to  exist  in  other  states. 

Nor  is  the  remark  strictly  correct,  that  the  federal  constitution  **  provides 
br  the  independence  of  the  judges,  by  declaring  that  their  salary  shall  not 
ye  alttred,'"  The  provision  of  the  constitution  is,  that  they  shall,  **  at  stated 
imes,  receive  for  their  services  a  compensation  which  shall  not  be  dimin- 
shed  during  their  continuance  in  office." — American  Editor,"] 

The  practical  consequences  of  these  different  s]^ems  may  easily 
>e  perceived.  An  attentive  observer  will  soqjp  remark  that  the 
3iisiness  of  the  Union  is  incomparably  better  conducted  than  that 
)f  any  individual  state.  The  conduct  of  the  federal  government  is 
nore  fair  and  more  temperate  than  that  of  the  states;  its  designs 
ire  more  fraught  with  wisdom,  its  projects  are  more  durable  and 
[Qore  skilfully  combined,  its  measures  arc  put  into  execution  with 
more  vigor  and  consistency. 

I  recapitulate  the  substance  of  this  chapter  in  a  few  words : — 

The  existence  of  democracies  is  threatened  by  two  dangers,  viz : 
the  complete  subjection  of  the  legislative  body  to  the  caprices  of 
he  electoral  body ;  and  the  concentration  of  all  the  powers  of  the 
^vemment  in  the  legislative  authority. 

The  growth  of  these  evils  has  been  encouraged  by  the  poUcy  of 
he  legislators  of  the  states ;  but  it  has  been  resisted  by  the  legisla- 
ors  of  the  Union  by  every  means  which  lay  within  their  controL 


ItlE    FEDERAL   CONSTmmON   OP 

"ILOM    ALL    OTHER    FEDEBiL   COS- 


I  I'edcral,  but  in  impnfrcl  m 


iiirrica  i!n  not  afford  either  the  first  or 
IlimIi.'  slates,  several  of  which  have  ex- 
^itlioul  adverting  to  those  of  antiqui^. 
■  fmpire,  ami  the  republic  of  the  llQited 
I  <ir  still  are  cod  federal  ions.  In  studying 
diifi'ifnt  countries,  the  politician  is  sur- 
V  powers  with  wliich  they  invested  the 
iiT-ly  identical  with  the  privileges  awarded 
lion  to  the  government  of  the  United 
I  llie  central  power  the  same  rights  of 
"  raising  money  and  troops,  and  of  pro- 
;encics  and  the  common  interests  of  the 
federal  government  of  these  different 
as  remarkable  for  its  wealoiess  and  in- 
iiiun  is  for  its  vigorous  and  eaterpriang 
■an  confederation  perished  through 
this  weak  govern- 
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in  1789  agreed  that  the  federal  government  should  not  only  dictate 
the  laws,  but  that  it  should  execute  its  own  enactments.  In  both 
cases  the  right  is  the  same,  but  the  exercise  of  the  right  is  dif- 
ferent ;  and  this  alteration  produced  the  most  momentous  conse- 
quences. 

In  all  the  confederations  which  had  been  formed  before  the 
American  Union,  the  federal  government  demanded  its  supplies  at 
the  hands  of  the  separate  governments ;  and  if  the  measure  it  pre- 
scribed was  onerous  to  any  one  of  those  bodies,  means  were  found 
to  evade  its  cla'uns :  if  the  state  was  powerful,  it  had  recourse  to 
arms ;  if  it  was  weak,  it  connived  at  the  resistance  which  the  law 
of  the  Union,  its  sovereign,  met  with,  and  resorted  to  inaction  under 
the  plea  of  inability.  Under  these  circumstances  one  of  two  alter- 
natives has  invariably  occurred :  either  the  most  preponderant  of 
the  allied  peoples  has  assumed  the  privileges  of  the  federal  authori- 
ty, and  ruled  all  the  other  states  in  its  name,*  or  the  federal  gov- 
ernment has  been  abandoned  by  its  natural  supporters,  anarchy  has 
arisen  between  the  confederates,  and  the  Union  has  lost  all  pow^er 
of  action.f 

In  America  the  subjects  of  the  Union  are  not  states,  but  private 
citizens :  the  national  government  levies  a  tax,  not  upon  the  state 
of  Massachusetts,  but  upon  each  inhabitant  of  Massachusetts.     All 
former  confederate  governments  presided  over  communities,  but  that 
of  the  Union  ndes  individuals ;  its  force  is  not  borrowed,  but  self- 
derived  ;  and  it  is  served  by  its  own  civil  and  military  officers,  by 
its  own  army,  and  its  own  courts  of  justice.     It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  spirit  of  the  nation,  the  passions  of  the  multitude,  and  the 
provincial  prejudices  of  each  state,  tend  singularly  to  diminish  the 
Authority  of  a  federal  authority  thus  constituted,  and  to  facilitate  the 
i:iaeaDS  of  resistance  to  its  mandates ;  but  the  comparative  weakness 
of  a  restricted  sovereignty  is  an  evil  inherent  in  the  federal  system. 
In  America,  each  state  has  fewer  opportunities  of  resistance,  and 
fewer  temptations  to  non-compliance ;  nor  can  such  a  design  be 

*  This  was  the  case  in  Greece,  when  Philip  undertook  to  execute  the  decree  of  the 
^mphictyons ;  in  the  Low  Countries,  where  the  province  of  Holland  always  gave 
tlie  law;  and  in  our  own  time  in  the  Germanic  confederation,  in  which  Austria  and 
X>mssia  assume  a  great  degree  of  influence  over  the  whole  country,  in  the  name  of 
I.I16  Diet. 

t  Sach  has  always  been  the  situation  of  the  Swiss  confederation,  which  would  have 
^ierisbed  ages  ago  but  for  the  mutual  jealousies  of  its  neighbours. 
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ition  (if  indeed  it  be  entertaioai ),  without  bo  open  vio«  1 
law's  of  the  Union,  a  direct  iiitcrniption  of  the  onHpMj 
jtice,  and  a  bold  declaration  of  rei'olt ;  in  a  word}  wtth- 
'e  step,  which  men  hesitate  to  adopL 
Her  confederations,  the  privileges  of  the  Unbn  furniMi«d 
its  of  discord  than  of  power,  since  thi;}-  multiplied  the 
le  nation  without  augmenting  the  means  of  onfnrrinf^ 
in  accordance  with  this  fact  it  may  be  remarked,  tlmt 
dcness  of  federal  governments  has  almmt  always  beoi 
ratio  of  tbeir  nominal  power.  Suuli  is  nut  the  cw 
oerican  Union,  in  which,  as  in  ordinary  govemmento, 
government  has  the  means  of  enforcing  all  it  is  no- 
demand. 

an  understanding  more  easily  invents  new  Ihinga  thm 
and  we  ate  thence  constrained  to  employ  a  multitude 
and  inadequate  expressions.  Wlien  suvtral  nations  fona 
t  league,  and  establish  a  supreme  autliority,  which,  sl- 
is  not  the  same  influence  over  the  membcra  of  the  ooot- 
national  government,  acts  upon  each  of  the  confedenlc 
rody,  this  government,  which  is  so  essentially  dilTeraql^H 

are     H  i1snnmin«lei1  a  foAim]   nno        Annttisv  fiinn  nPsu^^l 


But  the  confederate  statesof  America  had  been  long  accustomed 
to  form  a  portion  of  one  empire  before  they  had  won  thar  inde- 
pendence :  they  had  not  contracted  the  habit  of  governing  them- 
selves, and  their  national  prejudices  had  not  taken  deep  root  in  their 
minds.  Superior  to  the  rest  of  the  world  in  political  knowledge, 
and  sharing  that  knowledge  equally  among  themselves,  they  were 
little  agitated  by  the  passions  which  generally  oppose  the  exten^on 
of  federal  authority  in  a  nation,  and  those  passions  were  checked 
by  the  wisdom  of  the  chief  citizens. 

The  Americans  applied  the  remedy  with  prudent  firmness  as 
soon  as  they  were  conscious  of  the  evil ;  they  amended  their  laws, 
and  they  saved  their  country. 


ADVANTAGES   OF  THE   FEDERAL   SYSTEM     IN   OENERAL,   AND  ITS  SPECIAL 

uTiLrry  in  amebic  a. 

HappmcM  >ad  Fmdom  of  smill  Nations. — Power  of  peal  Nalions. — Great  Empires 
ftvoBisUa  to  tbe  Growth  of  CiTiliiatioo.— Strenjih  often  the  first  Elemeni  of  na- 
(ioiul  Ptotperilr.-  Aim  of  (he  federal  SjMem  to  ucile  (he  twofold  Adraotages 
reraltiog  from  a  small  and  from  a  large  Territory.— Ad vanla^es  dctited  by  the 
Uniled  States  from  this  SyatetiL— The  Law  adapts  itself  id  ibe  Eiigenrien  of  the 
FopnlatioD ;  Populaiioo  does  not  conform  to  the  Eiigencies  of  the  Law.— ActiTily, 
Melioralion,  LoTe,  and  Enjoyment  of  Freedom  in  the  American  Cnmmunitiea.— 
Public  Spirit  of  Ihe  ITiiioa  the  abslract  of  pioiincial  Patriotism.— Principles  and 
Things  circulate  freely  o»e[  the  Territory  of  the  United  Stales.— The  Union  is  hsp- 
l^  Slid  ftee  as  a  little  Nation,  and  respected  as  a  great  Empire. 

Is  small  nations  the  scrutiny  of  society  penetrates  into  every 
part,  and  the  spirit  of  improvement  enters  into  the  most  trifling  de- 
tails ;  as  the  ambition  of  the  people  is  necessarily  cbeclced  by  its 
weakness,  all  the  efforts  and  resources  of  the  citizens  are  turned  to 
the  internal  benefit  of  the  community,  and  are  Dot  likely  to  evap- 
orate in  the  fleeting  breath  of  glory.  The  deidres  of  every  indi- 
vidual are  limited,  because  extraordinary  faculties  are  rarely  to  be 
met  with.  The  gifts  of  an  equal  fortune  render  the  various  condi- 
tions of  life  uniform ;  and  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants  are  or- 
derly and  simple.  Thus,  if  we  estimate  the  gradations  of  popular 
morality  and  enlightenment,  we  shall  generally  find  that  in  small 
nations  there  are  more  persons  in  ea^  circumBtances^  a  more  nu- 
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merous  population,  and  a  more  tranquil  state  of  society  than  in 
great  empires. 

When  tyranny  is  established  in  the  bosom  of  a  small  nation,  it  is 
more  galling  than  elsewhere,  because  as  it  acts  within  a  narrow 
circle,  every  point  of  that  circle  is  subject  to  its  direct  influence.  It 
supplies  the  place  of  those  great  designs  which  it  cannot  entertain^ 
by  a  violent  or  an  exasperating  interference  in  a  multitude  of 
minute  details ;  and  it  leaves  the  political  world  to  which  it  prop- 
erly belongs,  to  meddle  with  the  arrangements  of  domestic  life. 
Tastes  as  well  as  actions  are  to  be  regulated  at  its  pleasure ;  and 
the  families  of  the  citizens  as  well  as  the  afiairs  of  the  state  are  to 
be  governed  by  its  decisions.  This  invasion  of  rights  occurs,  how- 
ever, but  seldom,  and  freedom  is  in  truth  the  natural  state  of  small 
communities.  The  temptations  which  the  government  offers  to 
ambition  are  too  weak,  and  the  resources  of  private  individuals  are 
too  slender,  for  the  sovereign  power  easily  to  fall  within  the  grasp 
of  a  single  citizen :  and  should  such  an  event  have  occurred,  the 
subjects  of  the  state  can  without  difficulty  overthrow  the  tyrant  and 
his  oppression  by  a  simultaneous  effort. 

Small  nations  have  therefore  ever  been  the  cradles  of  political 
liberty  :  and  the  fact  that  many  of  them  have  lost  their  immunities 
by  extending  their  dominion,  shows  that  the  freedom  ihey  enjoyed 
was  more  a  consequence  of  their  inferior  size  than  of  the  character 
of  the  people. 

The  history  of  the  world  affords  no  instance  of  a  great  nation 
retaining  the  form  of  a  republican  government  for  a  long  series  of 
years,*  and  this  had  led  to  the  conclusion  that  such  a  state  of 
things  is  impracticable.  For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  but  censure 
the  imprudence  of  attempting  to  limit  the  possible,  and  to  judge 
the  future,  on  the  part  of  a  being  who  is  hourly  deceived  by  the 
most  palpable  realities  of  life,  and  who  is  constantly  taken  by  sur- 
prise in  the  circumstances  with  which  he  is  most  familiar.  But  it 
may  be  advanced  with  confidence  that  the  existence  of  a  great  re- 
public will  always  be  exposed  to  far  greater  perils  than  that  of  a 
small  one. 

All  the  passions  which  are  most  fatal  to  republican  institutions 
spread  with  an  increasing  territory,  while  the  virtues  which  main- 

*  I  do  not  speak  of  a  confederation  of  small  republics  but  of  a  great  consolidated 
republic. 
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taio  tbdr  dignity  do  not  augment  in  the  same  proportion.  The  am- 
bition of  the  citizens  increases  with  the  power  of  the  state ;  the 
strength  of  parties,  with  the  importance  of  the  ends  they  have 
ID  view ;  but  that  devotion  to  the  common  weal,  which  is  the  surest 
check  on  destructive  passions,  is  not  stronger  in  a  large  than  in  a 
small  republic.  It  might,  indeed,  be  proved  without  difficulty  that 
it  is  less  powerful  and  less  sincere.  The  arrogance  of  wealth  and 
the  dejection  of  wretchedness,  capital  cities  of  unwonted  extent,  a 
lax  morality,  a  vulgar  egotism,  and  a  great  confusion  of  interests, 
are  the  dangers  which  almost  invariably  arise  from  the  magnitude 
of  states.  But  several  of  these  evils  are  scarcely  prejudicial  to  a 
monarchy,  and  some  of  them  contribute  to  maintdn  its  existence.  In 
monarchical  states  the  strength  of  the  government  is  its  own ;  it 
may  use,  but  it  docs  not  depend  on,  the  community :  and  the 
authority  of  the  prince  is  proportioned  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
nation  :  but  the  only  security  which  a  republican  government  pos- 
sesses against  these  evils  lies  in  the  support  of  the  majority.  This 
support  is  not,  however,  proportion  ably  greater  in  a  large  republic 
than  it  is  in  a  small  one ;  and  thus  while  the  means  of  attack  per- 
petually increase  both  in  number  and  in  influence,  the  power  of 
resistance  remains  the  same  ;  or  it  may  rather  be  said  to  diminish, 
nnce  the  propensities  and  interests  of  the  people  are  diversified  by 
the  increase  of  the  population,  and  the  difficulty  of  forming  a  com- 
pact majority  is  constantly  augmented.  It  has  been  observed,  more- 
over, that  the  intensity  of  human  passions  is  heightened,  not  only 
by  the  importance  of  the  end  which  they  propose  to  attain,  but  by 
the  multitude  of  individuals  who  are  animated  by  them  at  the  same 
time.  Every  one  has  had  occasion  to  remark  that  his  emotions  in  the 
midst  of  a  sympathizing  crowd  are  far  greater  than  those  which 
he  would  have  felt  in  solitude.  In  great  republics  the  unpetus  of 
political  passion  is  irresistible,  not  only  because  it  aims  at  ^gantic 
purposes,  but  because  It  is  felt  and  shared  by  millions  of  men  at 
the  same  time. 

It  may  therefore  be  asserted  as  a  general  proposition,  that 
nothing  is  more  opposed  to  the  well-being  and  the  freedom  of  man 
than  vast  empires.  Nevertheless  it  is  important  to  acknowledge 
the  peculiar  advantages  of  great  states.  For  the  very  reason 
which  renders  the  desire  of  power  more  intense  in  these  communi- 
ties than  among  ordinary  men,  the  love  of  glory  is  also  more  proiq- 
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-U  o(  A  t'liiss  of  citizens,  who  regard  the  applause 
Hs  a  rrwaiil  worthy  of  their  exertions,  and  an 
m'mL-m   lo  man.     If  we  woidd  learn  why  it  is            « 
s  (■oiilributi;  more  powerfully  to  the  spread  of 
■lit  than  small  slates,  we  shall  discover  an  ade- 
■  i^ipi.l  mill  energetic  circulation  of  ideas,  and  in 
wWw],  htk.-  Ike  intellectual  centres  where  all  the 
:iiii-  MX-  ri'lli-Lled  and  combined.     To  this  it  may 
list    iiiijiiiitant   discoveries  demand  a   display  of 
hit  L  llif  ifovernmcnt  of  a  small  stale  is  imable 
at    iiininiis  ihe  f^overnment  entertains  a  greater 
,.l  iii.ij.iiis  and   is  more  completely  disengaged 
jI   IiiiimIi'iiI  and  the  egotism  of  local  prejudice; 
innid  \Miii  more  talent,  and  executed  with  more 

.■  il],'  Will-being  of  small  nations  is  undoubtedly 

iiiurc  ciiniiilete;  but  they  are  apt  to  suffer  more            ^ 

ralamilics  of  war  than  those  of  great  empires 
ntii'is  riiiiy  for  ages  avert  the  presence  of  the 

ma<^  r^t'  tlic  people,  which  is  more  frequently 
mI  l,^  thr.'vil. 
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(  force  or  hy  their  own  consent ;  yet  I  am  unacquainted  with  a 
ore  deplorable  spectacle  than  that  of  a  people  unable  either  to 
^end  or  to  maintain  its  independence. 

The  federal  system  was  created  with  the  intention  of  combiaing 
e  t^erent  advantages  which  result  from  the  greater  and  Ibe 
sser  extent  of  nations ;  and  a  single  glance  oTer  the  United 
^tes  of  America  suffices  to  discover  the  advantages  which  they 
ice  deriTed  from  its  adoption. 

In  great  centralized  nations  Ibe  legislator  is  obliged  to  impart  a 
aracter  of  uoiforraity  to  the  laws,  which  does  not  always  suit  the 
^'ersity  of  customs  and  of  districts ;  as  he  takes  no  cognizance  of 
ecial  cases,  he  can  only  proceed  ttpon  general  piinciples ;  and 
;  population  is  obliged  to  conform  to  the  exigencies  of  the  legis- 
ion,  since  the  legislation  cannot  adapt  itself  to  the  exigencies  and  ' 
itoms  of  the  population ;  which  is  the  cause  of  endless  trouble 
i  misery.  This  disadvantage  does  not  exist  in  confederations; 
igress  regulates  the  principal  measures  of  the  national  govern- 
nt,  and  all  the  details  of  the  administration  are  reserved  to  the 
jvincial  legislatures.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  how  much  this 
-isJon  of  sovereignty  contributes  to  the  well-being  of  each  of  the 
tes  which  compose  the  Union.  In  these  small  communities, 
kich  are  never  agitated  by  the  desire  of  aggrandizement  or  the 
res  of  self-defence,  all  public  authority  and  private  energy  is 
iployed  in  internal  melioration.  The  central  government  of  each 
ite,  which  is  in  immediate  juxtaposition  to  the  citizens,  is  daily 
prized  of  the  wants  which  arise  in  society  ;  and  new  projects  are 
3posed  every  year,  which  arc  discussed  either  at  town>meeting8 
by  the  legislature  of  the  state,  and  which  are  transmitted  by  the 
ess  to  stimulate  the  zeal  and  to  excite  the  interest  of  the  citizens. 
lis  spirit  of  melioration  is  constantly  alive  in  the  American  re- 
.blics,  without  compromising  iheir  tranquillity;  the  ambition  of 
<wer  yields  to  the  less  refined  and  less  dangerous  love  of  comfort. 
is  generally  believed  in  America  that  the  existence  and  the  per- 
anence  of  the  republican  form  of  government  in  the  New  World 
pend  upon  the  existence  and  the  permanence  of  the  federal  sys- 
m  ;  and  it  is  not  unusual  to  attribute  a  large  share  of  the  mis- 
rtunes  which  have  befallen  the  new  states  of  South  America  to 
e  injudicious  erection  of  great  republics,  instead  of  a  divided  and 
>nfederate  sovereignty, 
P  2 
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It  is  incontestably  true  that  the  love  and  the  habits  of  repubUcan 
government  in  the  United  States  were  engendered  in  the  townships 
and  in  the  provincial  assemblies.  In  a  small  state,  like  that  of 
Connecticut  for  instance,  where  cutting  a  canal  or  lajring  down  a 
road  is  a  momentous  political  question,  where  the  state  has  no  army 
to  pay  and  no  wars  to  carry  on,  and  where  much  wealth  and  much 
honour  cannot  be  bestowed  upon  the  chief  citizens,  no  form  of  gov- 
ernment can  be  more  natural  or  more  appropriate  than  that  of  a 
republic.  But  it  is  this  same  republican  spirit,  it  is  these  manners 
and  customs  of  a  free  people,  which  are  engendered  and  nurtured 
in  the  different  states,  to  be  afterward  applied  to  the  country  at 
large.  The  public  spirit  of  the  Union  is,  so  to  speak,  nothing  more 
than  an  abstract  of  the  patriotic  zeal  of  the  provinces.  Every  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States  transfuses  his  attachment  to  his  little  re- 
public into  the  common  store  of  American  patriotism.  In  defend- 
ing the  Union,  he  defends  the  increasing  prosperity  of  his  own  dis- 
trict, the  right  of  conducting  its  affairs,  and  the  hope  of  causing^ 
measures  of  improvement  to  be  adopted  which  may  be  favourable 
to  his  own  interests ;  and  these  are  motives  which  are  wont  to  stir 
men  more  readily  than  the  general  interests  of  the  country  and  the 
glory  of  the  nation. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  temper  and  the  manners  of  the  inhabit- 
ants especially  fitted  them  to  promote  the  welfare  of  a  great  repub- 
lic, the  federal  system  smoothed  the  obstacles  which  they  might 
have  encountered.  The  confederation  of  all  the  American  states 
presents  none  of  the  ordinary  disadvantages  resulting  from  great 
agglomerations  of  men.  The  Union  is  a  great  republic  in  extent, 
but  the  paucity  of  objects  for  which  its  government  provides  as- 
similates it  to  a  small  state.  Its  acts  are  important,  but  they  are 
rare.  As  the  sovereignty  of  the  Union  is  limited  and  incomplete, 
its  exercise  is  not  incompatible  with  liberty ;  for  it  does  not  excite 
those  insatiable  desires  of  fame  and  power  which  have  proved  so 
fatal  to  great  republics.  As  there  is  no  common  centre  to  the 
country,  vast  capital  cities,  colossal  wealth,  abject  poverty,  and 
sudden  revolutions  are  alike  unknown ;  and  political  passion,  in- 
stead of  spreading  over  the  land  like  a  torrent  of  desolation,  spends 
its  strength  against  the  interests  and  the  individual  passions  of 
every  state. 

Nevertheless,  all  commodities  and  ideas  circulate  throughout  the 


UDion  as  freely  aa  in  a  country  inhabited  by  one  people.  Nothing 
checks  the  spirit  of  enterprise.  The  government  avails  itself  of 
the  as»stance  of  all  who  have  talents  or  knowledge  to  serve  it. 
Within  the  frontiers  of  the  Union  the  profoundcst  peace  prevails, 
as  within  the  heart  of  some  great  empire ;  abroad,  it  ranks  with 
the  most  powerful  nations  of  the  earth  :  two  thousand  miles  of  coast 
are  open  to  the  commerce  of  the  world ;  and  as  it  possesses  .the 
keys  of  the  globe,  its  flag  is  respected  in  the  most  remote  seas.  The 
Union  is  as  happy  and  as  free  as  a  small  people,  and  as  glorious 
and  as  strong  as  a  great  nation. 


»*HY  THB  TEDERIL  STSTEM  IS  NOT  ADAPTED  TO  ALL  PEOPLES,  AND 
HOW  THE  ANGLO-AMERICANS  WERE  ENABLED  TO  ADOPT  IT. 

Kwr;  r«d(nil  System  contuns  defects  whicb  baffle  [he  eflorta  of  ihs  Le^stalor.— 
Tbe  ledenl  SjBleio  is  complex. — It  deEmnds  a  daily  Eierciie  at  Discretion  od  the 
Pert  of  the  Citizens. — Practical  koovledje  of  GnTcmment  commnD  among  the 
Amencans.— Relatiue  weakness  of  the  Goreramenl  of  (he  Unir.n,  nnolher  defecl 
mhereot  in  the  federal  System.— The  Americnna  have  diminished  without  remerty- 
iag  il.— The  SoTerei^nly  of  the  separate  States  apparenlly  wesker,  bui  lenlly 
Mronger,  llian  that  of  the  Union.— Why.— Natural  causes  of  Union  must  ciist  be- 
tween confederate  Peoples  beside  the  Laws..— What  these  Causes  are  anionii  the 
Aoglo-Americans. — Maine  and  Georgia,  separated  by  a  Distance  of  a  thouiand 
Mile*,  more  tiatarally  united  than  Normandy  and  Bntany.— War,  the  main  Peril  of 
Confederations  .—This  proyed  eien  by  the  Einmple  nf  the  United  Stales.— The  Union 
han  no  great  Wars  to  (ear.~Why,— Daogets  to  whieh  Europeans  would  be  exposed 
if  they  adopted  the  federal  System  of  the  Americans, 

When  a  l^blalor  succeeds,  after  persevering  efTorts,  in  exerci- 
^ng  an  indirect  influence  upon  the  destiny  of  nations,  bis  genius  is 
lauded  by  mankind,  while  in  point  of  fact,  the  geographical  posi- 
tion of  the  country  which  he  is  unable  to  change,  a  sodal  condi- 
'%ioD  which  arose  without  his  co-operation,  manners  and  opinions 
"which  he  cannot  trace  to  their  source,  and  an  origin  with  which  he 
Sfl  unacquainted,  exercise  so  irresistible  an  influence  over  the  cour- 
ses of  society,  that  he  is  himself  borne  away  by  the  current,  after 
«o  ineffectual  resistance.  Like  the  navigator,  he  may  direct  the 
'Vessel  wtuch  bears  him  along,  but  he  can  nather  change  its  struc- 
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ture,  nor  raise  the  winds,  nor  lull  the  waters  which  swell  beneath 
him. 

I  have  shown  the  advantages  which  the  Americans  derive  from 
their  federal  system ;  it  remains  for  me  to  point  out  the  circum- 
stances which  render  that  system  practicable,  as  its  benefits  are  not 
to  be  enjoyed  by  all  nations.  The  incidental  defects  of  the  federal 
system  which  originate  in  the  laws  may  be  corrected  by  the  skill 
of  the  legislator,  but  there  are  farther  evils  inherent  in  the  system 
which  cannot  be  counteracted  by  the  peoples  which  adopt  it.  These 
nations  must  therefore  find  the  strength  necessary  to  support  the 
natural  imperfections  of  their  government. 

The  most  prominent  evil  of  all  federal  systems  is  the  very  com- 
plex nature  of  the  means  they  employ.  Two  sovereignties  are  ne- 
cessarily in  the  presence  of  each  other.  The  legislator  may  sim- 
plify and  equalize  the  action  of  these  two  sovereignties,  by  limiting 
each  of  them  to  a  sphere  of  authority  accurately  defined ;  but  he 
cannot  combine  them  into  one,  or  prevent  them  firom  running  into' 
collision  at  certain  points.  The  federal  system  therefore  rests  upon 
a  theory  which  is  necessarily  complicated,  and  which  demands  the 
daily  exercise  of  a  considerable  share  of  discretion  on  the  part  of 
those  it  governs. 

A  proposition  must  be  plain  to  be  adopted  by  the  understanding 
of  a  people.  A  false  notion  which  is  clear  and  precise  wiU  always 
meet  with  a  greater  number  of  adherents  in  the  world  than  a  true 
principle  which  is  obscure  or  involved.  Hence  it  arises  that  par- 
ties, which  are  like  small  communities  in  the  heart  of  the  nation, 
invariably  adopt  some  principle  or  some  name  as  a  symbol,  which 
very  inadequately  represents  the  end  they  have  in  view  and  the 
means  which  are  at  their  disposal,  but  without  which  they  could 
neither  act  nor  subsist.  The  governments  which  are  founded  upon 
a  single  principle  or  a  single  feeling  which  is  easily  defined,  are 
perhaps  not  the  best,  but  they  are  unquestionably  the  strongest  and 
the  most  durable  in  the  world. 

In  examining  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  is  the 
most  perfect  faieral  constitution  that  ever  existed,  one  is  startled, 
on  the  other  hand,  at  the  variety  of  information  and  the  excellence 
of  discretion  which  it  presupposes  in  the  people  whom  it  is  meant 
to  govern.  The  government  of  the  Union  depends  entirely  upon 
legal  fictions ;  the  Union  is  an  ideal  nation  which  only  exists  in 


the  mind,  and  whose  limits  and  extent  can  only  be  discerned  by  the 
understanding. 

'When  once  the  general  theory  is  comprehended,  numerons  diffi- 
culties remain  to  be  solved  in  its  application ;  for  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Union  is  so  involved  in  that  of  the  states,  that  it  is  imposmble 
to  distinguish  its  boundaries  at  the  first  glance.  The  whole  struc- 
ture of  the  government  is  artificial  and  conventional ;  and  it  would 
be  ill-adapted  to  a  people  which  has  not  been  long  accustomed  to 
conduct  its  own  affaire,  or  to  one  in  which  the  sdence  of  politics 
has  not  descended  to  the  humblest  classes  of  society.  I  have  never 
been  more  struct  by  the  good  sense  and  the  practical  judgment  of 
the  Americans  than  in  the  ingenious  devices  by  which  they  elude 
the  Dumberless  difficulties  resulting  from  their  federal  constitution. 
I  scarcely  ever  met  with  a  plain  American  citizen  who  could  not 
distinguish,  with  surprising  facility,  the  obligations  created  by  the 
laws  of  congrefB  from  those  created  by  the  laws  of  his  own  state ; 
'  and  who,  after  having  discriminated  between  the  matters  which 
come  under  the  cognizance  of  the  Union,  and  those  which  the  local 
legislature  is  competent  to  regulate,  could  not  point  out  the  exact 
limit  of  the  several  jurisdictions  of  the  federal  courts  and  the  tri- 
bunals of  the  state. 

The  constitution  of  the  United  States  is  like  those  ext^ui^te  pro- 
factions  of  human  industry  which  ensure  wealth  and  renown  to 
tii^r  inventors,  but  which  are  profitless  in  any  other  hands.  This 
^nith  is  exemplified  by  the  condition  of  Mexioo  at  the  present  timev 
The  Mexicans  were  desirous  of  establishing  a  federal  system,  and 
they  took  the  federal  constitution  of  th«r  neighbours  the  Anglo- 
Americans  as  their  model,  and  copied  it  with  considerable  accu- 
lacy.*  But  although  they  had  borrowed  the  letter  of  the  law,  they 
■were  unable  to  create  or  to  introduce  the  spirit  and  the  sense  which 
gave  it  life.  They  were  involved  in  ceaseless  embarrassments  be- 
tween the  mechanism  of  their  double  government ;  the  sovereignty 
of  the  states  and  that  of  the  Union  perpetually  exceeded  th«r  re- 
spective privileges,  and  entered  into  colliMon  ;  and  to  the  present 
day  Mexico  is  alternately  the  victim  of  anarchy  and  the  slave  of 
military  despotism. 

The  second  and  the  most  fatal  of  all  the  defects  I  have  alluded 

to,  and  that  which  I  beheve  to  be  inherent  in  the  federal  Eastern, 

•  8n  tha  Heiiaii  cmutinttim  of  IBU. 
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i\e  \vpal;ncNS  of  ihe  government  of  the  Union.     Tlie 

.on  uliiuh  all  confederations  rest  is  that  of  a  divided 
Till'  If'trlslator  may  render  this  partition  less  percep- 
y  eviT)  ifijirt'al  it  for  a  time  from  the  public  eye,  but  be 
iTil  it  from  existing ;  anil  a  divided  sovereignty  muat 
.ss  ]nnvui  lul  than  an  entire  supremacy.    The  reader  has 
ffinarks  1  have  made  on  the  constitution  of  the  United 

the  Ariu-ricans  have  displayed   singular  ingenuity  in 
he  ro.-iriction  of  the  power  of  the  Union  within  tbe 
ts  ii\'  ihe  ft'deral  government,  with  the  semblance,  and 

exlcfit  Milh  the  force  of  a  national  government.     By 
111'  li'^'lshilnrs  of  the  Union  have  succeeded  in  diminisb- 
iKil  in  cnuiitcracting,  the  natural  danger  of  confedera- 
ls reniiirked  tliat  the  American  government  does  not 
to  Ihe  states,  but  that  it  immediately  transmits  its  in- 

tlii'  i-Llizi'ns,  and  compels  them  as  isolated  individuab  ■ 
/ilh  its  demands.     But  if  the  federal  law  were  to  claA 
rrisis  ami  prejudices' of  a  state,  it  might  be  feared  that 
;uis  ill  lluit  state  would  conceive  themselves  to  be  in- 
Ih-'  (Mil-:!'  nf  a  sini^'le  individual  who  should  refuse  to 
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He  would  have  but  a  partial  knowledge  of  the  world  who  should 
imagine  that  it  is  possible,  by  the  aid  of  legal  fictions,  to  prevent 
men  from  finding  out  and  employing  those  means  of  gratifying  their 
pas^ons  which  have  been  left  open  to  them ;  and  it  may  be  doubt- 
ed whether  the  American  legislators,  when  they  rendered  a  collision 
between  the  two  sovereignties  less  probable,  destroyed  the  causes  of 
such  a  misfortune.  But  it  may  even  be  affirmed  that  they  were 
nnable  to  ensure  the  preponderance  of  the  federal  clement  in  a  case 
of  this  Idnd.  The  Union  is  possessed  of  money  and  of  troops,  but 
the  afl*ections  and  the  prejudices  of  the  people  are  in  the  bosom  of  the 
■  states.  The  sovereignty  of  the  Union  is  an  abstract  being,  which 
18  connected  with  but  few  external  objects  ;  the  sovereignty  of  the 
states  is  hourly  perceptible,  easily  understood,  constantly  active; 
and  if  the  former  is  of  recent  creation,  the  latter  is  coeval  with  the 
people  itself.  The  sovereignty  of  the  Union  is  factitious,  that  of 
tbe  states  is  natural,  and  derives  its  existence  from  its  own  simple 
influence,  like  the  authority  of  a  parent.     The  supreme  power  of 

Ohio,  tad  Ae  purchasers  from  the  UoHiD,iiiid  not  in  Ihe  nunnof  Ohio  and  the  Union. 
fiut  what  mold  iKcome  of  ihis  ]ega\  fiction  if  Ihe  federal  purch>s«r  wni  confirmed  in 
Ilia  right  by  Ihe  courls  of  (he  t'nioii,  while  Ihe  other  compelilar  wu  ordered  to  retain 
)»o»»tnion  hj  Ihe  iribuaaU  of  the  state  of  Ohiol 

[The  difficulty  supposed  by  Ihe  author  in  Ihis  note  is  imaginary.  The  queslioo  df 
l.itle  to  the  lands  in  Ihe  case  pul,  mu&l  depend  upon  the  conslitulion,  treatleii,  and 
Kaws  of  Ihe  Ignited  Elates ;  and  a  decision  in  ihe  stale  cnnrt  idrerse  to  the  cUim  ot 
Sitle  set  dp  under  those  laws,  must,  by  the  very  words  of  the  conslitulion  and  of  lbs 
jadiciary  ael,  b«  subject  lo  rcTiew  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  Stales,  whose 
^eciaion  is  Gnal. 

The  remarks  in  Ihe  ten  of  [his  page  upon  the  relative  weakness  of  the  government 
«r  the  Union,  are  equally  applicable  to  any  form  of  republican  or  democrilic  govern. 
anent,  and  are  nol  peculiar  to  a  federal  system.  Under  the  circumstances  supposed 
1,y  Ibe  aulhor,  of  all  the  citizens  0/  a  state,  or  a  large  majorily  of  Ihem,  aggrieied  at 
«he  same  time  and  in  Ihe  same  manner,  by  the  operalion  of  any  law,  the  same  diffi. 
colly  would  arise  in  eieculing  the  laws  of  the  stale  as  those  of  the  Union.  Indeed, 
SDcb  innance*  of  the  total  inefliracy  of  slate  laws,  are  nol  wanting.  The  fact  is,  ttial 
all  republics  depend  on  Ihe  willin^ess  of  Ihe  people  to  eiecnte  the  laws.  If  Ihey 
■will  not  enforce  Ihem,  there  n,  so  far,  an  end  to  Ihe  governmeDI,  for  it  possesses  no 
power  adeqaate  to  the  control  of  Ihe  physical  power  of  the  people. 

Not  only  in  theory,  but  in  fact,  a  republican  government  must  tie  admmistered  by 
the  people  themselves.     Thn-,  and  ibey  alone,  must  execute  the  laws.    And  hence, 


tb»  first  principle  in 

such  giitmmenis,  thai  on  which  all  others  depend,  and  wil 

which  no  oiher  can 

eiist,  is  and  must  be,  obedience  lo  Ihe  eiisling  laws  al  all  ti 

ud  onder  all  eircn 

mstances.     ll  is  the  tilal  condition  of  Ihe  social  compact. 

sinn  power  for  himself,  by  which  he  suspends  the  operation  ol 

kwinbia  own  case 

,  IS  worse  than  a  usurper,  for  he  nol  only  tramples  under  fool 

lounir)',  but  Tiolalet  Ihe  reciprocal  pledge  which  he  has  give 

his  fellow-ciliiens,  s 

ind  has  received   from  Ihem,  ibal  he  will  abide  by  the  la«s 

1 ;  upon  the  strength  of  which  pledge,  his  own  personal  righH 

^ 


nly  afTects  a  few  of  the  chief  interesU  of  society;  it 
n  immeose  but  remote  coiiotry,  and  clainis  a  feeling  of 
thich  is  vague  and  ill-defitied  ;  bul  the  authorih-  of  the 
lis  ever^  individual  citizeD  at  every  Lour  aoti  in  all  ar- 
;  it  protects  his  property,  bis  freedom,  aiul  tiU  life ;  and 
^collect  the  traditions,  the  customs,  the  prejudices  or 
miliar  attachment  with  which  it  is  coooected,  we  cbd- 
lie  superiority  of  a  power  which  is  iDterwoveB  witk 
nstance  tliitt  renders  the  love  of  one's  naliTe  totmtnf 

0  tlie  human  heart. 

slators  are  unable  to  obviate  such  dangerous  collisions 
itween    the    two    soverdgnties  which    co-exist  in  tbu 
an,  their  first  object  must  be,  not  only  to  dissuade  the 
states  from  warfare,  but  to  encourage  such  iostitutioDSt^g 
mote  tlie  maintenance  of  peace.     Hence  it  results  t 
compact  cannot  be  lasting  unless  there  exists  in  i 

1  which  are  leagued  together,  a  certain  number  of  b 
0  union  which  render  their  common  depcndance  n 
e  task  of  the  government  light ;  and  ttiat  systci 

without  the  presence  of  favorable  circumslaoces  iidd( 
nee  of  good  laivs.     AH  the  peoples  which  have  evt 
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almost  always  renders  a  union  feasible.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
European  nation,  how  small  soever  it  may  be,  which  does  not  pre- 
sent less  uniformity  in  its  different  provinces  than  the  American  peo- 
ple, which  occupies  a  tenitoiy  as  extensive  as  one  half  of  Europe. 
Thedtstance  from  the  stateof  Maine  to  that  of  Georgia  is  reckoned 
at  about  one  thousand  miles ;  but  the  difference  between  the  civili- 
zation of  Maine  and  that  of  Georgia  is  slighter  than  the  difference 
between  the  habits  of  Normandy  and  those  of  Britany.  Maine 
and  Geoi^ia,  which  are  placed  at  the  opposite  eictremitjes  of  a  great 
empire,  are  consequently  in  the  natural  possesion  of  more  real  in- 
ducements to  form  a  confederation  than  Normandy  and  Britany, 
"which  are  only  separated  by  a  bridge. 

The  geographical  position  of  the  country  contributed  to  increase 
the  facilities  which  the  American  legislators  derived  from  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  it  is  to  this  circumstance 
that  the  adoption  and  the  maintenance  of  the  federal  system  are 
mainly  attributable. 

The  most  important  occurrence  which  can  mark  the  annals  of  a 
people  is  the  breaking  out  of  a  war.  In  war  a  people  struggles 
with  the  energy  of  a  single  man  against  foreign  nations,  in  the  de- 
fence of  its  very  existence.  The  skill  of  a  government,  the  good 
sense  of  the  commtmity,  and  the  natural  fondness  which  men  enter- 
tain for  their  country,  may  suflice  to  maintain  peace  in  the  interior 
of  a  district,  and  to  favour  its  internal  prosperity ;  but  a  nation  can 
only  carry  on  a  great  war  at  the  cost  of  more  numerous  and  more 
painful  sacrihces;  and  to  suppose  that  a  great  number  of  men  will 
of  their  own  accord  comply  with  the  exigencies  of  the  state,  is  to 
betray  an  ignorance  of  mankind.  All  the  peoples  which  have  been 
obliged  to  sustain  a  long  and  serious  warfare  bare  consequently, 
been  led  to  augment  the  power  of  their  government.  Those  which 
h&ve  not  succeeded  in  this  attempt  have  beeh  subjugated.  A  long 
war  almost  always  places  nations  in  the  wretched  alternative  of 
being  abandoned  to  ruin  by  defeat,  or  to  despotism  by  success. 
War  therefore  renden  the  symptoms  of  the  weakness  of  a  govern- 
ment most  palpable  and  most  alarming ;  and  I  have  shown  that  the 
inherent  defect  of  federal  governments  is  that  of  being  weak. 

The  federal  system  is  not  only  deficient  in  every  kind  of  central- 
ized administration,  but  the  central  govemmeot  itself  is  imperfectly 
VOL.L— Q 
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liich  is  invariably  an  influential  cause  of  iDfenoritf- 
ion  is  opposed  to  other  countries  which  nrethejnselTTV 
a  single  authority.  In  the  federal  ctinstilution  of  ibt 
),by  which  the  central  goverainent  possesses  more  real,!] 
il  is  still  extremely  sensible.  An  example  will  iltiu- 
2  to  the  reader, 

tutioD  confers  upon  congress  the  right  of  "  calling  fbrtb 
xute  the  laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  insurrections,  mm) 
cs ;"  and  another  article  declares  that  the  president  of 
tatcs  is  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  militia.  la  Hvt 
the  president  ordered  the  militia  of  tltc  northern  states 

the  frontiers ;  but  Connecticut  and  MaSMichinctU^ 
ssts  were  impaired  by  the  war,  refused  to  obey  lbs 
'hey  argued  that  the  constitution  authorizes  the  fedenl 
to  call  forth  the  militia  in  cases  of  insurrectioa  or  in- 
hat  in  the  present  instance,  there  was  neither  invaaoa 
tion.  They  added,  that  the  same  constitution  which 
on  the  Union  the  right  of  calling  forth  the  inllitia,  rr- 
e  states  that  of  naming  the  ofliccrv ;  and  that  conse- 
liey  understood  the  clause)  no  otiicerof  the  Union  bad 

command  the  militia,  even  dunng  war,  except  thiA 
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Union  is  almost  as  much  insulated  from  the  world  as  if  its  frontiers 
^vere  ^rt  by  the  ocean.  Canada  coot^ns  only  a  loillion  of  inhab- 
itants, and  its  population  is  divided  into  two  inimical  nations,  llie 
rigor  of  the  climate  limits  the  extension  of  its  territory,  and  shuts 
up  its  ports  durii^  the  six  months  of  winter.  From  Canada  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  a  few  savage  tribes  are  to  be  met  with,  which  re- 
tire, perishing  in  their  retreat,  before  six  thousand  soldiers.  To  the 
iQuth,  the  union  has  a  point  of  contact  with  the  empire  of  Mexico  - 
and  it  is  thence  that  serious  hostilities  may  one  day  be  expected  to 
arise.  But  for  a  long  while  to  come,  the  uncivilized  state  of  the 
Mexican  community,  the  depravity  of  its  morals,  and  its  extreme 
poverty,  will  prevent  that  country  from  ranking  high  among  na- 
tions. As  for  the  powers  of  Europe,  they  are  too  distant  to  be 
formidable.* 

The  great  advantage  of  the  United  States  does  not,  then,  consist 
in  a  federal  constitution  which  allows  them  to  carry  on  great  wais, 
but  in  a  geographical  position,  which  renders  such  enterprises 
improbable.  ' 

No  one  can  be  more  inclined  than  I  am  myself  to  appreciate  the 
advantages  of  the  federal  system,  which  I  hold  to  be  one  of  the 
combinations  most  favourable  to  the  prosperity  and  freedom  of  man. 
I  envy  the  lot  of  those  nations  which  have  been  enabled  to  adopt 
it ;  but  I  cannot  believe  that  any  confederate  peoples  could  main- 
tain a  long  or  an  equal  contest  with  a  nation  of  similar  strength  in 
which  the  government  should  be  centralized.  A  people  which 
should  divide  its  sovereignty  into  fractional  powers,  in  the  presence 
of  the  great  military  monarchies  of  Europe,  would,  in  my  opinion, 
by  that  very  act,  abdicate  its  power,  and  perhaps  its  existence  and 
its  name.  But  such  is  the  admirable  position  of  the  New  World, 
that  man  has  no  other  enemy  than  himself;  and  that  in  order  to 
be  happy  and  to  be  free,  it  suffices  to  seek  the  gifts  of  prosperity 
and  the  knowledge  of  freedom. 

■  AppandixO. 
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CHAPTER  K. 

I  HAVE  hitherto  examined  the  institutions  of  the  United  States ;  I 
have  passed  their  legislation  in  review,  and  I  have  depicted  the 
present  characteristics  of  political  society  in  that  country.  But  a 
sovereign  power  exists  abovie  these  institutions  and  beyond  these 
characteristic  features,  which  may  destroy  or  modify  them  at  its 
^.pleasure;  I  mean  that  of  the  people.  It  remains  to  be  shown  in 
what  manner  this  power,  which  regulates  the  laws,  acts :  its  pro- 
pensities and  its  passions  remain  to  be  pointed  out,  as  well  as  the 
secret  springs  which  retard,  accelerate,  or  direct  its  irresistible 
course ;  and  the  effects  of  its  unbounded  authority,  with  the  destiny 
which  is  probably  reserved  for  it. 


WHY    THE    PEOPLE    MAY    STRICTLY    BE    SAID    TO    GOVERN    IN   THB 

UNITED    STATES. 

In  America  the  people  appoints  the  legislative  and  the  executive 
power,  and  furnishes  the  jurors  who  punish  all  offences  against  the 
laws.  The  American  institutions  are  democratic,  not  only  in  their 
principle  but  in  all  their  consequences ;(  and  the  people  elects  its 
representatives  directly ^  and  for  the  most  part  annually ^  in  order  to 
ensure  their  dependance.  The  people  is  therefore  the  real  directing 
power ;  and  although  the  form  of  government  is  representative,  it 
is  evident  that  the  opinions,  the  prejudices,  the  interests,  and  even 
the  passions  of  the  community  are  hindered  by  no  durable  obstacles 
firom  exerciidng  a  perpetual  influence  on  society.  In  the  United 
States  the  majority  governs  in  the  name  of  the  people,  as  is  the 
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■e  iQ  all  the  countries  io  which  the  people  is  supreme.  This 
jority  is  principally  composed  of  peaceable  citizens,  who,  either 
inclination  or  by  interest,  are  aocerely  demrous  of  the  welfare 
thar  country.  But  they  are  surrounded  by  the  incessant  agita- 
Q  of  parties,  which  attempt  to  (rain  thar  co-operation  and  to 
ail  themselves  of  their  support 
Q2  24 
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CHAPTER  X. 

PARTIES    IN    THE   VNITED    STATES. 

Great  Division  to  be  made  between  Parties. — Forties  which  are  to  each  other  as  riTal 
Nations. — Parties  properly  so  called. — Difference  between  great  and  small  Parties. 
— Epochs  which  produce  them. — Their  Characteristics. — America  has  had  great 
Parties. — ^They  are  extinct. — Federalists. — Republicans. — Defeat  of  the  Federalists. 
— Difficulty  of  creating  Parties  in  the  United  States. — ^What  is  done  with  this  Inten- 
tion.— Aristocratic  and  democratic  Character  to  be  met  with  in  all  Parties. — Strug- 
gle of  General  Jackson  against  the  Bank. 

A  GREAT  division  must  be  made  between  parties.  Some  countries 
are  so  large  that  the  dififerent  populations  which  inhabit  them  have 
contradictory  interests,  although  they  are  the  subjects  of  the  same 
government ;  and  they  may  thence  be  in  a  perpetual  state  of  oppo- 
sition. In  this  case  the  different  fractions  of  the  people  may  more 
properly  be  considered  as  distinct  nations  than  as  mere  parties ;  and 
if  a  civil  war  breaks  out,  the  struggle  is  carried  on  by  rival  peoples 
rather  than  by  factions  in  the  state. 

But  when  the  citizens  entertain  different  opinions  upon  subjects 
which  affect  the  whole  country  alike,  such  for  instance,  as  the 
principles  upon  which  the  government  is  to  be  conducted,  then  dis- 
tinctions arise  which  may  correctly  be  styled  parties.  Parties  are 
a  necessary  evil  in  free  governments ;  but  they  have  not  at  all 
times  the  same  character  and  the  same  propensities. 

At  certain  periods  a  nation  may  be  oppressed  by  such  insupport- 
able evils  as  to  conceive  the  design  of  effecting  a  total  change  in 
its  political  constitution;  at  other  times  the  mischief  lies  still 
deeper,  and  the  existence  of  society  itself  is  endangered.  Such  are 
the  times  of  great  revolutions  and  of  great  parties.  But  between 
these  epochs  of  misery  and  of  confusion  there  are  periods  during 
which  human  society  seems  to  rest,  and  mankind  to  make  a  pause. 
This  pause  is,  indeed,  only  apparent;  for  time  does  not  stop  its 
coarse  for  nations  any  more  than  for  men ;  they  are  all  advancnng 
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"Coward  a  goal  with  which  they  are  unacquainted;  and  wc  only 
1  luagine  them  to  be  stationary  when  their  progress  escapes  our  ob- 
^^ervation ;  as  men  who  are  going  at  a  foot  pace  seem  to  be  stand- 
ing still  to  those  who  run. 

But  however  this  may  be,  there  are  certain  epochs  at  which  the 
crhanges  that  take  place  in  the  social  and  political  constitution  of 
viations  are  so  slow  and  so  insensible,  that  men  imagine  their  pres- 
ent condition  to  be  a  final  state ;  and  the  human  mind,  believing 
itself  to  be  firmly  based  upon  certain  foundations,  does  not  extend 
its  researched  beyond  the  horizon  which  it  descries.  These  are  the 
times  of  small  parties  and  of  intrigue. 

The  political  parties  which  I  style  great  are  those  which  cling  i^ 
to  principles  more  than  to  consequences ;  to  general,  and  not  to 
especial  cases ;  to  ideas,  and  not  to  men.  These  parties  are  usually 
distinguished  by  a  nobler  character,  by  more  generous  passions, 
more  genuine  convictions,  and  a  more  bold  and  open  conduct  than 
the  others.  In-  them,  private  interest,  which  always  plays  the 
chief  part  in  political  passions,  is  more  studiously  veiled  under  the 
pretext  of  the  public  good;  and  it  may  even  be  sometimes 
concealed  from  the  eyes  of  the  very  person  whom  it  excites  and 
impels. 

Minor  parties  are,  on  the  other  hand,  generally  deficient  in 
political  faith.  As  they  are  not  sustained  or  dignified  by  a  lofty 
purpose,  they  ostensibly  display  the  egotism  of  their  character  in 
their  actions.  They  glow  with  a  factitious  zeal ;  their  language 
is  vehement,  but  their  conduct  is  timid  and  irresolute.  The  means 
they  employ  are  as  wretched  as  the  end  at  which  they  aim.  Hence 
it  arises  that  when  a  calm  state  of  things  suc<;eeds  a  violent  rev- 
olution, the  leaders  of  society  seem  suddenly  to  disappear,  and  the 
powers  of  the  human  mind  to  lie  concealed.  Society  is  convulsed 
by  great  parties,  by  minor  ones  it  is  agitated ;  it  is  torn  by  the 
former,  by  the  latter  it  is  degraded  ;  and  if  these  sometimes  save 
it  by  a  salutary  perturbation,  those  invariably  distmrb  it  to  no  good 
end. 

America  has  already  lost  the  great  parties  which  once  divided 
the  nation ;  and  if  her  happiness  is  considerably  increased,  her 
morality  has  suffered  by  their  extinction.  When  the  war  of  in- 
dependence was  terminated,  and  the  foundations  of  the  new  govem- 
Bient  were  to  be  laid  down,  the  nation  was  divided  between  two 
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opinions  —  two  opinions  which  are  as  old  as  the  world,  and  which 
are  perpetually  to  be  met  with  under  all  the  forms  and  all  the 
names  which  have  ever  obtained  in  free  coomiunities  —  the  one 
tending  to  limit,  the  other  to  extend  indefinitely,  the  power  of  die 
people.  The  conflict  of  these  two  opinions  never  assumed  that 
degree  of  violence  in  America  which  it  has  frequently  diq>layed 
elsewhere.  Both  parties  of  the  Americans  were  in  fact  agreed 
upon  the  most  essential  points ;  and  neither  of  them  had  to  destroy 
a  traditionary  constitution,  or  to  overthrow  the  structure  of  society, 
in  order  to  ensure  its  own  triumph.  In  neither  of  them,  conse- 
quently,  were  a  great  number  of  private  interests  affected  by  suc- 
cess or  by  defeat ;  but  moral  principles  of  a  high  order,  such  as  the 
love  of  equality  and  of  independence,  were  concerned  in  the  strug- 
gle, and  they  sufficed  to  kindle  violent  passions. 

The  party  which  desired  to  limit  the  power  of  the  people,  en- 
deavoured to  apply  its  doctrines  more  especially  to  the  constitution 
of  the  Union,  whence  it  derived  its  name  oi  federal.  The  other 
party,  which  affected  to  be  more  exclusively  attached  to  the  cause 
of  liberty,  took  that  of  repvhlican.  America  is  the  land  of  demo- 
cracy, and  the  federalists  were  always  in  a  minority;  but  they 
reckoned  on  their  side  almost  all  the  great  men  who  had  been 
called  forth  by  the  war  of  independence,  and  their  moral  influence 
was  very  considerable.  Their  cause  was,  moreover,  favoured  by 
circumstances.  The  ruin  of  the  confederation  had  impressed  the 
people  with  a  dread  of  anarchy,  and  the  federalists  did  not  fail  to 
profit  by  this  transient  disposition  of  the  multitude.  For  ten  or 
twelve  years  they  were  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and  they  were  able 
to  apply  some,  though  not  all,  of  their  principles ;  for  the  hostile 
current  w^as  becoming  from  day  to  day  too  violent  to  be  checked 
or  stemmed.  In  1801  the  republicans  got  possession  of  the  gov- 
ernment :  Thomas  Jefferson  was  named  president ;  and  he  in- 
creased the  influence  of  their  party  by  the  weight  of  his  celebrity, 
the  greatness  of  his  talents,  and  the  immense  extent  of  his  popu- 
larity. 

The  means  by  which  the  federalists  had  maintained  their  position 
were  artificial,  and  their  resources  were  temporary  :  it  was  by  the 
virtues  or  the  talents  of  their  leaders  that  they  had  risen  to  power. 
When  the  republicans  attained  to  that  lofly  station,  their  opponents 
were  overwhelmed  by  utter  defeat.    An  immease  majority  declared 
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Itself  against  the  retiring  party,  and  the  federalists  found  themselves 

in  so  small  a  minority,  that  they  at  once  despaired  of  their  future 

success.     From  that  moment  the  republican  or  democratic  party 

has  proceeded  from  conquest  to  conquest,  until  it  has  acquired 

absolute  supremacy  in  the  country.    The  federalists,  perceiving 

that  they  were  vanquished  without  resource,  and  isolated  in  the 

midst  of  ihe  nation,  fell  into  two  divisions,  of  which  one  joined  the 

victorious  republicans,  and  the  other  abandoned  its  rallying  point 

and  its  name.    Many  years  have  already  elapsed  since  they  ceased 

to  exist  as  a  party. 

The  accession  of  the  federalists  to  power  was,  in  my  opinion,  one 
of  the  most  fortunate  incidents  which  accompanied  the  formation  of 
the  great  American  Union :  they  resisted  the  inevitable  propensities 
of  their  age  and  of  their  country.  But  whether  their  theories  were 
good  or  bad,  they  had  the  defect  of  being  inapplicable,  as  a  system, 
to  the  society  which  they  professed  to  govern ;  and  that  which 
occurred  under  the  auspices  of  Jefferson  must  therefore  have  taken 
place  sooner  or  later.  But  their  government  gave  the  new  re- 
public time  to  acquire  a  certain  stability,  and  afterward  to  support 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  very  doctrines  which  they  had  combated. 
A  considerable  number  of  their  principles  were  in  point  of  fact 
imbodied  in  the  political  creed  of  their  opponents ;  and  the  federal 
constitution,  which  subsists  at  the  present  day,  is  a  lasting  monu- 
ment of  their  patriotism  and  their  wisdom. 

Great  political  parties  are  not,  then,  to  be  met  with  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  at  the  present  time.  Parties,  indeed,  may  be  found  which 
threaten  the  future  tranquillity  of  the  Union ;  but  there  are  none 
which  seem  to  contest  the  present  form  of  government,  or  the 
present  course  of  society.  The  parties  by  which  the  Union  is  men- 
aced do  not  rest  upon  abstract  principles,  but  upon  temporal  inter- 
ests. These  interests  disseminated  in  the  provinces  of  so  vast  an 
empire,  may  be  said  to  constitute  rival  nations  rather  than  parties. 
Thus,  upon  a  recent  occasion,  the  north  contended  for  the  system 
of  commercial  prohibition,  and  the  south  took  up  arms  in  favour 
of  free  trade,  simply  because  the  north  is  a  manufacturing,  and  the 
south  an  agricultural  district ;  and  that  the  restrictive  system 
which  was  profitable  to  the  one,  was  prejudicial  to  the  other. 

In  the  absence  of  great  parties,  the  United  States  abound  with 
lesser  controversies ;  and  public  opinion  is  divided  into  a  thousand 
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minute  shades  of  difference  upon  questions  of  very  little  moment 
The  pains  which  are  taken  to  create  parties  are  inconceivable,  and 
at  the  present  day  it  is  no  easy  task.  In  the  United  States  there 
is  no  religious  animosity,  because  all  religion  is  respected,  and  no 
sect  is  predominant ;  there  is  no  jealousy  of  rank,  because  the  peo- 
ple is  everything,  and  none  can  contest  its  authority  ;  lastly,  there 
is  no  public  misery  to  serve  as  a  means  of  agitation,  because  the 
physical  position  of  the  country  opens  so  wide  a  field  to  industry* 
that  man  is  able  to  accomplish  the  most  surprising  undertakings 
with  his  own  native  resources.  Nevertheless,  ambitious  men  are 
interested  in  the  creation  of  parties,  since  it  is  difficult  to  eject  a 
person  from  authority  upon  the  mere  ground  that  his  place  is  covet- 
ed by  others.  The  skill  of  the  actors  in  the  political  w^orld  lies, 
therefore,  in  the  art  of  creating  parties.  A  poUtical  aspirant  in  the 
United  States  begins  by  discriminating  his  own  interest,  and  by 
calculating  upon  those  interests  which  may  be  collected  around, 
and  amalgamated  with  it :  he  then  contrives  to  discover  some  doc- 
trine or  some  principle  which  may  suit  the  purposes  of  this  new 
association,  and  which  he  adopts  in  order  to  bring  forward  his  party 
and  to  secure  its  popularity  :  just  as  the  imprimatur  of  a  king  was 
in  former  days  incorporated  with  the  volume  which  it  authorized, 
but  to  which  it  nowise  belonged.  When  these  preliminaries  are 
tenninated,  the  new  party  is  ushered  into  the  political  w^orld. 

All  the  domestic  controversies  of  the  Americans  at  first  appear 
to  a  stranger  to  be  so  incomprehensible  and  so  puerile,  that  he  is 
at  a  loss  whether  to  pity  a  people  which  takes  such  arrant  trifles 
in  good  earnest,  or  to  envy  that  happiness  which  enables  it  to  dis- 
cuss them.  But  when  he  comes  to  study  the  secret  propensities 
which  govern  the  factions  of  America,  he  easily  perceives  that  the 
greater  part  of  them  are  more  or  less  connected  with  one  or  the 
other  of  those  two  divisions  which  have  always  existed  in  free 
communities.  The  deeper  we  penetrate  into  the  workings  of  these 
parties,  the  more  do  we  perceive  that  the  object  of  the  one  is  to 
limit,  and  that  of  the  other  to  extend,  the  popular  authority.  I  do 
not  assert  that  the  ostensible  end,  or  even  that  the  secret  aim,  of 
American  parties  is  to  promote  the  rule  of  aristocracy  or  democracy 
in  the  country,  but  I  affirm  that  aristocratic  or  democratic  passions 
may  easily  be  detected  at  the  bottom  of  all  parties,  and  that,  although 
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they  escape  a  superficial  observation,  they  are  the  main  point  and 
the  very  soul  of  every  faction  in  the  United  States. 

To  quote  a  recent  example :  when  the  president  attacked  the 
bank,  the  country  was  excited  and  parties  were  formed ;  the  well- 
informed  classes  rallied  round  the  bank,  the  common  people  round 
the  president  But  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  the  people  had 
formed  a  rational  opinion  upon  a  question  which  offers  so  many 
difficulties  to  the  most  experienced  statesmen,  t'he  bank  is  a  great 
establishment  which  enjoys  an  independent  existence,  and  the  peo- 
ple, accustomed  to  make  and  unmake  whatsoever  it  pleases,  is 
startled  to  meet  with  this  obstacle  to  its  authority.  In  the  midst  of 
the  perpetual  fluctuation  of  society,  the  community  is  irritated  by 
80  permanent  an  institution,  and  is  led  to  attack  it,  in  order  to  see 
whether  it  can  be  shaken  and  controlled,  like  all  the  other  institu- 
tions of  the  coimtry. 


REBIAINS  OF   THE   ARISTOCRATIC   PARTY   IN   THE   UNITED   STATES. 

Secret  Opposition  of  wealthy  Individuals  to  Democracy. — Their  retirement. — Their 
taste  for  ezclusire  Pleasures  and  for  Luxury  at  Home. — Their  Simplicity  Abroad.— 
Their  affected  Condescension  toward  the  People. 

It  sometimes  happens  in  a  people  among  which  various  opinions 
prevail,  that  the  balance  of  the  several  parties  is  lost,  and  one  of 
them  obtains  an  irresistible  preponderance,  overpowers  all  obsta- 
cles, harasses  its  opponents,  and  appropriates  all  the  resources  of 
society  to  its  own  purposes.  The  vanquished  citizens  despair  of 
success,  and  they  conceal  their  dissatisfaction  in  silence  and  in  a 
general  apathy.  The  nation  seems  to  be  governed  by  a  single 
principle,  and  the  prevailing  party  assumes  the  credit  of  having 
restored  peace  and  unanimity  to  the  country.  But  this  apparent 
unanimity  is  merely  a  cloak  to  alarming  dissensions  and  perpetual 
opposition. 
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,1  and  frequently  to  contend  in  vain,  s 

li  their  fellow-citizens.    They  concenti 

m  privacy  of  their  homes,  where  they  o 

assumed  in  public;  and  they  consti 
state,  which  has  its  own  tastes  and  i 
'I  mit  to  this  state  of  things  as  an  ir 

careful  not  to  show  that  they  are  ga 
even  not  imcommon  to  hear  them  lau 
gOTemment,  and  the  advantages  of 
j  they  are  in  public     Next  to  hating 

inclined  to  flatter  them. 

Mark,  for  instance,  that  opulent  ci 
Jew  of  the  middle  ages  to  conceal  his 
his  demeanor  unassuming ;  but  the  int 
with  hixury,  and  none  but  a  few  chose 
styles  his  equals,  are  allowed  to  peneti 
European  noble  is  more  exclusive  in  h 
of  the  smallest  advantages  which  hi 
upon  him.  But  the  very  same  individ 
a  dark  counting-house  in  the  centre  of 
accost  him  who  pleases.  If  he  meets 
they  stop  and  converse ;  the  two  citiz 
state  in  which  they  have  an  emial  ;«< 


tiooary  cnm,  and  if  mODsrubical  institutions  ever  become  practi- 
cable in  the  United  States,  the  truth  of  what  I  adrance  will  be- 
come obvious. 

The  two  chief  weapons  which  parties  use  in  order  to  ensure  suo 
cpss,  are  the  public  press,  and  the  formation  of  asKdatioiu. 
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country  at  large.  Too  much  and  too  little  has  therefore  hitherto 
been  done ;  if  you  proceed,  you  must  bring  the  delinquent  before 
permanent  magistrates ;  but  even  here  the  cause  must  be  heard 
before  it  can  be  decided ;  and  the  very  principles  which  no  book 
would  have  ventured  to  avow  are  blazoned  forth  in  the  pleadings, 
and  what  was  obscurely  hinted  at  in  a  single  composition  is  then 
repeated  in  a  multitude  of  other  publications.  The  language  in 
which  a  thought  is  imbodied  is  the  mere  carcase  of  the  thought, 
and  not  the  idea  itself;  tribunals  may  condemn  the  form,  but  the 
sense  and  spirit  of  the  work  is  too  subtile  for  their  authority :  too 
much  has  still  been  done  to  recede,  too  little  to  attain  your  end : 
you  must  therefore  proceed.  If  you  establish  a  censq*^ship  of  the 
press,  the  tongue  of  the  public  speaker  will  still  m^krj  itself  heard, 
and  you  have  only  increased  the  mischief.  The  powers  of  thought 
do  not  rely,  like  the  powers  of  physical  strength,  u>30n  the  number 
of  their  mechanical  agents,  nor  can  a  host  of  authors  be  reckoned 
like  the  troops  which  compose  an  army  ^^QTV  the  contrary,  the 
authority  of  a  principle  is  often  increased  by  the  smallness  of  the 
number  of  men  by  whom  it  is  expressed.  The  words  of  a  strong- 
minded  man,  which  penetrate  amid  the  passions  of  a  listening 
assembly,  have  more  weight  than  the  vociferations  of  a  thousand 
orators ;  and  if  it  be  allowed  to  speak  freely  in  any  public  place, 
the  consequence  is  the  same  as  if  free  speaking  was  allowed  in 
every  village.  The  liberty  of  discourse  must  therefore  be  destroyed 
as  well  as  the  liberty  of  the  press ;  this  is  the  necessary  term  of 
your  efforts ;  but  if  your  object  was  to  repress  the  abuses  of  liberty, 
they  have  brought  you  to  the  feet  of  a  despot.  You  have  been  led 
from  the  extreme  of  independence  to  the  extreme  of  subjection, 
without  meeting  with  a  single  tenable  position  for  shelter  or  repose. 
There  are  certain  nations  which  have  peculiar  reasons  for  cherish- 
ing the  press,  independently  of  the  general  motives  which  I  have 
just  pointed  out.  For  in  certain  countries  which  profess  to  enjoy 
the  privileges  of  freedom,  every  individual  agent  of  the  govern- 
ment may  violate  the  laws  with  impunity,  since  those  whom  he  op- 
presses cannot  prosecute  him  before  the  courts  of  justice.  In  this 
case  the  liberty  of  the  press  is  not  merely  a  guarantee,  but  it  is  the 
only  guarantee  of  their  liberty  and  their  security  which  the  citizens 
possess.  If  the  rulers  of  these  nations  proposed  to  abolish  the  in- 
dependence of  the  press,  the  people  would  be  justified  in  saying : 
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y     "  Give  us  the  right  of  prosecuting  your  offences  before  the  ordinary 
.    tribunals,  and  perhaps  we  may  then  waive  our  right  of  appeal  to 
\  the  tribunal  of  public  opinion." 
\  But  in  the  countries  in  which  the  doctrine  of  the  sovereignty'  of 
th^  people  ostensibly  prevails,  the  censorship  of  the  press  is  not 
onty  dangerous,  but  it  is  absurd.     When  the  right  of  every  citizen 
to  coroperate  in  the  government  of  society  is  acknowledged,  every 
citizei^  must  be  presumed  to  possess  the  power  of  discriminating  be- 
tween the  different  opinions  of  his  cotemporaries,  and  of  appreciating 
the  different  facts  from  which  inferences  may  be  drawn.     The  sov- 
ereignty of  the  people  and  the  liberty  of  the  press  may  therefore  be 
looked  up6^  as  correlative  institutions ;  just  as  the  censorship  of 
the  press  an^universal  suffrage  are  two  things  which  are  irrecon- 
cileably  opposed,  and  which  cannot  long  be  retained  among  the  in- 
stitutions of  tlie  same  people.  Not  a  single  individual  of  the  twelve 
millions  who  ii^iiabit  the  territory  of  the  United  States  has  as  yet 
dared  to  propose  af  y  restrictions  to  the  liberty  of  the  press.     The 
first  newspaper  over  which  I  cast  my  eyes,  upon  my  arrival  in 
America,  contained  the  following  article  : — 

**  In  all  this  affair,  the  language  of  Jackson  has  been  that  of  a  heartless 
despot,  solely  occupied  with  the  preservation  of  his  own  authority.  Ambi- 
tion is  his  crime,  and  it  will  be  his  punishment  too:  intrigue  is  his  native 
element,  and  intrigue  will  confound  his  tricks,  and  will  deprive  him  of  his 
power ;  he  governs  by  means  of  corruption,  and  his  immoral  practices  will 
redound  to  his  shame  and  confusion.  His  conduct  in  the  political  arena  has 
been  that  of  a  shameless  and  lawless  gamester.  He  succeeded  at  the  time, 
but  the  hour  of  retribution  approaches,  and  he  will  be  obliged  to  disgorge 
his  winnings,  to  throw  aside  his  false  dice,  and  to  end  his  days  in  some  re- 
tirement, where  he  may  curse  his  madness  at  his  leisure ;  for  repentance 
is  a  virtue  with  which  his  heart  is  likely  to  remain  for  ever  unacquainted." 

It  is  not  uncommonly  imagined  in  France,  that  the  virulence  of 
the  press  originates  in  the  uncertain  social  condition,  in  the  political 
excitement,  and  the  general  sense  of  consequent  evil  which  prevail 
in  that  country ;  and  it  is  therefore  supposed  that  as  soon  as  society 
has  resumed  a  certain  degree  of  composure,  the  press  will  abandon 
its  present  vehemence.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  above  causes 
explain  the  reason  of  the  extraordinary  ascendency  it  has  acquired 
over  the  nation,  but  that  they  do  not  exercise  much  influence  upon 
the  tone  of  its  language.     The  periodical  press  appears  to  me  to 
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be  sctuated  by  passions  and  propensities  independent  of  the 
rircuiDStances  in  which  it  is  placed ;  and  the  present  position  of 
America  corrobonktes  this  opinion. 

America  is  perhaps,  at  this  moment,  the  country  of  the  whole 
■world  which  contains  the  fewest  germes  of  revolution ;  but  the  press 
is  not  less  destructive  in  its  prindples  than  in  France,  and  it  dis- 
pluys  the  same  violence  without  the  same  reasons  for  indignation. 
In  America,  as  in  France,  it  constitutes  a  singular  power,  so 
strangely  composed  of  nungled  good  and  evil,  that  it  is  at  the  same 
time  indispensable  to  the  existence  of  freedom,  and  nearly  incom* 
patible  with  the  maintenance  of  public  order.  Its  power  b  cer- 
tainly much  greater  in  France  than  in  the  United  States ;  though 
nothing  is  more  rare  in  the  latter  country  than  to  hear  of  a  prose- 
cution having  been  instituted  against  it  The  reason  of  this  is 
perfectly  simple ;  the  Americans  having  once  admitted  the  doctrine 
of  sovereignty  of  the  people,  apply  it  with  perfect  consistency.  It 
was  never  their  intention  to  found  a  permanent  state  of  things  with 
elements  which  undergo  daily  modifications ;  and  there  is  conse- 
quently nothing  criminal  in  an  attack  upon  the  existing  laws,  pro- 
vided it  be  not  attended  with  a  violent  infraction  of  them.  They 
are  moreover  of  opinion  that  courts  of  justice  are  unable  to  check  ■ 
the  abuses  of  the  press ;  and  that  as  tbe  subtilty  of  human  lan- 
guage perpetually  eludes  the  severity  of  judicial  analysis,  offences 
of  this  nature  are  apt  to  escape  the  hand  which  attempts  to  appre- 
hend them.  They  hold  that  to  act  with  efficacy  upon  the  press,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  find  a  tribunal,  not  only  devoted  to  the 
exibling  order  of  things,  but  capable  of  surmounting  the  influence 
of  public  opinion ;  a  tribunal  which  should  conduct  its  proceedings 
without  publicity,  which  should  pronounce  its  decrees  without 
assigning  its  motives,  and  punish  the  intentions  even  more  than  the 
language  of  an  author.  Whosoever  should  have  the  power  of 
creating  and  maintaining  a  tribunal  of  this  kind,  would  waste  his 
time  in  prosecuting  the  liberty  of  the  press;  for  he  would  be  the 
supreme  master  of  the  whole  community,  and  he  would  be  as  free 
to  nd  himself  of  the  authors  a!9  of  th^r  writings.  In  this  question, 
therefore,  there  is  no  medium  between  servitude  and  extreme 
license ;  in  order  to  enjoy  the  inestimable  benefits  which  the  liberty 
of  the  press  ensures,  it  is  necessary  to  submit  to  the  inevitable  evils 
which  it  engenders.     To  expect  to  acquire  the  former,  and  to 
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escape  the  latter,  is  to  cherish  one  of  those  illusions  which  com- 
monly mislead  nations  in  their  times  of  sickness,  when,  tired  with 
faction ,  and  exhausted  by  effort,  they  attempt  to  combine  hostile 
opinions  and  contrary  principles  upon  the  same  soil. 

The  small  influence  of  the  American  journals  is  attributable  to 
several  reasons,  among  which  are  the  following :  — 

The  liberty  of  writing,  like  all  other  liberty,  is  most  formidable 
when  it  is  a  novelty ;  for  a  people  which  has  never  been  accustom- 
ed to  co-operate  in  the  conduct  of  state  affairs,  places  implicit  con- 
fidence in  the  first  tribune  who  arouses  its  attention.  The  Anglo- 
Americans  have  enjoyed  this  liberty  ever  since  the  foundation  of 
the  settlements ;  moreover,  the  press  cannot  create  human  passions 
by  its  own  power,  however  skilfully  it  may  kindle  them  where 
they  exist.  In  America  politics  are  discussed  with  animation  and 
a  varied  activity,  but  they  rarely  touch  those  deep  passions  which 
are  excited  whenever  the  positive  interest  of  a  part  of  the  com- 
munity is  impaired :  but  in  the  United  States  the  interests  of  the 
community  are  in  a  most  prosperous  condition.  A  single  glance 
upon  a  French  and  an  American  newspaper  is  sufficient  to  show 
the  difference  which  exists  between  the  two  nations  on  this  head. 
In  France  the  space  allotted  to  commercial  advertisements  is  very 
limited,  and  the  intelligence  is  not  considerable,  but  the  most 
essential  part  of  the  journal  is  that  which  contains  the  discussion 
of  the  politics  of  the  day.  In  America  three  quarters  of  the  enor- 
mous sheet  which  is  set  before  the  reader  are  filled  with  advertise- 
ments, and  the  remainder  is  frequently  occupied  by  political  in- 
telligence or  trivial  anecdotes :  it  is  only  from  time  to  time  that 
one  finds  a  comer  devoted  to  passionate  discussions  like  those  vnth 
which  the  journalists  of  France  are  wont  to  indulge  their  readers. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  by  observation,  and  discovered  by  the 
innate  sagacity  of  the  pettiest  as  well  as  the  greatest  of  despots, 
that  the  influence  of  a  power  is  increased  in  proportion  as  its 
direction  is  rendered  more  central.  In  France  the  press  combines 
a  twofold  centralization:  almost  all  its  power  is  centred  in  the 
same  spot,  and  vested  in  the  same  hands,  for  its  organs  are  far  from 
numerous.  The  influence  of  a  public  press  thus  constituted,  upon 
a  skeptical  nation,  must  be  unbounded.  It  is  an  enemy  with  which 
a  government  may  sign  an  occasional  truce,  but  which  it  is  difficult 
to  resist  for  any  length  of  time. 
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Neither  of  these  kinds  of  centralization  exists  in  America.  The 
United  States  have  no  metropolis ;  the  intelligence  as  wtll  as  the 
power  of  the  country  is  dispersed  abroad,  and  instead  of  radiating 
from  a  point,  they  cross  each  other  in  every  direction ;  the  Ameri- 
cans have  established  no  central  control  over  the  expression  of 
opinion,  any  more  than  over  the  conduct  of  business.  These  A^ 
circumstances  which  do  not  depend  on  human  foresight;  but  it  is 
owing  to  the  laws  of  the  Union  that  there  are  no  licenses  to  be  ^ 
granted  to  the  printers,  no  securities  demanded  from  editors,  as  in 
France,  and  no  stamp  duty  as  in  France  and  England.  The  con* 
sequence  of  this  is  that  nothing  is  easier  than  to  set  up  a  newspaper, 
and  a  small  number  of  readers  suffices  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
the  editor. 

The  number  of  periodical  and  occasional  publications  which  ap- 
pear in  the  United  States  actually  surpasses  belief.  The  most  en- 
lightened Americans  attribute  the  subordinate  influence  of  the  press 
to  this  excessive  dissemination ;  and  it  is  adopted  as  an  axiom  of 
political  science  in  that  country,  that  the  only  way  to  neutralize 
the  effect  of  public  journals  is  to  multiply  them  indefinitely.  I 
cannot  conceive  why  a  truth  which  is  so  self-evident  has  not  already 
been  more  generally  admitted  in  Europe ;  it  is  comprehensible  that 
the  persons  who  hope  to  bring  about  revolutions,  by  means  of  the 
press,  should  be  desirous  of  confining  its  action  to  a  few  powerful 
organs ;  but  it  is  perfectly  incredible  that  the  partisans  of  the  ex- 
isting state  of  things,  and  the  natural  supporters  of  the  laws,  should 
attempt  to  diminish  the  influence  of  the  press  by  concentrating  its 
authority.  The  governments  of  Europe  seem  to  treat  the  press  , 
with  the  courtesy  of  the  knights  of  old ;  they  are  anxious  to  fur- 
nish it  with  the  same  central  power  which  they  have  found  to  be 
so  trusty  a  weapon,  in  order  to  enhance  the  glory  of  their  resist- 
ance to  its  attacks. 

In  America  there  is  scarcely  a  hamlet  which  has  not  its  own 
newspaper.  It  may  readily  be  imagined  that  neither  discipline  nor 
imity  of  design  can  be  communicated  to  so  multifarious  a  host,  and 
each  one  is  consequently  led  to  fight  under  his  own  standard.  All 
the  political  journals  of  the  United  States  are  indeed  arrayed  on 
^  the  side  of  the  administration  or  against  it ;  but  they  attack  and 
defend  it  in  a  thousand  different  ways.  They  cannot  succeed  in 
forming  those  great  currents  of  opinion  which  overwhelm  the  most         / 
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solid  obstacles.  This  diviaon  ^tihe  inflaepce  of  the  press  pro- 
duces a  variety  of  other  consequences  which  are  scarcely  less  re- 
markable. The  facility  with  which  journals  can  be  established  in- 
duces a  multitude  of  individuals  to  take  a  part  in  them ;  but  as  the 
extent  of  competition  precludes  the  possibility  of  considerable 
profit,  the  most  distinguished  classes  of  society  are  rarely  led  to 
engage  in  these  undertakings.  But  such  is  the  nimiber  of  the  pub- 
lic prints,  that  even  if  they  were  a  source  of  wealth,  writers  of 
ability  could  not  be  found  to  direct  them  alL  The  journalists  of 
the  United  States  are  usually  placed  in  a  very  humble  position, 
with  a  scanty  education,  and  a  vulgar  turn  of  mind.  The  will  of 
the  majority  is  the  most  general  of  laws,  and  it  establishes  certain 
habits  which  form  the  characteristics  of  each  peculiar  class  of  so- 
ciety; thus  it  dictates  the  etiquette  practised  at  courts  and  the  eti- 
quette of  the  bar.  The  characteristics  of  the  French  journalist  con- 
sist in  a  violent,  but  frequently  an  eloquent  and  lofty  manner  of 
discussing  the  politics  of  the  day ;  and  the  exceptions  to  this  habit- 
ual practice  are  only  occasional.  The  characteristics  of  the  Ameri- 
can journalist  consist  in  an  open  and  coarse  appeal  to  the  passions 
of  the  populace ;  and  he  habitually  abandons  the  principles  of  po- 
litical science  to  assail  the  characters  of  individuals,  to  track  them 
into  private  life,  and  disclose  all  their  weaknesses  and  errors. 

Nothing  can  be  more  deplorable  than  this  abuse  of  the  powers 
of  thought ;  I  shall  have  occasion  to  point  out  hereafter  the  influ- 
ence of  the  newspapers  upon  the  taste  and  the  morality  of  the 
American  people,  but  my  present  subject  exclusively  concerns  the 
political  world.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  eflfects  of  this  extreme 
license  of  the  press  tend  indirectly  to  the  maintenance  of  public 
order.  The  individuals  who  are  already  in  possession  of  a  high 
station  in  the  esteem  of  their  fellow-citizens,  are  afraid  to  write  in 
the  newspapers,  and  they  are  thus  deprived  of  the  most  powerful 
instrument  which  they  can  use  to  excite  the  passions  of  the  multi- 
tude to  their  own  advantage.* 

The  personal  opinions  of  the  editors  have  no  kind  of  weight  in 
the  eyes  of  the  public:  the  only  use  of  a  journal  is,  that  it  imparts 
the  knowledge  of  certain  facts,  and  it  is  only  by  altering  or  dis- 

•  They  only  write  in  the  papers  when  they  choose  to  address  the  people  in  their 
own  name ;  as,  for  instance^  when  they  are  called  upon  to  repel  calumnious  imputa- 
tions, and  to  correct  a  mis-statement  of  facts. 
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torting  those  facts,  that  a  journalist  can  contribute  to  the  support  of 
his  own  views. 

But  although  the  fxess  is  limited  to  these  resources,  its  influence 
in  America  is  immense.     It  is  the  power  which  impek  the  circula- 
tion of  -political  life  through  all  the  districts  of  that  vast  territory. 
Its  eye  is  constantly  open  to  detect  the  secret  springs  of  political 
designs,  and  to  summon  the  leaders  of  all  parties  to  the  bar  oi 
public  opinion.    It  rallies  the  interests  of  the  community  round  cer- 
tain principles,  and  it  draws  up  the  creed  which  factions  adopt; 
for  it  affords  a  means  of  intercourse  between  parties  which  hear, 
and  which  address  each  other,  >%ithout  ever  having  been  in  imme- 
diate contact.     When  a  great  number  of  the  organs  of  the  press 
adopt  the  same  line  of  conduct,  their  influence  becomes  irresistible ; 
and  public  opinion,  when  it  is  perpetually  assailed  from  the  same 
side,  eventually  yields  to  the  attack.     In  the  United  States  each  ^ 
separate  journal  exercises  but  little  authority :  but  the  power  of  the    / 
periodical  press  is  only  second  to  that  of  the  people.*  ^ 


The  Opinions  which  are  established  in  the  United  States  under  the  Empire  of  the  Lib> 
erty  of  the  Press,  are  frequently  more  firmly  rooted  than  those  which  are  formed 
elsewhere  under  the  Sanction  of  a  Censor. 

In  the  United  States  the  democracy  perpetually  raises  fresh  in- 
dividuals to  the  conduct  of  public  affairs ;  and  the  measures  of  the 
adnunistration  are  consequently  seldom  regulated  by  the  strict  rules 
of  consistency  or  of  order.  But  the  general  principles  of  the  gov- 
ernment are  more  stable,  and  the  opinions  most  prevalent  in  society 
are  generally  more  durable  than  in  many  other  countries.  When 
once  the  Americans  have  taken  up  an  idea,  whether  it  be  well  or 
ill-founded,  nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  eradicate  it  from  their 
minds.  The  same  tenacity  of  opinion  has  been  observed  in  England, 
wheVe,  for  the  last  century,  greater  freedom  of  conscience,  and  more 
invincible  prejudices  have  existed,  than  in  all  the  other  countries  of 
Europe.   I  attribute  this  consequence  to  a  cause  which  may  at  first 

♦  See  Appendix  P. 
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sight  appear  to  have  a  very  opposite  tendency,  namely,  to  the  lib- 
erty of  the  press.  The  nations  among  which  this  liberty  exists  are 
as  apt  to  cling  to  their  opinions  from  pride  as  from  conviction.  They 
cherish  them  because  they  hold  them  to  be  just,  and  b^ause  they 
exercised  their  own  free  will  in  choosing  them;  and  they  maintain 
them,  not  only  because  they  are  true,  but  because  they  are  their 
own.     Several  other  reasons  conduce  to  the  same  end. 

It  was  remarked  by  a  man  of  genius, that  '^ignorance  lies  at  the 
two  ends  of  knowledge."  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  more  cor- 
rect to  say  that  absolute  convictions  are  to  be  met  with  at  the  two 
extremities,  and  that  doubt  lies  in  the  middle ;  for  the  human  in- 
tellect may  be  conadered  in  three  distmct  states,  which  fr^uently 
succeed  one  another. 

A  man  believes  implicitly,  because  he  adopts  a  proposition  with- 
out inquiry.  He  doubts  as  soon  as  he  is  assailed  by  the  objections 
which  his  inquiries  may  have  aroused.  But  he  frequently  succeeds 
in  satisfying  these  doubts,  and  then  he  begins  to  believe  afresh :  he 
no  longer  lays  hold  on  a  truth  in  its  most  shadowy  and  uncertain 
form,  but  he  sees  it  clearly  before  him,  and  he  advances  onward  by 
the  light  it  gives  him.* 

When  the  liberty  of  the  press  acts  upon  men  who  are  in  the  first 
of  these  three  states,  it  does  not  immediately  disturb  their  habit  of 
believing  implicitly  without  investigation,  but  it  constantly  modifies 
the  objects  of  their  intuitive  convictions.  The  human  mind  con- 
tinues to  discern  but  one  point  upon  the  whole  intellectual  horizon, 
and  that  point  is  in  continual  motion.  Such  are  the  symptoms  of 
sudden  revolutions,  and  of  the  misfortunes  that  are  sure  to  befall 
those  generations  which  abruptly  adopt  the  unconditional  freedom 
of  the  press. 

The  circle  of  novel  ideas  is,  however,  soon  terminated ;  the  torch 
of  experience  is  upon  them,  and  the  doubt  and  mistrust  which  their 
uncertainty  produces,  become  universal.  We  may  rest  assured  that 
the  majority  of  mankind  will  either  believe  they  know  not  where- 
fore, or  will  not  know  what  to  believe.  Few  are  the  beings  who 
ean  ever  hope  to  attain  that  state  of  rational  and  independent  con- 


•  It  may,  howover,  be  doubted  whether  this  rational  and  self-guiding  conviction 
arouses  as  much  fervour  or  enthusiastic  devotedness  in  men  as  their  first  dogmatical 
belief. 


viction  which  true  knowledge  can  beget,  in  defiance  of  the  attacks 
of  doubt 

It  has  been  remarked  that  in  times  of  great  religious  fervor,  men 
sometimes  change  their  religious  opinions ;  whereas,  in  times  of 
general  skepticism  etery  one  clings  to  his  own  persuasion.  The 
same  thing  takes  place  in  politics  under  Ihe  liberty  of  the  press.  In 
countries  where  all  the  theories  of  social  science  have  been  contest- 
ed in  their  turn,  the  citizens  who  base  adopted  one  of  them,  stick 
to  it,  not  so  much  because  they  are  asured  of  its  excellence,  as  be- 
cause they  are  not  convinced  of  the  superiority  of  any  other.  In  the 
present  age  men  are  not  very  ready  to  die  in  defence  of  their  opin- 
ions, but  they  are  rarely  inclined  to  change  them ;  and  there  are 
fewer  martyrs  as  well  as  fewer  apostates. 

Another  still  more  vabd  reason  may  yet  be  adduced ;  when  no 
abstract  opinions  are  looked  upon  as  certain,  men  cling  to  the  mere 
propensities  and  external  interests  of  their  position,  which  are  nat- 
urally more  tangible  and  more  permanent  than  any  opinions  in 
the  world. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  easy  solution  whether  the  aristocracy  or 
the  democracy  is  most  fit  to  govern  a  country.  But  it  is  cer- 
tain that  democracy  annoys  one  part  of  the  community,  and  that 
aristocracy  oppresses  another  part.  When  the  question  is  reduced 
to  the  simple  expreffiion  of  the  struggle  between  poverty  and 
wealth,  the  tendency  of  each  side  of  the  dispute  becomes  perfectly 
evident  without  farther  controversy. 


(IT  A  ITER  XII. 

POLITICAL    ASSOCIA'l'IONS    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

Daily  use  which  the  Anglo-Americans  make  of  the  Right  of  Association. — ^Three  kinds 
of  political  Asso<iation. — In  what  Manner  the  Americans  apply  the  representative 
System  lo  Associations. — Dangers  resulting  to  the  State. — Great  Convention  of  1S31 
relative  to  the  Tariff.  Legislative  Character  of  this  Convention.  Why  the  unlim- 
ited Exercise  of  tlie  Right  of  Association  is  less  dangerous  in  the  United  States 
than  elsewliere.  Why  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  necessary.  Utility  of  Associations 
in  a  democratic  People. 

In  no  country  in  the  world  has  the  principle  of  association  been 
more  successfully  used,  or  more  unsparino^ly  applied  to  a  multitude  of 
different  objects,  than  in  America.  Beside  the  permanent  associa- 
tions which  are  established  by  law  under  the  names  of  townships, 
cities,  and  counties,  a  vast  number  of  others  are  formed  and  main- 
tained by  the  ajijency  of  private  individuals. 

The  citizen  of  the  United  States  is  taught  from  his  earliest  in- 
fancy to  rely  upon  his  own  exertions,  in  order  to  resist  the  evils 
and  the  difficulties  of  life ;  he  looks  upon  the  social  authority  with 
an  eye  of  mistrust  and  anxiety,  and  he  only  claims  its  assistance 
when  he  is  quite  unable  to  shift  without  it.  This  habit  may  even 
be  traced  in  the  schools  of  the  rising  generation,  where  the  children 
in  their  games  are  wont  to  submit  to  rules  which  they  have  them- 
selves established,  and  to  punish  misdemeanors  which  they  have 
themselves  defined.  The  same  spirit  pervades  every  act  of  social 
life.  If  a  stoppae^e  occurs  in  a  thoroughfare,  and  the  circulation 
of  the  public  is  hindered,  the  neighbours  immediately  constitute  a 
deliberative  body  ;  and  this  extemporaneous  assembly  gives  rise  to 
an  executive  power,  which  remedies  the  inconvenience,  before  any- 
body has  thought  of  recurring  to  an  authority  superior  to  that  of 
the  persons  immediately  concerned.  If  the  public  pleasures  are 
concerned,  an  association  is  formed  to  provide  for  the  splendour 
and  the  regularity  of  the  entertainment.     Societies  are  formed  to 
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resist  enemies  which  are  exclusively  of  a  moral  nature,  and  to  dimin- 
ish the  vice  of  intemperance :  in  the  United  States  associations  are 
established  to  promote  public  order,  commerce,  industry,  morality, 
and  religion  ;  for  there  is  no  end  which  the  human  will,  seconded 
by  the  collective  exertions  of  individuals,  despairs  of  attaining. 

I  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  show  the  effects  of  association 
upon  the  course  of  society,  and  I  must  confine  myself  for  the  pres- 
ent to  the  political  world.  When  once  the  right  of  association  is 
recognised,  the  citizens  may  employ  it  in  several  different  ways. 

An  association  consists  simply  in  the  public  assent  which  a  num- 
ber of  individuals  give  to  certain  doctrines ;  and  in  the  engage- 
ment which  they  contract  to  promote  the  spread  of  those  doctrines 
by  their  exertions.  The  right  of  associating  with  these  \iews  is 
very  analogous  to  the  liberty  of  unlicensed  writing ;  but  societies 
thus  formed  possess  more  authority  than  the  press.  When  an  opinion 
is  represented  by  a  society,  it  necessarily  assumes  a  more  exact  and 
explicit  form.  It  numbers  its  partisans,  and  compromises  their  wel- 
fare in  its  cause ;  they,  on  the  other  hand,  become  acquainted  with 
each  other,  and  their  zeal  is  increased  by  their  number.  An  asso- 
ciation unites  the  efforts  of  minds  which  have  a  tendency  to  diverge, 
in  one  single  channel,  and  urges  them  vigorously  toward  one 
single  end  which  it  points  out. 

The  second  degree  in  the  right  of  association  is  the  power  of  meet- 
ing. Wlien  an  association  is  allowed  to  establish  centres  of  ac- 
tion at  certain  important  points  in  the  country,  its  activity  is  in- 
creased, and  its  influence  extended.  Men  have  the  opportunity  ot 
seeing  each  other  ;  means  of  execution  are  more  readily  combined ; 
and  opinions  are  maintained  with  a  degree  of  warmth  and  energy 
which  written  language  cannot  approach. 

Lastly,  in  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  poUtical  association,  there 
is  a  third  degree :  the  partisans  of  an  opinion  may  unite  in  elec- 
toral bodies,  and  choose  delegates  to  represent  them  in  a  central 
assembly.  This  is,  properly  speaking,  the  application  of  the  rep- 
resentative system  to  a  party. 

Thus,  in  the  first  instance,  a  society  is  formed  between  individuals 
professing  the  same  opinion,  and  the  tie  which  keeps  it  together  is 
of  a  purely  intellectual  nature :  in  the  second  case,  small  assembUes 
are  formed  which  only  represent  a  fraction  of  the  party.  Lastly, 
in  the  third  case,  they  constitute  a  separate  nation  in  the  midst  of 
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!;oTeniment  within  the  pnrenuneal.  Tlictr  ddvg»ln^ 
lelegates  of  the  majority,  represent  the  f-olire  collaU 
heir  party ;  and  they  enjoy  a  certain  degre«f  of  (hut 
ity  and  gruat  iniluence  which  belong  to  the  chmea 
s  of  the  people.  It  ts  tniv  that  they  bare  not  tbe 
ng  tbe  laws;  but  they  hiive  the  powt*  of  altackiffg 
ire  in  bein^,  and  of  drawing  up  bdbre  hanil  tbom 
ay  afterward  causL'  to  be  adopted. 
pie  which  is  imperfectly  acciislorae<i  to  the 
r  which  is  exposed  to  violent  pohtical 
linority,  which  confines  itself  to  (he  lonteniplation  rf 
e  placed  in  juxtaposition  to  the  legixlative  majority, 
lelieve  that  pubhc  tranquillity  incurs  very  ^eat  risks 
There  is  douhtle.'s  a  very  wide  difference  between 
me  law  is  in  itself  better  than  another,  and  pnvijig 
ler  ought  to  be  substituted  for  the  lattvr.  Bot  tbe 
f  the  populace  is  very  apt  to  overlook  this  diSereoce, 
iparent  in  tbe  minds  of  thinking  men.  It  somdinei 
a  nation  is  divided  into  two  nearly  ei^ual  partieSi 
1  affects  to  represent  the  majority,  IT.  in  iinaic^at* 
the  directing  power,  another  power  !>«  fstabliaboL 
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bounded.  An  example  will  show  in  the  clearest  light  to  li^t  an 
extent  this  privilege  is  tolerated. 

The  question  of  the  tariff,  or  of  free  trade,  produced  a  great  mani- 
festation of  party  feeling  in  America ;  the  tariff  was  not  only  a 
subject  of  debate  as  a  matter  of  opinion,  but  it  exercised  a  favour- 
able or  B  prejudicial  influence  upon  several  very  powerful  interests 
of  the  states.  The  north  attributed  a  great  portion  of  its  prosperity, 
and  the  south  all  its  sufferings,  to  this  system.  Insomuch,  that 
for  ft  long  time  the  tariff  was  the  sole  source  of  the  political  ani- 
mo^ties  which  agitated  the  union. 

In  1831,  when  the  dispute  was  raging  with  the  utmost  virulence, 
a  private  citizen  of  Massachusetts  proposed  to  all  the  enenues  of  the 
tariff,  by  means  of  the  public  prints,  to  send  delegates  to  Philadelphia 
in  order  to  consult  together  upon  the  means  which  were  most  fitted 
to  promote  the  freedom  of  trade.  This  proposal  circulated  in  a  few 
days  from  Maine  to  New  Orleans  by  the  power  of  the  printing 
press :  the  opponents  of  the  tariff  adopted  it  with  enthusiasm ; 
meetings  were  formed  on  all  sides,  and  delegates  were  named. 
The  majority  of  these  individuals  were  well  known,  and  some  of 
them  had  earned  a  con^derable  degree  of  celebrity.  South  Caro- 
lina alone,  which  afterward  took  up  arms  in  the  same  cause,  sent 
dxty-three  delegates.  On  the  Ist  October,  1831,  this  assembly, 
which,  according  to  the  American  custom,  had  taken  the  name  of 
a  convention,  met  at  Philadelphia  ;  it  consisted  of  more  than  two 
hundred  members.  Its  debates  were  pfibtic,  and  they  at  once 
assurrted  a  l^islative  character ;  the  extent  of  the  powers  of  con- 
gress, the  theories  of  free  trade,  and  the  different  clauses  of  the 
tariff,  were  discussed  in  turn.  At  the  end  of  ten  days'  deliberation 
the  convention  broke  up,  after  having  published  an  address  to  the 
American  people,  in  which  it  is  declared :  — 

L  That  congress  bad  not  the  right  of  making  a  tariff,  and  that 
the  existing  tariff  was  unconstitutional; 

IL  That  the  prohibition  of  free  trade  was  prejudicial  to  the  in- 
terests of  all  nations,  and  to  that  of  the  American  peojft  in  par- 
ticular. jR 

It  must  he  acknowledged  that  the  unrestrained  liberty  otj^olitical 
association  has  not  hitherto  produced,  in  the  United  8tat^  those 
fatal  consequences  which  might  perhaps  be  expected  fromv  else- 
where.    The  right  of  association  was  imported  from  Engla^p,  artd 
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it  has  always  existed  in  America.  So  that  the  exercise  of  this 
privilege  is  now  amalgamated  with  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  people.  At  the  present  time,  the  liberty  of  assotnation  is  be- 
c<Hne  a  necessary  guarantee  against  the  tyranny  of  the  majority. 
In  the  United  States,  as  soon  as  a  party  has  become  preponderant, 
all  the  public  authority  passes  under  its  control ;  its  p/irate  sup- 
porters occupy  all  the  places,  and  have  all  the  force  of  the  admin- 
istration at  their  disposal.  As  the  most  distinguished  partisans  of 
the  other  dde  of  the  question  are  unable  to  surmount  the  obstacles 
which  exclude  them  from  power,  they  require  some  means  of 
establishing  themselves  upon  their  own  ba^,  and  of  opposin<;  the 
moral  authority  of  the  minority  to  the  phj'Bcal  power  which  dom- 
ineers over  it.  Thus,  a  dangerous  expedient  is  used  to  obviate  a 
still  more  formidable  danger. 

The  omnipotence  of  the  majority  appears  to  me  to  present  such 
extreme  perils  to  the  American  republics,  that  the  dangerous  mea- 
sure which  is  used  to  repress  it,  seems  to  be  more  advantageous 
than  prejudicial.  And  here  1  am  about  to  advance  a  proportion 
which  may  remind  the  reader  of  what  I  said  before  in  speaking  of 
municipal  freedom.  There  are  no  countries  in  which  associations  are 
more  needed,  to  prevent  the  despotism  of  faction,  or  the  arbitrary 
power  of  a  prince,  than  those  which  are  democratically  constituted. 
In  aristocratic  nations,  the  body  of  the  nobles  and  the  more  opulent 
part  of  the  community  are  in  themselves  natural  associations,  which 
act  as  checks  upon  the  abuses  of  power.  In  countries  in  which 
those  associations  do  not  exist,  if  private  individuals  are  unable  to 
create  an  artificial  and  a  temporary  substitute  for  them,  I  can 
imagine  no  permanent  protection  against  the  most  g'l^'iing  tyranny  ; 
and  a  great  people  may  be  oppressed  by  a  smajl  faction,  or  by  a 
single  individual,  with  impunity. 

The  meeting  of  a  great  political  convention,  (for  there  are  con- 
ventions of  all  kinds),  which  may  frequently  become  a  necessary- 
measure,  is  always  a  serious  occurrence,  even  in  America,  and  one 
which  is  :never  looked  forward  to  by  the  judicious  friends  of  the 
country,  Without  alarm.  This  was  very  perceptible  in  the  convea- 
tion  of  J831,  at  which  the  exertions  of  all  the  most  distinguished 
meml«V  of  the  assembly  tended  to  moderate  its  language,  and  to 
restrav'the  subjects  which  it  treated  within  certain  limits.  It  is 
proba^ie,  in  fact,  that  the  convention  of  1831  exerased  a  veiy 
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great  influence  upon  the  minds  of  the  malecontents,  and  prepared 
them  for  the  open  revolt  against  the  commercial  laws  of  the  Union, 
which  took  place  in  1832. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  unrestrained  liberty  of  association 
for  political  purposes,  is  the  privilege  which  a  people  is  longest  in 
learning  how  to  exercise.  If  it  does  not  throw  the  nation  into  an- 
archy, it  perpetually  augments  the  chances  of  that  calamity.  On 
one  point,  however,  this  perilous  liberty  offers  a  security  against 
dangers  of  another  kind;/ in  countries  where  associations  are  free,  y 
secret  societies  are  unknown./  In  America  there  are  numerous 
factions,  but  no  conspiracies. 


Different  ways  in  which  the  Right  of  Association  is  understood  in  Europe  and  in  the 

United  States.    Different  ose  which  is  made  of  it. 

The  most  natural  privilege  of  man,  next  to  the  right  of  acting 
for  himself,  is  that  of  combining  his  exertions  with  those  of  his 
fellow-creatures,  and  of  acting  in  common  with  them.  I  am  there- 
fore led  to  conclude,  that  the  right  of  association  is  almost  as  in- 
alienable as  the  right  of  personal  liberty.  No  legislator  can  attack 
it  without  impairing  the  very  foundations  of  society.  Nevertheless, 
if  the  liberty  of  association  is  a  fruitful  source  of  advantages  and 
prosperity  to  some  nations,  it  may  be  perverted  or  carried  to  excess 
by  others,  and  the  element  of  life  may  be  changed  into  an  element 
of  destruction.  A  comparison  of  the  different  methods  which  asso- 
ciations pursue,  in  those  countries  in  which  they  are  managed  with 
discretion,  as  well  as  in  those  where  liberty  degenerates  into  li- 
cense, may  perhaps  be  thought  useful  both  to  governments  and  to 
parties.  The  greater  part  of  Europeans  look  upon  an  association 
as  a  weapon  which  is  to  be  hastily  fashioned,  and  immediately  tried 
in  the  conflict  A  society  is  formed  for  discussion,  but  the  idea  of 
impending  action  prevails  in  the  minds  of  those  who  constitute  it: 
it  is,  in  fact,  an  army ;  and  the  time  given  to  parley,  serves  to  reckon 
up  the  strength  and  to  animate  the  courage  of  the  host,  after  which 
they  direct  their  march  against  the  enemy.    Resources  which  lie 
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.iiticli  of  tlie  law  may  suggest  themselves  to  the  pere 

■  il.  iis  iDt'aiis,but  never  as  the  only  means, of  suw 
wtvtr.  is   not   the   manner   in  which   the  right 

,  uiidi'ishioil   in  the  United  States.     In  America, 
form  the  tuinority  associate,  in  order,  in  the  first  pis 

■  nuiijt-riial  strength,  and  so  to  diminish  the  moral 
It-    inujoi-ity  ;   and,  in  the  second    place,  to  stimul 
and  to  i]is(.;over  those  arguments  which  are  most  fi( 
he  miijoriij ;  for  they  always  entertain  hopes  of  dr: 
r  op]ioiuiils  to  their  own  side,  and  of  afterward  i 

■  siiiivi-nit'  jiower  in  their  name.     Political  associati 
1  Si. lit'-,  are  therefore  peaceable  in  their  inteotions, 

ill   lliL'  means  which  they  employ;   and  they  as 
uiiiii.  that  they  only  aim  at  success  by  lawful  a 

iri.e  nhich  exists  between  the  Americans  and  i 

lis  im  several  causes.     In  Europe  there  are  numei 
ri;iriirhii'ally  opposed  to    the  majority,  that  they 
0  ;ii  i|iiii<'  its  support,  and  at  the  same  time  they  tl 
c  ^u!!i(  ii-iitly  strong  in  themselves  to  struggle  aiH 
•  •an^r.  Wlifn  a  party  of  this  kind  forms  an  assocJal 

for  war  is  so  intense  that  there  is  no  undertaking  so  msd,  or  so  in- 
jurious to  the  welfare  of  the  state,  that  a  man  does  not  consider 
himself  honoured  in  defending  it,  at  the  risk  of  his  life. 

But  perhaps  the  most  powerful  of  the  causes  which  toid  to  miti- 
gate the  excesses  of  poUtical  association  in  the  United  States  is 
universal  suffrage.  In  countries  in  which  universal  suffrage' exists, 
the  majority  is  never  doubtful,  because  neither  party  can  pretend  to 
represent  that  portion  of  the  community  which  has  not  voted.  The 
associations  which  are  formed  are  aware,  as  well  as  the  nation 
at  large,  that  they  do  not  represent  the  majority :  this  is,  indeed,  a 
rendition  inseparable  from  th«r  existence  j  for  if  they  did  repre- 
sent the  preponderating  power,  they  would  change  the  law  instead 
of  soliciting  its  reform.  The  consequence  of  this  is,  that  the  moral 
influence  of  the  government  which  they  attack  is  very  much  in- 
creased, and  their  own  power  is  very  much  enfeebled. 

In  Europe  there  are  few  associations  which  do  not  affect  to  rep- 
resent the  majority,  or  which  do  not  believe  that  they  represent  it 
This  conviction  or  thb  pretension  tends  to  augmi.'nt  their  force* 
amazingly,  and  contributes  no  less  to  legalize  their  measures. 
Violence  may  seem  to  be  excusable  in  defence  of  the  cause  of  op- 
pressed right.  Thus  it  is,  in  the  vast  labyrinth  of  human  laws.that 
extreme  liberty  sometimes  corrects  abuses  of  license,  and  that  ex- 
treme democracy  obviates  the  dangers  of  democratic  government 
In  Europe,  associations  consider  themselves,  in  some  degree,  as  the 
legislative  and  executive  councils  of  the  people,  which  is  unable  to 
speak  for  Itself.  In  America,  where  they  only  represent  a  minority 
of  the  nation,  they  argue  and  they  petition. 

The  means  which  the  associations  of  Europe  employ,,  are  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  end  which  they  propose  to  obtain.  As  the  prin- 
cipal aim  of  these  bodies  is  to.  act,  and  not  to  debate,  to  fight 
rather  than  to  persuade,  they  are  naturally  led  to  adopt  a  form  of 
organization  which  differs  from  the  ordinary  customs  of  civil  bodies, 
and  which  assumes  the  habits  and  the  maxims  of  military  life. 
They  centralize  the  direction  of  their  resources  as  much  as  possible, 
and  they  intrust  the  power  of  the  whole  party  to  a  veiy  small  num- 
ber of  leaders. 

The  members  of  these  associations  reply  to  a  watchword,  like 
soldiers  on  duty :  they  profess  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience ; 
say  rather,  that  in  uniting  together  they  at  once  abjure  the  exer- 
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own  judgment  and  free  will ;  and  the  tyrannical  con- 
lese  societies  exercise,  is  often  far  more  insupportable 
lority  possessed  over  society  by  the  government  which 
TliPir  moral  force  is  much  diminished  by  these  ex- 
hey  liise  ibe  powerful  interest  which  is  always  exdted 
e  between  oppressors  and    the  oppressed.     The  man 
1  cases  consents  to  obey  his  fellows  with  servility,  and 
his  aclivity.  and  even  his  opinions,  to  their  control, 
claim  to  rank  as  a  free  citizen. 

icans  Iiave  also  established  certain  forms  of  govern- 
are   applied   to  tbeir  associations,  but  these  are  in- 

:■  of  each  individual  is  formally  recof;nised ;  the  len- 
■  members  of  the  association  points,  as  it  does  in  the 

community,  toward  the  same  end,  but  they  are  not 
How  the  same  track.  No  one  abjures  the  exercise  of 
iii  his  free  will ;  but  every  one  exerts  that  reason  and 

Ihe  benefit  of  a  common  undertaking. 
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CHAPTER  Xm. 

GOVERNMENT   OF   THE    DEMOCRACY    IN   AMERICA. 

I  AM  well  aware  of  the  difficulties  which  attend  this  part  of  my 
subject ;  but  although  every  expression  which  I  am  about  to  make 
use  of  may  clash,  upon  some  one  point,  with  the  feelings  of  the 
different  parties  which  divide  my  country,  I  shall  speak  my  opinion 
with  the  most  perfect  openness. 

In  Europe  we  are  at  a  loss  how  to  judge  the  true  character  and 
the  more  permanent  propensities  of  democracy,  because  in  Europe 
two  conflicting  principles  exist,  and  we  do  not  know  what  to  attri- 
bute to  the  principles  themselves,  and  what  to  refer  to  the  passions 
which  they  bring  into  collision.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  c^ise  in 
America ;  there  the  people  reigns  without  any  obstacle,  and  it  has 
no  perils  to  dread,  and  no  injuiies  to  avenge.  In  America,  democ- 
racy is  swayed  by  its  own  free  propensities ;  its  course  is  natural, 
and  its  activity  is  unrestrained:  the  United  States  consequently 
afford  the  most  favourable  opportunity  of  studying  its  real  charac- 
ter. And  to  no  people  can  this  inquiry  be  more  vitally  interesting 
than  to  the  French  nation,  which  is  blindly  driven  onward  by  a 
daily  and  irresistible  impulse,  toward  a  state  of  things  which  may 
prove  either  despotic  or  republican,  but  which  will  assuredly  be 
democratic. 


UNIVERSAL   SUFFRAGE. 


I  HAVE  already  observed  that  universal  suffirage  has  been  adopted 
in  all  the  states  of  the  Union :  it  consequently  occurs  among  dif- 
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ferent  populations  wWch  occupy  very  different  portions  in  the  scale 
of  society.  I  have  had  opportunities  of  observing  its  effects  in  dif- 
ferent localities,  and  among  races  of  men  who  are  nearly  strangers 
to  each  other  by  their  language,  their  religion,  and  their  manner 
of  life ;  in  Louisiana  as  well  as  in  New  England,  in  Georgia  and 
in  Canada.  I  have  remarked  that  universal  suffrage  is  far  from 
producing  in  America  either  all  the  good  or  all  the  evil  conse- 
quences which  are  assigned  to  it  in  Europe,  and  that  its  effects 
differ  very  widely  from  those  which  are  usually  attributed  to  it 


CHOICE  OP  THE   PEOPLE,  AND  INSTINCTIVE   PREFERENCES  OF  THE 

AMERICAN    DEMOCRACY. 

In  the  United  States  the  most  talented  Individuals  are  rarely  placed  at  the  Head  of 
Affairs. — Reasons  of  this  Peculiarity. — The  Envy  which  prevails  in  the  lower  Orders 
of  France  against  the  higher  Classes,  is  not  a  French,  but  a  purely  democratic  Sen- 
timent.— For  what  Reason  the  most  distinguished  Men  in  America  frequently  se- 
clude themselves  from  public  Affairs. 

Many  people  in  Europe  are  apt  to  believe  without  saying  it,  or 
to  say  without  believing  it,  that  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  uni- 
versal suffrage  is,  that  it  intrusts  the  direction  of  public  affairs  to 
men  who  are  worthy  of  the  public  confidence.  They  admit  that 
the  people  is  unable  to  govern  for  itself,  but  they  aver  that  it  is 
always  sincerely  disposed  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  state,  and 
that  it  instinctively  designates  those  persons  who  are  animated  by 
the  same  good  wishes,  and  who  are  the  most  fit  to  wield  the  su- 
preme authority.  I  confess  that  the  observations  I  made  in  America 
by  no  means  coincide  with  these  opinions.  On  my  arrival  in  the 
United  States  I  was  surprised  to  find  so  much  distinguished  talent 
among  the  subjects,  and  so  little  among  the  heads  of  the  govern- 
ment It  is  a  well-authenticated  fact,  that  at  the  present  day  the 
most  talented  men  in  the  United  States  are  very  rarely  placed  at 
the  head  of  affairs ;  and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  such  has 
been  the  result,  in  proportion  as  democracy  has  outstepped  all  its 
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former  limits.      The  race  of  American  statesmen  has  evidently  i 
dwindled  most  remarkably  in  the  course  of  the  last  fifty  years.         ^ 

Several  causes  may  be  assigned  to  this  phenomenon.  It  is  im- 
possible, notwithstanding  the  most  strenuous  exertions,  to  raise  the 
intelligence  of  the  people  above  a  certain  level.  Whatever  may 
be  the  facilities  of  acquiring  information,  whatever  may  be  the 
profusion  of  easy  methods  and  of  cheap  science,  the  human  mind 
can  never  be  instructed  and  educated  without  devoting  a  consider- 
able space  of  time  to  those  objects. 

The  greater  or  the  lesser  possibility  of  subsisting  without  labour  is 
therefore  the  necessary  boundary  of  intellectual  improvement.  This 
boundary  is  more  remote  in  some  countries,  and  more  restricted  in 
others ;  but  it  must  exist  somewhere  as  long  as  the  people  is  con- 
strained to  work  in  order  to  procure  the  means  of  physical  sub- 
sistence, that  is  to  say,  as  long  as  it  retains  its  popular  character. 
It  is  therefore  quite  as  difficult  to  imagine  a  state  in  which  all  the 
citizens  should  be  very  well-informed,  as  a  state  in  which  they 
should  all  be  wealthy ;  these  two  difficulties  may  be  looked  upon 
as  correlative.  It  may  very  readily  be  admitted  that  the  mass  ofi 
the  citizens  are  sincerely  disposed  to  promote  the  welfare  of  thein 
country;  nayjnpre,  it  may  even  be  allowed  that  the  lower  classes^ 
_apt  toje  swaypH  by  ^^nfiiHpr^tiqns  of  personal  interest^ 
than  the  higher  or^lers ;  but  it  is  always  more  or  less  impossible 
fw  them  to  discernThe  best  means  of  attaining  the  end,  which  they 
desire  with  sincerity.  Long  atid  patient  observation,  joined  to  a 
multitude  of  different  notions,  is  required  to  form  a  just  estimate 
of  the  character  of  a  single  individual ;  and  can  it  be  supposed  that 
the  vulgar  have  the  power  of  succeeding  in  an  inquiry  which  mis- 
leads the  penetration  of  genius  itself  ?  The  people  has  neither  the 
time  nor  the  means  which  are  essential  to  the  prosecution  of  an  in- 
vestigation of  this  kind ;  its  conclusions  are  hastily  formed  from  a 
superficial  inspection  of  the  more  prominent  features  of  a  question,  i 
Hence  it  often  assents  to  the  clamour  of  a  mountebank,  who  knows  , 
the  secret  of  stimulating  its  tastes ;  while  its  truest  friends  fre- 
quently fail  in  their  exertions. 

Moreover,  the  democracy  is  not  only  deficient  in  that  soundness 
of  judgment  which  is  necessary  to  select  men  really  deserving  of 
its  confidence,  but  it  has  neither  the  desire  nor  the  inclination  to 
find  them  out    It  cannot  be  denied  that  democratic  institutions) 
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slrong  lenilencj-  to  promote  the  feeling  of  enTy  id 
;  nut  so  much  because  they  afford  to  eTery  one 
ni;  to  till'  Itvelof  anyof  his  fellow-citizens,  as  beca 
lii.i|Htri,i||_v  disappoint  the  persons  who  employ  th. 
iTi^titunniis  awaken   and  foster  a  passion  for  equa 
r;iii   never   entirely  satisfy.     This   complete  eqoa 
iihip  cif  the  people  at  the  very  moment  when  it  thi 
.1.  and  '■  Hits."  as  Pascal  says,  "  with  eternal  fligh 
.  cxdlcd  in  the  pursuit  of  an  advanta^re,  which  is 
1--  liicaiise  it  is  not  sufficiently  remote  to  be  unkno' 
\  iif:ir  III  lie  enjoyed.     The  lower  orders  are  agita 
(.■  (>(  Mici  I'ss,  they  are  irritated  by  its  uncertainty  ;  ! 
irii  il.e  enthusiasm  of  pursuit  to  the  exhaustion  of 
l.tsilv  to  the  acrimony  of  disappointment.     \Vhate 
lieir  own  limits  appears  to  be  an   obstacle  to   tl 
there  is  no  kind  of  superiority,  however  legitimatt 
<'\\  h  not  irksome  in  their  sight, 
en  supposed  that  the  secret  instinct,  which   leads 
In  remove  their  supeiiors   as  much    as  possible  fi 
n(  puhhe  affairs,  is  peculiar  to  France.     This,  he 
^o^thj^jropensit^^hic^^llud^^ionnhCT 

iieir/ 
tionl 
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too  mudi  reserve  in  their  mannen,  and  too  much  austerity  in  their 
principles,  for  them  to  be  returned  by  the  majority  at  an  election 
where  uniyersal  suffrage  is  adopted."  Such  were  the  opiniona 
which  were  printed  without  contradiction  in  America  in  the  year 
1830! 

I  hold  it  to  be  snffiuently  demonstrated,  that  universal  suffrage 
is  by  no  means  a  guarantee  of  the  wisdom  of  the  popular  choice  ; 
and  that  whatever  its  advantages  may  be,  this  is  not  one  of  them. 


CAUSES   WmCH    HAV   PAaTLT   CORRECT   THESE   TENDENCIES   07   THE 
DEMOCRACY. 

Cmtrarj  Effect*  producrd  on  Peoples  ai  veil  u  on  Individuili  hj  gn»t  Dui(m«^> 
Why  >a  many  diitinguiihed  Men  iltwd  at  Ihe  Head  o(  AtTnin  ia  America  fifty  Yetn 
ago. — iDflaence  wbicb  [be  Intelligence  and  the  Manaersorihe  People  eierciM  upon 
iu  Choice.— Example  of  New  England.— SLntea  of  the  SoutbweM.- InflDence  of 
eertam  Laws  upon  the  Choice  of  the  Penple.— Election  by  an  elected  Body.— lu 
Gdecu  opoQ  the  Compotitioa  of  the  Senate. 

When  a  state  is  threatened  by  serious  dangers,  the  people  fre-| 
quently  succeeds  in  selecting  the  citizens  who  are  the  most  able  toi 
save  it  It  has  been  observed  that  man  rarely  retains  his  customary 
level  in  presence  of  very  critical  circumstances ;  he  rises  above,  or 
he  sinks  below,  his  usual  condition,  and  the  same  thing  occura  in 
aalioDS  at  large.  Extreme  perils  sometimes  quench  the  energy  of 
a  people  instead  of  stimulating  it ;  they  excite  without  directing  its 
passions;  and  instead  of  clearing,  they  confuse  its  powers  of  per- 
ception. The  Jews  deluged  the  smoking  ruins  of  their  temple  with 
the  carnage  of  the  remnant  of  their  host  But  it  is  more  common, 
both  in  the  case  of  nations  and  m  that  of  individuals,  to  find  ex- 
traordinary virtues  arising  from  the  very  imminence  of  the  danger. 
Great  characters  are  then  thrown  into  relief,  as  the  edifices  which 
are  concealed  by  the  gloom  of  night,  are  illuminated  by  the  glare 
of  8  conflagration.  At  those  dangerous  times  genius  no  longer  ab-i 
stains  firom  presenting  itself  in  the  arena ;  and  the  people,  alannedt 
by  the  perils  of  its  situation,  buries  its  envious  pasfflons  in  ti 
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iioii.     (Ireat  names  may  then  be  diawn  from  the  i 

Hlriiiiij  observed  that  the  American   statesmen  o 
ly  Hre  \iTy  inferior  to  those  who  stood  at  the  hei 

■s,  as  of  ibe  laws  of  the  country.     WTien  America 
■  ill  liif  hiijh  cause  of  independence  to  throw  off  the 
r  I'oiintri,  and  when  it  was  about  to  usher  a  new  n 
.v'lilJ,  ihe  spirits  of  its  inhabitants  were  roused  t( 
ith  llioir  s>roat  efforts  required.     In  this  general  ei 
most  disiiriguished  men  were  ready  to  forestall  the  v 
iiiiiutiity,  anil  (he  people  clung  to  them  for  support 
■in  al  its  lifitd.     But  events  of  this  magnitude  are  i 
IVnin  :in  iii'^pection  of  the  ordinary  course  of  affaire 
nf[]t  m\i^t  lie  formed. 

11^'  oi'i'iirrt-nces  sometimes  act  as  checks  upon  the 
.■iijaciai._v,  the  intelligence  and  the  manners  of  the 
in  l.'f  ati  influence  which  is  irot  less  powerful,  ani 
niaru'iit.      This   is   extremely  perceptible  in  the  U 

Krii^'lanii  the  education  and  the  liberties  of  the  coniK 
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led  to  adc  by  what  force,  independeot  of  the  legislation  and  of  ^ 
men  who  direct  it,  the  state  can  be  protected,  and  society  be  made 
to  flourish. 

There  are  certain  laws  of  a  democratic  nature  which  contribute, 
nevertbeless,  to  correct,  in  some  measure,  the  dangerous  tendendea 
of  democracy.  On  entering  the  house  of  representatives  at  Wasbi 
ington,  one  is  struck  fay  the  vulgar  demeanour  of  that  great  assemJ  I 
hly.  The  eye  frequently  does  not  discover  a  man  of  celebrity  : 
within  its  walls.  Its  members  are  almost  all  obscure  individuals, 
whose  names  present  no  associations  to  the  mind :  they  are  mostly 
village-lawyers,  men  in  trade,  or  even  persons  belonging  to  the 
lower  classes  of  society.  In  a  country  in  which  education  is  very 
general,  it  is  said  that  the  represent^ves  of  the  people  do  not  al- 
ways know  how  to  write  correctly. 

At  a  few  yards'  distance  from  this  spot  is  the  door  of  the  senatel 
which  contains  within  a  small  space  a  large  proportion  of  the  cele-| 
brated  men  of  America.  Scarcely  an  individual  is  to  be  perceivedl 
in  it  who  does  not  recal^the  idea  of  an  active  and  illustrious  career: 
the  senate  is  composed  of  eloquent  advocates,  distinguished  generals, 
wise  magistrates,  and  statesmen  of  note,  whose  language  would 
at  all  times  do  honour  to  the  most  remarkable  parliamentary  de- 
bates of  Europe. 

What  then  is  the  cause  of  this  strange  contrast,  and  why  are  the 
most  able  citizens  to  be  found  in  one  assembly  rather  than  in  the 
other  ?  Why  is  the  former  body  remarkable  for  its  vulgarity  and 
its  poverty  of  talent,  while  the  latter  seems  to  enjoy  a  monopoly  of 
intelligence  and  of  sound  judgement  ?  Both  of  these  assemblies 
emanate  from  the  people ;  both  of  them  are  chosen  by  universal 
soffrage ;  and  no  voice  has  hitherto  been  heard  to  assert,  in  Ameri- 
ca, that  the  senate  is  hostile  to  the  interests  of  the  people.  From 
what  cause,  then,  does  so  startling  a  diflerence  arise  T  The  onM 
reason  which  appears  to  me  adequately  to  account  for  it  is,  that  thel 
house  of  representatives  is  elected  by  the  populace  directly,  and! 
that,^the  senate  is  elected  by  elected  bodies.  The  whole  body  op 
the  citizens  names  the  legislature  of  each  state,  and  the  federal 
constitution  converts  these  legislatures  into  80  many  electoral  bodies, 
which  return  the  membere  of  the  senate.  The  senators  are  elected 
by  an  indirect  application  of  universal  sulTrage ;  for  the  legislatures 
wbicb  name  them  are  uot  aristocratic  or  privileged  bodies  which 


I  electoral  franchiae  in  tbnr  own  riglit ;  bat  ibey  are 
:he  totality  of  tbe  citizens ;  they  are  grnerally  cicctad 
and  new  members  may  constantly  b«  cUostm,  wbo  will 
r  electoral  rights  in  conformity  with  the  wishes  of  the 
It  this  transmission  of  the  popular  autharity  throo^  an 
"  chosen  men,  operates  an  important  cliBRge  in  it,  by  tv> 
scretion  and  improving  the  forms  which  it  adopts.  Men 
jsen  in  this  manner,  accurately  represent  the  majority  of 
vhich  governs  them  ;  but  the)'  represent  the  eleTalsd 
hich  are  current  in  the  community,  the  generous  pro 
nich  prompt  its  nobler  actions,  rather  than  the  petty 
lich  disturb,  or  the  vices  which  disgrace  it. 
;  may  be  alrea^  anticipated  at  which  the  AinericaB 
ill  be  obliged  to  introduce  the  plan  of  election  hy  an 
y  more  frequently  into  their  system  of  representation,  or 
ocur  no  small  risk  of  perishing  miserably  among  tbe 
emocracy. 

>  I  have  no  scruple  in  confes^g  that  I  look  upon  tbis 
Item  of  election  as  the  only  means  of  bringing  the  exer- 
tical  power  to  the  level  of  a!)  classes  of  the  people.   , 
cers  who  regard  this  institution  as  tbe  exclusive  weapoo  ^ 
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INFLUEHCB  WHICH  THE  lUERICAH  DEMOCRACY  HAS  EXERCISED 
ON  THE  LAWS  RELATING  TO  ELECTIONS. 

Wlien  Eleetian*  ire  nre,  Itwy  rxpoK  the  Bute  Ic  ■  nolcnt  Criiia^Wlm  Ottj  mc 
Irrquent,  they  keep  up  ■  depee  or  feTerirt  Eicilcnwnt.— The  Amertcuu  hnva  pre- 
ferred Ibe  lecand  Dfthfte  two  Eiilg. — Mutibililyof  the  Liwi. — Opinioiu  of  Hunil- 
too  and  Je&enon  on  thii  Sulject. 

When  elections  recur  at  long  intervals,  the  state  is  exposed  tot 
violent  agitation  every  time  they  take  place.  Parties  exert  them- 
selves to  the  utmost  in  order  to  gain  a  prize  which  is  so  rarely 
within  their  reach  ;  and  as  the  evil  is  almost  irremediable  for  the 
the  candidates  who  fail,  the  consequence  of  their  disappointed  ambi' 
tion  may  prove  most  disastrous:  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  lef^al 
struggle  can  l>e  repeated  within  a  short  E^ace  of  time,  the  defeal 
parties  take  patience. 

When  elections  occur  frequently,  this  recurrence  keeps  socie^ 
m  a  perpetual  state  of  feverish  excitement,  and  imparts  a  continual 
instability  to  public  aS'alrs. 

Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  the  state  is  exposed  to  the  perils  of  a 
revolution,  on  the  other,  to  perpetual  mutability  ;  the  former  system 
threatens  the  very  existence  of  the  government,  the  latter  is  an 
obstacle  to  all  steady  and  consistent  policy.  The  Americans  have 
preferred  the  second  of  these  evils  to  the  first;  but  they  were  led 
to  this  conclusion  by  their  instinct  much  more  than  by  their  reason ; 
for  a  taste  for  variety  is  one  of  the  characteristic  passions  of  de- 
mocracy. An  extraordmary  mutability  has,  by  this  means,  been 
introduced  into  their  le^slation. 

Many  of  the  Americans  condder  the  instability  of  their  laws  as] 
a  necessary  consequence  of  a  system  whose  general  results  are 
beneficial.  But  no  one  in  the  United  States  affects  to  deny  the  fact 
of  this  instability,  or  to  contend  that  it  is  not  a  great  evil. 

Hamilton,  nfter  having  demonstrated  the  utility  of  a  power  which 
might  prevent,  or  which  might' at  least  impede,  the  promulgation 
of  bad  laws,  adds :  "  It  may  perhaps  be  said  that  the  power  of  pre- 
ventmg  bad  laws  includes  that  of  preventing  good  ones,  and  may 
be  used  to  the  one  purpose  as  well  as  to  the  other.  But  this  objec- 
tion will  have  but  little  weight  with  those  who  can  properly  esti- 
mate the  mischiefs  of  that  inconstancy  and  mutability  in  the  laws 
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hich  form  the  greatest  blemish  in  the  character  and  genius  of  oar 
^/government" — (Federalist,  No.  73.) 

r  And  again,  in  No  62  of  the  same  work,  he  observes :  '^  The 
I  facility  and  excess  of  law-making  seem  to  be  the  diseases  to  which 
*  om*  governments  are  most  liable.*******  The  mischievous  effects 
of  the  mutability  in  the  public  councils  arising  from  a  rapid  succes- 
sion of  new  members,  would  fill  a  volume ;  every  new  election  in 
the  states  is  found  to  change  one  half  of  the  representatives.  From 
this  change  of  men  must  proceed  a  change  of  opinions  and  of 
measures  which  forfeits  the  respect  and  confidence  of  other  nations, 
poisons  the  blessings  of  liberty  itself,  and  diminishes  the  attach- 
ment and  reverence  of  the  people  toward  a  political  system  which 
betrays  so  many  marks  of  infirmity." 

Jefferson  himself,  the  greatest  democrat  whom  the  democracy  of 
,  America  has  as  yet  produced,  pointed  out  the  same  evils. 
i  "  The  instability  of  our  laws,"  he  said  in  a  letter  to  Madison, 
J  "is  reaUy  a  very  serious  inconvenience.  I  think  we  ought  to 
I  have  obviated  it  by  deciding  that  a  whole  year  should  always  be 
j  allowed  to  elapse  between  the  bringing  in  of  a  bill  and  the  final 
!  passing  of  it.  It  should  afterward  be  discussed  and  put  to  the 
}  vote  without  the  possibility  of  making  any  alteration  in  it ;  and  if 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  required  a  more  speedy  decision,  the 
question  should  not  be  decided  by  a  simple  majority,  but  by  a 
majority  of  at  least  two  thirds  of  both  houses." 
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PUBLIC  OFFICERS  UNDER  THE    CONTROL  OF  THE    DEMOCRACY  IN  AMERICA. 

Simple  Exterior  of  the  American  public  Officers. — No  official  Costume. — All  public 
Officers  are  remunerated. — Political  Consequences  of  this  System. — No  public  Career 
exists  in  America. — Result  of  this. 

Public  officers  in  the  United  States  are  commingled  with  the 
(irowd  of  citizens ;  they  have  neither  palaces,  nor  guards,  nor  cere- 
monial costumes.  This  simple  exterior  of  the  persons  in  authority 
is  connected,  not  only  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  American  char- 
acter, but  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  that  society.     In  the 
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estimatioii  of  the  democracy,  a  goverament  is  not  a  benefit,  but  a 
necessary  eril.  A  certain  d^rec  of  power  must  bfi  granted  to  pub- 
lic officers,  for  they  would  be  of  no  use  without  it.  But  the  osten- 
sible semblance  of  authority  is  by  no  means  indispensable  to  the 
conduct  of  affairs ;  and  it  is  needlessly  offensive  to  the  susceptibihty 
of  the  public.  The  public  officers  themselves  are  well  aware  that 
they  only  enjoy  the  superiority  over  their  fellow-citizens,  which 
they  derive  from  their  authority,  upon  rondition  of  putting  them- 
selves on  a  level  with  the  whole  community  by  their  manners.  A 
public  officer  in  the  United  States  is  uniformly  civil,  accessible  to 
all  the  wiH-ld,  attentive  to  all  requests,  and  obliging  in  all  his  re- 
plies. I  was  pleased  by  these  characteristics  of  a  democratic  gov- 
ernment ;  and  1  was  struck  by  the  manly  independence  of  the  citi- 
zens,  who  respect  the  office  more  than  the  officer,  and  who  are  less 
attached  to  the  emblems  of  authority  than  to  the  man  who  bears 
them. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  influence  which  costumes  really 
exercise,  in  an  age  like  that  in  which  we  live,  has  been  a  good 
deal  exaggerated.  I  never  perceived  that  a  public  officer  in  Amer- 
ica was  the  less  respected  while  he  was  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties  because  his  own  merit  was  set  off  by  no  adventitious  signs. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  a  peculiar  dress  con- 
tributes to  the  respect  which  public  characters  ought  to  have  for 
their  own  position,  at  least  when  they  are  not  otherwise  incltued  to 
respect  it.  When  a  magistrate  (and  in  France  such  instances  are 
not  rare),  indulges  bis  trivial  wit  at  the  expense  of  a  prisoner,  oi 
derides  a  predicament  in  which  a  culprit  is  placed,  it  would  be  well) 
to  deprive  him  of  his  robes  of  office,  to  see  whether  be  wouW  re- 
call some  portion  of  the  natural  dignity  of  mankind  when  he  is  re- 
duced to  the  apparel  of  a  private  citizen.  "U 

A  democracy  may,  however,  allow  a  certain  show  of  magisterial 
pomp,  and  clothe  its  officers  in  silks  and  gold,  without  seriously 
compromising  its  principles.  Privileges  of  this  kind  are  transitory; 
they  belong  to  the  place,  and  arc  distinct  from  the  individual :  but 
if  public  officers  are  not  uniformly  remunerated  by  the  state,  the 
public  charges  must  be  intrusted  to  men  of  opulence  and  independ- 
ence, who  constitute  the  basis  of  an  aristocracy ;  and  if  the  people 
still  retains  its  right  of  election,  that  election  can  only  be  made 
from  a  certain  class  of  citizens. 
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uuLTalic  republic  renders  oflBces  which  had  fonneriy 

tt  (1,  ^1  uluitous,  it  tuay  safely  be  believed  that  that  state 
tu  monarchical  inslilutions ;  and  when  a  monarchy 
iiitnile  such  olfiters  as  had  hitherto  been  unpaid, it  is 
it  it  w  approaching  toward  a  despotic  or  a  republican 
umi'nt.     The   substitution  of  paid  for  unpaid  ftinc- 
jlst^lf,  in  my  opinion,  sufficient  to  constitute  a  serious 

1  ihv  entire   absence  of  gratuitous  functionaries  in 
ne  of  ihf  most  prominent  signs  of  the  absolute  do-      ■ 
di.  inrjiTfK  y  exercises  in   (hat  country.     All  public 
li;ilsoij\i.r  nature  they  may  be,  are  paid  ;  so  that 
not  merely  a  right,  but  also  the  means  of  performing 
ii;U,  ill  democratic  states,  all  the  citizens  are  (qualified 
iiins  in  the  government,  all  are  not  tempted  to  try  for 
imi1i>r^!id  the  capacities  of  the  candidates  are  more 
thi-  chiiire  of  electora  than  the  conditions  of  the  can? 

1  whlth  the  principle  of  election  extends  to  every  place 

io  poliliial  career  can,  properly  speaking,  be  said  to 
ryiromteU^^^hanc^^h^^S^'liS^^a^^ 
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ARBITRARY   POWER   OF   MAGISTRATES*   UNDER   THE   RULE   OF  THE 

AMERICAN   DEMOCRACY. 

For  what  Reason  the  arbitrary  Power  of  Magistrates  is  greater  in  absolute  Monarchies 
and  in  democratic  Republics  that  it  is  in  limited  Monarchies. — Arbitrary  Power  of 
the  Magistrates  in  New  England. 

In  two  different  kinds  of  government  the  magistrates  exercise 
a  considerable  degree  of  arbitrary  power ;  namely,  under  the  ab- 
solute government  of  a  single  individual,  and  under  that  of  a  de- 
mocracy. 

This  identical  result  proceeds  from  causes  which  are  nearly 
analogous. 

In  despotic  states  the  fortune  of  no  citizen  is  secure ;  and  public/ 
officers  are  not  more  safe  than  private  individuals.  The  sovereignJ 
who  has  under  his  control  the  lives,  the  property,  and  sometimes 
the  honour  of  the  men  whom  he  employs,  does  not  scruple  to  allow 
them  a  great  latitude  of  action,  because  he  is  convinced  that  they 
will  not  use  it  to  his  prejudice.  In  despotic  states  the  sovereign  is 
so  attached  to  the  exercise  of  his  power,  that  he  dislikes  the  con- 
straint even  of  his  own  regulations ;  and  he  is  well  pleased  that  his 
agents  should  follow  a  somewhat  fortuitous  line  of  conduct,  pro- 
vided he  be  certain  that  their  actions  will  never  counteract  his 
desires. 

In  democracies,  as  the  majority  has  every  year  the  right  of  de-  ^ 
priving  the  officers  whom  it  has  appointed  of  their  power,  it  has  no 
reason  to  fear  abuse  of  their  authority.  As  the  people  is  always 
able  to  signify  its  wishes  to  those  who  conduct  the  government,  it 
prefers  leaving  them  to  make  their  own  exertions,  to  prescribing  an 
invariable  rule  of  conduct  which  would  at  once  fetter  their  activity 
and  the  popular  authority. 

It  may  even  be  observed,  on  attentive  consideration,  that  under 
the  rule  of  a  democracy  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  magistrate  must 
be  still  greater  than  in  despotic  states.  In  the  latter,  the  sovereign 
has  the  power  of  punishing  all  the  faults  with  which  he  becomes 
acquainted,  but  it  would  be  vain  for  him  to  hope  to  become  ac- 

*  I  here  used  the  word  magistratet  m  the  widest  sense  in  which  it  can  be  taken ; 
I  Mfiply  it  to  all  the  officers  to  whom  the  ezecntiou  of  the  laws  is  intrusted. 
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quainted  with  all  those  which  are  committed.     In  the  former  the 
sovereign  power  is  not  only  supreme,  but  it  is  universally  present. 
The  American  functionaries  are,  in  point  of  fact,  much  more  inde- 
pendent in  the  sphere  of  action  which  the  law  traces  out  for  them, 
.than  any  public  officer  in  Europe.     Very  frequently  the  object 
Which  they  are  to  accomplish  is  simply  pointed  out  to  them,  and 
Ithe  choice  of  the  means  is  left  to  their  own  discretion. 
I    In  New  England,  for  instance,  the  selectmen  of  each  township 
I  are  bound  to  draw  up  the  list  of  persons  who  are  to  serve  on  the 
.  jury ;  the  only  rule  which  is  laid  down  to  guide  them  in  their  choice 
I  is  that  they  are  to  select  citizens  possessing  the  elective  franchise 
and  enjoying  a  fair  reputation.*     In  France  the  lives  and  liberties 
of  the  subjects  would  be  thought  to  be  in  danger,  if  a  public  officer 
I  of  any  kind  was  intrusted  with  so  formidable  a  right.     In  New 
England,  the  same  magistrates  are  empowered  to  post  the  names 
of  habitual  drunkards  in  public  houses,  and  to  prohibit  the  inhabi- 
tants of  a  town  from  supplying  them  with  liquor.f     A  censorial 
power  of  this  excessive  kind  would  be  revolting  to  the  population 
of  the  most  absolute  monarchies ;  here,  however,  it  is  submitted  to 
without  difficulty. 

Nowhere  has  so  much  been  left  by  the  law  to  the  arbitrary  deter- 
mination of  the  magistrate  as  in  democratic  republics,  because  this 
arbitrary  power  is  unattended  by  any  alarming  consequences.  It 
may  even  be  asserted  that  the  freedom  of  the  magistrate  increases 
as  the  elective  franchise  is  extended,  and  as  the  duration  of  the 
time  of  office  is  shortened.  Hence  arises  the  great  difficulty  which 
attends  the  conversion  of  a  democratic  republic  into  a  monarchy. 
The  magistrate  ceases  to  be  elective,  but  he  retains  the  rights  and 
the  habits  of  an  elected  officer,  which  lead  directly  to  despotism. 

It  is  only  in  limited  monarchies  that  the  law  which  prescribes 
the  sphere  in  which  public  officers  are  to  act,  superintends  all  their 
measures.  The  cause  of  this  may  be  easily  detected.  In  limited 
monarchies  the  power  is  divided  between  the  king  and  the  people, 
both  of  whom  are  interested  in  the  stability  of  the  magistrate. 


•  See  the  act  of  27th  February,  1813.  General  Collection  of  the  Laws  of  Massa^ 
chusetts,  vol.  ii.,  p.  331.  It  should  be  added  that  the  jurors  are  afterward  drawn  from 
these  lists  by  lot. 

t  See  the  act  of  28th  Februar)",  1787.    General  Collection  of  the  Laws  of  Mi 
chusetts,  vol  i.,  p.  302. 
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The  king  does  not  venture  to  place  the  public  officers  under  the 
control  of  the  people,  lest  they  should  be  tempted  to  betray  his 
interests ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  people  fears  lest  the  magistrates 
should  serve  to  oppress  the  liberties  of  the  country,  if  they  were 
entirely  dependant  upon  the  crown  :  they  cannot  therefore  be  said 
to  depend  on  either  the  one  or  the  other.  The  same  cause  which 
induces  the  king  and  the  people  to  render  public  officers  independent, 
suggests  the  necessity  of  such  securities  as  may  prevent  their  in- 
dependence from  encroaching  upon  the  authority  of  the  former  and 
the  liberties  of  the  latter.  They  consequently  agree  as  to  the] 
necessity  of  restricting  the  functionary  to  a  line  of  conduct  laid 
down  beforehand,  and  they  are  interested  in  confining  him  by  cer-i 
tain  regulations  which  he  cannot  evade.         <rt^ it-    t LEL^CCA^*. 

[The  observatioDS  respecting  the  arbitary  powers  of  magistrates  are  prao 
tically  among  the  most  erroneous  in  the  work.  The  author  seems  to  have 
coofounded  the  idea  of  magistrates  being  independent  with  their  being  ar- 
bitrary. Yet  he  had  just  before  spoken  of  their  dependance  on  popular  elec- 
tion as  a  reason  why  there  was  no  apprehension  of  the  abuse  of  their  autho- 
rity. The  independence  then  to  which  he  alludes  must  be  an  immunity 
from  responsibility  to  any  other  department.  But  it  is  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  our  system,  that  all  officers  are  liable  to  criminal  prosecution  "  when- 
ever they  act  partially  or  oppressively  from  a  malicious  or  corrupt  motive." 
See  15  Wendell's  Reports,  278.  That  our  magistrates  are  independent 
when  they  do  not  act  partially  or  oppressively  is  very  true,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  is  equally  true  in  every  form  of  government.  There  would  seem, 
therefore,  not  to  be  such  a  degree  of  independence  as  necessarily  to  produce 
arbitrariness.  The  author  supposes  that  magistrates  are  more  arbitrary  in 
a  despotism  and  in  a  democracy  than  in  a  limited  monarchy.  And  yet,  the 
limits  of  independence  and  of  responsibility  existing  in  the  United  States  are 
borrowed  from  and  identical  with  those  established  in  England — the  most 
prominent  instance  of  a  limited  monarchy.  See  the  authorities  referred  to 
in  the  case  in  Wendell's  Reports,  before  quoted.  Discretion  in  the  execution 
of  various  ministerial  duties,  and  in  the  awarding  of  punishment  by  judicial 
officers,  is  indispensable  in  every  system  of  government,  from  the  utter  im- 
possibility of  **  laying  down  beforehand  a  line  of  conduct**  (as  the  author 
expresses  it)  in  such  cases.  The  very  instances  of  discretionary  power  to 
which  he  refers,  and  which  he  considers  arbitrary,  exist  ^  England.  There, 
the  persons  from  whom  juries  are  to  be  formed  for  the  trial  of  causes  civil 
and  criminal,  are  selected  by  the  sheriffs,  who  are  appointed  by  the  crown — 
a  power,  certainly  more  liable  to  abuse  in  their  hands,  than  in  those  of  se- 
lectmen or  other  town-oflScers,  chosen  annually  by  the  people.  The  other 
power  referred  to,  that  of  posting  the  names  of  habitual  drunkards,  and  for- 
bidding their  being  supplied  with  liquor,  is  but  a  reiteration  of  the  principles 
contained  in  the  English  statute  of  32  Geo.  III.  ch.  45,  respecting  idle  and 
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ns.    InJeed,  ii  may  be  Mid  wiih  gmteooftiinee,  i 

re  of  rfii^^nMioinry  power  twin^  TesleJ  i 

•e«  not  Rai  m  prololyp«  in  ihe  Englisb  lam.     Tba  wKoIr 

be  snihor,  on  ihui  point  th«Tcfi>r«,  would  Mnn  to  UL— 
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r  a  Coramiinil)-  frequeolly  l»ai*  foww  TiMB«  Ihm  tk 
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ity  which  giublic  men  jiossess  in  America  is  so  brief, 
80  soon  commingled  with  the  ever-changiiig  pciputs- 
untry,  that  the  acts  of  a  community  frequently  leave 
ban  the  oi'currenc«s  of  a  private  family.  The  public 
I  is,  so  to  speak,  oral  and  traditionary.  But  GtUe  is 
writing,  and  that  little  is  wafted  away  for  ever,  like 
the  sibyl,  by  the  smallest  breeze. 
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live  from  hand  to  mouth,  like  «n  army  in  the  field.    Nevertheless, 
the  art  of  administration  may  undoubtedly  be  ranked  as  a  science, 
and  no  sciences  can  be  improved,  if  the  discoveries  and  observations 
of  successive  generations  are  not  connected  together  in  the  order 
in  which  they  occur.     One  man,  in  the  short  space  of  his  life, 
remarks  a  fact ;  another  conceives  an  idea ;  the  former  invents  a 
means  of  execution,  the  latter  reduces  a  truth  to  a  fixed  proposition ; 
and  mankind  gathers  the  fruits  of  individual  experience  upon  its 
way,  and  gradually  forms  the  sciences.    But  the  persons  who  con- 
duct the  administration  in  America  can  seldom  afford  any  instruction 
to  each  other ;  and  when  they  assume  the  direction  of  society,  they 
simply  possess  those  attainments  which  are  most  widely  disseminated 
in  the  community,  and   no   experience   peculiar   to  themselves.     / 
Democracy,  carried  to  its  farthest  limits,  is  therefore  prejudicial  to 
the  art  of  government ;  and  for  this  reason  it  is  better  adapted  to  a 
people  already  versed  in  the  conduct  of  an  administration,  than  to 
a  nation  which  is  uninitiated  in  public  affairs.       a*AAAXt^A*-#u^ 

This  remark,  indeed,  is  not  exclusively  applicable  to  the  science 
of  administration.  Although  a  democratic  government  is  founded 
upon  a  very  simple  and  natural  principle,  it  always  presupposes 
the  existence  of  a  high  degree  of  culture  and  enlightenment  in 
society  *  At  the  first  glance  it  may  be  imagined  to  belong  to  the 
earliest  ages  of  the  world ;  but  maturer  observation  will  convince 
us  that  it  could  only  come  last  in  the  succession  of  human  history. 

[These  remarks  upon  the  "instability  of  administration'*  in  America,  are 
partly  correct,  but  partly  erroneous.  It  is  certainly  true  that  our  public  men 
are  not  educated  to  the  business  of  government ;  even  our  diplomatists  are 
selected  with  very  lijitle  reference  to  their  experience  in  that  department. 
But  the  universal  attention  that  is  pai<f  by  the  intelligent,  to  the  measures 
of  government  and  to  the  discussions  to  which  they  ^ve  rise,  is  in  itself  no 
slight  preparation  for  the  ordinary  duties  of  legislation.  And,  indeed,  this 
the  author  subsequently  seems  to  admit.  As  to  there  being  "  no  archives 
formed"  of  public  documents,  the  author  is  certainly  mistaken.  The  jour^ 
nals  of  congress,  the  journals  of  state  legislatures,  the  public  documents 
transmitted  to  and  originating  in  those  bodies,  are  carefully  preserved  ajN^. 
disseminated  through  the  nation:  and  they  furnish  in  themselves  the  mate- 
rials of  a  full  and  accurate  history.  Our  great  defect,  doubtless,  is  in  the 
want  of  statistical  information.    Excepting  the  annual  reports  of  the  state  of 

*  It  is  needless  to  observe,  that  I  speak  here  of  the  democratic  form  of  goTemment 
4»  applied  to  a  people,  not  merely  to  a  tribe. 
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easy  circumstances ;  and  the  third  is  composed  of  those  who  have  | 
little  or  DO  property,  and  who  subsist  more  espedally  hj  the  woric  \ 
which  they  perform  for  the  two  superior  orders.  The  proportion ' 
of  the  individuals  who  are  included  in  these  three  divisions  may 
vary  according  to  the  condition  of  society ;  but  the  divi^ons  th«ii- 
Gelves  can  never  be  obliterated. 

It  is  evident  that  each  of  these  classes  will  exercise  an  influence, 
peculiar  to  its  own  propensities,  upon  the  administration  of  the 
finances  of  the  state.  If  the  first  of  the  three  exclusively  poa^ 
sesses  the  legislative  power,  it  is  probable  that  it  will  not  be  sparing 
of  the  public  funds,  because  the  taxes  which  are  levied  on  a  lai^ 
fortune  only  tend  to  diminish  the  sum  of  superfluous  enjoyment, 
and  are,  in  point  of  fact,  but  little  felt.  If  the  second  class  has 
the  power  of  making  the  laws,  it  will  certainly  not  be  lavish  of 
taxes,  because  nothing  is  so  onerous  as  a  large  impost  which  is 
levied  upon  a  small  income.  The  government  of  the  middle  classes 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  most  economical,  though  perhaps  not  the 
most  enlightened,  and  certainly  not  the  most  generous,  of  free 
governments. 

But  let  us  now  suppose  that  the  legislative  authority  is  vested 
m  the  lowest  orders :  there  are  two  striking  reasons  which  show 
that  the  tendency  of  the  expenditure  will  b»  to  increase,  not  toj 
diminish.  I 

As  the  great  majority  of  those  who  create  the  laws  are  pos- 
sessed of  no  property  upon  which  taxes  can  be  imposed,  all  the 
money  which  is, spent  for  the  community  appears  to  be  spent  to 
their  advantage,  at  no  cost  of  their  own ;  and  those  who  are  pos- 
sessed of  some  little  properly  readily  find  means  of  regulating  the 
taxes  so  that  they  are  burdensome  to  the  wealthy  and  profitable  to 
the  poor,  although  the  rich  are  unable  to  take  the  same  advantage 
when  they  are  in  possession  of  the  government. 

In  countries  in  which  the  poor*  should  be  excluavely  invested 
with  the  power  of  making  the  laws,  no  great  economy  of  public 
expenditure  ought  to  be  expected  ;  that  expen<£ture  will  always 
be  considerable ;  either  because  the  taxes  do  not  weigh  upon  those 

*  The  word  poor  h  used  here,  and  Ihiaughoul  the  remuDder  of  Ihis  chapter,  in  ■ 
Tclili'*  ond  not  in  an  absolute  tense.    Poor  men  in  America  wirald  often  appear  rich 
)pr  ;  bui  ibey  may  with  propriety  be  tlybd  yoot 

II  cnuntijmcn. 


;m,  or  because  they  ar«  levlul  in  sttch  a  nraaer  <fe 
}n  these  classes,  In  other  words,  Uie  gtn-enimaii 
zy  is  the  only  one  under  which  the  power  wtudll 
apes  the  pEiyment  of  them. 
objected  (bui  the  argument  has  no  real  weight)  i 
rest  of  the  people  is  indiswlubly  connected  with  ■ 
bier  poriion  of  the  community,  since  it  cannot 
severe  measures  to  which  it  resorts.  Rot  is  it 
iterest  of  kings  to  render  tht-ic  subjocts  faxp 
interest  of  nobles  tu  admit  recruits  Lulo  their  orda 
inds  ?  If  remote  advantages  had  powe^lo  pre 
sions  and  the  exigencies  of  the  moment,  no  suchtt 
cal  sovereign  or  an  exclusive  aristocracy  could  f 

may  be  objected  that  the  poor  are  neier  invested  i 
ffer  of  making  the  laws;  but  I  reply,  that  when 
!iage  has  been  established,  the  majority  of  (he  e 
lestionably  exercises  the  legislative  authority,  and  1 
lat  the  poor  always  constitute  the  majority,  it  aaij 
perfect  truth,  that  in  the  countries  in  whidi  they  | 
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in  proportion  as  the  people  acquires  a  share  of  property,  because  on 
the  one  hand  the  contributions  of  the  rich  are  then  less  needed,  and 
on  the  other,  it  is  more  difficult  to  lay  on  taxes  which  do  not  affect 
the  interests  of  the  lower  classes.     On  this  account  universal  suf-   \ 
frage  would  be  less  dangerous  in  France  than  in  England,  because  }/ 
in  ttie  latter  country  the  property  on  which  taxes  may  be  levied  is  / 
vested  in  fewer  hands.     America,  where  the  great  majority,  of  the/ 
citizens  is  possessed  of  some  fortune,  is  in  a  still  more  favourable? 
position  than  France. 

There  are  still  farther  causes  which  may  increase  the  sum  of 
public  expenditures  in  democratic  countries.  When  the  aristocracy 
governs,  the  individuals  who  conduct  the  affairs  of  state  are  ex- 
empted, by  thdr  own  station  in  society,  from  every  kind  of  priva- 
tion :  they  are  contented  with  their  position ;  power  and  renown 
are  the  objects  for  which  they  strive ;  and,  as  they  are  placed  far 
above  the  obscurer  throng  of  citizens,  they  do  not  always  distinctly 
perceive  how  the  wellbeing  of  the  mass  of  the  people  ought  to  re- 
dound to  their  own  honour.  They  are  not,  indeed,  callous  to  the 
sufferings  of  the  poor,  but  they  cannot  feel  those  miseries  as  acutely 
as  if  they  were  themselves  partakers  of  them.  Provided  that  the 
people  appear  to  submit  to  its  lot,  the  rulers  are  satisfied,  and  they 
demand  nothing  farther  from  the  government.  An  aristocracy  is 
more  intent  upon  the  means  of  maintaining  its  influence,  than  upon 
the  means  of  improving  its  condition. 

When,  on  the  contrary,  the  people  is  invested  with  the  supremA 
authority,  the  perpetual  sense  of  their  own  miseries  impels  thei 
rulers  of  society  to  seek  for  perpetual  meliorations.     A  thousand! 
different  objects  are  subjected  to  improvement ;  the  most  trivial ' 
details  are  sought  out   as  susceptible  of  amendment ;  and  those 
changes  which  are  accompanied  with  considerable  expense,  are 
more  especially  advocated,  since  the  object  is  to  render  the  condi- 
tion of  the  poor  more  tolerable,  who  cannot  pay  for  themselves. 

Moreover,  all  democratic  communities  are  agitated  by  an  ill- 
defined  excitement,  and  by  a  kind  of  feverish  impatience,  that  en- 
genders a  multitude  of  innovations,  almost  all  of  which  are  attended 
with  expense. 

In  monarchies  and    aristocracies,  the  natural  tiEiste  which  the 
rulers  have  for  power  and  for  renown,  is  stimulated  by  the  prompt- 
ings of  ambition,  and  they  are  frequently  incited  by  these  tempta-| 
U2  30  \ 
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■J-   costly  uniiertakings.     In   democracies,  where   tbe 

■  under  jirivaliona,  they  can  only  be  courted  by  suck 
prove  their  wellbeiog,  and  these  improvemenls  caonot 
ilhciut  n  sacrifice  of  money,  \Mien  a  people  begins  to 
its  silimlioii.it  discovers  a  multitude  of  wants  to  whiiA 
ilore  btifu  subject,  and  to  satisfy  these  exigencies,  re- 
be  had  to  the  coffers  of  the  state.    Hence  it  arises,  that 
■hargfs  increase  in  proportion  as  civilization  spread^ 

■  iiniinsts  are  augmented  as  knowledge  per>-ades  the 

ause  which  frequently  renders  a  democratic  government 
;iny  other  is,  that  a  democracy  does  not  always  succeed 
It;  its  expenditure,  because  it  does  not  understand  the 
cconiiinicai.     As  the  designs  which  it  entertains  are 
■inrniid.  ;irid  the  agents  of  those  designs  are  more  fre- 
ivcK  lis  undertakings  are  often  ill-conducted  or   left 
in  llic  former  case  the  state  spends  sums  out  of  all 
11  the  end  which  it  proposes  to  accomplish;  in  the 
■\peii^c  itself  is  unprofitable. 

■ 

caie  19  mon 
the  second-j 
s  of  the  ad^ 
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These  appoiDtments  may  be  looked  upon  ^s  a  capital  which  they 
create  for  th^r  own  use,  or  at  least,  as  a  resource  for  thdr  children. 

It  must,  however,  be  allowed  that  a  democratic  state  is  i 
parsimonious  toward  its  principal  agents.     In  America  the  » 
ary  officers  are  much  better  paid,  and  the  dignitaries  o 
ministration  much  woree  than  they  are  elsewhere. 

These  opposite  effects  result  from  the  same  cause :  tbe'people 
fixes  the  salaries  of  the  public  officers  in  both  cases ;  and  the  scale 
of  remuneration  is  determined  by  the  consideration  of  its  own 
wants.  It  is  held  to  be  fair  that  the  servants  of  the  public  should 
be  placed  in  the  same  easy  circumstances  as  the  public  itself;*  but 
when  the  question  turns  upon  the  salaries  of  the  great  officers  of 
state,  this  rule  fails,  and  chance  alone  can  guide  the  popular  decis- 
ion.  The  poor  have  no  adequate  conceptions  of  the  wants  which 
the  higher  classes  of  society  may  feel.  The  sum  which  is  scanty 
to  the  rich,  appears  enormous  to  the  poor  man,  whose  wants  do  not 
extend  beyond  the  necessaries  of  life :  and  in  his  estimation  the 
governor  of  a  state,  with  bis  two  or  three  hundred  a  year,  is  a  very 
fortunate  and  enviable  being.f  If  you  undertake  to  convince  him 
that  the  representative  of  a  great  people  ought  to  be  able  to  main- 
tain some  show  of  splendour  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  nations,  }ie  will 
perhaps  assent  to  your  meaning;  but  when  he  reflects  on  his  own 
humble  dwelling,  and  on  the  hard-earned  produce  of  his  wearisome 
toil,  he  remembers  all  that  he  could  do  with  a  salary  which  you  ■ 
say  is  insufficient,  and  he  is  startled  or  almost  fri^tened  at  the 
sight  of  such  uncommon  wealth.  Befudes,  the  secondary  public 
officer  is  almost  on  a  level  with  the  people,  while  the  others  are 
raised  above  it  The  former  may  therefore  excite  his  interest,  but 
die  latt^  be^ns  to  arouse  his  envy. 

This  is  very  clearly  seen  in  the  United  States,  where  the  salaries 
seem  to  decrease  as  the  authority  of  those  who  receive  them  aug- 
nteDt&t 

'  The  Mareiicinnstiiices  in  which  Mcondary  fimctioDirie*  we  pUcrd  tai  Itia  Uiited 
SUIti,  lesnJt  slso  Irom  BnoIbFr  cauu,  which  n  iDdependcnt  of  ths  gmenl  tradcDCtei 
of  dtiDwracv :  fvpry  kind  of  priTiie  busuiHsit  terf  lucraliie,  and  Ih«  stue  would 
•ol  be  served  nt  all  if  it  did  nol  pay  ill  tetvuita.  The  counlry  is  in  the  posiiion  of  b 
EOmmetclBl  uodiirtaking,  which  ia  obliged  to  auatiia  lui  eipeniiTe  competition,  not- 
wtilutanding  its  taste  for  economy. 

J  The  slnle  of  Ohio,  which  rontaim  a  million  of  inhabiluilH,  giTe«  Hm  gowmor  ■ 
MluT  of  only  $  1  ,«I0  {28M.)  a  year. 

f  To  renler  thit  aKurtion  pcifectly  evidi^l,  it  will  auffice  to  cnunme  the  acale  of 


'    I     . 
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LA  wtuiuui  envy,  an  aris 
12^  ]    or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  is  unac< 

I  t^  ■    the  poor.     The  poor  man  is  not  (i 

fellow  of  the  rich  one ;  but  he  is  a  1 
aristocracy  is  therefore  apt  to  care  bi 
ordinate  agents :  and  their  salaries  ai 
to  perform  their  service  for  too  scant 
It  is  the  parsimonious  conduct  of 
pal  officers,  which  has  countenance 
economical  propensities  than  any  wl 
true  that  it  scarcely  allows  the  mean 
the  individuals  who  conduct  its  affai 
lavished  to  meet  the  exigencies  or  to 
the  people.*     The  money  raised  by 
ployed,  but  it  is  not  saved.     In  gene 

salaries  of  the  agents  of  the  federal  goTemment. 
to  the  corresponding  officers  in  France,  to  complc 

UlfXTED  STATES. 

Treasury  Department. 

Messenger       •       •       .        $   700     150^  Hois 
Clerk  with  lowest  salary  1,000     217    Clerl 

Clerk  with  highest  salary  1,600     347    Clerl 

Chief  clerk  .        .       .      2,000     434    Seoi 

Secretary  of  state     •       -         §,000  1«300    Th<* 
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to  the  community,  and  very  sparingly  to  those  who  govern  it.  Thct 
reverse  is  the  case  in  the  aristocratic  countries,  where  the  monev 
of  the  state  is  expended  to  the  profit  of  the  persons  who  are  at  thft 
head  of  affairs.  ' 


DIFFICULTY  OF  DISTINGUISHING   THE    CAUSES  WHICH  CONTRIBUTE       ■J*'^ 
TO  THE  ECONOMY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  GOVERNMENT.  ^ 

We  are  liable  to  frequent  errors  in  the  research  of  those  facts 
which  exercise  a  serious  influence  upon  the  fate  of  manliind,  since 
nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  appreciate  their  real  value.  One 
people  is  naturally  inconsistent  and  enthusiastic ;  another  is  sober 
and  calculating ;  and  these  characteristics  originate  in  their  physi- 
cal constitution,  or  in  remote  causes  with  which  we  are  unac- 
quainted. 

There  are  nations  which  are  fond  of  parade  and  the  bustle  of 
festivity,  and  which  do  not  regret  the  costly  gayeties  of  an  hour. 
Others,  on  the  contrary,  are  attached  to  more  retiring  pleasures, 
and  seem  almost  ashamed  of  appearing  to  be  pleased.  In  some 
countries  the  highest  value  is  set  upon  the  beauty  of  public  edifices ; 
in  others  the  productions  of  art  are  treated  with  indiflerence,  and 
everything  which  is  unproductive  is  looked  down  upon  with  con* 
tempt.     In  some  renown,  in  others  money,  is  the  ruling  passion. 

Independently  of  the  laws,  all  these  causes  concur  to  exercise  a 
very  powerful  influence  upon  the  conduct  of  the  finances  of  the 
state.  If  the  Americans  never  spend  the  money  of  the  people  in 
galas,  it  is  not  only  because  the  imposition  of  taxes  is  under  the 
control  of  the  people,  but  because  the  people  takes  no  delight  in 
public  rejoicings.  If  they  repudiate  all  ornament  from  their  archi- 
tecture, and  set  no  store  on  any  but  the  more  practical  and  homely 
advantages,  it  is  not  only  because  they  live  under  democratic  in- 
stitutions, but  because  they  are  a  commercial  nation.  The  habits 
of  private  life  are  continued  in  public ;  and  we  ought  carefully 
to  distinguish  that  economy  which  depends  upon  their  institu- 
tions, firom  that  which  is  the  natural  result  of  their  manners  and 
customs. 


WHETHER  THE   EXrENDITURE  OF  THE  UNITED    STATES  CAN  BE  COMPARED 

TO    THAT    OF    FRANCE. 

Two  Points  to  be  established  in  order  to  estimate  the  Extent  of  the  public  Charges, 
viz :  the  national  Wealth,  and  the  Rate  of  Taxation. — The  Wealth  and  the  Charges 
of  France  not  accurately  known. — Why  the  Wealth  and  Charges  of  the  Union  can- 
not be  accurately  known. — Researches  of  the  Author  with  a  View  to  dtscoTer  the 
Amount  of  Taxation  in  Pennsylvania. — General  Symptoms  which  may  serve  to  indi- 
cate the  Amount  of  the  public  Charges  in  a  given  Nation. — Resalt  of  this  lavetti- 
gation  for  the  Union. 

• 

Many  attempts  have  recently  been  made  in  France  to  compare 
the  public  expenditure  of  that  country  with  the  expenditure  of  the 
United  States ;  all  these  attempts  have,  however,  been  unattended 
by  success ;  and  a  few  words  will  suffice  to  show  that  they  could 
not  have  had  a  satisfactory  result. 

In  order  to  estimate  the  amount  of  the  public  charges  of  a  people, 
two  preliminaries  are  indispensable :  it  is  necessary,  in  the  first 
place,  to  know  the  wealth  of  that  people ;  and  in  the  second,  to 
learn  what  portion  of  that  wealth  is  devoted  to  the  expenditure  of 
the  state.  To  show  the  amount  of  taxation  without  showing  the 
resources  which  are  destined  to  meet  the  demand,  is  to  undertake 
a  futile  labour ;  for  it  is  not  the  expenditure,  but  the  relation  of 
the  expenditure  to  the  revenue,  which  it  is  desirable  to  know. 

The  same  rate  of  taxation  which  may  easily  be  supported  by  a 
wealthy  contributor,  will  reduce  a  poor  one  to  extreme  misery.  The 
wealth  of  nations  is  composed  of  several  distinct  elements,  of  wluch 
population  is  the  first,  real  property  the  second,  and  personal 
property  the  third.  The  first  of  these  three  elements  may  be  dis- 
covered without  difficulty.  Among  civilized  nations  it  is  easy  to 
obtain  an  accurate  census  of  the  inhabitants ;  but  the  two  others 
cannot  be  determined  with  so  much  facility.  It  is  difficult  to  take 
an  exact  account  of  all  the  lands  in  a  country  which  are  under  cul- 
tivation, with  their  natural  or  their  acquired  value ;  and  it  is  still 
more  impossible  to  estimate  the  entire  personal  property  which  is 
at  the  disposal  of  a  nation,  and  which  eludes  the  strictest  analysis 
by  the  diversity  and  number  of  shapes  under  which  it  may  occur. 
And,  indeed,  we  find  that  the  most  ancient  civilized  nations  of  Eu- 
rope, including  even  those  in  which  the  administration  is  most  cen- 
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tral,  have  not  succeeded,  as  yet,  in  detennining  the  exact  condition 
of  their  wealth. 

In  America  the  attempt  has  never  been  made ;  for  how  would 

such  an  investigation  be  possible  in  a  country  where  society  has 

not  yet  settled  into  habits  of  regularity  and  tranquillity ;  where  the 

national  government  is  not  assisted  by  a  multitude  of  agents  whose 

exertions  it  can  command,  and  direct  to  one  sole  end ;  and  where 

statistics  are  not  studied,  because  no  one  is  able  to  collect  the 

necessary  documents,  or  can  find  time  to  peruse  them  ?    Thus  the 

primary  elements  of  the  calculations  which  have  been  made  in 

France,  cannot  be  obtained  in  the  Union ;  the  relative  wealth  of 

the  two  countries  is  unknown :  the  property  of  the  former  is  not 

accurately  determined,  and  no  means  exist  of  computing  that  of 

the  latter. 

I  consent  therefore,  for  the  sake  of  the  discussion,  to  abandon 
this  necessary  term  of  the  comparison,  and  I  confine  myself  to  a 
computation  of  the  actual  amount  of  taxation,  without  investigating 
the  relation  which  subsists  between  the  taxation  and  the  revenue. 
But  the  reader  will  perceive  that  my  task  has  not  been  facilitated 
by  the  limits  which  I  here  lay  down  for  my  researches. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  central  administration  of  France, 
assisted  by  aU  the  public  officers  who  are  at  its  disposal,  might 
determine  with  exactitude  the  amount  of  the  direct  and  indirect 
taxes  levied  upon  the  citizens.  But  this  investigation,  which  no 
private  individual  can  undertake,  has  not  hitherto  been  completed 
by  the  French  government,  or,  at  least,  its  results  have  not  been 
made  public.  We  are  acquainted  with  the  sum  total  of  the  state  ; 
we  know  the  amount  of  the  departmental  expenditure ;  but  the 
expenses  of  the  communal  divisions  have  not  been  computed,  and 
the  amount  of  the  public  expenses  of  France  is  unknown. 

If  we  now  turn  to  America,  we  shall  perceive  that  the  difficulties 
are  multiplied  and  enhanced.  The  Union  publishes  an  exact  return 
of  the  amount  of  its  expenditure ;  the  budgets  of  the  four-and-twenty 
states  furnish  similar  returns  of  their  revenues ;  but  the  expenses  in- 
cident to  the  affisiirs  of  the  counties  and  the  townships  are  unknown.* 

*  The  Americans,  as  we  have  seen,  have  four  separate  budgets;  the  Union,  the 
states,  the  counties,  and  the  townships,  having  each  seTeraUy  their  own.  During  my 
stay  IB  America  I  made  every  endeavour  to  discover  the  amoont  of  the  public  expen- 
ditore  IB  the  townships  and  counties  of  the  principal  states  c»f  the  Uaioo,  and  I  readily 
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The  authority  of  the  federal  goTemment  cannot  obl%e  the 
provincial  governments  to  throw  any  light  upon  this  point ;  and 
even  if  these  governments  were  inclined  to  afibrd  their  simultane- 
ous co-operation,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  they  possess  the  means 
'  of  procuring  a  satisfactory  answer.  Indepoidently  of  the  natural 
difficulties  of  the  task,  the  political  organization  of  the  country 
would  act  as  a  hindcrance  to  the  success  of  th^r  efforts.  The 
county  and  town  magistrates  are  not  appointed  by  the  authorities 
of  the  state,  and  they  are  not  subjected  to  their  controL  It  is 
therefore  very  allowable  to  suppose,  that  if  the  state  was  desirous 
of  obtaining  the  returns  which  we  require,  its  designs  would  be 
counteracted  by  the  neglect  of  those  subordinate  officers  whom  it 
would  be  obliged  to  employ.*     It  is,  in  point  of  fact,  useless  to  in- 

obtKiDed  ihe  budget  ol  Ibe  larger  lawuahips,  tiul  I  found  it  quite  impDHtble  to  pro- 
core  that  of  Ihe  Bumller  ones.  I  fotfeit,  however,  some  doeurnents  reluing  to  rotmrr 
expenses,  which,  dtbough  incomplete,  are  still  curioaa,  I  hire  to  thank  Mr.  Rich- 
irds,  msyor  of  Philadelphis,  for  Ihe  budgeli  of  thirteen  of  the  counties  of  Pennsjl- 
TuiiB,  viz :  LebsDoa,  Centre,  Franklin,  Pijeltr,  Montgomery,  Luzerne,  Dauphin,  Bai- 
ler, Allvgnny,  ColumbiB,  NoTthamplon,  Northuinberluid,  mid  Philadelphia,  for  the 
year  lliSO,  Their  populalion  il  Ihal  lime  cDnsistcd  of  ■^9flfi0^  inhabilauU.  On  look- 
ing at  (he  map  of  Prnasyliania,  il  will  be  seen  that  these  ttiirleea  counlies  are  scat- 

ence  the  condition  of  a  country,  that  they  may  easily  be  supposed  to  furnish  a  coirect 
average  of  the  financial  slaie  of  the  counties  of  Pennsylvania  in  general ;  and  ihui, 

about  72,3301.,  or  nearly  3i.  for  each  inhabitant,  and  calculating  that  each  of  them 
cnntribuled  in  Ihe  came  year  about  10>.  3tl,  toward  the  Union,  and  about  3*.  to  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania,  il  appears  [hat  they  each  contributed  as  iheir  share  of  all  the 
public  fIpen^es  (eicept  those  of  the  townships),  the  sum  of  ]6».  id.  This  calcnla- 
tiOD  in  doubly  uicomplete,  as  it  applies  only  to  a  single  year  and  to  one  part  of  the 
jiuhlic  charges  ;  but  it  has  at  least  the  mciil  of  not  being  cnnjectural. 

'  Thoae  who  have  sttcmpled  to  draw  a  comparison  between  the  eipenses  ofFVaoca 
and  America,  have  al  once  perceived  thai  no  such  comparison  could  be  drawn  belweoi 
the  total  cipenditure  of  the  two  countries  ;  hut  they  have  endeavoured  to  contrast 
di'lached  jiorlions  of  this  cipendiluie.  It  may  readily  be  shown  thai  this  second  ays- 
lem  is  nni  al  all  lex.^  defectire  than  the  finl. 

ir  1  Bllempt  to  compare  the  French  budget  with  ihe  budget  of  the  Union,  it  muil 
be  remenibetcd  Ihal  the  latler  embraces  much  fewer  objects  than  Ihe  central  govern- 
ment of  the  former  country,  and  thai  the  expenditure  must  consequently  be  much 
smaller.  If  1  contrast  the  budgets  of  the  departments  to  those  of  the  xtutes  which 
constitute  the  Union,  it  must  be  observed,  that  as  the  power  and  control  exercised  by 

expenditure  is  also  more  considerable.  As  for  the  budgets  of  the  counties,  nrflhmg  of 
the  kind  occurs  in  Ihe  French  system  of  finance  ;  and  it  if,  again,  donbtful  whether 
the  corresponding  expenses  should  be  refciTed  10  Ihe  budget  of  the  slate  or  to  those 
of  the  municipal  divisions. 

Municipal  expenses  exist  in  both  countries,  but  they  are  not  always  analogous.  In 
America  Ihc  lownships  discharge  a  variely  of  offices  which  are  reaerred  in  France  lo 
the  depwtmsnt*  or  ibe  lUle.    It  may,  moreover,  be  asked,  vrbal  it  lo  be  imdenlocd 
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^uire  what  the  Americans  might  do  to  forward  this  inquiry^  since 

'it  is  certain  that  they  have  hitherto  done  nothing  at  all.     There 

does  not  exist  a  single  individual  at  the  present  day,  in  America 

or  in  Europe,  who  can  inform  us  what  each  citizen  of  the  Union 

annually  contributes  to  the  public  charges  of  the  nation.* 

Hence  we  must  conclude,  that  it  is  no  less  difficult  to  compare 
the  social  expenditure,  than  it  is  to  estimate  the  relative  wealth  of 
France  and  of  America.  I  will  even  add,  that  it  would  be  dan- 
gerous to  attempt  this  comparison ;  for  when  statistics  are  not 
founded  upon  computations  which  are  strictly  accurate,  they  mis- 
lead instead  of  guiding  aright.  The  mind  is  easily  imposed  upon 
by  the  false  affectation  of  exactitude,  which  prevails  even  in  the 
mis-statements^of  the  science,  and  adopts  with  confidence  the  er- 
rors which  are  apparelled  in  the  forms  of  mathematical  truth. 

We  abandon,  therefore,  our  numerical  investigation,  with  the 
hope  of  meeting  with  data  of  another  kind.     In  the   absence   of 

by  the  municipal  expenses  of  America.  The  organization  of  the  municipal  bodies  6t 
townships  differs  in  the  several  states:  Are  we  to  be  guided  by  what  occurs  in  New 
England  or  in  Georgia,  in  Pennsylvania  or  in  the  state  of  Illinois? 

A  kind  of  analogy  may  very  readily  be  perceived  between  certain  budgets  in  the 
two  countries :  but  as  the  elements  of  which  they  are  composed  always  differ  more  or 
less,  no  fair  comparison  can  be  instituted  between  them. 

*  Even  if  we  knew  the  exaet  pecuniary  contribution  of  every  French  and  American 
citizen  to  the  coffers  of  the  state,  we  should  only  come  at  a  portion  of  the  truth. 
Governments  not  only  demand  supplies  of  money,  but  they  call  for  personal  services, 
which  may  be  looked  upon  as  equivalent  to  a  given  sum.  When  a  state  raises  an 
army,  beside  the  pay  of  the  troops  which  is  furnished  by  the  entire  nation,  each  sol* 
dier  must  give  up  his  time,  the  value  of  which  depends  on  the  use  he  might  make  of  it 
if  he  were  not  in  the  service.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  militia:  the  citizen 
who  is  in  the  militia  devotes  a  certain  portion  of  valuable  time  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  public  peace,  and  he  does  in  reality  surrender  to  the  state  those  earnings  which 
he  is  prevented  from  gaining.  Many  other  instances  might  be  cited  in  addition  to 
these.  The  governments  of  France  and  America  both  levy  taxes  of  this  kind,  which 
weigh  upon  the  citizens ;  but  who  can  estimate  with  accuracy  their  relative  amount  in 
the  two  countries  ? 

This,  however,  is  not  the  last  of  the  difficulties  which  prevent  us  from  comparing 
the  expenditure  of  the  Union  with  that  of  France.  The  French  government  contracts 
certain  obligations  which  do  not  exist  in  America,  and  vice  verta.  The  French  gov- 
ernment pays  the  clergy ;  in  America  the  voluntary  principle  prevails.  In  America 
there  is  a  legal  provision  for  the  poor ;  in  France  they  are  abcmdoned  to  the  charity 
of  the  public.  The  French  public  officers  are  paid  by  a  fixed  salary :  in  America  they 
are  allowed  certain  perquisites.  In  France  contributions  in  kind  take  place  on  very 
few  roads :  in  America  upon  almost  all  the  thoroughfares :  in  the  former  country  the 
roads  are  free  to  all  travellers :  in  the  latter  turnpikes  abound.  All  these  differences 
in  manner  in  which  contributions  are  levied  in  the  two  countries,  enhance  the  difficulty 
of  comparing  their  expenditure  ;  for  there  are  certain  expenses  which  the  citizens 
would  not  be  subjected  to,  or  which  would  at  any  rate  be  much  less  considerable,  if 
the  state  did  not  take  upon  itself  to  act  in  the  name  of  the  public. 
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positive  documents,  we  may  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  proportioo 
which  the  taxation  of  a  people  bears  to  its  real  prosperity,  by  ob- 
serving whether  its  external  appearance  is  flourishing ;  whether, 
afler  having  discharged  the  calls  of  the  state,  the  poor  man  re- 
tains the  means  of  subsistence,  and  the  rich  the  means  of  enjoy- 
ment ;  and  whether  both  classes  are  contented  with  their  position, 
seeking  however  to  meliorate  it  by  perpetual  exertions,  so  that  in- 
dustry is  never  in  want  of  capital,  nor  capital  unemployed  by  in- 
dustry. The  observer  who  draws  his  inferences  from  these  signs 
will,  undoubtedly,  be  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  American  of 
the  United  States  contributes  a  much  smaller  portion  of  his  income 
to  the  state  than  the  citizen  of  France.  Nor,  indeed,  can  the  result  be 
otherwise. 

A  portion  of  the  French  debt  is  the  consequence  of  two  suc- 
cessive invasions ;  and  the  Union  has  no  similar  calamity  to  fear. 
A  nation  placed  upon  the  continent  of  Europe  is  obliged  to  main- 
tain a  large  standing  army ;  the  isolated  position  of  the  Union 
enables  it  to  have  only  6,000  soldiers.  The  French  have  a  fleet  of 
300  sail ;  the  Americans  have  52  vessels  *  How,  then,  can  the 
inhabitant  of  the  Union  be  called  upon  to  contribute  as  largely  as 
the  inhabitant  of  France  1  No  parallel  can  be  drawn  between  the 
finances  of  two  countries  so  differently  situated. 

It  is  by  examining  what  actually  takes  place  in  the  Union,  and 
not  by  comparing  the  Union  with  France,  that  we  may  discover 
whether  the  American  government  is  really  economical.  On  cast- 
ing my  eyes  over  the  different  republics  which  form  the  confeder- 
ation, I  perceive  that  their  governments  lack  perseverance  in  their 
undertakings,  and  that  they  exercise  no  steady  control  over  the  men 
whora  they  employ.  Whence  I  naturally  infer,  that  they  must 
often  spend  the  money  of  the  people  to  no  purpose,  or  consume 
more  of  it  than  is  really  necessary  to  their  undertakings.  Great 
efforts  are  made,  in  accordance  with  the  democratic  origin  of  so- 
ciety, to  satisfy  the  exigencies  of  the  lower  orders,  to  open  the 
career  of  power  to  their  endeavours,  and  to  diffuse  knowledge  and 
comfort  among  them.  The  poor  are  maintained,  immense  sums 
are  annually  devoted  to  public  instruction,  all  services  whatsoever 
are  remunerated,  and  the  most  subordinate  agents  are  Uberally  paid. 

*  See  the  details  in  the  budget  of  the  French  minister  of  marine ;  and  for  America, 
the  National  Calendar  of  1833,  p.  228. 
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f  this  kind  of  government  appears  to  me  to  be  useful  and  rational, 
3  am  nevertheless  constrained  to  admit  that  it  is  expensive. 

Wherever  the  poor  direct  public  affairs  and  dispose  of  the  national 
resources,  it  appears  certain,  that  as  they  profit  by  the  expenditure 
of  the  state,  they  are  apt  to  augment  that  expenditure.    ' 

I  conclude  therefore,  without  having  recourse  to  inaccurate  com- 
putations, and  without  hazarding  a  cx)mparison  which  might  prove 
incorrect,  that  the  democratic  government  of  the  Americans  is  not 
a  cheap  government,  as  is  sometimes  asserted:  and  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  predicting,  that  if  the  people  of  the  United  States  is 
ever  involved  in  serious  difficulties,  its  taxation  will  speedily  be  in- 
creased to  the  rate  of  that  which  prevails  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
aristocracies  and  the  monarchies  of  Europe. 


CORRUPTION  AND  VICES   OF   THE   RULERS   IN  A  DEMOCRACY,  AND 
CONSEQUENT   EFFECTS   tJPON   PUBLIC    MORALITY. 

In  Aristocracies  Rulers  sometimes  endeavour  to  corrupt  the  People. — In  Democracies 
Rulers  frequently  show  themselves  to  be  corrupt. — In  the  former  their  Vitfes  are 
directly  prejudicial  to  the  Morality  of  the  People. — In  the  latter  their  indirect  Influ- 
ence is  stiU  more  pernicious. 

A  DISTINCTION  must  be  made,  when  the  aristocratic  and  the 
democratic  principles  mutually  inveigh  against  each  other,  as  tend- 
ing to  facilitate  corruption.  In  aristocratic  governments  the  in- 
dividuals who  are  placed  at  the  head  of  affairs  are  rich  men,  wh< 
are  solely  desirous  of  power.  In  democracies  statesmen  are  poor' 
and  they  have  their  fortunes  to  make.  The  consequence  is,  that  in 
aristocratic  states  the  rulers  are  rarely  accessible  to  corruption,  and 
have  very  little  craving  for  money ;  while  the  reverse  is  the  case 
in  democratic  nations. 

But  in  aristocracies,  as  those  who  are  desirous  of  arriving  at  the 
head  of  affairs  are  possessed  of  considerable  wealth,  and  as  the 
number  of  persons  by  whose  assistance  they  may  rise  is  compara- 
tively small,  the  government  is,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  put 
up  to  a  sort  of  auction.  In  democracies,  on  the  contrary,  those 
who  are  covetous  of  power  are  very  seldom  wealthy,  and  the 
number  of  citizens  who  confer  that  power  is  extremely  great. 


'  Perhaps  in  democrades  tbe  number  of  men  who  might  be  bought 
is  by  no  means  smaller,  but  buyers  are  rarely  to  be  met  with ;  and, 
besides,  it  would  be  necessary  to  buyso  many  persons  at  once, that 
the  attempt  is  rendered  nugatory. 

Many  of  the  men  who  have  been  in  the  administration  in  France 
during  the  last  forty  years,  have  been  accused  of  making  their 
tunes  at  the  expense  of  the  state  or  of  its  allies ;  a  reproach  which 
vaa  rarely  addressed  to  the  public  characters  of  the  ancient 
monarchy.  But  in  France  the  practice  of  bribing  electors  is  almost 
imknown,  while  it  is  notoriously  and  publicly  carried  on  in  England. 
In  the  United  States  I  never  heard  a  man  accused  of  spending  his 
wealth  in  corrupting  the  populace ;  but  I  have  ol\en  heard  the. 
probity  of  public  officers  questioned ;  still  more  frequently  have 
I  heard  their  success  attributed  to  low  intrigues  and  immoral/ 
practices. 

If,  then,  the  men  who  conduct  the  government  of  an  aristocracy 
sometimes  endeavour  to  corrupt  the  people,  the  heads  of  a  demo- 
cracy are  themselves  corrupt.  In  the  former  case  the  morality  of 
the  people  is  directly  assailed ;  in  the  latter,  an  indirect  influence 
is  exercised  upon  the  people,  which  is  still  more  to  be  dreaded. 

As  the  rulers  of  democratic  nations  are  almost  always  expo9ed| 
to  the  suspicion  of  dishonourable  conduct,  they  in  some  mea.siire 
lend  the  authority  of  the  government  to  the  base  practices  of  which 
they  are  accused.  They  thus  afford  an  example  which  must  prove 
discouraging  to  the  struggles  of  virtuous  independence,  and  must 
foster  the  secret  calculations  of  a  vicious  ambition.  If  it  be  assert- 
ed that  evil  passions  are  displayed  in  all  ranks  of  society  ;  that 
they  ascend  the  throne  by  hereditary  right ;  and  that  despicable 
characters  are  to  be  met  with  at  the  head  of  aristocratic  nations  as 
well  as  in  the  sphere  of  a  democracy ;  this  objeetion  has  but  little 
weight  in  my  estimation.  The  corruption  of  men  who  have  casually 
risen  to  power  has  a  course  and  vulgar  infection  in  it,  which  ren- 
ders it  contagious  to  the  multitude.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  a 
kind  of  aristocratic  refinement,  and  an  air  of  grandeur  in  the  de- 
pravity of  the  great,  which  frequently  prevents  it  from  spreading 
abroad. 

The  people  can  never  penetrate  the  perplexing  labyrinth  of  court 
intrigue,  and  it  will  always  have  difficulty  in  detecting  the  turjiitude 
which  lurks  under  elegant  manners,  refined  tastes,  and  graceful  Ian- 
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guage.  But  to  pillage  the  public  purse,  and  to  vend  the  favours  of 
the  stale,  are  arts  which  the  meanest  villain  may  comprehend,  and 
hope  to  practice  in  his  t.um. 

In  reality  it  is  far  less  prejudicial  to  be  a  witness  to  the  immo»\ 
rality  of  the  great,  than  to  that  immorality  which  leads  to  greatness.  \ 
In  a  democracy,  private  citizens  see  a  man  of  their  own  rank  in  life, 
who  rises  from  that  obscure  position,  and  who  becomes  possessed 
of  riches  and  of  power  in  a  few  years :  the  spectacle  excites  their 
surprise  ^nd  their  envy :  and  they  are  led  to  inquire  how  the  person 
who  was  yesterday  their  equal,  is  to-day  their  ruler.  To  attribute 
his  rise  to  his  talents  or  his  virtues  is  unpleasant ;  for  it  is  tacitly 
to  acknowledge  that  they  are  themselves  less  virtuous  and  less 
talented  than  he  was.  They  are  therefore  led  (and  not  unfre- 
quently  their  conjecture  is  a  correct  one),  to  impute  his  success 
mainly  to  some  of  his  defects ;  and  an  odious  mixture  is  thus  form- 
ed of  the  ideas  of  turpitude  and  power,  unworthiness  and  success, 
utility  and  dishonour. 


EFFORTS    OF    WHICH    A    DEMOCRACY    IS    CAPABLE. 

The  Union  has  only  had  one  struggle  hitherto  for  its  Existence. — Enthusiasm  at  the 
Commencement  of  the  War. — Indifference  toward  its  Close. — Difficulty  of  estab- 
lishing  a  military  Conscription  or  impressment  of  Seamen  in  America. — Why  a 
democratic  People  is  less  capable  of  sustained  Effort  than  another. 

I  HERE  warn  the  reader  that  I  speak  of  a  government  which  im- 
plicitly follows  the  real  desires  of  the  people,  and  not  of  a  govern- 
ment which  simply  commands  in  its  name.  Nothing  is  so  irresisti- 
ble as  a  tyrannical  power  commanding  in  the  name  of  the  people^ 
because,  while  it  exercises  that  moral  influence  which  belongs  to 
the  decisions  of  the  majority,  it  acts  at  the  same  time  with  the 
promptitude  and  the  tenacity  of  a  single  man. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  what  degree  of  exertion  a  democratic  govern- 
ment may  be  capable  of  making,  at  a  crisis  in  the  history  of  the 
nation.  But  no  great  democratic  republic  has  hitherto  existed  in 
the  world.  To  style  the  oligarchy  which  ruled  over  France  in 
V2 
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ilivit  n.imr,  wnuM  be  to  offer  an  insult  to  the  republ 
<.^ .  irif.,.  fit.    The  United  States  afford  the  first  exar 
il. 

11, 111  .111  Inioii  has  now  subsisted  for  half  a  century 
•A  \\h\vU  lime  its  existence  has  only  once  been  attac 
itiiii.j  iln-  war  of  independence.     At  the  commence! 
11^'  wnr,  \iiiious  occurrences  took  place  which  betok- 
nhnan  /I'lil  for  the  ser%'ice  of  the  country.*     But  a; 
i<  [iroli-iiiireil,  symptoms  of  private  egotism  begaa  to  s 
'.     N'l  itiimcy  was  poured  into  the  pvibhc  treasurj- ; 
"ilil  U-  r.ijseii  to  join  the  army ;  the  people  wished  tc 
|u  ;i[|.  lu'c.  but  was  very  ill  disposed  to  undergo  the  pi 
-vlii.li   ;il.-mL'   it  coutd  be  obtained.     "Tax  laws," 
ill  till'  F.'ik'ralisi(No.  12),  "have  in  vain  been  multip 
Oll■^;  In  iT.t'orce  the  colleclion  have  in  vain  been  tried 
,11 1'l.iliiiii  has  been  uniformly  disappointed  ;  and  the  ti 
III'  sl.itis  Lave  remained  empty.     The  popular  sysle 
ihiiii  iiiliiTfiit  in  the  nature  of  popular  government,  ( 
111  ilii.'  rcwi  scarcity  of  money  incident  to  a  lan^il 
M.iir.'  Ill'  trade,  has  hitherto  defeated  every  experimen 
'.  .-lUviiuns  and  has  at  length  taught  the  different  I 
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ziental  war  be  carried  on  without  it  ?  The  Americans  have  not 
adopted  the  British  impressment  of  seamen,  and  they  have  nothing 
>hich  corresponds  to  the  French  system  of  maritime  conscription ; 
the  navy,  as  well  as  the  merchant  service,  is  supplied  by  voluntary 
engagement  But  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  a  people  can  sus- 
tain a  great  maritime  war,  without  having  recourse  to  one  or  the 
other  of  these  two  systems.  Indeed,  the  Union,  which  has  fought 
with  some  honour  upon  the  seas,  has  never  possessed  a  very  numer- 
ous fleet,  and  the  equipment  of  the  small  number  of  American  ves- 
sels has  always  been  excessively  expensive. 

[The  remark  that  **  in  America  the  use  of  conscription  is  unknown,  and 
men  are  induced  to  enlist  by  bounties,"  is  not  exactly  correct.  During  the 
last  war  with  Great  Britain,  the  state  of  New  York,  in  October,  1814  (see 
the  laws  of  that  session,  p.  15),  passed  an  act  to  raise  troops  for  the  defence 
of  the  state,  in  which  the  whole  body  of  the  militia  were  directed  to  be  class- 
ed, and  each  class  to  furnish  one  soldier,  so  as  to  make  up  the  whole  num- 
ber of  12,000  directed  to  be  raised.  In  case  of  the  refusal  of  a  class  to  fur- 
nish a  man,one  was  to  be  detached  from  them  by  ballot,  and  was  compelled 
to  procure  a  substitute  or  serve  personally.  The  intervention  of  peace  ren- 
dered proceedings  under  the  act  unnecessary,  and  we  have  not,  therefore,  the 
light  of  experience  to  form  an  opinion  whether  such  a  plan  of  raising  a  mil- 
itary force  is  practicable.  Other  states  passed  similar  laws.  The  system  of 
classinsr  was  borrowed  from  the  practice  of  the  revolution. — American 
EdUor,] 

• 

I  have  heard  American  statesmen  confess  that  the  Union  will 
have  great  difficulty  in  maintaining  its  rank  on  the  seas,  without 
adopting  the  system  of  impressment  or  of  maritime  conscription  ;* 
but  the  difficulty  is  to  induce  the  people,  which  exercises  the 
supreme  authority,  to  submit  to  impressment  or  any  compulsory 
system. 

It  is  incontestable,  that  in  times  of  danger  a  free  people  displays 
far  more  energy  than  one  which  is  not  so.   But  I  incline  to  believe, 
that  this  is  more  especially  the  case  in  those  free  nations  in  which 
the  democratic  element  preponderates,     ^f  "^^isra^J ^rr*^rin?  ,^"1  Wi  \  .^ 
to  bejauch-bfittfiLadapted  for  the  peaceful  conduct  of  society,  or 
occasional  efforttrfTcrffarkable  Tlgor,  than  fbr  tEe  hardy  and" 
prolonged  enStrrance^rtETstOTTfis  which  cesctt!le^oliticar'exi§t=' ' 
ence  of  nations.     The  reason  is  very  evident;   it  is  enthusiasm 
which  prompts  men  to  expose  themselves  to  dangers  and  priva- 
tions ;   but   they  will   not  support  them  long  without  reflection. 
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lore  rail  \ilntion,  even  in  the  impulses  of  bravery,  th 
^itiribulv.1   to  them;  and   although  the  first  efforts 
li\  |i:i-^-i(in,  jiereeverance  is  maintained  by  a  distint 
f  ]nir|i«SL-  in  view.     A  portion  of  what  we  value  i; 
iiili'i  til  save  the  remainder. 

]<  ihi~  illsliiict  perception  of  the  future,  founded  up 
yiiwnt  and  an  enlightened  experience,  which  is  mos 
iiriiiiiu:  ill  tl<=raocracies.    The  populace  is  more  apt  t( 
wri :    iinil  if  its  present  sufferings  are  great,  it  is  ' 
i  ilif  >iill  greater  sufferings  attendant  upon  defeat  wi 

■  laiivf  Icntls  to  render  the  efforts  of  a  democratic  goi 
l»isf\(iini:  'han  those  of  an  aristocracy.     Not  onl; 
.■l;i",.-  U■^s  awakened  than  the  higher  orders  to  the 
III.  r~  vi  tlie  future,  but  they  are  liable  to  suffer  far 
Ml  prrsint  privations.    The  noble  exposes  his  life,  ini 
;!imMil  L;loryis  equal  to  the  chance  of  harm.  If  he  s 
;r  piniion  of  his  income  to  the  state,  he  deprives  hii 
t>\  ihf  pleasure  of  affluence  ;    but  to  the  poor  man  c 
liLiI  lij  11,.  pomp  or  renown  ;  and  the  imposts  whicl 
ilir  rirli  ;tre  fatal  to  him. 

{ 
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SELF-CONTROL   OF   THE   AMERICAN  DEMOCRACY. 

The  American  People  acquiesces  slowly,  or  freqaently  does  not  acquiesce  in  what  m  I 
beneficial  to  its  Interests. — The  faults  of  the  American  Democracy  are  for  the  most  / 
part  reparable.  ( 

The  difficulty  which  a  democracy  has  in  conquering  the  passions, 
and  in  subduing  the  exigencies  of  the  moment,  with  a  view  to  the 
future,  is  conspicuous  in  the  most  trivial  occurrences  in  the  United 
States.  The  people  which  is  surrounded  by  flatterers,  has  great 
difficulty  in  surmounting  its  inclinations ;  and  whenever  it  is  soli- 
cited to  undergo  a  privation  or  any  kind  of  inconvenience,  even  to 
attain  an  end  which  is  sanctioned  by  its  own  rational  conviction, 
it  almost  always  refuses  to  comply  at  first.  The  deference  of  the 
Americajns  to  the  laws  has  been  very  justly  applauded ;  but  it  must 
be  added,  that  in  America  the  legislation  is  made  by  the  people 
and  for  the  people.  Consequently,  in  the  United  States,  the  law 
favours  those  classes  which  are  most  interested  in  evading  it  else- 
where. It  may  therefore  be  supposed  that  an  offensive  law,  which 
should  not  be  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  immediate  utility,  would 
either  not  be  enacted  or  would  not  be  obeyed. 

In  America  there  is  no  law  against  fraudulent  bankruptcies ;  not 
because  they  aref  few,  but  because  there  are  a  great  number  of 
bankruptcies.  The  dread  of  being  prosecuted  as  a  bankrupt  acts 
with  more  intensity  upon  the  mind  of  the  majority  of  the  people, 
than  the  fear  of  being  involved  in  losses  or  ruin  by  the  failure  of 
other  parties ;  and  a  sort  of  guilty  tolerance  is  extended  by  the  pub- 
lic conscience,  to  an  offence  which  every  one  condemns  in  his  indi- 
vidual capacity.  In  the  new  states  of  the  southwest,  the  citizens 
generally  take  justice  into  their  own  hands,  and  murders  are  of  very 
frequent  occurrence.  This  arises  from  the  rude  manners  and  the 
ignorance  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  deserts,  who  do  not  perceive 
the  utility  of  investing  the  law  with  adequate  force,  and  who  pre- 
fer duels  to  prosecutions. 

Some  one  observed  to  me  one  day,  in  Philadelphia,  that  almost 
all  crimes  in  America  are  caused  by  the  abuse  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  which  the*  lower  classes  can  procure  in  great  abundance 
from  their  excessive  cheapness. — "  How  comes  it,"  said  I,  "  that 
you  do  not  put  a  duty  upon  brandy  ?" — ^^  Our  legislators,"  rejoined 
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my  informant,  "  have  frequently  thought  of  this  expedient ;  but 
the  task  of  putting  it  in  operation  is  a  difficult  one  :  a  revolt  might 
be  apprehended  ;  and  the  members  who  should  vote  for  a  law  of 
this  kind  would  be  sure  of  losing  their  seats." — "  Whence  I  am  to 
infer,"  I  replied,  "  that  the  drinking  population  constitutes  the  ma- 
jority in  your  country,  and  that  temperance  is  somewhat  unpopular." 

When  these  things  are  pointed  out  to  the  American  statesmen, 
they  content  themselves  with  assuring  you  that  time  will  operate 
the  necessary  change,  and  that  the  experience  of  evil  will  teach 
the  people  its  true  interests.  This  is  frequently  true:  although  a 
democracy  is  more  liable  to  error  than  a  monarch  or  a  body  of 
nobles,  the  chances  of  its  regaining  the  right  path,  when  once  it 
has  acknowledged  its  mistake,  are  greater  also ;  because  it  is  rarely 
embarrassed  by  internal  interests,  which  conflict  with  those  of  the 
majority,  and  resbt  the  authority  of  reason.  But  a  democracy  can 
only  obtain  truth  as  the  result  of  experience ;  and  many  nations 
may  forfeit  their  existence,  while  they  are  awaiting  the  conse- 
quences of  their  errors. 

The  great  privilege  of  the  Americans  does  not  simply  consist  in 
tlleir  being  more  enlightened  than  other  nations,  but  in  their  being 
able  to  repair  the  faults  they  may  commit.  To  which  it  must  be 
added,  that  a  democracy  cannot  derive  substantial  benefit  from  past 
experience,  unless  it  be  arrived  at  a  certain  pitch  of  knowledge  and 
civilization.  There  are  tribes  and  peoples  whose  education  has 
been  so  vicious,  and  whose  character  presents  so  strange  a  mixture 
of  passion,  of  ignorance,  and  of  erroneous  notions  upon  all  sub- 
jects, that  they  are  unable  to  discern  the  cause  of  their  own  wretch- 
edness, and  they  fall  a  sacrifice  to  ills  with  which  they  are  unac- 
quainted. 

I  have  crossed  vast  tracts  of  country  that  were  formerly  inhabited 
by  powerful  Indian  nations  which  are  now  extinct ;  I  have  mpelf 
passed  some  time  in  the  midst  of  mutilated  tribes,  which  see  the 
daily  decline  of  their  numerical  strength,  and  of  the  glory  of  their 
independence  ;  and  I  have  heard  these  Indians  themselves  antici- 
pate the  impending  doom  of  their  race.  Every  European  can  per- 
ceive means  which  would  rescue  these  unfortunate  beings  from 
inevitable  destruction.  They  alone  are  insensible*  to  the  expedient; 
they  feel  the  wo  which  year  after  year  heaps  upon  their  heads, 
but  they  will  perish  to  a  man  without  accepting  the  remedy.    It 
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would  be  necessary  to  employ  force  to  induce  them  to  submit  to 
the  protection  and  the  constraint  of  civilization. 

The  incessant  revolutions  which  have  convulsed  the  South  Amer- 
ican provinces  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  have  frequently 
been  adverted  to  with  astonishment,  and  expectations  have  been 
expressed  that  those  nations  would  speedily  return  to  their  natural 
state.  But  can  it  be  affirmed  that  the  turmoil  of  revolution  is  not 
actually  the  most  natural  state  of  the  South  American  Spaniards 
at  the  present  time  ?  In  that  country  society  is  plunged  into  diffi- 
culties from  which  all  its  effi^rts  are  insufficient  to  rescue  it  The 
inhabitants  of  that  fair  portion  of  the  western  hemisphere  seem 
obstinately  bent  on  pursuing  the  work  of  inwaigd  havoc.  If  they 
fall  into  a  momentary  repose  from  the  effects  of  exhaustion,  that 
repose  prepares  them  for  a  fresh  state  of  phrensy.  When  I  con^der 
their  condition,  which  alternates  between  misery  and  crime,  I  should 
be  inclined  to  believe  that  despotism  itself  would  be  a  benefit  to 
them,  if  it  were  possible  that  the  words  despotism  and  benefit  could 
ever  be  united  in  my  mind. 


CONDUCT   OF    FOREIGN    AFFAIRS    BY    THE    AMERICAN    DEMOCRACY. 

Direction  given  to  the  foreign  Policy  of  the  United  States  by  Washington  and  Jeffer- 
son.— Almost  all  the  defects  inherent  in  democratic  Institutions  are  brought  to  light 
in  the  Conduct  of  foreign  Affairs. — Their  advantages  are  less  perceptible. 

We  hfve  seen  that  the  federal  constitution  intrusts  the  perma- 
nent direction  of  the  external  interests  of  the  nation  to  the  president 
and  the  senate  ;*  which  tends  in  some  degree  to  detach  the  general 
foreign  policy  of  the  Union  from  the  control  of  the  people.  It  can- 
not therefore  be  asserted,  with  truth,  that  the  external  affairs  of 
state  are  conducted  by  the  democrac}'. 

The  policy  of  America  owes  its  rise  to  Washington,  and  after 

•  "  The  president,"  says  the  constitution,  art.  ii.,  sect.  2,  §  2,  "  shall  have  power, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  to  make  treaties,  provided  two 
thirds  of  the  senators  present  concur.^'  The  reader  is  reminded  that  the  senators 
mre  returned  for  a  term  of  six  years,  and  that  they  are  chosen  by  the  legislature  of 
each  state. 
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Tersiin,  who  established  those  principles  which  it  obst 
-ml  'iaw    Washington  said,  in  the  admirable  letter  w 
><'d  Id  hi.s  i'e)  low-citizens,  and  wbiuh  may  be  looked  i 
tical  bt'iiiitst  to  the  country: — 
;rf.it  ]  ule  of  conduct  for  us  in  regard  to  foreign  av 
■mllii^  our  commercial  relations,  to  have  with  thei 
'Inil  I  nnii-sion  as  possible.     So  far  as  we  have  air 
liii^^emtnU,  let  Iheni  be  fulfilled  with  perfect  good  f 

w  has  a  set  of  primary  interests,  which  to  us  have  n 
rcmcit'.'  ri-lation.    Hence,  she  must  be  engaged  in  freq 
■ies,  the  I'.iuses  of  which  are  essentially  foreign  to 
H.niT.  therefore,  it  must  be  unwise  in  us  to  iropli 
by  ;iriifiL'ial  ties,  in  the  ordinary  vicissitudes  of  her  ■ 
'  nrdijiHry  combinations  and  collisions  of  her  friend: 

letmhed  and  distant  situation  invites  and  enables  u 
ihri,  nnt    course.     If  we  remain  one  people,  undei 
TUL'timiiut,  the  period  is  not  far  off  when  we  may 
ijiiry  iVoiii  evternal  annoyance ;   when  we  may  take  ! 
-  H^  will  I'nuse  tbe  neutrality  we  may  at  any  time  res 
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ments,  in  a  respectable  defensive  posture,  we  may  safely  trust  to 
temporary  alliances  for  extraordinary  emergencies/' 

In  a  previous  part  of  the  same  letter,  Washington  makes  tha 
following  admirable  and  just  remark :  **  The  nation  which  indulges 
toward  another  an  habitual  hatred,  or  an  habitual  fondness  is,  in^ 
some  degree,  a  slave.  It  is  a  slave  to  its  animoaty  or  its  affection, 
either  of  which  is  sufficient  to  lead  it  astray  from  its  duty  and  its 
interest." 

The  political  conduct  of  Washington  was  always  guided  by 
these  maxims.  He  succeeded  in  maintaining  his  country  in  a  state 
of  peace,  while  all  the  other  nations  of  the  globe  were  at  war ;  and 
he  laid  it  down  as  a  fundamental  doctrine,  that  the  true  interest  of 
the  Americans  consisted  in  a  perfect  neutrality  with  regard  to  the 
internal  dissensions  of  the  European  powers. 

Jefferson  went  still  fartiier,  and  introduced  a  maxim  into  the 
policy  of  the  Union,  which  afl^rms,  that  ^^  the  Americans  ought 
never  to  solicit  any  privileges  from  foreign  nations,  in  order  not  to  1 
be  obliged  to  grant  similar  privileges  themselves."  '; 

These  two  principles,  which  were  so  plain  and  so  just  as  to  be 
adapted  to  the  capacity  of  the  populace,  have  greatly  simplified  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States.  As  the  Union  takes  no  part 
in  the  affairs  of  Europe,  it  has,  properly  speaking,  no  foreign  in- 
terests to  discuss,  since  it  has  at  present  no  powerful  neighbours  on 
the  American  continent  The  country  is  as  much  removed  from  \ 
the  passions  of  the  Old  World  by  its  position,  as  by  the  line  of 
policy  which  it  has  chosen ;  and  it  is  neither  called  upon  to  repu- 
diate nor  to  espouse  the  conflicting  interests  of  Europe ;  while  the 
dissensions  of  the  New  World  are  still  concealed  within  the  bosom 
of  the  future. 

The  Union  is  free  from  all  pre-existing  obligations ;  and  it  is 
consequently  enabled  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  the  old  nations 
of  Europe,  without  being  obliged,  as  they  are,  to  make  the  best 
of  the  past,  and  to  adapt  it  to  their  present  circumstances ;  or  to 
accept  that  immense  inheritance  which  they  derive  from  their  fore- 
fathers —  an  inheritance  of  glory  mingled  with  calamities,  and  of 
alliances  conflicting  with  national  antipathies.  The  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States  is  reduced  by  its  very  nature  to  await  the 
chances  of  the  future  history  of  the  nation :  and  for  the  present  it 
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I  consists  more  in  abstaining  from  interference  than  in  exerting  its 

I  activity. 

It  is  therefore  very  difficult  to  ascertain,  at  present,  what  degree 
of  sagacity  the  American  democracy  will  display  in  the  conduct  of 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  country ;  and  upon  this  point  its  adversa- 
ries, as  well  as  its  advocates,  must  suspend  their  judgement.  As 
for  myself,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  avowing  my  conviction,  that  it 
is  most  especially  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  relations,  that  demo- 
cratic governments  appear  to  me  to  be  decidedly  inferior  to  gov- 
ernments carried  on  upon  different  principles.  Experience,  in- 
struction, and  habit,  may  almost  always  succeed  in  creating  a  species 
of  practical  discretion  in  democracies,  and  that  science  of  the  daily 
occurrences  of  life  which  is  called  good  sense.  Good  sense  may 
suffice  to  direct  the  ordinary  course  of  society ;  and  among  a  peo- 
ple whose  education  has  been  provided  for,  the  advantages  of 
democratic  liberty  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  country  may  more 
than  compensate  for  the  evils  inherent  in  a  democratic  government 
But  such  is  not  always  the  case  in  the  mutual  relations  of  foreign 
nations. 

Foreign  politics  demand  scarcely  any  of  those  qualities  which  a 

1  democracy  possesses ;  and  they  require,  on  the  contrary,  the  perfect 
use  of  almost  all  those  faculties  in  which  it  is  deficient.  Demo- 
cracy is  favourable  to  the  increase  of  the  internal  resources  of  a 
state ;  il  tends  to  diffuse  a  moderate  independence ;  it  promotes  the 
growth  of  public  spirit,  and  fortifies  the  respect  which  is  entertain- 
ed for  law  in  all  classes  of  society :  and  these  are  advantages  which 
!  only  exercise  an  indirect  influence  over  the  relations  which  one 
j  people  bears  to  another.  But  a  democracy  is  unable  to  regulate 
the  details  of  an  important  undertaking,  to  persevere  in  a  design, 
and  to  work  out  its  execution  in  the  presence  of  serious  obstacles. 
It  cannot  combine  its  measures  with  secrecy,  and  will  not  await 
their  consequences  with  patience.  These  are  qualities  which  more 
especially  belong  to  an  individual  or  to  an  aristocracy ;  and  they 
are  precisely  the  means  by  which  an  individual  people  attains  a 
predominant  position. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  we  observe  the  natural  defects  of  aristocracy, 
we  shall  find  that  their  influence  is  comparatively  innoxious  in  the 
direction  of  the  external  affairs  of  a  state.  The  capital  fault  -of 
which  aristocratic  bodies  may  be  accused,  is  that  they  are  more 
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apt  to  contrive  their  own  advantage  than  that  of  the  mass  of  the 
people.  In  foreign  politics  it  is  rare  for  the  interest  of  the  aristo- 
cracy to  be  in  any  way  distinct  from  that  of  the  people. 

The  propensity  which  democracies  have  to  obey  the  impulse  of 
passion  rather  than  the  suggestions  of  prudence,  and  to  abandon  a 
mature  design  for  the  gratification  of  a  momentary  caprice,  was 
very  clearly  seen  in  America  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  French 
revolution.  It  was  then  as  evident  to  the  simplest  capacity  as  it  is 
at  the  present  time,  that  the  interests  of  the  Americans  forbade 
them  to  take  any  part  in  the  contest  which  was  about  to  deluge 
Europe  with  blood,  but  which  could  by  no  means  injure  the  welfare 
of  their  own  country.  Nevertheless  the  sympathies  of  the  people 
declared  themselves  with  so  much  violence  in  behalf  of  France, 
that  nothing  but  the  inflexible  character  of  Washington,  and  the 
immense  popularity  which  he  enjoyed,  could  have  prevented  the 
Americans  from  declaring  war  against  England.  And  even  then, 
the  exertions,  which  the  austere  reason  of  that  great  man  made  to 
repress  the  generous  but  imprudent  passions  of  his  fellow-citizens, 
very  nearly  deprived  him  of  the  sole  recompense  which  he  had 
ever  claimed  —  that  of  his  country's  love.  The  majority  then  rep- 
robated the  line  of  policy  which  he  adopted,  and  which  has  since 
been  unanimously  approved  by  the  nation.* 

If  the  constitution  and  the  favour  of  the  public  had  not  intrusted 
the  direction  of  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  country  to  Washington, 
it  is  certain  that  the  American  nation  would  at  that  time  have 
taken  the  very  measures  which  it  now  condemns. 

Almost  all  the  nations  which  have  exercised  a  powerful  influ- 
ence upon  the  destinies  of  the  world,  by  conceiving,  following  up, 

*  See  the  fifth  Tolume  of  Marshall's  Life  of  Washin^on.  "  In  a  goTemment  con- 
stituted like  that  of  the  United  States,^'  he  says,  "  it  is  impossible  for  the  chief  ma- 
gistrate, however  firm  he  may  be,  to  oppose  for  any  length  of  time  the  torrents  of 
popular  opinion :  and  the  prevalent  opinion  of  that  day  seemed  to  incline  to  war. 
In  fact,  in  the  session  of  congress  held  at  the  time,  it  was  frequently  seen  that  Wash- 
ington had  lost  the  majority  in  the  house  of  representatives.''  The  violence  of  the 
language  used  against  him  in  public  was  extreme,  and  in  a  political  meeting  they 
did  not  scruple  to  compare  him  indirectly  to  the  treacherous  Arnold.  "  By  the  oppo- 
sition," says  Marshall,  "  the  friends  of  the  administration  were  declared  to  be  an 
aristocratic  and  corrupt  faction,  who,  from  a  desire  to  introduce  monarchy,  were  hos- 
tile to  France,  and  under  the  influence  of  Britain  ;  that  they  were  a  paper  nobility, 
whose  extreme  sensibility  at  every  measure  which  threatened  the  funds,  induced  a 
tame  submission  to  injuries  and  insults,  which  the  interests  and  honour  of  the  nation 
required  them  to  resist." 
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eslgiis  —  froca  Ihe  Komans  to  the  t!iie;)Mi 
>y  aristocratic  institutions.  Nor  wiD  tbis  b« 
vhen  we  recoiled  that  nolbing  in  Uic  vroM 
y  of  purpose  as  an  aristocracy.  The  mass  of 
t  astray  by  ignorance  or  pasion ;  the  nundof 
,  and  his  perseverance  in  bis  tlefagns  may  be 
h  a  king  is  not  immortal ;  but  an  aristocnitic 
to  be  led  astray  by  the  blandishments  of  in- 
merous  enough  to  yield  reailily  to  th« 
reflecting  passion :  it  baa  the  energy  of  a  ftnn 
'idual,  added  to  the  giowcr  which  it  denvs 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

r  THE   REAL  ADVANTAGES  ARE  WHICH  AMERICAN   SOCIETY  DERIVES 
FROM   THE   GOVERNMENT  OF   THE   DEMOCRACY. 

EFORE  I  enter  upon  the  subject  of  the  present  chapter,  I  am  in- 
d  to  remind  the  reader  of  what  I  have  more  than  once  adverted 
1  the  course  of  this  book.  The  political  institutions  of  the 
ed  States  appear  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  forms  of  government 
;h  a  democracy  may  adopt :  but  I  do  not  regard  the  American 
titution  as  the  best,  or  as  the  only  one  which  a  democratic 
»Ie  may  establish.  In  showing  the  advantages  which  the 
sricans  derive  from  the  government  of  democracy,  I  am  there- 
very  far  from  meaning,  or  from  believing,  that  similar  advan- 
B  can  be  obtained  only  from  the  same  laws. 


ULAL  TENDENCY  OF  THE  LAWS  UNDER  THE  RULE  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
DEMOCRACY,  AND  HABITS  OF  THOSE  WHO  APPLY  THEM. 

t»  of  a  democratic  GoTerament  easy  to  be  discovered. — Its  AdTantages  only  to 
liscemed  by  long  Observation. — Democracy  in  America  often  inexpert,  but  the 
leral  Tendency  of  the  Laws  advantageous. — In  the  American  Democracy  public 
leers  have  no  permanent  Interests  distinct  from  those  of  the  Migority. — Result 
this  State  of  Things. 


HE  defects  and  the  weaknesses  o^a  democratic  government 

very  readily  be  discovered ;  they  are  demonstrated  by  the  most 

*ant  instances,  while  its  beneficial  influence  is  less  .perceptibly 

cised.    A  single  glance  suffices  to  detect  its  evil  consequences, 
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only  be  discerned  by  long  obserratioD. 
iIpiiinLTacy  are  frequently  defective  or 
«  iilkii'k  vested  lights,  or  give  a  sanc- 

r  (l,L(i'_'t:nuis  to  the  carniuunity ;  but  even  if 
ii|uliiI  ihanc;es  which  they  under^  would 
■i  ii,  iliiTi,  tliat  the  American  republics  pnw- 

iif  laws,  a  d'lstinction  must  be  carefiiDy  oV 
;it  \v  hich  ihey  aim,  and  the  means  by  viiicb 
ii;il  (.111! ;  between  their  absolute  and  their 
ii  bi'  llic  intention  of  the  legislator  to  favour 
itJiil)"  al  tlic  expense  of  the  majority,  and  if 
;iri'  --'1  combined  as  to  accomplish  the  object 
I  1(M-I  possible  expense  of  time  and  exer- 
.1.11  Jinwn  up,  although  its  purpose  be  bad; 
IS  it  is,  the  greater  is  the  mischief  which  it 

■Dt-rally  tend  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
niiuitjcr ;  for  they  emanate  from  a  majorit)'  of  the 
;  si]|)jiit  to  error,  but  who  cannot  have  an  interest 
nwii  iulvantage.  The  laws  of  an  aristocracy  tend, 
liF  ciiDCfntrale  wealth  and  power  in  the  hands  of 
Mii'-L'  an  aristocracy,  by  its  very  nature,  constitutes 
11.1}  tlii'refore  be  asserted,  as  a  general  propositioD, 
ik'niocracy,  in  the  conduct  of  its  legislation, 
^.ihan  that  of  an  aristocracy. 
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Let  us  now  imagine  a  community  so  organized  by  nature,  or  by 
its  constitution,  that  it  can  support  the  transitory  action  of  bad 
laws,  and  that  it  can  await,  without  destruction,  the  general  ten- 
dency of  the  legislation :  we  shall  then  be  able  to  conceive  that  a 
democratic  government,  notwithstanding  its  defects,  will  be  most 
fitted  to  conduce  to  the  prosperity  of  this  community.  This  is  pre- 
^i8ely  what  has  occurred  in  the  United  States ;  and  I  repeat,  what 
I  have  before  remarked,  that  the  great  advantage  of  the  Americans 
consists  in  their  being  able  to  commit  faults  which  they  may  after- 
ward repair. 

An  analogous  observation  may  be  made  respecting  public  offi- 
cers. It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  American  democracy  frequently 
ens  in  the  choice  of  the  individuals  to  whom  it  intrusts  the  power 
of  the  administration ;  but  it  is  more  difficult  to  say  why  the  state 
prospers  under  their  rule.  In  the  first  place  it  is  to  be  remarked, 
that  if  in  a  democratic  state  the  governors  have  less  honesty  and 
less  capacity  than  elsewhere,  the  governed  on  the  other  hand  are 
more  enlightened  and  more  attentive  to  their  interests.  As  the 
people  in  democracies  is  more  incessantly  vigilant  in  its  affairs,  and 
more  jealous  of  its  rights,  it  prevents  its  representatives  from  aban- 
doning that  general  Ime  of  conduct  which  its  own  interest  pre- 
scribes. In  the  second  place,  it  must  be  remembered  that  if  the 
democratic  ma^strate  b  more  apt  to  misuse  his  power,  he  pos- 
sesses it  for  a  shorter  period  of  time.  But  there  is  yet  another 
reason  which  is  still  more  general  and  conclusive.  It  is  no  doubt 
of  importance  to  the  welfare  of  nations  that  they  should  be  gov- 
erned by  men  of  talents  and  virtue ;  but  it  is  perhaps  still  more  im- 
portant thafc  the  interests  of  those  men  should  not  differ  from  the 
interests  of  the  community  at  large ;  for  if  such  were  the  case, 
virtues  of  a  high  order  might  become  useless,  and  talents  might  be 
turned  to  a  l>ad  account. 

I  say  that  it  is  important  that  tiie  interests  of  the  persons  in 
authority  should  not  conflict  vnth  or  oppose  the  interests  of  the 
community  at  large ;  but  I  do  not  insist  upon  their  having  the 
same  interests  as  the  whole  population,  because  I  am  not  aware  that 
such  a  state  of  things  ever  existed  in  any  country. 

No  political  form  has  hitherto  been  discovered,  which  is  equally 
favourable  to  the  prosperity  and  the  development  of  all  the  classes 
into  which  society  is  divided.    These  classes  continue  to  form,  as  it 
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in  number  of  distinct  nations  in  the  same  nation ;  and 
is  shnwn  that  it  is  no  less  dangerous  to  place  the  fate 
es  t-xrlusively  in  the  hands  of  any  one  of  them,  than 
one  people  the  arbiterof  the  destiny  of  another.  Whoi 

f   poor  make  the  laws,  that  of  the   rich   incurs  very 

The  advantage  of  democracy  does  not  consist,  there- 

iiractimfs  been  asserted,  in  favouring  the  prosperity  of 

ilv  in    contributing  to   the  well-being  of  the  greatest 

^ho  (ire  intrusted  with  the  direction  of  pubhc  affairs  in 
tritcs,  are  fretjuently  inferior,  both  in  point  of  capacity 
ity,  lo  those  whom  aristocratic  institutions  would  raise 
iiLl  ih.'ir  interest  is  identified  and  confounded  with  that 
ity  of  tlii^ir  fellow-citizens.     They  may  frequently  be 
llrqutntly  mistake;  but  they  will  never  systematically 
lit  mniluct  opposed  to  the  will  of  the  majority  ;  andit 
tliat  ihey  should  give  a  dangerous  or  an  excIuaveteB- 
L'ovemmeut. 

(Iniinistratinn  of  a  democratic  magistrate  is   a  mere 
"hirh  only  occurs  during  the  short  period  for  which 
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of  the  community,  since  a  numerous  body  of  citizens  belongs  to 
the  aristocracy,  without  being  invested  with  official  functions.  The 
aristocratic  magistrate  is  therefore  constantly  supported  by  a  por- 
tion of  the  community,  as  well  as  by  the  government  of  which  he 
is  a  member. 

The  common  purpose  which  connects  the  interest  of  the  magis- 
trates in  aristocracies,  with  that  of  a  portion  of  their  contempora- 
ries, identifies  it  with  that  of  future  generations ;  their  influence 
belongs  to  the  future  as  much  as  to  the  present.  The  aristocratic 
magistrate  is  urged  at  the  same  time  toward  the  same  point,  by  the 
passions  of  the  community,  by  his  own,  and  I  may  almost  add,  by 
those  of  his  posterity.  Is  it,  then,  wonderful  that  he  does  not  re- 
«st  such  repeated  impulses  ?  r  And,  indeed,  aristocracies  are  often 
carried  away  by  the  spirit  of  their  order  without  being  corrupted 
by  it;  and  they  unconsciously  fashion  society  to  their  own  ends, 
and  prepare  it  for  their  own  descendants. 

The  English  aristocracy  is  perhaps  the  most  liberal  which  ever 
existed,  and  no  body  of  men  has  ever,  uninterruptedly,  furnished  so 
many  honorable  and  enlightened  individuals  to  the  government  of 
a  country.  It  cannot,  however,  escape  observation,  that  in  the 
legislation  of  England  the  good  of  the  poor  has  been  sacrificed  to 
the  advantage  of  the  rich,  and  the  rights  of  the  majority  to  the 
privileges  of  the  few.  The  consequence  is,  that  England,  at  the 
present  day,  combines  the  extremes  of  fortune  in  the  bosom  of  her 
society ;  and  her  perils  and  calamities  are  almost  equal  to  her 
power  and  her  renown. 

In  the  United  States,  where  the  public  officers  have  no  interests 
to  promote  connected  with  their  caste,  the  general  and  constant  in-, 
fluence  of  the  government  is  beneficial,  although  the  individuals 
who  conduct  it  are  frequently  unskilful  and  sometimes  contempti- 
ble. There  is,  indeed,  a  secret  tendency  in  democratic  institutions 
to  render  the  exertions  of  the  citizens  subservient  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  community,  notwithstanding  their  private  vices  and  mistakes; 
while  in  aristocratic  institutions  there  is  a  secret  propensity,  which, 
notwithstanding  the  talents  and  the  virtue  of  those  who  conduct 
the  government,  leads  them  to  contribute  to  the  evils  which  op- 
press their  fellow-creatures.  In  aristocratic  governments  public 
men  may  frequently  do  injuries  which  they  do  not  intend  ;  and  in 
democratic  states  they  produce  advantages  which  they  never 
thought  of. 


1 
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PrBLlC  SPIRIT  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

tintl— Pairioiinn  of  ReeMtion.— Theii  differi 

OElnveto  srqum  tbe  Mcond  whan  (he  Snl  btsAi 

IBS  lo  acquire  it.— lolerrai  of  th«  iDdindoal  intuiMtdr  WWiMglrf 

;  Cgonlij'. 

3e  sort  of  patriotic  attachmeAt  which  princapBlIy  arisa 
tioi^tive,  disinterested,  and  undefinable  fct-ling  wluch 
dfections  of  man  ui(h  his  birthplnce.  Tliis  natural 
iltetl  to  a  (asle  for  ancient  customs,  and  to  a  reverence 
raditions  of  Uie  past ;  those  who  cherish  it  love  tbdr 
ey  love  the  mansion  of  their  bihers.  They  enjoy  th« 
hich  it  a^ords  them  ;  they  cling  to  the  peaneful  haiuts 
ive  contracted  vithin  its  bosom ;  they  are  altachtMl  lo 
ices  which  it  awakens,  and  they  are  even  plesicd  hf 
jedience  in  which  they  are  placed.  This  patriotism  U 
nulated  by  religious  eathusiasin,  and  tlieo  it  is  cbju- 
r  the  most  prodigious  elforts.  It  is  in  ilsclf  a  tdtid  of 
nes  not  ruHson,  but  it  acts  from  the  impuW  of  fiutb 
;nT.    By  some  oatiDDs  the  monarch  has  been  re 
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ing ;  it  is  coeval  with  the  spread  of  knowledge,  it  is  nurtured  by 
the  laws,  it  grows  by  the  exercise  of  civil  rights,  and  in  the  end,  it 
is  confounded  with  the  personal  interest  of  the  citizen.  A  man 
comprehends  the  jJtQuence  which  the  prosperity  of  his  country  has 
upon  his  own  welfare;  he  is  aware  that  the  laws  authorize  him  to 
contribute  his  assistance  to  that  prosperity,  and  he  labours  to  pro- 
mote it  as  a  portion  of  his  interest  in  the  first  place,  and  as  a  portion 
of  his  right  in  the  second 

But  epochs  sometimes  occur,  in  the  course  of  the  existence  of  a 
nation,  at  which  the  ancient  customs  of  a  people  are  changed, 
public  morality  destroyed,  religious  belief  disturbed,  and  the  spell 
of  tradition  broken,  while  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  is  yet  imper- 
fect, and  the  civil  rights  of  the  community  are  ill  secured,  or  con- 
fined within  very  narrow  limits.  The  country  then  assumes  a  dim  | 
and  dubious  shape  in  the  eyes  of  the  citizens ;  they  no  longer  be-  ' 
hold  it  in  the  soil  which  they  inhabit,  for  that  soil  is  to  them  a  dull 
inanimate  clod ;  nor  in  the  usages  of  their  forefathers,  which  they 
have  been  taught  to  look  upon  as  a  debasing  yoke ;  nor  in  religion, 
for  of  that  they  doubt ;  nor  in  the  laws,  which  do  not  originate  in 
their  own  authority ;  nor  in  the  legislator,  whom  they  fear  and 
despise.  The  country  is  lost  to  their  senses,  they  can  neither  dis- 
cover it  imder  its  own,  nor  under  borrowed  features,  and  they  in- 
trench themselves  within  the  dull  precincts  of  a  narrow  egotism. 
They  are  emancipated  from  prejudice,  without  having  acknowledged 
the  empire  of  reason ;  they  are  animated  neither  by  the  instinctive 
patriotism  of  monarchical  subjects,  nor  by  the  thinking  patriotism 
of  repubhcan  citizens ;  but  they  have  stopped  half-way  between 
the  two,  in  the  midst  of  confusion  and  of  distress. 

In  this  predicament,  to  retreat  is  impossible ;  for  a  people  cannot 
restore  the  vivacity  of  its  earlier  times,  any  more  than  a  man  can 
return  to  the  innocence  and  the  bloom  of  childhood :  such  things 
may  be  regretted,  but  they  cannot  be  renewed.  The  only  thing, 
then,  which  remains  to  be  done,  is  to  proceed,  and  to  accelerate 
the  union  of  private  with  public  interests,  since  the  period  of  dis- 
interested patriotism  is  gone  by  for  ever. 

I  am  certainly  very  far  firom  averring,  that,  in  order  to  obtain 
this  result,  the  exercise  of  political  rights  should  be  immediately 
granted  to  all  the  members  of  the  commimity.  But  I  maintain 
that  the  most  powerful,  and  perhaps  the  only  means  of  interesting 
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,rL'  (if  their  lountry,  which  we  still  possess,  is  to 
;iki-rs  in  ihe  government.     At  the  present  time 
>  to  Hie  to  be  iDSeparable  from  the  exercise  of 

nrjii  1  liold  that  the  number  of  citizens  -will  be 
1  or  ileLTi'ase  in   Europe  in   proportion   as  those 
l.-il. 

St:ilos,  tliL-  inhabitants  were  thrown  but  as  yester- 
1  w  hiih  iht\  now  occupy,  and  they  brought  odthcT 
iliniis  wiih  them  there;  they  meet  each  other  for 
li  nil  iittvious  acquaintance;  in  short,  the  instinc- 
ir  country  can  scarcely  exist  in  their  minds;  bat 
a-  xi'^l'uis  an  interest  in  the  affairs  of  his  town- 
,  ami  ol  (he  whole  state,  as  if  they  were  his  own. 
It',  in  hi^  s[)here,  lakes  an  active  part  in  the  gow- 
\y 

VIS  in  ihi'  United  States  are  alive  to  the  perceptioo 
LM'ii :mi1  by  the  general  prosperity  upon  their  own 
ij].1l>  as  this  obsenalion  is,  it  is  one  which  is  but 
liy  the  people.     But  in  America  the  people  regard 
*  tin-  rovih  of  its  own  exertions ;  the  citizen  looks 

111'  ilie  pubhc  as  his  private  interest,  and  he  co- 
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of  public  or  of  private  undertakings ;  or,  in  short,  of  anything 

t  all,  except  it  be  of  the  climate  and  the  soil ;   and  even  then 

mericans  will  be  found  ready  to  defend  either  the  one  or  the  other, 

if  they  had  been  contrived  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  country. 

In  our  times,  option  must  be  made  between  the  patriotism  of  all 

«md  the  government  of  a  few ;  for  the  force  and  activity  which  the 

£rst  confers,  are  irreconcilable  with  the  guarantees  of  tranquillity 

"^¥hich  the  second  iiimishes. 


NOnON   OF   BIGHTS   IN   THE   UNnSD  STATES. 

Ifo  great  People  without  a  Notion  of  Rights.— How  the  Notion  of  Rights  can  be  given 
to  a  People. — Respect  of  Rights  in  the  United  States. — Whence  it  arises. 

After  the  idea  of  virtue,  I  am  acquainted  with  no  higher  prin- 
ciple than  that  of  right;;  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  these  two 
ideas  are  commingled  in  one.  The  idea  of  rightsis  simply  that  of 
virtue  introduced  into  the  political  world.  It  is  the  idea  of  right"^ 
which  enabled  men  to  define  anarchy  and  tyranny ;  and  which 
taught  them  to  remain  independent  without  arrogance,  as  well  as  to 
obey  without  servility.  The  man  who  submits  to  violence  is  de- 
based by  his  compliance;  but  when  he  obeys  the  mandate  of  one 
who  possesses  that  right  of  authority  which  he  acknowledges  in  a 
fellow-creature,  he  rises  in  some  measure  above  the  person  who 
delivers  the  command.  There  are  no  great  men  without  virtue, 
and  there  are  no  great  nations — it  may  also  be  added  that  there 
would  be  no  society — without  the  notion  of  rights;  for  what  is 
the  condition  of  a  mass  of  rational  and  intelligent  beings  who  are 
only  united  together  by  the  bond  of  force  ? 

I  am  persuaded  that  the  only  means  which  we  possess  at  the 
present  time  of  inculcating  the  notion  of  rights,  and  of  rendering  it, 
as  it  were,  palpable  to  the  senses,  is  to  invest  all  the  members  of 
the  community  with  the  peaceful  exercise  of  certain  rights :  this  is 
very  clearly  seen  in  children,  who  are  men  without  the  strength 
and  the  experience  of  manhood.  When  a  child  begins  to  move  in 
the  midst  of  the  objects  which  surround  him,  he  is  instinctively  led 
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to  turn  eTerything  which  he  can  lay  his  hands  upon  to  his  own 
purpose ;  he  has  no  notion  of  the  property  of  others ;  but  as  he 
gradually  learns  the  value  of  things,  and  begins  to  perceive  that 
he  may  in  his  turn  be  deprived  of  his  possessions  he  becomes  more 
circumspect,  and  he  observes  those  rights  in  others  which  he  wishes 
to  have  respected  in  himself.  The  principle  which  the  child  de- 
rives from  the  possession  of  his  toys,  is  taught  to  the  man  by  the 
objects  which  he  may  call  his  own.  In  America  those  complaints 
against  property  in  general,  which  are  so  frequent  in  Europe,  are 
never  heard,  because  in  America  there  are  no  paupers ;  and  as 
every  one  has  property  of  his  own  to  defend,  every  one  recognises 
the  principle  upon  which  he  holds  it. 

The  same  thing  occurs  in  the  political  world.  In  America  the  low- 
est classes  have  conceived  a  very  high  notion  of  political  rights, 
because  they  exercise  those  rights ;  and  they  refrain  from  attacking 
those  of  other  people,  in  order  to  ensure  their  own  from  attack. 
While  in  Europe  the  same  classes  sometimes  recalcitrate  even 
against  the  supreme  power,  the  American  submits  without  a  mur- 
mur to  the  authority  of  the  pettiest  magistrate. 

This  truth  is  exemplified  by  the  most  trivial  details  of  national 
peculiarities.  In  France  very  few  pleasures  are  exclusively  re- 
serv'ed  for  the  higher  classes ;  the  poor  are  admitted  wherever  the 
rich  are  received ;  and  they  consequently  behave  with  propriety, 
and  respect  whatever  contributes  to  the  enjoyments  in  which  they 
themselves  participate.  In  England,  where  wealth  has  a  monopoly 
of  amusement  as  well  as  of  power,  complaints  are  made  that 
whenever  the  poor  happen  to  steal  into  the  enclosures  which  are 
reserved  for  the  pleasures  of  the  rich,  they  commit  acts  of  wanton 
mischief:  can  this  be  wondered  at,  since  care  has  been  taken  that 
they  should  have  nothing  to  lose  1 

The  government  of  the  democracy  brings  the  notion  of  political 
rights  to  the  level  of  the  humblest  citizens,  just  as  the  dissemina- 
tion of  wealth  brings  the  notion  of  property  within  the  reach  of 
all  the  members  of  the  community ;  and  I  confess  that,  to  my 
mmd,  this  is  one  of  its  greatest  advantages.  I  do  not  assert  that 
it  is  easy  to  teach  men  to  exercise  political  rights ;  but  I  maintain 
that  when  it  is  passible,  the  effects  which  result  from  it  are  highly 
important :  and  I  add  that  if  there  ever  was  a  time  at  which  such 
an  attempt  ought  to  be  made,  that  time  is  our  own.     It  is  clear 
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tli2Li  the  influence  of  religious  belief  is  shaken,  and  that  the  notion 
of  divine  rights  is  declining ;  it  is  evident  that  public  morality  is 
>dtiated,  and  the  notion  of  moral  rights  is  also  disappearing :  these 
are  general  symptoms  of  the  substitution  of  argument  for  faith,  and 
of  'calculation  for  the  impulses  of  sentiment     If,  in  the  midst  of 
this  general  disruption,  you  do  not  succeed  in  connecting  the  notion 
of  rights  with  that  of  personal  interest,  which  is  the  only  immu- 
table point  in  the  human  heart,  what  means  will  you  have  of  gov- 
erning the  world  except  by  fear?     When  I  am  told  that  since  the 
laws  are  weak  and  the  populace  is  wild,  since  passions  are  excited 
and  the  authority  of  virtue  is  paralyzed,  no  measures  must  be  taken 
to  increase  the  rights  of  the  democracy ;  I  reply,  that  it  is  for  these 
very  reasons  that  some  measures  of  the  kind  must  be  taken ;  and  I 
am   persuaded    that    governments   are    still    more  interested   in 
taking  them  than  society  at  large,  because  governments  are  liable 
to  be  destroyed,  and  society  cannot  perish. 

I  am  not,  however,  inclined  to  exaggerate  the  example  which 
America  furnishes.  In  those  states  the  people  was  invested  with 
political  rights  at  a  time  when  they  could  scarcely  be  abused,  for 
the  citizens  were  few  in  number  and  simple  in  their  manners.  As 
they  have  increased,  the  Americans  have  not  augmented  the  power 
of  the  democracy,  but  they  have,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  ex- 
tended its  dominions. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  moment  at  which  political  rights 
are  granted  to  a  people  that  had  before  been  without  them,  is  a 
very  critical,  though  it  be  a  very  necessary  one.  A  child  may  kill 
before  he  is  aware  of  the  value  of  life ;  and  he  may  deprive  another 
person  of  his  property  before  he  is  aware  that  his  own  may  be 
taken  away  from  him.  The  lower  orders,  when  first  they  are  in- 
vested with  political  rights,  stand  in  relation  to  those  rights,  in  the 
same  position  as  a  child  does  to  the  whole  of  nature,  and  the  cele- 
brated adage  may  then  be  applied  to  them.  Homo,  puer  robustus. 
This  truth  may  even  be  perceived  in  America.  The  states  in  which 
the  citizens  have  enjoyed  their  rights  longest  are  those  in  which 
they  make  the  best  use  of  them. 

It  cannot  be  repeated  too  often  that  nothing  is  more  fertile  in 
prodigies  than  the  art  of  being  free ;  but  there  is  nothing  more  ardu- 
ous than  the  apprenticeship  of  liberty.  Such  is  not  the  case  with 
despotic  institutions ;  despotism  often  promises  to  make  amends  for 
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pvious  ills :  it  supports  tlie  rifjht,  it  protects  ibe  op- 
:  iiiiiintdmis  public  order.    The  nation  is  lulled  by  Uie 
■^[iirity  whiirh  accrues  to  it,  until  U  is  roused  to  a 
in  i(ii>try.     Liberty,  on  the  (.-ontrary,  is  generally  ea- 
ic  iiiuhi  of  agitation,  it  is  perfected  by  civil  discord, 
>  i.:ii]ni>t  [.'•■  appreciated  until  it  is  already  old. 

'  T    Vi-'U    TirE    LAW    [N    THE    UNITED    STATZB. 

Ill' r  It  .III-  li'Tiho  Law.— Puenuil  Afr--ctiaii  which  t)iej  entartam  lot 
■u  liiiT. -\  i.f  L'very  one  10  ineresM  ibe  Amhonlj  of  Ihe  L«*. 

IwfiN'i  icrL^ihle  to  consult  the  whole  people,  either  di- 
irtly,  in   (he  formation  of  the  law;  but  it  cannot  be 
Iji'ii  Miih  a  measure  is  possible,  the  authority  of  the 
lull  niiKiiicnted.     This  popular  origin,  which  impaiis 
iiiiti  iliu  wisdom  of  legislation,  contributes  prodi- 
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the  minority  may  shortly  rally  the  majority  to  its  principles,  it  is 
interested  in  professing  that  respect  for  the  decrees  of  the  legislator, 
T^hich  it  may  soon  have  occasion  to  claim  for  its  own.  However 
irksome  an  enactment  may  be,  the  citizen  of  the  United  States 
complies  with  it,  not  only  because  it  is  the  work  of  the  majority, 
but  because  it  originates  in  his  own  authority;  and  he  regards  it  as 
a  contract  to  which  he  is  himself  a  party. 

In  the  United  States,  then,  that  numerous  and  turbulent  multi- 
tude does  not  exist,  which  always  looks  upon  the  law  as  its  natural 
enemy,  and  accordingly  surveys  it  with  fear  and  with  distrust.  It 
is  impossible,  on  the  other  hand,  not  to  perceive  that  all  classes 
display  the  utmost  reliance  upon  the  legislation  of  their  country, 
and  that  they  are  attached  to  it  by  a  kind  of  parental  affection. 

I  am  wrong,  however,  in  saying  all  classes ;  for  as  in  America 
the  European  scale  of  authority  is  inverted,  the  wealthy  are  there 
placed  in  a  position  analogous  to  that  of  the  poor  in  the  Old  World, 
and  it  is  the  opulent  classes  which  frequently  look  upon  the  law 
with  suspicion.  I  have  already  observed  that  the  advantage  of 
democracy  is  not,  as  has  been  sometimes  asserted,  that  it  protects 
the  interests  of  the  whole  community,  but  simply  that  it  protects 
those  of  the  majority.  In  the  United  States,  where  the  poor  rule, 
the  rich  have  always  some  reason  to  dread  the  abuses  of  their 
power.  This  natural  anxiety  of  the  rich  may  produce  a  sullen  dis- 
satisfaction, but  society  is  not  disturbed  by  it ;  for  the  same  reason 
which  induces  the  rich  to  withhold  their  confidence  in  the  legisla- 
tive authority,  makes  them  obey  its  mandates ;  their  wealth,  which 
prevents  them  from  making  the  law,  prevents  them  from  with- 
standing it.  Among  civilized  nations  revolts  are  rarely  excited 
except  by  such  persons  as  have  nothing  to  lose  by  them ;  and  if 
the  laws  of  a  democracy  are  not  always  worthy  of  respect,  at  least 
they  always  obtain  it:  for  those  who  usually  infringe  the  laws 
have  no  excuse  for  not  complying  with  the  enactments  they  have 
themselves  made,  and  by  which  they  are  themselves  benefited, 
while  the  citizens  whose  interests  might  be  promoted  by  the  infrac- 
tion of  them,  are  induced,  by  their  character  and  their  station,  to 
submit  to  the  decisions  of  the  legislature,  whatever  they  may  be. 
Beside  which,  the  people  in  America  obey|  the  law  not  only  be- 
cause it  emanates  from  the  popular  authority,  but  because  that  au- 
thority may  modify  it  in  any  points  which  may  prove  vexatory ;  a 
X2 
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treme  equality  which  subsists  among  them;  bat  the  political 
activity  which  pervades  the  United  States  must  be  seen  in  order  to 
be  understood.  No  sooner  do  you  set  foot  upon  the  American 
soil  than  you  are  stunned  by  a  kind  of  tumult ;  a  confused  clamour 
is  heard  on  every  side;  and  a  thousand  simultaneous  voices  demand 
the  immediate  satisfaction  of  their  social  wants.  Everything  is  in 
motion  around  you ;  here,  the  people  of  one  quarter  of  a  town  are 
met  to  decide  upon  the  building  of  a  church ;  there,  the  election 
of  a  representative  is  going  on ;  a  little  farther,  the  delegates  of  a 
district  are  posting  to  the  town  in  order  to  consult  upon  some  local 
improvements ;  or  in  another  place  the  labourers  of  a  village  quit 
their  ploughs  to  deliberate  upon  the  project  of  a  road  or  a  public 
school.  Meel'mgs  are  called  for  the  sole  purpose  of  declaring  their 
disapprobation  of  the  line  of  conduct  pursued  by  the  government ; 
while  in  other  assemblies  the  citizens  salute  the  authorities  of  the 
day  as  the  fathers  of  their  country.  Societies  are  formed  which 
regard  drunkenness  as  the  principal  cause  of  the  evils  under  which 
the  state  labours,  and  which  solemnly  bind  themselves  to  give  a 
constant  example  of  temperance  * 

The  great  political  agitation  of  the  American  legislative  bodies, 
which  is  the  only  kind  of  excitement  that  attracts  the  attention  of 
foreign  countries,  is  a  mere  episode  or  a  sort  of  continuation  of 
that  universal  movement  which  originates  in  the  lowest  classes  of 
the  people  and  extends  successively  to  all  the  ranks  of  society. 
It  is  impossible  to  spend  more  efforts  in  the  pursuit  of  enjoyment 

The  cares  of  political  life  engross  a  most  prominent  place  in  the 
occupation  of  a  citizen  in  the  United  States ;  and  almost  the  only 
pleasure  of  which  an  American  has  any  idea,  is  to  take  a  part  in 
the  government,  and  to  discuss  the  part  he  has  taken.  This  feeling 
pervades  the  most  trifling  habits  of  life;  even  the  women  fre- 
quently attend  public  meetings,  and  listen  to  political  harangues  as 
a  recreation  after  their  household  labours.  Debating  clubs  are  to 
a  certain  extent  a  substitute  for  theatrical  entertainments:  an 
American  cannot  converse,  but  he  can  discuss;  and  when  he  at- 
tempts to  talk  he  falls  into  a  dissertation.     He  speaks  to  you  as  if 

*  At  the  time  of  my  stay  in  the  United  States  the  temperance  societies  already 
consisted  of  more  than  270,000  members  ;  and  their  effect  had  been  to  diminish  the 
consumption  of  fermented  liquors  by  500,000  gallons  per  annum  in  the  state  of  Penn- 
sylTania  alone. 
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;  .iti<l  if  he  should  warm  in  the  conrse 
;Ij1j  say  "  gentlemen,"  to  the  peraon 

iiiliabilaiits  display  a  certain  repugnance 
,f  |H)luii'iil  privilei^es  with  which  the  law 
LI  111  tliat  tlicy  set  loo  high  a  value  upon 
ilic  inlcrests  of  the  coimnunity;  and  they 
1  the  t:\M-X  llmils  of  a  wholesome  egotism, 

It'iicrs  und  a  quickset  hedge.  But  if  an 
1 1!  Ill  Lonlitie  his  activity  to  his  own  aff^rs, 
lit'  half  of  his  existence;  he  would  feel  an 
-  which  he  is  accustomed  to  lead,  and  fais 
inliearable.*  1  am  persuaded  that  if  ever 
■■  c  stablished  in  America,  it  will  find  it  more 

hnbits  which  free  institutions  have  engen- 
])•■  utiachment  of  the  citizens  to  freedom- 
.11  which  democratic  government  has  intro- 
.vurli!,  influences  all  social  intercourse.  I 
ji-  whole  this  is  not  the  greatest  advantage 
L  much  less  inclined  lo  applaud  it  for  what 

L'auses  to  he  done. 

;it  the  people  frequently  conduct^  public 
e  that  the  lower  orders  should 
le  of  their 
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5=;ire  of  improving  tliat  property  w-hich  is  more  peculiarly  his  own. 

3rle  is  perhaps  neither  happier  nor  better  than  those  who  came  be- 
fore him,  but  he  is  better  informed  and  more  active.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  democratic  institutions  of  the  United  States,  joined 
to  the  physical  constitution  of  the  coimtry,  are  the  cause  (not  the 
direct,  as  is  so  often  asserted,  but  the  indirect  cause)  of  the  pro- 
digious commercial  activity  of  the  inhabitants.  It  is  not  engen- 
dered by  the  laws,  but  the  people  learns  how  to  promote  it  by  the 
experience  derived  from  legislation. 

When  the  opponents  of  democracy  assert  that  a  single  individual 
performs  the  duties  which  he  undertakes  much  better  than  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  community,  it  appears  to  me  that  they  are  perfectly 
right  The  government  of  an  individual,  supposing  an  equality  of 
instruction  on  either  side,  is  more  consistent,  more  persevering,  and 
more  accurate  than  that  of  a  multitude,  and  it  is  much  better 
qualified  judiciously  to  discriminate  the  characters  of  the  men  it 
employs.  If  any  deny  what  I  advance,  they  hava  certainly  never 
seen  a  democratic  government,  or  have  formed  their  opinion  upon 
very  partial  evidence.  It  is  true  that  even  when  local  circumstances 
and  the  disposition  of  the  people  allow  democratic  institutions  to 
subsist,  they  never  display  a  regular  and  methodical  system  of  gov- 
ernment. Democratic  liberty  is  far  from  accomplishing  all  the 
projects  it  undertakes,  with  the  skill  of  an  adroit  despotism.  It 
firequently  abandons  them  before  they  have  borne  their  fruits,  or 
risks  them  when  the  consequences  may  prove  dangerous ;  but  in 
the  end  it  produces  more  than  any  absolute  government,  and  if  it 
do  fewer  things  well,  it  does  a  great  number  of  things.  Under  its 
sway,  the  transactions  of  the  public  administration  are  not  nearly 
so  important  as  what  is  done  by  private  exertion.  Democracy  does^^ 
not  confer  the  most  skilful  kind  of  government  upon  the  people,  but 
it  produces  that  which  the  most  skilful  governments  are  frequently 
unable  to  awaken,  namely,  an  all-pervading  and  restless  activity,  a 
superabundant  force,  and  an  energy  which  is  inseparable  from  it, 
and  which  may,  under  favourable  circumstances,  beget  the  most 
amazing  benefits.    These  are  the  true  advantages  of  democracy. 

In  the  present  age,  when  the  destinies  of  Christendom  seem  to 
be  in  suspense,  some  hasten  to  assail  democracy  as  its  foe  while  it 
is  yet  in  its  early  growth ;  and  others  are  ready  with  their  vows  of 
adoration  for  this  new  deity  which  is  springing  forth  from  chaos: 
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rtics  arc  ver>-  imperrectly  acquainted  with  the  object  (tf 
I  (ir  or  llieir  desires ;   they  strike  in   the  dark,  and  d»- 

■  1J..WS  In-  mere  chance. 

tirsl  uiulersland  what  the  purport  of  society  and  the  aim 
I'lil  ;irf  liukl  lo  be.     If  it  be  your  intention  to  confer  a 
:ili(in  upon  the  human  mind,  and  to  teach  it  to  regard 

■  t    liiis  world  with  generous  feelings;   to  inspire  mea 
1  ni"  miTu  temporal  advantage;   to  give  hirth  to  living 

;iiiil  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  honorable  devotedness ; 

ii  111  i)i-  a  good  thing  to  refine  the  habits,  to  embcllisii 
'.  In  Lullivate  the  arts  of  a  nation,  and  to  promote  the 

i~\,f'\'  IwHiity,  and  of  renown;  if  you  would  constitute  a 
iiilitli'd  to  net  with  power  upon  all  other  nations;  nor 

fur  tlinsi'  high  enterprises,  wliich,  whatever  be  the  re- 
Tnri.-..  "ill    leave  a  name  forever  famous  in  time  —  if 

sui  h   lo   be  the  principal  object  of  society,  you   must 
iviruiLicni  of  democracy,  which  would  be  a  very  un- 
..■  lo  iLf  end  yon  have  in  view. 
u  held  ii  to  be  expedient  to  divert  the  moral  and  intd- 

iiv  oliii^in  to  the  production  of  comfort,  and  to  the  ao- 
1"  the  neiessaries  of  hfe;  if  a  clear  understanding  be 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

UNLDOTED  POWER  OF  THE  MAJORITY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  AND   ITS    ' 

CONSEQUENCES. 

Natural  Strength  of  the  Majority  in  Democracies. — Most  of  the  American  Constito- 
tions  haTe  increased  this  Strength  by  artificial  Means. — How  this  has  been  done 
— Pledged  Delegates. — Moral  Power  of  the  Majority. — Opinion  as  to  its  Infallibility 
— ^Respect  for  its  Rights,  how  angmented  in  the  United  States. 

The  very  essence  of  democratic  government  consists  in  the  ab-/ 
solute  sovereignty  of  the  majority :   for  there  is  nothing  in  demoJ 

cratic  states  which  is  capable  of  resisting  it.  Most  of  the  American 
constitutions  have  sought  to  increase  this  natural  strength  of  thi 
majority  by  artificial  means.* 

"  The  legislature  is,  of  all  political  institutions,  the  one  which  is 
most  easily  swayed  by  the  wishes  of  the  majority.  The  Americans 
determined  that  the  members  of  the  legblature  should  be  elected  by 
the  people  immediately,  and  for  a  very  brief  term,  in  order  to  sub- 
ject them,  not  only  to  the  general  convictions,  but  even  to  the  daily 
passions  of  their  constituents.  The  members  of  both  houses  are 
taken  from  the  same  class  in  society,  and  are  nominated  in  the  same 
manner ;  so  that  the  modifications  of  the  legislative  bodies  are  al- 
most as  rapid  and  quite  as  irresistible  as  those  of  a  single  assembly. 
It  is  to  a  legislature  thus  constituted,  that  almost  all  the  authority 
of  the  government  has  been  intrusted. 

But  while  the  law  increased  the  strength  of  those  authorities 
which  of  themselves  were  strong,  it  enfeebled  more  and  more  those 
which  were  naturally  weak.   It  deprived  the  representatives  of  the 

*  We  obserred  in  examining  the  federal  constitution  that  the  efforts  of  the  legisla- 
tors of  the  Union  had  been  diametrically  opposed  to  the  present  tendency.  The  con- 
sequence has  been  that  the  federal  government  is  more  independent  in  its  sphere  than 
that  of  the  states.  But  the  federal  government  scarcely  ever  interferes  in  any  but 
external  affairs ;  and  the  governments  of  the  statci^  are  in  reality  the  authorities  which 
direct  society  ia  America. 


all  stability  %nd  tndeprndence ;  and  by  suljediag 
tely  to  the  caprices  of  Ibc  legislalure,  it  robbcil  Uieoi 
'  the  slender  influence  which  the  Dature  of  a  democratic 
night  have  allowed  them  to  retain.  In  several  stales 
power  was  also  subiuilled  to  the  elective  discretioD  of 
;  and  in  all  them  its  existence  was  made  to  depend  oo 
of  ttie  legislative  authonty,  since  the  rppresentalirts 
ered  annually  to  regulate  the  stipend  of  tlie  judges. 
rxever,  has  done  even  more  than  law.     A  proceeding 

the  end  set  all  the  guarantees  of  representative  gov- 
laughl,  is  becoming  more  and  more  general  in  the 
i :  it  frequently  happens  that  the  electors,  vrhu  cWxmC 
oint  out  a  certain  line  of  conduct  to  him,  and  impose 

certain  number  of  positive  obligations  which  he  i* 
161.     With  the  exception  of  the  tumuli,  this  comes  to 
ig  as  if  the  majority  of  the  populace  hfld  its  delibcra- 
larket-place, 
-her  circumstances  concur  in  rendering  the  power  nf 

in  America,  not  only  preponderant,  but  irroistible. 
uthority  of  the  majority  is  partly  based  upon  (he  dck 
rre  is  more  intelligence  and  mor«  wisdom  in  a  gnat 
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imputed  to  liLs  advisers.  This  notion  was  hiizlily  favorable  to  habits 
of  obedience;  and  it  enabled  the  subjcet  to  eonijilain  of  the  law, 
Avithout  ceasin^^  to  love  and  honour  the  lawgiver.  The  Americans 
entertain  the  same  opinion  with  respect  to  the  majority. 

The  moral  power  of  the  majority  is  founded  upon  yet  another 
principle,  which  is,  that  the  interests  of  the  many  are  to  be  pre-i 
ferred  to  those  of  the  few.  It  will  readily  be  perceived  that  the^ 
respect  here  professed  for  the  rights  of  the  majority  must  naturally 
increase  or  diminish  according  to  the  state  of  parties.  When  a 
nation  is  divided  into  several  irreconcilable^  factions,  the  privilege 
of  the  majority  is  often  overlooked,  because  it  is  intolerable  to 
comply  with  its  demands. 

K  there  existed  in  America  a  class  of  citizens  whom  the  legis- 
lating majority  sought  to  deprive  of  exclusive  privileges,  which 
they  had  possessed  for  ages,  and  to  bring  down  from  an  elevated 
station  to  the  level  of  the  ranks  of  the  multitude,  it  is  probable  that 
the  minority  would  be  less  ready  to  comply  with  its  laws.  But  as 
the  United  States  were  colonized  by  men  holding  an  equal  rank 
among  themselves,  there  is  as  yet  no  natural  or  permanent  source 
of  dissension  between  the  interests  of  its  different  inhabitants. 

There  are  certain  communities  in  which  the  persons  who  consti- 
tute the  minority  can  never  hope  to  draw  over  the  majority  to  their 
^  side,  because  they  must  then  give  up  the  very  point  which  is  at  is- 
sue between  them.  Thus,  an  aristocracy  can  never  become  a 
majority  while  it  retains  its  exclusive  privileges,  and  it  cannot  cede 
its  privileges  without  ceasing  to  be  an  aristocracy. 

In  the  United  States,  political  questions  cannot  be  taken  up  in 
so  general  and  absolute  a  manner ;  and  all  parties  are  willing  to 
recognise  the  rights  of  the  majority,  because  they  all  hope  to  turn 
those  rights  to  their  own  advantage  at  some  future  time.  The 
majority  therefore  in  that  country  exercises  a  prodigious  actual 
authority,  and  a  moral  influence  which  is  scarcely  less  preponder- 
ant ;  no  obstacles  exist  which  can  impede,  or  so  much  as  retard  its 
progress,  or  which  can  induce  it  to  heed  the  complaints  of  those 
whom  it  crushes  upon  its  path.  This  state  of  things  is  fatal  in  it- 
self and  dangerous  for  the  future. 

Vol.  L— Y 
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1)    T-nwKR  or  THK    UAJORITr  INCREASES,  IN  AHEBtCA, 
r\     iiF    [.F.(HSLATH)N    AND    THE     ADMINISTRATION     Dl- 

t-i-I.Ltiii.-  ,vpry   Vear,  ind  by  iming  il  wili  unboimd«l  Ao- 
Kll. .  I  ,.  pmluced  upon  the  AdmiDmlrtlton.-ln  Ameria  M>- 
Mjiiliiir.l  more  rnergelicallj,  but  leu  perKvenngly  Maa  in 

vpi'kuii  of  tbe  natural  defects  of  democratic  iosti- 

ill  111  ilifiii  increase  in  the  exact  ratio  of  tbe  pow- 
y     "lo  b.-<;in  with  the  most  evident  of  them  aUj 
lliL'  laws  Is  iin  evil  inherent  in  democratic  govern- 
i-.  ii.iUii^iI  to  democracies  to  raise  men  to  powerin 
.:.-ji.    Hill  (his  evil  is  more  or  less  sensible  in  pro- 
lliiiiil)  iijid  iLe  meansof  action  which  the  legisla- 

w  uDlliivrity  exercised  by  the  legislative  bodies  is 
u'  [innt-'iils  them  from   accomplishing  their  wishes 
li  "  iili  in  isistibie  power,  while  they  are  supplied 
■■ihM'-  i-iery  year.    That  is  to  say,  the  circumstan- 

The  omnipotence  of  the  majority  and  the  lapid  as  well  as  abso- 
lute  manner  in  which  its  decisions  are  executed  in   the  United 
States,  have  not  only  the  effect  of  rendering  the  law  unstable,  but 
they  exercise  the  same  influence  upon  the  execution  of  the  law  and 
the  conduct  of  the  public  administration.  As  the  majority  is  the  only 
power  which  it  is  important  to  court,  all  its  projects  are  taken  up 
with  the  greatest  ardour ;  but  no  sooner  is  its  attention  distracted, 
than  all  this  ardour  ceases ;  while  in  the  free  states  of  Europe,  theh 
administration  is  at  once  independent  and  secure,  so  that  the  proj-\ 
ects  of  the  legislature  are  put  into  execution,  although  its  imme-\ 
diate  attention  may  be  directed  to  other  objects,  ) 

In  America  certain  meliorations  are  undertaken  with  much  more 
zeal  and  activity  than  elsewhere ;  in  Europe  the  same  ends  are 
promoted  by  much  less  social  effort,  more  continuously  applied. 

Some  years  ago  several  pious  individuals  undertook  to  meliorate 
the  condition  of  the  prisons.  The  public  was  excited  by  the  state- 
ments which  they  put  forward,  and  the  regeneration  of  criminals 
became  a  very  popular  undertakmg.  New  prisons  were  built ;  and^ 
for  the  first  time,  the  idea  of  reforming  as  well  as  of  punishing  the 
delinquent,  formed  a  part  of  prison  discipline.  But  this  happy  al- 
teration, in  which  the  public  had  taken  so  hearty  an  interest,  and 
which  the  exertions  of  the  citizens  had  irresistibly  accelerated, 
could  not  be  completed  in  a  moment.  While  the  new  penitentiaries 
were  being  erected  (and  it  was  the  pleasure  of  the  majority  they 
should  be  terminated  with  all  possible  celerity),  the  old  prisons  ex- 
isted, which  still  contained  a  great  number  of  offenders.  These 
jails  became  more  unwholesome  and  more  corrupt  in  proportion  as 
the  new  establishments  were  beautified  and  improved,  forming  a 
contrast  which  may  readily  be  understood.  The  majority  was  so 
eagerly  employed  in  founding  the  new  prisons,  that  those  which  al- 
ready existed,  were  forgotten ;  and  as  the  general  attention  was 
diverted  to  a  novel  object,  the  care  which  had  hitherto  been  bestow- 
ed upon  the  others  ceased.  The  salutary  regulations  of  discipline 
were  first  relaxed,  and  afterward  broken ;  so  that  m  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  a  prison,  which  bore  witness  to  the  mild  and  en- 
lightened spirit  of  our  time,  dungeons  might  be  met  with,  which 
xaninded  the  visiter  of  the  barbarity  of  the  middle  ages. 


.._T  .-|»vaiviiiij,  a  jH'Oplo  has  a 

an<l  vet  I  have  assorted  that  all 
the  majoritv.     Am  1,  then,  in  or 

A  jxeneral  law  —  which  luai 
made  and  sanctioned,  not  onlv 
pie,  but  by  a  majority  of  mankin 
consequently  confininl  within  the 
may  be  considered  in  the  lijrbt  ( 
represent  society  at  large,  and  to 
of  justice.     Ou'^ht  such  a  jury,  "\ 
more  power  than  the  society  in  w 

When  I  refuse  to  obey  an  unju 
which  the  majority  has  of  comm? 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people  to 
has  been   asserted  that  a  people 
boundaries  of  justice  and  of  reaso 
peculiarly   its  own ;  and  that  cc 
lessly  be  given  to  the  majority  by 
languac:e  is  that  of  a  slave. 

A  majority  taken  collectively  no 
opinions,  and  most  frequently  who 
of  another  being,  which  is  style 
that  a  man,  possessini]^  absolute  p 
wroncfino"  his  nil «•«•"■"-*•—  ■  ' 
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"ior  these  reasons  I  can  never  willingly  invest  any  number  of  my 
:f^ellow-creatures  with  that  unlimited  authority  which  I  shouW  re- 
fuse to  any  one  of  them. 

I  do  not  think  that  it  is  possible  to  combine  several  principles  in 
^%he  same  government,  so  as  at  the  same  time  to  maintain  freedom, 
and  really  to  oppose  them  to  one  another.    The  form  of  government 
^which  is  usually  termed  mixed  has  always  appeared  to  me  to  be  a 
Tnere  chimera.     Accurately  speaking,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
mixed  government  (with  the  meaning  usually  given  to  that  word), 
Isecause  in  all  communities  some  one  principle  of  action,  may  be 
discovered,  which  preponderates  over  the  others.     England   in 
the  last  century,  which  has  been  more  especially  cited  as  an  exam- 
ple of  this  form  of  government,  was  in  point  of  fact  an  essentially 
aristocratic  state,  although  it  comprised  very  powerful  elements  of 
democracy :  for  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  country  were  such, 
that  the  aristocracy  could  not  but  preponderate  in  the  end,  and  sub- 
ject the  direction  of  public  affairs  to  its  own  will.   The  error  arose 
from  too  much  attention  being  paid  to  the  actual  struggle  which 
was  going  on  between  the  nobles  and  the  people,  without  consider- 
ing the  probable  issue  of  the  contest,  which  was  in  reality  the  im- 
portant point  When  a  community  really  has  a  mixed  government, 
that  is  to  say,  when  it  is  equally  divided  between  two  adverse  prin- 
ciples, it  must  either  pass  through  a  revolution,  or  fall  into  com- 
plete dissolution. 

I  am  therefore  of  opinion  that  some  one  social  power  must  always 
be  made  to  predominate  over  the  others  ;  but  I  think  that  liberty 
is  endangered  when  this  power  is  checked  by  no  obstacles  which  may 
retard  its  course,  and  force  it  to  moderate  its  own  vehemence. 

Unlimited  power  is  in  itself  a  bad  and  dangerous  thing ;  human 
beings  are  not  competent  to  exercise  it  with  discretion ;  and  God 
alone  can  be  omnipotent,  because  his  wisdom  and  his  justice  are  al- 
ways equal  to  his  power.  But  no  power  upon  earth  is  so  worthy 
of  honor  for  itself,  or  of  reverential  obedience  to  the  rights  which 
it  represents,  that  I  would  consent  to  admit  its  uncontrolled  and  all- 
predominant  authority.  When  I  see  that  the  right  and  the  means^ 
of  absolute  command  are  conferred  on  a  people  or  upon  a  king, 
upon  an  aristocracy  or  a  democracy,  a  monarchy  or  a  republic, 
I  recognise  the  germ<  of  tyranny,  and  I  journey  onward  to  a  land 

of  more  hopeful  institutions. 
Y2 
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In  my  opitiion  the  maifi  evil  of  the  present  democratic  institu- 
^  tions  jof  the  United  States  does  not  arise,  as  is  often  asserted  in 
Europe,  from  their  weakness,  but  from  their  overpowering  strength; 
and  I  am  not  so  much  alarmed  at  the  excessive  liberty  which  reigns 
in  that  country,  as  at  the  very  inadequate  securities  which  exist 
against  t^Tanny. 

When  an  individual  or  a  party  is  wronged  in  the  United  States, 
to  whom  can  he  apply  for  redress  ?  If  to  public  opinion,  public 
opinion  constitutes  the  majority  ;  if  to  the  legislature,  it  represents 
the  majority,  and  implicitly  obeys  its  instructions ;  if  to  the  exec- 
utive power,  it  is  appointed  by  the  majority  and  is  a  passive  tool  in 
its  hands  ;  the  public  troops  consist  of  the  majority  under  arms ; 
the  jury  is  the  majority  invested  with  the  right  of  hearing  judidal 
cases ;  and  in  certain  states  even  the  judges  are  elected  by  the 
majority.  However  iniquitous  or  absurd  the  evil  of  which  you 
complain  may  be,  you  must  submit  to  it  as  well  as  you  can.* 

*  A  striking  instance  of  the  excesses  which  may  be  occasioned  by  the  despotism  of 
the  majority  occurred  at  Baltimore  in  the  year  1812.  At  that  time  the  war  was  rery 
popular  in  Baltimore.  A  journal  which  had  taken  the  other  side  of  the  question 
excited  the  indignation  of  the  inhabitants  by  its  opposition.  The  populace  assembled, 
broke  the  printing-presses,  and  attacked  the  houses  of  the  newspaper  editors.  The 
militia  was  called  out,  but  no  one  obeyed  the  call ;  and  the  only  means  of  sariog  the 
poor  wretches  who  were  threatened  by  the  phrensy  of  the  mob,  was  to  throw  them 
mto  prison  as  common  malefactors.  But  even  this  precaution  was  ineffectual ;  the 
mob  collected  again  during  the  night ;  the  magistrates  again  made  a  vain  attempt  to 
call  out  the  militia ;  the  prison  was  forced,  one  of  the  newspaper  editors  was  killed 
upon  the  spot,  and  the  others  were  left  for  dead :  the  guilty  parties  were  acquitted  by 
the  jury  when  they  were  brought  to  trial. 

I  said  one  day  to  an  inhabitant  of  Pennsylvania :  ''  Be  so  good  as  to  explain  to  me 
how  it  happens,  that  in  a  state  founded  by  quakers,  and  celebrated  for  its  toleration, 
freed  blacks  are  not  allowed  to  exercise  civil  rights.  They  pay  the  taxes  :  is  it  not 
fair  that  they  should  have  a  vote. 

"  You  insult  us,"  replied  my  informant,  "  if  you  imagine  that  our  legislators  could 
have  oommilled  so  gross  an  act  of  injustice  and  intolerance." 

"  What,  then,  the  blacks  possess  the  right  of  voting  in  this  country?" 

"  Without  the  smallest  doubt." 

"  How  comes  it,  then,  that  at  the  polling-booth  this  morning  I  did  not  perceive  a 
single  negro  in  the  wliole  meeting  ?" 

''  This  is  not  the  fault  of  the  law  ;  the  negroes  have  an  undisputed  right  of  voting ; 
but  they  voluntarily  abstain  from  making  their  appearance." 

"A  very  pretty  piece  of  modesty  on  their  parts,"  rejomed  I. 

"  Why,  the  truth  is,  that  they  are  not  disinclined  to  vote,  but  they  are  afraid  of 
being  maltreated  ;  in  this  country  the  law  is  scmetiraes  unable  to  maintain  its  author- 
ity without  the  support  of  the  majority.  But  in  this  case  the  majority  entertains  very 
ctrong  prejudices  against  the  blacks,  and  the  magistrates  are  unable  to  protect  them 
in  the  exercise  of  their  leffal  privileges." 

'<  What,  then,  the  majority  claims  the  right  not  only  of  making  thfi  laws,  hut  of 
breaking  the  laws  it  has  made  ?" 
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If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  legislative  power  could  be  so  constituted 
as  to  represent  the  majority  without  necessarily  being  the  slave  of 
its  passions ;  an  executive,  so  as  to  retain  a  certain  degree  of  un- 
controlled authority  ;  and  a  judiciary,  so  as  to  remain  independent 
of  the  two  other  powers;  a  government  would  be  formed  which 
would  still  be  democratic,  without  incurring  any  risk  of  tyrannical 
abuse. 

I  do  not  say  that  tyrannical  abuses  frequently  occur  in  America 
at  the  present  day ;  but  I  maintain  that  no  sure  barrier  is  estab- 
lished against  them,  and  that  the  causes  which  mitigate  the  govern- 
ment are  to  be  found  in  the  circumstances  and  the  manners  of  the 
country  more  than  in  its  laws. 


EFFECTS  OF   THE  UNLIMITED  POWER  OF  THE   MAJORITY  UPON  THE  ARBI- 
TRARY AUTHORITY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  PUBLIC  OFFICERS. 

Liberty  left  by  the  American  Laws  to  public  Officers  within  a  certain  Sphere. — Their 

Power. 

A  DISTINCTION  must  be  drawn  between  tyranny  and  arbitrary 
power.  Tyranny  may  be  exercised  by  means  of  the  law,  and  in 
that  case  it  is  not  arbitrary :  arbitrary  power  may  be  exercised  for 
the  good  of  the  community  at  large,  in  which  case  it  is  not  tyran- 
nical. Tyranny  usually  employs  arbitrary  means,  but,  if  necessary, 
it  can  rule  without  them. 

In  the  United  States  the  unbounded  power  of  the  majority,  which 
is  favourable  to  the  legal  despotism  of  the  legislature,  is  likewise 
favourable  to  the  arbitrary  authority  of  the  magistrates.  The  ma- 
jority has  an  entire  control  over  the  law  when  it  is  made  and  when 
it  is  executed ;  and  as  it  possesses  an  equal  authority  over  those 
who  are  in  power,  and  the  community  at  large,  it  considers  public 
officers  as  its  passive  agents,  and  readily  confides  the  task  of  serv- 
ing its  designs  to  their  vigilance.  The  details  of  their  office  and 
the  privileges  which  they  are  to  enjoy  are  rarely  defined  before- 
hand ;  but  the  majority  treats  them  as  a  master  does  his  servants. 


l^a\8  at  «o*  m  »»  instant.         ,      ^aeot 

igrVien  t»ej         reDntna»^^"V    ^-.nnaries  are  lar  »  «tescnDed 

^^  r ?rtl  ctu  officer^;:;*:  *a J-ed  by  ^e^^  ,,  ,,e 
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The  authority  of  a  king  is  purely  physical,  and  it  controls  the 
actions  of  the  subject  without  subduing  his  private  \(^ill ;  but  the 
majority  possesses  a  power  which  is  physical  and  moral  at  the  same 
time ;  it  acts  upon  the  will  as  well  as  upon  the  actions  of  men,  and 
it  represses  not  only  all  contest,  but  all  controversy. 

I  know  no  country  in  which  there  is  so  little  true  independence 
of  mind  and  freedom  of  discussion  as  in  America.  In  any  constitu- 
tional state  in  Europe  every  sort  of  religious  and  political  theory 
may  be  advocated  and  propagated  abroad ;  for  there  is  no  country 
in  Europe  so  subdued  by  any  single  authority,  as  not  to  contain 
citizens  who  are  ready  to  protect  the  man  who  raises  his  voice  in 
the  cause  of  truth,  from  the  consequences  of  his  hardihood.  If  he 
is  unfortunate  enough  to  live  under  an  absolute  government,  the 
people  is  upon  his  side ;  if  be  inhabits  a  free  country,  he  may  find 
a  shelter  behind  the  authority  of  the  throne,  if  he  require  one.  The 
aristocratic  part  of  society  supports  him  in  some  countries,  and  the 
democracy  in  others.  But  in  a  nation  where  democratic  institutions 
exist,  organized  like  those  of  the  United  States,  there  is  but  one 
sole  authority,  one  single  element  of  strength  and  of  success,  with 
nothing  beyond  it.  .  i    , 

In  America,  the  majority  raises  very  formidable  barriers  to  the  I^^^f^Ti 
liberty  of  opinion :  within  these  barriers  an  author  may  write  what-  ' 

€ver  he  pleases,  but  he  will  repent  it  if  he  ever  step  beyond  them. 
Not  that  he  is  exposed  to  the  terrors  of  an  auto-da-fe,  but  he  is  tor- 
mented by  the  slights  and  persecutions  of  daily  obloquy.  His  po- 
litical career  is  closed  for  ever,  sinc^  he  has  offended  the  only  au- 
thority which  is  able  to  promote  his  success.  Every  sort  of  com- 
pensation, even  that  of  celebrity,  is  refused  to  him.  Before  he 
published  his  opinions,  he  imagined  that  he  held  them  in  common 
with  many  others ;  but  no  sooner  has  he  declared  them  openly, 
than  he  is  loudly  censured  by  his  overbearing  opponents,  while 
those  who  think,  without  having  the  courage  to  speak,  like  him, 
abandon  him  in  silence.  He  yields  at  length,  oppressed  by  the 
daily  efforts  he  has  been  making,  and  he  subsides  into  silence  as  if 
he  was  tormented  by  remorse  for  having  spoken  the  truth. 

Fetters  and  headsmen  were  the  coarse  instruments  which  tyranny 
formerly  employed ;  but  the  civilization  of  our  age  has  refineil  the 
arts  of  despotism,  which  seemed  however  to  have  been  sufficiently 
perfected  before.     The  excesses  of  monarchical  tK)wer  had  devised^ 
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r  Jill)  sical  means  of  oppression ;  the  democratic  repubi' 
enl  il.iv  Il3^  e  rendered  it  as  entirely  an  affair  of  the  mii 
11  wliuh  it  is  intended  to  coerce.     Under  the  absoli 
[1  iciilividual  despot,  the  body  was  attacked  in  order 
:  soul ;  and  the  soul  escaped  the  blows  which  were  < 
iiisl  it.  .iiid  ro^e  superior  to  the  attempt ;  but  such  is  i 
adfiptid  liy  tyranny  m  democratic  republics ;  there  t 
t  iVfc,  and  ihe  soul  is  enslaved.     The  sovereign  can 
.  -  Ynu  ^hall  ihink  as  I  do  on  pain  of  death ;"  but 
u  ;irtA  IVll-  to  think  differently  from  me,  and  to  retain  y( 
jiropeily,  and  all  that  you  possess;  but  if  such  be  yt 
\i'i\.  yn\  -jre  henceforth  an  alien  among  your  peop 
ri.'r;iiii  yw  i-ivil  rights,  but  they  will  be  useless  to  y< 
il  rii:vrr  be  chosen  by  your  fellow-citizens,  if  you  soli 
,i^v>  ;  ;>iid  Ihey  will   alFect  to  scorn  you.  if  you  soh 
111.     Vuu  will  remain  among  men,  but  you  will  be  . 
ihi'  ri;jhls  of  mankind.     Your  fellow-creatures  will  sh 
n  inijiuie  being;  and  those  who  are  most  persuaded 
eni'c  \ul)  iibaiiilon  you  too,  lest  they  should  be  sfannn 
in.     (.lo  in  peace !  1  have  given  you  your  life,  but  il 
II..  iiiromp.iiiibly  worse  than  denth." 

I 

1 


If  s^reat  writers  have  not  at  present  existed  in  America,  the 
'  reason  is  v(u-y  simply  *;iven  in  tlicse  taets ;  there  can  be  no  htcrary 
j  genius  without  tVeedom  of  opinion,  and  freedom  of  opinion  does 
not  exist  in  America.  The  inquisition  has  never  been  able  to  pre- 
vent a  vast  number  of  anti-religious  books  from  circulating  in 
Spain.  The  empire  of  the  majority  succeeds  much  better  in  the 
United  States,  since  it  actually  removes  the  wish  of  publishing 
them.  Unbelievers  are  to  be  met  with  in  America,  but,  to  say  the 
truth,  there  is  no  public  organ  of  infidelity.  Attempts  have  been 
made  by  some  governments  to  protect  the  morality  of  nations  by 
prohibiting  licentious  books.  In  the  United  States  no  one  is  pun- 
ished for  this  sort  of  works,  but  no  onfe  is  induced  to  write  them ; 
not  because  all  the  citizens  are  immaculate  in  their  manners,  but 
because  the  majority  of  the  community  is  decent  and  orderly. 

In  these  cases  the  advantages  derived  from  the  exercise  of  this 
power  are  unquestionable ;  and  I  am  simply  discussing  the  nature 
of  the  power  itself.  This  irresistible  authority  is  a  constant  fact, 
and  its  beneficent  exercise  is  an  accidental  occurrence. 


EFFECTS  OF  THE  TYRANNY  OF  THE   MAJORFFY  UPON  THE   NATIONAL 

CHARACTER  OP  THE    AMERICANS. 

Effects  of  the  Tyranny  of  the  Majority  more  sensibly  felt  hitherto  in  the  Manners 
than  in  the  Conduct  of  Society. — Thry  check  the  development  of  leading  Charac- 
ters.— Democratic  Republics,  organized  like  the  United  States,  bring  the  Practice 
of  courting  favour  within  the  reach  of  the  many. — Proofs  of  this  Spirit  in  the  Uni- 
ted Statesw— Why  there  is  more  Patriotism  in  the  People  than  in  those  who  govern 
in  its  name. 

The  tendencies  wliich  I  have  just  alluded  to  are  as  yet  very 
slightly  perceptible  in  political  society  ;  but  they  already  begin  to 
exercise  an  unfavourable  influence  upon  the  national  character  of 
the  Americans.  I  am  inclined  to  attribute  the  singular  paucity  of 
distinguished  political  characters  to  the  ever-increasing  activity  of 
the  despotism  of  the  majority  in  the  United  States. 

When  the  American  revolution  broke  out,  they  arose  in  great 
numbers ;  for  public  opinion  then  served,  not  to  tyrannize  over,  but 
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to  direct  the  exertions  of  individuals.  Those  celebrated  men  took 
a  full  part  in  the  general  agitation  of  mind  common  at  that  period, 
and  they  attained  a  high  degree  of  personal  fame,  which  was  re- 
flected back  upon  the  nation,  but  which  was  by  no  means  borrow- 
ed from  it 

In  absolute  governments,  the  great  nobles  who  afe  nearest  to 
the  throne  flatter  the  passions  of  the  sovereign,  and  voluntarily 
truckle  to  his  caprices.  But  the  mass  of  the  nation  does  not  degrade 
itself  by  servitude ;  it  oflen  submits  from  weakness,  from  habit,  or 
from  ignorance,  and  sometimes  from  loyalty.  Some  nations  have 
been  known  to  sacrifice  their  own  desires  to  those  of  the  sovereign 
with  pleasure  and  with  pride ;  thus  exhibiting  a  sort  of  independ- 
ence in  the  very  act  of  submission.  These  peoples  are  miserable, 
but  they  are  not  degraded.  There  is  a  great  difference  between 
doing  what  one  does  not  approve,  and  f^gning  to  approve  what 
one  does ;  the  one  is  the  necessary  case  of  a  weak  person,  the  other 
befits  the  temper  of  a  lacquey.  ^ 

In  free  countries,  where  every  one  is  more  or  less  called  upon  to 
give  his  opinion  in  the  aflfairs  of  state ;  in  democratic  republics, 
where  public  life  is  incessantly  commingled  with  domestic  affairs, 
where  the  sovereign  authority  is  accessible  on  every  side,  and  where 
its  attention  can  ahnost  always  be  attracted  by  vociferation,  more 
persons  are  to  be  met  with  who  speculate  upon  its  foibles,  and  live 
at  the  cost  of  its  passions,  than  in  absolute  monarchies.  Not  be- 
cause men  are  naturally  worse  in  these  states  than  elsewhere,  but 
the  temptation  is  stronger,  and  of  easier  access  at  the  same  time. 
The  result  is  a  far  more  extensive  debasement  of  the  characters  of 
citizens. 

Democratic  republics  extend  the  practice  of  currying  favour 
with  the  many,  and  they  introtluce  it  into  a  great  number  of  classes 
at  once :  this  is  one  of  the  most  serious  reproaches  that  can  be  ad- 
dressed to  them.  In  democratic  states  organized  on  the  principles 
of  the  American  republics,  this  is  more  especially  the  case,  where 
the  authority  of  the  majority  is  so  absolute  and  so  irresistible,  that 
a  man  must  give  up  his  rights  as  a  citizen,  and  ahnost  abjure  his 
quality  as  a  human  being,  if  he  intends  to  stray  from  the  track 
which  it  lays  down. 

In  that  immense  crowd  which  throngs  the  avenues  to  power  in 
the  United  States,  I  found  very  few  men  who   displayed  any  of 
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tliat  manly  candour,  and  that  masculine  independence  of  opinion, 
"vrhich  frequently  distinguished  the  Americans  in  former  times,  and 
"Mrhich  constitute   the  leading  feature  in   distinguished  characters 
'M'heresoever  they  may  be  found.    It  seems,  at  first  sight,  as  if  all 
the  minds  of  the  Americans  were  formed  upon  one  model,  so  ac- 
curately .do   they  correspond  in  their   manner   of  jud^ng.      A 
stranger  does,  indeed,  sometimes  meet  with  Americans  who  dissent 
from  these  rigorous  formularies ;  with  men  who  deplore  the  defects 
of  the  laws,  the  mutability  and  the  ignorance  of  democracy ;  who 
even  go  so  far  as  to  observe  the  evil  tendencies  which  impair  the 
national  character,  and  to  point  out  such  remedies  as  it  might  be 
possible  to  apply ;  but  no  one  is  there  to  hear  these  things  beside 
yourself,  and  you,  to  whom  these  secret  reflections  are  confided,  are 
a  stranger  and  a  bird  of  passage.    They  are  very  ready  to  com- 
municate truths  which  are  useless  to  you,  but  they  continue  to  hold 
a  difierent  language  in  public. 

If  ever  these  lines  are  read  in  America,  I  am  well  assured  of 
two  things :  in  the  first  place,  that  all  who  peruse  them  will  raise 
their  voices  to  condemn  me ;  and  in  the  second  place,  that  very 
many  of  them  will  acquit  me  at  the  bottom  of  their  conscience. 

[The  author's  views  upon  what  he  terms  the  tyraany  of  the  majority,  the 
despotism  of  public  opinion  in  the  United  States,  have  already  excited  some 
.remarks  in  this  country,  and  will  probably  give  occasion  to  more.  As  stated 
in  the  preface  to  this  edition,  the  editor  does  not  conceive  himself  called  up- 
on to  discuss  the  speculative  opinions  of  the  author,  and  supposes  he  will 
best  discharge  his  duty  by  confining  his  observations  to  what  he  deems  er- 
rors offset  or  law.  But  in  reference  to  this  particular  subject,  it  seems  due 
to  the  author  to  remark,  that  he  visited  the  United  Slates  at  a  particular  time, 
when  a  successful  political  chieftain  had  succeeded  in  establishing  his  party 
in  power,  as  it  seemed,  firmly  and  permanently ;  when  the  preponderance  of 
that  party  was  immense,  and  when  there  seemed  little  prospect  of  any  change. 
He  may  have  met  with  men,  who  sank  under  the  astonishing  popularity  of 
General  Jackson,  who  despaired  of  the  republic,  and  who  therefore  shrank 
from  the  expression  of  their  opinions.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that 
the  author  is  obnoxious  to  the  charge  which  has  been  made,  of  the  want  of 
perspicuity  and  distincmess  in  this  part  of  his  work.  He  does  not  mean 
that  the  press  was  silent,  for  he  has  himself  not  only  noticed,  but  furnished 
proof  of  the  great  freedom,  not  to  say  licentiousness,  with  which  it  assailed 
the  character  of  the  president,  and  the  measures  of  his  administration. 

He  does  not  mean  to  represent  the  opponents  of  the  dominant  party  as  hav- 
ing thrown  down  their  weapons  of  warfare,  for  his  book  shows  throughout 
his  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  an  active  and  able  party ,'>onstantly  op- 
posing lEhd  harassing  the  administration. 

MoL.  h—Z 
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But,  after  a  careful  perusal  of  the  chapters  on  this  subject,  the  editor  is 
iudioed  to  the  opinion,  that  M.  De  Tocqueville  intends  to  speak  of  the  ty 
ranny  of  the  party  in  excluding  from  public  employment  all  those  who  do 
not  adopt  the  Shibboleth  of  the  majority.    The  language  at  pp.  286,  287, 
which  he  puts  in  the  mouth  of  a  majority,  and  his  observations  immedi- 
ately preceding  this  note,  seem  to  furnish  the  key  to  his  meaning ;   al- 
though it  must  be  admitted  that  there  are  other  passages  to  which  a  wider 
construction  may  be  given.    Perhaps  they  may  be  reconciled  by  the  idea 
that  the  author  considers  the  acts  and  opinions  of  the  dominant  party  as  the 
just  and  true  expressipn  of  public  opinion.    And  hence,  when  he  speaks  of 
the  intolerance  of  public  opinion,  he  means  the  exclusiveness  of  the  party, 
which,  for  the  time  being,  may  be  predominant    He  had  seen  men  of  ac- 
knowledged competency  removed  from  office,  or  excluded  from  it,  wholly  on 
the  ground  of  their  entertaining  opinions  hostile  to  those  of  the  dominant 
party,  or  majority     And  he  had  seen  this  system  extended  to  the  very  low- 
est officers  of  the  government,  and  applied  by  the  electors  in  their  chcnce  of 
all  officers  of  all  descriptions ;  and  this  he  deemed  persecution — tyranny — des- 
potism.   But  he  surely  is  mistaken  in  representing  the  effect  of  this  sys- 
tem of  terror  as  stiffing  all  complaint,  silencii^  all  opposition,  and  inducing 
*^  enemies  and  friends  to  yoke  themselves  alike  to  the  triumphant  car  of  the 
majority."    He  mistook  a  temporary  state  of  parties  for  a  permanent  and  or- 
dinary result,  and  be  was  carried  away  by  the  immense  majority  that  then 
supported  the  administration,  to  tbe  belief  of  a  universal  acquiescence. 
Without  intending  here  to  speak  of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  those  who  re- 
presented that  majority,  it  is  proper  to  remark,  that  the  great  change  which, 
has  taken  place  since  the  period  when  the  author  wrote,  in  the  political  con- 
dition of  the  very  persons  who  he  supposed  then  wielded  the  terrors  of  dis- 
franchisement against  their  opponents,  in  itself  furnishes  a  full  and  complete 
demonstration  of  the  error  of  his  opinions  respecting  the  "  true  independence 
of  mind  and  freedom  of  discussion"  in  America.     For  without  such  discus- 
sion to  enlighten  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  without  a  stern  independence 
of  the  rewards  and  threats  of  those  in  power,  the  change  alluded  to  could 
not  have  occurred.  • 

There  is  reason  to  complain  not  only  of  the  ambiguity,  but  of  the  style  of 
exaggeration  which  pervades  all  the  remarks  of  the  author  on  this  subject — 
so  different  for  the  well  considered  and  nicely  adjusted  language  employed 
by  him  on  all  other  topics.  Thus,  p.  282,  he  implies  that  there  is  no  means 
of  redress  afforded  even  by  the  judiciary,  for  a  wrong  committed  by  the  ma- 
jority. His  error  is,  Jirst,  in  supposing  the  jury  to  constitute  the  judicial 
power ;  second^  overlooking  what  he  has  himself  elsewhere  so  well  describ- 
ed, the  independence  of  the  judiciary  and  its  means  of  controlling  the  action 
of  a  majority  in  a  state  or  in  the  federal  government;  and  thirdly^  in  omit- 
ing  the  proper  consideration  of  the  frequent  changes  of  popidar  sentiment 
by  which  the  majority  of  yesterday  becomes  the  minority  of  to-day,  and  its 
acts  of  injustice  are  reversed. 

Certain  it  is  that  the  instances  which  he  cites  at  this  page,  do  not  establish 
his  position  respecting  the  disposition  of  the  majority.  The  riot  at  Baltimore 
wasjlike  other  riots  in  England  and  in  FrancCithe  result  of  popular  fkrensy 
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excited  to  madne^  by  conduct  of  the  most  proroking  character.  The  ma- 
jority in  the  state  of  Maryland  and  throughout  the  United  States,  highly 
disapproved  the  acts  of  violence  conhnitted  on  the  occasion.  The  acquittal  by 
a  jury  of  those  arraigned  for  the  murder  of  Gen.  Lingan,  proves  only  that 
there  was  not  sufficient  evidence  to  identify  the  accused,  or  that  the  jury  was 
governed  by  passion.  It  is  not  perceived  how  the  majority  of  the  people 
are  answerable  for  the  verdicts  rendered.  The  guilty  have  oAen  been  er- 
roneously acquitted  in  all  countries,  and  in  France  particularly,  recent  in- 
stances are  not  wanting  of  acquittals,  especially  in  prosecutions  for  political 
offences,  against  clear  and  indisputable  testimony.  And  it  was  entirely  for- 
tuitous that  the  jury  was  composed  of  men  whose  sympathies  were  with  the 
rioters  and  murderers,  if  the  fact  was  so.  It  not  unfrequently  happens  that 
a  jury  taken  from  lists  furnished  years  perhaps,  and  always  a  long  time,  be- 
fore the  trial,  are  decidedly  hostile  to  the  temporary  prevailing  sentiments 
of  their  city,  county,  or  state. 

As  to  the  other  instance,  if  the  inhabitant  of  Pennsylvania  intended  to  inti- 
mate to  our  author,  that  a  coloured  voter  would  be  in  personal  jeopardy  for 
venturing  to  appear  at  the  polls  to  exercise  his  right,  it  must  be  said  in  truth, 
that  the  incident  was  local  and  peculiar,  and  contrary  to  what  is  annually 
seen  throughout  the  states  where  coloured  persons  are  permitted  to  vote,  who 
exercise  that  privilege  with  as  full  immunity  from  injury  or  oppression,  as 
any  white  citizen.  And,  after  all,  it  is  believed  that  the  state  of  feeling  in- 
timated by  the  informant  of  our  author,  is  but  an  indication  of  dislike  to  a 
caste  degraded  by  servitude  and  ignorance ;  and  it  is  not  perceived  how  it 
proves  the  despotism  of  a  majority  over  the  freedom  and  independence  of 
opinion.  If  it  be  true,  it  proves  a  detestable  tyranny  over  acts,  over  the  ex- 
ercise of  an  acknowledged  right.  The  apprehensions  of  a  mob  committing 
violence  deterred  the  colodred  voters  from  approaching  the  polls.  Are  in- 
stances unknown  in  £ngland  or  even  in  France,  of  peaceable  subjects  being 
prevented  by  mobs  or  the  fear  of  them,  from  the  exercise  of  a  right,  from  the 
discharge  of  a  duty  ?  And  are  they  evidences  of  the  despotism  of  a  major- 
ity in  those  countries  ? — American  Editor.]     • 

f 

I  have  heard  of  patriotism  in  the  United  States,  and  it  is  a  virtue 
which  may  be  found  among  the  people,  but  never  among  the  lead- 
ers of  the  people.  This  may  be  explained  by  analogy ;  despotism 
debases  the  oppressed,  much  more  than  the  oppressor ;  in  absolute 
monarchies  the  king  has  often  great  virtues,  but  the  courtiers  are 
invariably  servile.  It  is  true  that  the  American  courtiers  do  not 
say, "  are,"  or  "  your  majesty" — a  distinction  without  a  difference. 
They  are  for  ever  talking  of  the  natural  intelligence  of  the  popu- 
lace they  serve ;  they  do  not  debate  the  question  as  to  which  of  the 
virtues  of  their  master  are  pr^-eminently  worthy  of  admiration ; 
for  they  assure  him  that  he  possesses  all  the  virtues  under  heaven 
without  having  acquired  them,  or  without  caring  to  acquire  them  : 
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they  do  not  give  him  their  daughters  and  their  wives  to  be  raised 
at  his  pleasure  to  the  rank  of  his  concubines,  but,  by  sacrificing 
ttieir  opinions,  they  prostitute  themselves.  Moralists  and  philoso- 
phers in  America  are  not  obliged  to  conceal  their  opinions  under 
the  veil  of  allegory ;  but,  before  they  venture  upon  a  harsh  truth, 
they  say :  ^  We  are  aware  that  the  people  which  we  are  addres- 
sing is  too  superior  to  all  the  weaknesses  of  human  nature  to  lose 
the  command  of  its  temper  for  an  instant ;  and  we  should  not  hold 
this  language  if  we  were  not  speaking  to  men,  whom  their  virtues 
and  their  intelligence  render  more  worthy  of  freedom  than  all  the 
rest  of  the  world." 

It  would  have  been  impossible  for  the  sycophants  of  Louis  XIV. 

/  to  flatter  more  dexterously.  For  my  part,  I  am  persuaded  that  in 
all  governments,  whatever  their  nature  may  be,  servility  will  cower 
to  force,  and   adulation  will  cling  to  power.    The  only  means  of 

\  preventing  men  from  degrading  themselves,  is  to  invest  no  one 
'  with  that  unlimited  authority  which  is  the  surest  method  of  debasing 
theoL 


THE  GREATEST   DANGERS   OF   THE    AMERICAN   REPUBLICS   PROCEED   FROM 
THE    UNLIMITED   POWER   OF   THE   MAJORITY. 

Democratic  Republics  liable  to  perish  from  a  misuse  of  their  Power,  and  not  hj  Impo- 
tence.— The  Governments  of  the  American  Republics  are  more  Centralized  and 
more  Energetic  than  those  of  the  Monarchies  of  Europe.—Dangers  resulting  from 
this. — Opinions  of  Hamilton  and  Jefferson  upon  this  Point. 

Governments  usually  fall  a  sacrifice  to  impotence  or  to  tyranny. 
In  the  former  case  their  power  escapes  from  them  :  it  is  wrested 
from  their  grasp  in  the  latter.  Many  observers  who' have  noticed 
the  anarchy  of  democratic  states,  have  imagined  that  the  govern- 
ment of  those  states  was  naturally  weak  and  impotent.  The  truth 
is,  that  when  once  hostilities  are  begun  between  parties,  the  gov- 
ernment loses  its  control  over  society.  jBut  I  do  not  think  that  a 
democratic  power  is  naturally  without  resources  :  say  rather,  that 
it  is  almost  always  by  the  abuse  of  its  force,  and  the  misemploy- 
ment  of  its  resources,  that  a  democratic  government  fails.  Aliarchy. 
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is  almost  always  produced  by  its  tyranny  or  its  mistakes,  but  not  by  1 
its  want  of  strength. 

It  is  important  not  to  confound  stability  with  force,  or  the  great- 
ness of  a  thing  with  its  duration.  In  democratic  republics,  the 
power  which  directs*  society  is  not  stable ;  for  it  often  changes 
hands  and  assumes  a  new  direction.  But  whichever  way  it  turns, 
its  force  is  almost  irresistible.  The  governments  of  the  American 
republics  appear  to  me  to  be  as  much  centralized  as  those  of  the 
absolute  monarchies  of  Europe,  and  more  energetic  than  they  are. 
I  do  not,  therefore,  imagine  that  they  will  perish  from  weakness.f 

If  ever  the  free  institutions  of  America  are  destroyed,  that  event 
may  be  attributed  to  the  unlimited  authority  of  the  majority,  which 
may  at  some  future  time  urge  the  minorities  to  desperation,  and 
oblige  them  to  have  recourse  to  physical  force.  Anarchy  will  then 
be  the  r^ulLibut  it  will  have  been  brought  about  by  despotism. 

Mr.  Hamikoh  expresses  the  same  opinion  in  the  Federalist,  No. 
51.  **  It  is  of  great  importance  in  a  republic  not  only  to  guard 
the  society  against  the  oppression  of  its  rulers,  but  to  guard  one 
part  of  the  society  against  the  injustice  of  the  other  part.  Justice  is 
the  end  oL^overnment  It  is  the  end  of  civil  society.  It  ever 
has  been,  and  ever  will  be  pursued  until  it  be  obtained,  or  until  lib- 
erty be  lost  in  the  pursuit.  In  a  society,  under  the  forms  of  which 
the  stronger  faction  can  readily  unite  and  oppress  the  weaker, 
anarchy  may  as  truly  be  said  to  reign  as  in  a  state  of  nature, 
where  the  weaker  individual  is  not  secured  against  the  violence  of 
the  stronger :  and  as  in  the  latter  state  even  the  stronger  individ- 
uals are  prootipted  by  the  uncertainty  of  their  condition  to  submit 
to  a  government  which  may  protect  the  weak  as  well  as  them- 
selves, so  in  the  former  state  will  the  more  powerful  factions  be 
gradually  induced  by  a  like  motive  to  wish  for  a  government  which 
will  protect  all  parties,  the  weaker  as  well  as  the  more  powerful. 
It  can  be  little  doubted,  that  if  the  state  of  Rhode  Island  was  sep- 
arated from  the  confederacy  and  left  to  itself,  the  insecurity  of  rights 


*  This  power  may  be  centred  in  an  assembly,  in  which  case  it  will  be  strong  with- 
oot  being  stable  ;  or  it  may  be  centred  in  an  individual,  in  which  case  it  will  be  less 
atrong,  but  more  stable. 

t  I  presume  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  here,  as  well  as 
throughout  the  remainder  of  this  chapter,  that  I  am  speaking  not  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, but  of  the  several  governments  of  each  state  which  the  majority  controls  at 
its  pleasure. 
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pular  form  of  government  within  such  narrow  linut^ 

plajfii  bj  such  reiterated    oppressions  of  the  factious 
it  some  power  altogether  independent  of  the  people 
M  callfd  for  by  the  voice  of  the  veiy  factions  wboae 
irovwl  the  necessity  of  it." 

a.s  also  thus  expressed  himself  in  a  letter  to  Madison:* 
ve  power  in  our  government  is  not  the  only,  perhaps  not 
cipal  object  of  my  solicitude.  The  tyranny  of  the  l^s- 
y  the  ibiMfxer  most  to  be  feared,  and  will  continue  lo 
any  years    to    come.     The  tyranny  of  the    executive 
)rae  in  its  lurn,  but  at  a  more  distant  period." 
lo  cite  Ihe  opinion  of  Jefferson  upon  this  subject  rather 
anr>ther.  because  I  consider  him  to  be  the  most  power- 
Jcmocracy  has  ever  sent  fortL 

•  I6Ui  M»rcb,  1189. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 


CAtJSH  WHICH  HITIOATE  THE  TTRANMT  OF  THB  HAJOBITT  IN  THI 
CMTXD  STATES. 


ABSENCE    OF    CENTRAL    ADMINISTBATION. 

1  all  Buiiness^Ia  obliged  to  em- 


r  I  HATE  already  pointed  out  the  distinct)pn  which  is  to  be  made 
ibetween  a  centralized  gOTemment  and  a  centraUzed  administratioD. 
JTbe  former  exists  in  Am«ica,  but  the  latter  is  nearly  unknown 
Mhere.  If  the  directing  power  of  the  American  communities  had 
both  these  instruments  of  government  at  its  disposal,  and  united  the 
halxt  of  executmg  its  own  commands  to  the  right  of  commanding; 
if,  after  having  established  the  general  principles  of  government,  it 
descended  to  the  details  of  public  business ;  and  if,  having  regu- 
lated the  great  interests  of  the  country,  it  would  penetrate  into  the 
privacy  of  individual  interest,  freedom  would  soon  be  banished  irom 
the  New  World. 

But  in  the  United  States  the  majority,  which  so  frequently  dis- 
plays the  tastes  and  the  propensities  of  a  despot,  is  still  destitute  of 
the  more  perfect  instruments  of  tyranny. 

In  the  American  republics  the  activity  of  the  central  government 
has  never  as  yet  been  extended  beyond  a  limited  number  of  objects 
sufficiently  prominent  to  call  forth  iti  attention.  The  secondary  affaira 
of  society  have  never  been  regulated  by  its  authority ;  and  nothing 
has  hitherto  betrayed  its  desire  of  interfering  in  them.  The  majority 


and  more  absolate,  but  it  has  not  incn-ascd  (lie 
the  central  government ;  those  great  prerogatives 
led  to  a  certain  sphere ;  and  although  the  despotani 
nay  be  gaiting  upon  one  pcint,  it  cannnt  be  said  to 
However  the  predominant  party  in  the  nation  mij 

by  its  passions ;  however  ardent  it  mav  be  in  tbe 
ojccis,  it  cannot  oblige  all  the  citizens  tn  comply 
n  the  siime  manner,  and  at  the  same  time,  throu^- 
.  When  the  central  government  which  nipniMiita 
IS  issued  a  decree,  it  must  intrust  the  execution  of 
its,  over  whom  it  frequently  has  no  control,  and 
<t  perpetually  direct.  The  townships,  mimh!ipa] 
ities,  may  therefore  be  looked  upon  as  coaci-aled 
lich  check  or  part  the  tide  of  popular  excitemtait. 

law  were  passed,  the  hbertips  of  the  people  wnald 
i  by  the  means  hy  which  that  law  would  be  put  in 

majority  cannot  descend  lo  the  detnilx,  and  (as  I 
«lyle  Ihcm)  the  puerilities  of  administrativr  tyninnj. 
opie  entertain  that  full  consciousness  of  its  anlfaari- 

prompt  it  to  interfere  in  these  matters ;  it  IcaowS 
s  natural  powers,  hut  it  is  unacquiunt«l  wHb  tbe 
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THE  PR0FIB810N  OP  THE    LAW  IN  THE  DN1TED    STATES    8BRTBS  TO 
COVNTERPOISE  THE  DEMOCRACY. 

Utililf  of  diacrimmating  Itui  DBtiml  Propeasilin  of  tlie  Members  of  the  legal  Profsi- 
sion.— Thew  Men  called  upon  to  bfI  s  prorainenl  Part  in  falure  Bociety.— In  whit 
Hanner  Ilie  pecaliar  Pursalls  of  L>»yeTS  giie  an  aristacraltc  tarn  to  their  Ideu. — 
Accidntal  Caiuea  which  may  check  this  Tendency.~EiH  vilh  which  Ihe  Arittoo- 
ncj  cosleices  with  l«gsl  Men. — Uk  or  Lawyer«  to  i  Dtipot. — The  PiofsMion  of 
Ihe  Ijiw  conctilutci  ths  only  uialocralic  Element  with  wtiicb  the  nalara]  Element* 
of  Democncy  will  combine. — Peculiar  Causes  which  tend  to  giTe  an  ahitocratic 
tnrn  of  Hind  to  the  English  and  American  Lawyer. — The  Aiistocrac;  of  America 
is  on  the  Bench  and  at  the  Bar. — Inflnence  of  Lawyers  upon  American  Society. — 
Their  peculiar  magiilerial  Habits  affect  the  Legialatuie,  the  AdminMration,  and 
eien  the  People. 

In  visiting  the  Americans  and  b  studying  thrar  laws,  we  per- 
care'&at  the  authority  they  have  intrusted  to  members  of  the  legal 
profes^on,  and  the  influence  which  these  individuals  exercise  in  the 
government,  is  the  most  powerful  existing  security  against  the  ex- 
cesses of  democrat^. 

This  effect  seems  to  me  to  result  from  a  general  cause  which  it 
ia  useful  to  investigate,  sbce  it  may  produce  analogous  consequences 
elsewhere. 

The  members  of  the  legal  profession  have  taken  an  important 
part  in  all  the  vicisdtudes  of  political  society  in  Eur(^e  during  the 
last  five  hundred  years.  At  one  time  they  have  been  the  instru- 
ments of  those  who  were  invested  with  political  authority,  and  at 
another  they  have  succeeded  in  converting  political  authorities  into 
th^  instrument.  In  the  middle  ages  they  afforded  a  powerfiil 
support  to  the  crown;  and  since  that  period  they  have  exerted 
themselves  to  the  utmost  to  limit  the  royal  prerogative.  In  Eng- 
land they  have  contracted  a  close  alliance  with  the  aristocracy ;  in 
France  they  have  proved  to  be  the  most  dangerous  enemies  of  that 
class.  It  is  my  object  to  inquire  whether,  trnde;  all  these  circum- 
stances, the  members  of  the  legal  profes^on  have  been  swayed  by 
sudden  and  momentary  impulses ;  or  whether  they  have  been  im- 
pelled by  principles  which  are  inherent  in  th^  pursuits,  and  wUcb 
will  always  recur  in  history.  I  am  incited  to  this  investigation  by 
reflecting  that  this  particular  class  of  men  will  most  likely  play  a 
prominent  part  in  that  order  of  ttungs  to  which  the  events  of  our 
time  are  ^ving  birth. 
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ve  more  especially  devoted  themselres  to  legd  pnr- 
m  those  occupations  co-tnin  hnbils  of  order,  ■  iMrtt 
and  a  kind  of  tnstinctiTe  regard  far  the  regular 
deas,  which  naturally  render  tltem  very  hostile  to 
■y  spirit  and  the  unreflecting  passions  of  tire  mullilade. 
information  which  lawyers  derive  from  their  studies, 
I  separate  station  in  society ;  und  ibcy  r^mstitute  a 
ed  body  in  the  scale  of  iiitelHgi-nc.e,  Tliis  notion  of 
y  perpetually  recurs  to  tbetn  in  the  practiee  of  ifanr 
y  are  the  masters  of  a  science  which  is  Decesaiy, 
jt  verj-  generally  known  :  they  serve  as  orlnters  be- 
ens ;  ami  the  habit  of  directing  the  blind  pasnuns  of 
ition  to  their  purpose,  inspires  ihem  with  a  certain 
le  judgement  of  the  multitude.  To  this  it  nuiy  be 
;y  naturally  constitute  a  body;  not  by  any  jirevioin 
or  by  an  a^rreement  which  directs  tbem  to  a  cummOB 
analogy  of  their  studies  and  the  uniformity  of  Ibor 
nnect  their  minds  together,  as  much  as  n  oommon  m* 
)mbine  their  endeavours, 

'  the  tastes  and  of  the  habits  of  the  aristocracy  may 
e  discovered  in  the  characters  of  men  in  the  pro&» 


I 


y  with . 
n  they/ 


Five  hundred  years  ago  the  English  nohlea  headed  the  people, 
and  spoke  in  its  name ;  at  the  prenent  time,  the  aristocracy  supports 
the  throne,  and  defends  the  royal  prerc^tive.  But  aristocracy  has, 
notwithstanding  this,  its  peculiar  instincts  and  propensities.  We 
must  be  careful  not  to  confound  isolated  members  of  a  body  with 
the  body  itself.  In  all  free  governments,  of  whatsoever  form  t1 
may  be,  members  of  the  legal  profession  will  be  found  at  the  li 
of  all  parties.  The  same  remark  is  also  applicable  to  the  aristoc- 
racy ;  for  almost  all  the  democratic  convulsions  which  have  agifate^^H 
the  world  hare  been  directed  by  nobles. 

A  privileged  body  can  never  satisfy  the  amtntion  of  all  its  mem- 
bers ;  it  has  always  more  talents  and  more  passions  than  it  can  fl^ 
places  to  content  and  to  employ;  so  that  a  considerable  numbei^P 
individuals  are  usually  to  he  met  with,  who  are  inclined  to  attack 
those  very  privileges,  which  they  find  it  impos^ble  to  turn  to  th^ 
own  account. 

I  do  not,  then,  ass^  that  all  the  members  of  the  legal  profession 
are  at  all  times  the  Iriends  of  order  and  the  opponents  of  innova- 
tion, but  merely  that  most  of  them  usually  are  so.  la  a  community 
in  which  lawyers  are  allowed  to  occupy,  without  o[^osition,  that 
lugh  station  which  naturally  belongs  to  them,  their  general  spirit  "^ 
vriil  be  eminently  conservative  and  anti-democratic.  When  an 
aristocracy  excludes  the  leaders  of  that  profesraon  from  its  ranks,  it 
exdtefl  enemies  which  are  the  more  formidable  to  its  security  as 
Uiey  are  independent  of  the  nobility  by  their  industrious  purs<iits ; 
and  they  feel  themselves  to  be  its  equal  in  point  of  intelligence, 
although  they  enjoy  less  opulence  and  less  power.  But  whenever 
an  aristocracy  consents  to  impart  some  of  its  privilege  to  these 
same  individuals,  the  two  classes  coalesce  very  readily,  and  as- 
sume, as  it  were,  the  consistency  of  a  single  order  of  family  interests. 
I  am,  in  like  manner,  inclined  to  believe  that  a  monarch  will 
alwa^rs  be  able  to  convert  legal  practitioners  into  the  most  service- 
able instruments  of  his  authority.  There  is  a  far  greater  affinity 
between  this  class  of  individuals  and  the  executive  power,  than 
there  is  between  them  and  the  people ;  just  as  there  is  a  greater 
natural  affinity  between  the  nobles  and  the  monarch,  than  between 
the  nobles  and  the  people,  although  the  higher  orders  of  society 
have  occasionally  resisted  the  prerogative  of  the  crown  in  concert 
with  the  lower  classes. 


attached  to  public  oido-  beyood  erciy  otbor  OOD- 

the  best  security  of  public  onlw  is  authority.  It 
rj^cittcn,  ttiat  if  thcv  prize  the  free  insbtulions  of 
uch,  they  nevertheless  value  the  legality  of  those 
[inre ;  they  are  less  afraid  of  tyranny  Ibaa  of  Br- 
and provided  that  the  leirislature  talcriipon  itedf  to 
heir  independence,  they  are  not  cUssatistted.  {it) 
s  convinoeii  that  the  prbce  who,  in  presence  of  in 
nocracy,  should  endeavour  to  impair  tlie  judicial 
dominions,  and  to  diminish  the  pohtical  inHoeiicc 
Id  commit  a  great  mistake.  He  would  let  slip  the 
hority  to  grasp  at  the  shadow.  He  Mroald  net  mm 
icing  men  connected  with  the  law  into  the  govera- 
e  intriLsted  them  with  the  conduct  of  a  dapmie 
some  marks  of  violence,  that  powrr  vronld  mast 
le  external   features  of  justice  and  of  legality  in 

nent  of  democracy  is  favourable  tu  the  poliliad 
-s  ;  for  when  the  wealthy,  the  noble,  and  Uw  prince, 
:)m  the  govemtDeot,  they  are  sure  to  occupgr  the 
in  their  own   ricrht.  na  it  wptp.  ffliwf  tWrnr  nn*  A»    . 
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s  of  democracy,  but  they  constantly  endeavour  to  give  it  an 
vhich  diverts  it  fVom  its  real  tendency,  by  means  which  are 
to  its  nature.  Lawyers  belong  to  the  people  by  birth  and 
to  the  aristocracy  by  habit  and  by  taste,  and  they  may 
ipoQ  as  the  natural  bond  and  connecting  link  of  the  two 
isses  of  society. 

>rofession  of  the  law  is  the  only  aristocratic  element  which 
imalgamated  without  violence  with  the  natural  elements  of 
cy,  and  which  can  be  advantageously  and  permanently 
d  with  them.  I  am  not  unacquainted  with  the  defects  which 
rent  in  the  character  of  that  body  of  men  ;  but  without  this 
re  of  lawyer-like  sobriety  with  the  democratic  principle,  I 
whether  democratic  institutions  could  long  be  maintained; 
annot  believe  that  a  republic  could  subsist  at  the  present 
the  influence  of  lawyers  in  public  bu^ess  did  not  increase 
rlion  to  the  power  of  the  people. 

aristocratic  character,  which  I  hold  to  be  common  to  the 
ofesaon,  is  much  more  distinctly  marked  in  the  United 
id  in  England  than  in  any  other  country.  This  proceeds 
from  the  legal  studies  of  the  English  and  American  law- 
from  tbe  nature  of  the  le^slation,  and  the  position  which 
rsons  occupy,  in  the  two  countries.  The  English  and  the 
as  have  retained  the  law  of  precedents ;  that  is  to  say,  they 
to  found  their  legal  opinions  and  the  decisions  of  their 
x)n  the  opinions  and  decisions  of  th«r  forefathers.  In  the/ 
an  English  or  American  lawyer,  a  taste  and  a  reverenca 
b  old  are  almost  always  united  to  a  love  of  regular  and 
roceedings.  * 

predisposition  has  another  effect  upon  the  character  of  the 
ofession  and  upon  the  general  couree  of  society.  Thi 
and  American  lawyers  investigate  what  has  been  done 
ch  advocate  inquiries  what  should  have  been  done 
roduces  precedents ;  the  latter  reasons.  A  French  observer 
ed  to  bear  how  often  an  English  or  an  American  lawyer 
e  opinions  of  others,  and  how  little  he  alludes  to  his  own ; 
;  reverse  occurs  in  France,  There,  the  most  trifling  liti- 
never  conducted  without  the  introduction  of  an  entire 
'  ideas  peculiar  to  the  counsel  employed ;  and  tbe  fiinda- 
rinciples  of  law  are  discussed  in  order  to  obtain  a  perch  of 
,— Aa 


.     Thi 

done  t 
e:  thJ 


ilecision  of  the  couit.  Tius  abnegation  of  hb  owb 
this  implicit  deference  to  the  opinioo  of  his  ftre- 
h  are  common  to  the  English  and  Americati  lawrer, 
n  of  thought  which  he  is  obliged  lo  profess,  neoessanlf 
re  timid  habits  and  more  sluggish  inclioatioos  id  Eng- 
lerica  than  in  France; 

h  codes  are  often  difficult  of  comprehrnsioD,  but  (Ley 
jy  every  one  ;  nothing,  on  tlie  other  liaiid,  con  be  more 
lo  the  uninitiated  than  a  legislation  founded  upon 
The  iniiispensable  want  of  legal  assistants  which  is 
and  and  in  the  United  Stales,  and  the  high  opinion 
lerally  entertained  of  the  ability  of  ihc  legal  |in)fi»- 
separate  it  more  and  more  from  the  people,  and  to 
drslinct  class.  The  French  lawjer  is  simply  a  maa 
icquainted  with  the  statutes  of  his  country  ;  but  the 
.merican  lawyer  resembles  the  hierophants  of  Egfpli 
1,  he  is  the  sole  inteqireter  of  an  occult  science. 

s  thai  CuL'li^h  and  Americaa  lawyers  found  tlinr  opinlMI 
iions  upQD  ilioM  of  their  r^jrefailiFre,  is  calcubtcd  to  exal» 
Americau  render,  who  supposes  tiiBl  law,  t%  a  )<reauib*d  rata 
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opted.  The  great  pcriiit  ii,  that  there  should  be  a  nde  b;  which  ccoducl 
ly  be  regulated.  Thua,  whether  in  mercantile  Iransacticais  notice  of  a 
fault  by  a  principal  ihall  be  pvea  to  an  eadoraei,  or  a  guarantor,  and 
beo  and  how  such  notice  shall  be  given,  are  not  so  important  in  theroselTesi 
it  is  that  there  sbotild  be  some  rule  to  which  merchants  may  adapt  them- 
[ret  and  their  transactitxis.  Statutes  cannot,  or  at  least  do  not,  prescribe 
e  rules  in  alarge  majority  of  cases.  If  then  they  are  not  drawn  from  the 
ciaioQS  of  courts,  ibey  will  not  exist,  and  men  will  be  wholly  at  a  loss  fora 
lide  in  the  most  important  transactiona  of  business.  Hence  the  deference 
id  to  legal  decisions.  But  this  is  not  implicit,  as  the  author  supposes. 
lie  course  of  reaeoDiogby  which  ihecourta  hare  come  to  their  conclusions, 
ofkeD  assailed  by  the  advocate  imd  shown  to  be  fallacious,  and  the  in- 
uices  are  not  unfreqiieni  of  courts  disregarding  prior  decisions  and  over- 
ling them  when  not  fairly  deducible  from  sound  reason. 
Again,  the  priociptes  of  the  common  law  are  flexible,  and  adapt  themselves 
ciiange*  in  aociety,  and  a  well-known  maxim  in  our  system,  that  when 
e  reason  of  the  law  ceases,  the  law  itself  ceases,  has  oveithronu  many  an 
itiquated  rule.  Within  these  limits,  it  is  conceived  there  israuge  enough 
r  the  exercise  of  all  the  reason  of  the  advocate  and  the  judge,  without  uti- 
ttling  ereryihiog  and  depriving  the  conduct  of  humim  afiairs  of  all  guid- 
)Ce  from  htimao  authority  ;^nd  the  talents  of  otir  law^'ers  and  courts  find 
ifiBcient  exercise  in  apj^ying  the  principles  of  (aie  case  lo  the  facts  of  ano- 
ler. — Amtrican  Bdiler.J 

Tbti  station  vhich  lawyers  occupj^  in  England  and  America, 
lercises  no  less  an  influence  upon  their  habits  and  their  opinions. 
be  English  aristocracy,  which  has  taken  care  to  attract  to  its 
Aere  whatever  is  at  all  analogous  to  itself,  has  conferred  a  high 
:gree  of  importance  and  of  authority  upon  the  members  of  the 
gal  profession.  In  English  society  lawyers  do  not  occupy  the 
nt  rank,  but  they  are  contented  with  the  station  assigned  to  them ; 
ley  constitute,  as  it  were,  the  younger  branch  of  the  English 
isttMnracy,  and  they  are  attached  to  their  elder  brothers,  although 
ley  do  not  enjoy  all  their  privileges.  The  English  lawyers  conse- 
oently  mingle  the  tastes  and  the  ideas  of  the  aristocratic  circles  in 
hich  they  move,  with  the  aristocratic  interests  of  their  profession. 

And  indeed  the  lawyer-like  character  which  I  am  endeavouring 
)  depict,  is  most  distinctly  to  be  met  with  in  England  :  there  laws 
re  esteemed  not  so  much  because  they  are  good,  as  because  they 
re  old ;  and  if  it  be  necessary  to  modify  them  in  any  respect,  or 
)  adapt  them  to  the  changes  which  time  operates  in  society,  re- 
otirse  is  had  to  the  most  inconceivable  contrivances  in  order  to  up- 
bid  the  traditionary  fabric,  and  to  maintain  that  nothing  has  been 
one  which  does  not  square  with  the  intentions,  and  complete  the 
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inner  jreneratlons.     The  very  individuals  who  conduct 
1  disclaim  all   intentioii  of  innovation,  and  they  had 

Ui  ab^uril  expedienis  than  plead  guilty  of  so  great  a 

'ipiilt  mori'  specially  appertains  to  the  English  law- 
■eiii  iriihilcrent  to  the  real  meaning  of  what  they  treat, 
(.t  iill  thoir  attention  to  the  letter,  seeming  inclined  to 

iiiIl-,  (li  c'ommon  sense  and  of  humanit)-,  rather  than 
I-  littlf  I'roKi  the  law.     The  English  legisjation  may 

to  the  stoL'k  of  an  old  tree,  upon  which  lawyws  have 
J  iimst  various  shoots,  with  the  hope,  that,  althou^ 
fiy  ili!li.-r.  ihdr  foliage  at  least  will  be  confounded  with 
■  trunk  which  supports  them  all. 

ii  liuru  lire  no  nobles  or  hterary  men,  and  the  people 
>trii5t    the  wealthy;  lawyers  consequently  form  the 
ii-ul  1  l.isii,  and  the  most  cultivated  circle  of  societj-. 
iLii-lur.'  n'lthing  to  gain  by  innovation,  which  adds  k 
iiiiLTtst  to  their  natural  taste  for  public prder.     If  1 
.liiTu  I  place  the  American  aristocracy,  I  should  reply 
tation,  that  it  is  not  composed  of  the  rich,  who  art 
LT  liy  no  common  tie,  but  that  it  occupies  the  jucticial 
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^il  attainiDents  have  already  raised  him  to  a  distin^iahed  rank 
mong  his  fellow-citizens ;  his  political  power  completes  tlie  dis- 
inction  of  his  station,  and  ^ves  him  the  inclinations  natural  to 
rivileged  classes.  > 

Armed  with  the  power  of  declaring  the  laws  to  be  unconstitn-  1 
lonal,*  the  American  magistrate  perpetually  interferes  in  political  | 
ffaira.     He  cannot  force  the  people  to  make  laws,  but  at  least  be  | 
an  oblige  it  not  to  disobey  its  own  enactments,  or  to  act  incoD- / 
istently  with  its  own  principles.     I  am  aware  that  a  secret  ten- 
ency  to  diminish  the  judicial  power  exists  in  the  United  States ;, 
nd  by  most  of  the  constitutions  of  the  several  states,  tbe  govem- 
lent  can,  upon  the  demand  of  the  two  bouses  of  tbe  legislature, 
imove  the  judges  from  their  station.     By  some  other  constitutions 
le  members  of  the  tribunals  are  elected,  and  they  are  even  sub- 
Itted  to  frequent  re-elections.  I  venture  to  predict  that  these  inno- 
ations  will  sooner  or  later  be  attended  with  fatal  consequences  ; 
nd  that  it  nill  be  found  out  at  some  future  period,  that  the  attack 
'hich  is  made  upon  the  judicial  power  has  affected  the  democratic 
ipublic  itself. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  the  legal  spirit  of  which 
have  been  speaking  has  been  confined  in  tbe  United  States  to 
le  courts  of  justice ;  it  extends  far  bejond  tbem.  As  the  law- 
ers  constitute  the  only  enlightened  class  which  tbe  people  does  not 
listnist,  they  are  naturally  called  upon  to  occupy  most  of  the  pub^ 
c  stations.  They  fill  tbe  legislative  assemblies,  and  they  conduct 
le  administration ;  they  consequently  exercise  a  powerful  influ- 
ice  upon  the  formation  of  tbe  law,  and  upon  its  execution.  The 
iwyers  are,  however,  obliged  to  yield  to  the  current  of  public 
(union,  which  is  too  strong  for  them  to  resist  it ;  but  it  is  easy  to 
od  indications  of  what  their  conduct  would  be,  if  they  were  ftee 
•  act  as  tbey  chose.  The  Americans,  who  have  made  such  copious 
novations  in  their  political  legislation,  have  introduced  very 
>aring  alterations  in  their  civil  laws,  and  that  with  great  difficulty, 
though  those  laws  are  frequently  repugnant  to  their  social  condi- 
gn. The  reason  of  this  is,  that  in  matters  of  civil  law  the  majority 
obliged  to  defer  to  the  authority  of  the  legal  profession,  and  that 

*  See  chapter  ii.,  p.  101,  on  the  judicial  powet  in  lh«  Uuilrd  Slalea. 
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lawvLis   are  ijisinclined   to   innovate  when  they  are 

>iis  lur   a  Frenchman,  accustomed   to  a  very  different 
;>.  Ill  IwAT  the  perpetual  complaints  which  are  made 
1   .slai.s,  aj^ainst   the  stalionarj  propensities  of  legal 
ir  pr.ju.lli  ts  in  favour  of  existing  institutions. 
irx-  of  llii^  It'i^'al  babitii  which  are  common  in  Ameiica 
mii  fhf  limits  I  have  just  pointed  out.     Scarcely  anj 
■s  ill  ihe  liiited  States  which  does  nql  become,  sooner 
lijitl  «{  juiiieial  debate;  hence  all  parties  are  obliged 
,■  idi'as.,and  even  the   language,  usual  injudicial  pro^ 
luir  ilaily  controversies.     As  most  public  men  are, or 
iXal  praililioners,  they  introduce  the  customs  arul  leeh- 
ilnir  profession  into  the  affairs  of  the  country.     The  ^^ 
Ills  liul.i'.iule  to  all  classes.     The  language  of  the  1*  ^* 
,  in  sniii..'  measure,  a  vulgar  tongue  ;  the  spirit  of  the 
^  prudiiLid  in  the  schools  and  courts  of  justice,  gradu- 
is  liLvond  their  walls  into  the  bosom  of  society,  where 
1  Ilk-  lowest  classes,  so  that  the  whole  people  conlratla 
J  the  i,i^ics  of  the  magistrate.    The  lawj-ers  of  tlie 
-  furiii  a  piirty  which  is  but  little  feared  and  scarcely 

TRIAL   B?    JUBY   IN   THE    tNITED    STATES  CONSIDBRBD   AB   A 
POLITICAL    msTITOTION- 

TiJal  ij  Ivrj,  which  is  one  of  tbe  lailnimBnU  of  Ibo  SoTenignlT  of  the  People,  de- 
■ervM  10  b«  compared  with  Ihe  othei  hian  which  uubliih  that  SoTenignly. — CoBk> 
poaiiioD  of  the  Jury  ia  the  Uoittd  Statu. — Effect  of  Triel  bjr  Jury  upon  tbe  oatioDtt 
ChonctR.— It  educslei  ibe  People.--II  lends  to  eitabliih  Itie  Aalhorilf  of  the  Hb- 
gistratu,  ud  to  extend  ■  knowledge  of  Law  unong  ibe  People. 

SiNOE  I  have  been  led  by  my  subject  to  recur  to  the  adnunistra- 
tioD  of  justice  in  the  United  States,  I  will  not  pass  over  this  point 
without  adverting  to  the  institution  of  tbe  jury.  Trial  by  jury  may 
be  conadered  in  two  separate  points  of  view  :  as  a  judicial,  and  as 
a  political  institution.  If  it  entered  into  my  present  purpose  to  in- 
quire how  far  trial  by  jury  (more  especially  in  civil  cases)  con- 
tributes to  ensure  the  best  administration  of  justice,  I  admit  that  its 
utility  might  be  contested.  As  the  jury  was  fiist  introduced  at  a 
time  when  society  was  in  an  undvilized  state,  and  when  courts  of 
justice  were  merely  called  upon  to  decide  on  tbe  evidence  of  facts, 
it  is  not  an  easy  task  to  adapt  it  to  the  wants  of  a  highly  dvilized 
community,  when  tbe  mutual  relations  of  men  are  multiplied  to  a 
surprising  extent,  and  have  assumed  the  enlightened  and  intellect- 
ual character  of  the  age.' 

My  present  object  is  to  consder  the  jury  as  a  political  institution ; 
and  any  other  course  would  divert  me  from  my  subject.  Of  trial  by 
jury,  considered  as  a  judicial  institution,  I  shall  here  say  but  very 
few  words.  When  the  English  adopted  trial  by  jury  they  were  a 
semi-barbarous  people ;  they  are  become,  in  course  of  time,  one  of 
the  most  enlightened  nations  of  the  earth  ;  and  their  attachment  to 
this  institution  seetns  to  have  increased  with  their  increasing  culti- 
vation. They  soon  spread  beyond  their  insular  boundaries  to  every 
comer  of  the  habitable  globe ;  some  have  formed  colonies,  others 
independent  states ;  the  mother-couatry  has  maintained  its  mon- 

*  The  InTestlKSliDn  of  trial  bj  jury  at  t  jodictal  iaitilution,  and  the  appreciatioa 
dI  ita  effects  in  the  Uuited  Stales,  logelber  witb  the  sdTentages  the  Amerieens  iatt 
denied  from  it,  would  suffice  lo  form  a  book,  and  a  book  upon  i  Tery  uaeful  and  cull- 
oaa  mbjecl.  The  state  of  Louisiana  would  in  particular  afford  the  cnrious  phenome- 
non of  a  French  and  Ei^lish  legislation,  as  well  as  a  French  and  English  population, 
which  are  gradually  combining  with  each  other.  See  tbe  "  Digests  des  Lois  de  la 
Loniaiane,"  m  two  volume! ;  and  tbe  "Trail*  sur  lea  Reglea  des  Actions  ciriles," 
jninted  in  Fieoch  and  Et^liih  at  New  Orleans  id  1830. 
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\\[u  I.Mr  thf  English  have  been,  they  have  boasted 
l;i:  <>(  Um\  by  jury.*     They  have  eslabhshed   il,  or 
-isiablish  il,  in  all  their  settlements.    A  judicial  insti- 
ibuins  tlie  sultrages  of  a  great  people  for  so  long  « 
w  hii'h  is  zealously  renewed  at  every  epoch  of  civili- 
the  I'lliiiiiUs  of  the   earth,  and  under  every  form  of 
fiaril.  rnmwt  be  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  justice.f 
■vtT.  lri']]i  this  part  of  the  subject.     To  Idok  upon 
itTi-'  jiiilirial  insiiiution,  is  to  confine  our  attention  to 

vJL'W  (if  It ;  for,  however  great  its  influence  may  be 
•ion^  of  the  law-courts,  that  influence  is  very  sub- 
'  jjuwerl'ui  effects  \*-hich  it  produces  on  the  destinies 
ii>  nt  large.     The  jury  is  above  all  a  political  insti-  T 

I  M.iM  Slal«,  speaks,  id  hi«  lmli»  ob  Ihe  trdoal 

:j  b>  jury  IB  civil  esses  :"  The  mesliai^ie  pcii. 

--<  I'lirilpge  ^ructlymrrnot  to  that  m  crimiBtl 

r.  ..-  10  be  essenlial  lo  poliliol  md  cml  libenj" 

,  «■:  ir.. .   r.>  p.. -Ill  out  [bB  niilily  of  ihe  jury  as  i  julida]  m«iloi>*n 

Itution,  aod  it  must  be  regarded  in  this  tight  in  order  to  be  duly  ap- 
preciated. 

By  the  jury,  I  mean  a  certain  number  of  dtizens  chosen  indis- 
criminately, and  invested  with  a  temporary  right  of  judging.  Trial 
by  jury,  as  applied  to  the  repression  of  crime,  appears  to  me  to  in- 
troduce an  eminently  republican  element  into  the  government,  upon 
the  following  grounds  : — 

r  The  institution  of  the  jury  may  be  aristocratic  or  democratic,  ac- 
cording to  the  class  of  society  from  which  the  jurors  are  selected ; 
/bat  it  always  preserves  its  republican  character,  inasmuch  as  it 
/  places  the  real  direction  of  society  in  the  hands  of  the  governed,  or 
I  of  a  portion  of  the  governed,  instead  of  leaving  it  under  the  au- 
I  thority  of  the  government  Force  is  never  more  than  a  transient 
dement  of  success ;  and  after  force  comes  the  notion  of  right  A 
government  which  should  only  be  able  to  crush  its  enemies  upon  a 
field  of  battle,  would  very  soon  be  destroyed.  The  true  sanction 
of  political  laws  is  to  be  found  in  penal  legislation,  and  if  that  sanc- 
tion be  wanting,  the  law  will  sooner  or  later  lose  its  cogency.  He 
who  punishes  infractions  of  the  law  is  therefore  the  real  master  of 
I  sodety.  Now,  the  institution  of  the  jury  raises  the  people  itself,  or 
lat  least  a  class  of  citizens,  to  the  bench  of  judicial  authority.  The 
unstitution  of  the  jury  consequently  invests  the  people,  or  that  class 
m  citizens,  with  the  direction  of  sodety.' 

(Id  England  the  jury  is  returned  from  the  aristocratic  portitm  of 
the  nation  ,f  the  aristocracy  makes  the  laws,  applies  the  laws,  and 


*  Ad  imporlBni  nnuirb  must  howeTer  be  made.  Trial  byjary  doei  uaqaeMioublf 
wnttt  the  people  wilh  a  grnenl  conlrol  oiar  the  KticHU  of  cilizcqi,  but  it  don  not 
fbroiih  iiieiuH  or  eierciaing  ihis  coDtrol  ia  all  cates,  or  with  an  abs'.lula  authority. 
When  aa  abaolule  monarch  hai  the  right  or  trying  nSencet  by  bii  repreaenlalirea, 
the  fate  o(  the  prisoner  ia,  u  it  were,  decided  berorsband.  Bat  (Ten  it  tbe  people 
vare  fH-fditpoaed  to  conTict,  tbe  compotitioa  and  tha  nan-renponiibility  ur  the  Jurj 
iroald  (till  aSbrd  same  chsnces  faTOurable  to  tbe  protecliou  of  inuoceuce. 

t  [In  France,  the  qualification  of  the  juron  ii  the  uunc  as  the  electoral  qualifica- 
tion, namely;  T>ie  payment  of  200  franca  per  annum  in  direct  lues :  they  ate  chosen 
by  lot.  In  l^ngland,  Ihey' are  relumed  by  tbe  sheriff';  the  qualiEcaliooa  of  jurors 
were  raised  to  101.  per  annum  in  England,  and  81,  m  Wales,  of  freehold  land  or  copy- 
bold,  by  the  atalule  W.  and  M,,  c.  2i:  lensebotders  for  ■  lime  deterounable  upon  lifii 
at  liiei,  of  the  clear  yearly  iniuc  o(  201.  per  annum  oi'er  and  above  the  rem  rcseried, 
are  qualified  lo  serve  on  juries ;  and  juron  in  the  courts  of  Weatmintter  and  city  of 
London  mast  be  honaeholders,  and  possessed  of  real  and  personal  estates  of  the  value 
of  loot.  The  qualifications,  however,  prescribed  in  different  ataluies,  vary  according 
to  the  object  for  which  [he  jury  is  impanDelled.  See  Blackitooe's  Commeatarita, 
b.  iii.,  c.  S3.— TrmuIaOr't  ffMe.] 
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ifrartinns  nl"  the  laws;  eTCf^-thing  is  established  upon 
wline:,  ami  England  may  with  truth  be  said  to  cod- 
iwratlc  republic.     In  the  United  States  the  same  sys- 
1  to  the  whole  people.     Every  American  citizen  is 

an  ekilnr,  a  juror,  and  is  eligible  to  oftice.'     The 
iitry,  as  it  is  understood  in  America,  appears  to  me  to 
ind  as  e.\freme  a  consequence  of  the  sovereignty  of 

universal  suffrage.     These  institutions  are  two  in- 
(]Udl  power,  which  contribute  to  the  supremacy  of  the 
1  the  so\erei£;ns  who  have  chosen  to  govern  by  their 
,  and  to  direct  society  instead  of  obeying  its  direction, 
J  or    enfeebled   the    institution    of  the  jurj-.     The  \ 
he  iiousf  of  Tudor  sent  to  prison  jurors  who  refused 
111  N.ijiolron  caused   them  to  be   returned  by  his 

•-iir  must  iif  these  truths  may  seem  to  be,  they  do  not 
iprsul   ii'^sint,  and  in  France,  at  least,  the  institution 
■  Ls  -lill  very  imperfectly  understood.     If  the  question 
prnjHT  (ji jollification  of  jurors,  it  is  confined  lo  a  di»- 
ijitflliu'fTice  and  knowledge  of  the  citizens  who  may 
^Mh^m^M^nerel^^udiciaHnst^^ 
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rensting  power  m  a  people.  When  the  jury  is  reserved  for  criminal 
offences,  the  people  only  sees  its  occa^onal  action  in  certain  par- 
ticular cases ;  the  ordinary  course  of  life  goes  on  without  its  inter- 
ference, and  it  is  considered  as  an  instrument,  but  not  as  the  only 
instrument,  of  obtaining  justice.  This  is  true  a  fortiori  when  the 
jury  is  only  applied  to  certain  criminal  causes. 

When,  on  the  contrary,  the  influence  of  the  jury  is  extended  to 
civil  causes,  its  application  is  constantly  palpable ;  it  affects  all  the 
interests  of  the  community ;  every  one  co-operatea  in  its  work :  it 
thus  penetrates  into  all  the  usages  of  life,  it  fashions  the  human 
mind  to  its  peculiar  forms,  and  is  gradually  assodated  with  the  idea 
of  justice  itself. 

^  The  institution  of  the  jury,  if  confined  to  criminal  causes,  is  al- 
ways in  danger ;  but  when  once  it  is  introduced  into  civil  proceed- 
ings, it  defies  the  aggressions  of  time  and  of  man.  If  it  bad  been 
as  easy  to  remove  the  jury  from  the  manners  as  from  the  laws  of 
England,  it  would  have  perished  under  Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth ; 
and  the  civil  jury  did  in  reality,  at  that  period,  save  the  hberties  of 
the  country-  .  In  whatever  manner  the  jury  be  applied,  it  cannot 
fail  to  exercise  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  national  character ; 
but  this  influence  is  prodigiously  increased  when  it  is  introduced 
into  civil  causes.  The  jury,  and  more  especially  the  civil  jury, 
serves  to  communicate  the  spirit  of  the  judges  to  the  minds  of  all 
the  citizens ;  and  this  spirit,  with  the  habits  which  attend  it,  is  the 
soundest  preparation  for  free  institutions.  It  imbues  all  classes 
with  a  respect  for  the  thing  judged,  and  with  the  notion  of  right 
If  these  two  elements  be  removed,  the  love  of  independence  is  re- 
duced to  a  mere  destructive  passion.  It  teaches  men  to  practise 
equity ;  every  man  learns  to  judge  his  neighbour  as  he  would  him- 
self be  judged :  and  this  is  especially  true  of  the  jury  in  civil  causes ; 
for,  while  the  number  of  persons  who  have  reason  to  apprehend  a 
criminal  prosecution  is  small,  every  one  is  liable  to  have  a  civil  ao- 
vtion  brought  against  him.  The  jury  teaches  every  man  not  to  re- 
coil before  the  responsibility  of  his  own  actions,  and  impresses  him 
nriih  that  manly  confidence  without  which  political  virtue  cannot 
exist.  It  invests  each  citizen  with  a  kind  of  magistracy ;  it  makes 
them  all  feel  the  duties  which  they  are  bound  to  (Uscbarge  toward 
society;  and  the  part  which  they  take  in  the  government  By 
obliging  men  to  turn  their  attention  to  aiTairs  which  are  not  exdu- 
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■  ■  .(   nili-  nil  thai  individual  egotism  which  is  the 

iilrijiis  mnsl  powerfully  to  form  the  judgement,  and  \^^ 
latiiral  iiili'lligence  of  a  people;  and  this  is,  id  mj  ^^B 
ii  -1  ;iil\  liDlage.    It  may  be  regarded  as  a  gratultoos  W^ 
>T  ii|>fii,  in  which  every  juror  learns  to  exercise  his    —  - 
In  iliiily  communication  with  the  most  learned  and         __ 
iilnTs  of  ihe  upper  classes,  and  becomes  practically 
Die  i.iws  '^f  his  country,  which  are  brought  within 
i.ii|i,irity  by  the  efforts  of  the  bar.l'ie  advice  of  the 
1  li>  l)if  pas-iions  of  the  parties.     I  think  that  the  ^ 
:-'U,r  :iiid  I'olitical  good  sense  of  the  Americans  are    ^H 
I'll'  to  Wiv  long  use  which  they  have  made  of  the    ^P 

■.V  \\hi.tliiT  ihe  jury  is  useful  to  those  who  are  in 
1   iiiii  i.il^iln  it  is  highly  beneficial  to  those  who 
iliiiTi;    and  I  look  upon   it    as   one  of  the  most 

.■:  lin  \\ir  i.'ducation  of  the  people,  which  society  can 

lull,,  f'.^  -,,id  applies  to  all  nations;  but  the  remarl 
!■■  iii.lL.-  1>  peculiar  to  the  Americans  and  to  demo- 
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through  the  devious  course  of  the  proceedings;  he  points  their  af^. 
tention  to  the  exact  question  of  fact,  which  they  are  called  upon  to 
solve,  and  he  puts  the  answer  to  the  question  of  law  into  their 
mouths.     His  influence  upon  their  verdict  is  almost  unlimited. 

If  I  am  called  upon  to  explain  why  I  am  but  little  moved  by  the 
arguments  derived  from  the  ignorance  of  jurors  in  civil  causes,  I 
reply,  that  in  these  proceedings,  whenever  the  question  to  be 
^ved  is  not  a  mere  question  of  fact,  the  jury  has  only  the  sem- 
blance of  a  judicial  body.  The  jury  sanctions  the  decisions  of  the 
judge ;  they,  by  the  authority  of  society  which  they  represent,  and 
he,  by  that  of  reason  and  of  law.* 

In  England  and  in  America  the  judges  exercise  an  influence 
upon  criminal  trials  which  the  French  judges  have  never  possessed. 
The  reason  of  this  difference  may  easily  be  discovered ;  the  Eng- 
lish and  American  magistrates  establish  their  authority  in  civil 
causes,  and  only  transfer  it  afterward  to  tribunals  of  another  kind, 
where  that  authority  was  not  acquired.  In  some  cases  (and  they 
are  frequently  the  most  important  ones),  the  American  judges  have 
the  right  of  deciding  causes,  alone.f  Upon  these  occasions  they 
are,  accidentally,  placed  in  the  position  which  the  French  judges 
habitually  occupy :  but  they  are  still  surrounded  by  the  reminis- 
cence of  the  jury,  and  their  judgment  has  almost  as  much  authority 
as  the  voice  of  the  community  at  large,  represented  by  that  insti- 
tution. Their  influence  extends  beyond  the  limits  of  the  courts ; 
in  the  recreations  of  private  life  as  well  as  in  the  turmoil  of  pubUc 
business,  abroad  and  in  the  legislative  assemblies,  the  American 
judge  is  constantly  surrounded  by  men  who  are  accustomed  to  re- 
gard his  intelligence  as  superior  to  their  own ;  and  after  having 
exercised  his  power  in  the  decision  of  causes,  he  continues  to  in- 
fluence the  habits  of  thought,  and  the  characters  of  the  individuals 
who  took  a  part  in  his  judgement. 

[The  remark  in  the  text,  that  "in  some  cases,  and  they  are  frequently  the  \ 

most  important  ones,  the  American  judges  have  the  right  of  deciding  causes  /  ^ 

alone,"  and  the  author's  note,  that "  the  federal  judges  decide,  upon  their  own 
authority,  almost  all  the  questions  most  important  to  the  country,"  seem  to 
require  explanation  in  consequence  of  their  connexion  with  the  context  in 
^hich  the  author  is  speaking  of  the  trial  by  jury.    They  seem  to  imply  that 

*  See  Appendix  R. 

f  The  federal  judges  decide  upon  their  own  authority  alnx>8t  aU  the  questu>as  most 
important  to  the  country. 
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CHAPTER  XVIL 

PBINCIPAL  CAUSES  WHICH  TEND  TO  MAINTAIN  THE  DEMOCRATIC  REPUBLIC 

IN  THE  XWITED  STATES. 


A  DEMOCRATIC  republic  subsists  in  the  United  States ;  and  the 
principal  object  of  this  book  has  been  to  account  for  the  fact  of  its 
existence.  Several  of  the  causes  which  contribute  to  maintain  the 
institutions  of  America  have  been  voluntarily  passed  by,  or  only 
hinted  at,  as  I  was  borne  along  by  my  subject  Others  I  have  been 
imable  to  discuss ;  and  those  on  which  I  have  dwelt  most,  are,  as 
it  were,  buried  in  the  details  of  the  former  part  of  this  work. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  before  I  proceed  to  speak  of  the  future,  I 
cannot  do  better  than  collect  within  a  small  compass  the  reasons 
which  best  explain  the  present  In  this  retrospective  chapter  I 
shall  be  succinct ;  for  I  shall  take  care  to  remind  the  reader  very 
summarily  of  what  he  already  knows ;  and  I  shall  only  select  the 
most  prominent  of  those  facts  which  I  have  not  yet  pointed  out. 

All  the  causes  which  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  the  demo- 
cratic republic  in  the  United  States  are  reducible  to  three  heads : 

I.  The  peculiar  and  accidental  situation  in  which  Providence  has 
placed  the  Americans. 

n.  The  laws. 

ni.  The  manners  and  customs  of  the  people. 


;ntial  cAi'sEs   wnicn   conthibute  to 

<F    THE    DEMOCRATIC    BEPL'SLIC     IN    TBI 


.,; — y„   Mitropolii. — The  Americiai  )i«Te  bad  Iha 
I  I'  <  ir — Ami^nca  an  empty  Ccunlry. — Hov  tliii  CiremB- 

.   ;•  ..  1   I'l  ilic  Memienancf  of  the  rlemocrnlic  Repablie  ■ 
..  :  \\  lI  Is  aiT  Pooplfd.— ATidiiTofihs  Anglo- AnwnesB* 
..  .  .  :...    r.J.tuJcs  of  [he  New  World.— Influence  of  phyikd 
pi.r.i.  il  Opuiyaoi  of  liie  Ajneticmns. 

n.iinislTiTices,  independent  of  the  ■will  of  man,  COi»- 

l)i'  in:iiiitenanc*  of  a  democratic  republic  in  the 
■^"1111.'  ml'  these  peculiarities  are  known,  the  others 
iiiit'd  <mt  J  but  I  shall  confine  mj'self  to  the  most 

*  li:i\i'  no  neighbours,  and  consequently  they  have 
I'liiLdK'ial  crises,  or  inroads,  or  conquests  to  dread ; 

hiT  c'eat  taxes,  nor  great  armies,  nor  great  gea- 
1i;im:  nothing  to  fear  from  a  scourge  which  is 

111  rtjiublics  than  all  these  evils  combined,  namely, 

II  is  impossible  to  ttcnyfhe  inconceivable  influence 
■xercises  upon  the  spirit  of  a  nation.  General 
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jr  fdt  over  the  whole  extent  of  fhe  country,  which  I  hoifl 
e  of  the  first  causes  of  the  maintenance  of  republican  insti- 
Q  the  United  States.  In  cities,  men  carinot  be  prevented  \ 
ncerting  together,  and  from  awakening  a  mutual  excite-  = 
dch  prompts  sudden  and  passionate  resolutions.  Cities  may 
d  upon  as  large  assemblies,  of  which  all  the  inhabitants 
kbers ;  their  populace  exercises  a  prodigious  influence  upon 
[istrates,  and  frequently  executes  its  own  wishes  without 
ervention. 

bject  the  provinces  to  the  metropolis,  is  therefore  not  only 
the  destiny  of  the  empire  in  the  hands  of  a  portion  of  the 
ity,  which  may  be  reprobated  as  unjust,  but  to  place  it  in 
Is  of  a  populace  acting  under  its  own  impulses,  which  must 
led  as  dangerous.  The  preponderance  of  capital  cities  is 
i  a  serious  blow  upon  the  representative  system ;  and  it  ex- 
odern  republics  to  the  same  defect  as  the  republics  of  an- 
w^hich  all  perished  from  not  being  acquainted  with  that 

uld  be  easy  for  me  to  adduce  a  great  number  of  secondary 
^hich  have  contributed  to  establish,  and  which  concur  to 
1,  the  democratic  republic  of  the  United  States.  But  I 
two  principal  circumstances  among  these  favourable  ele- 
vhich  I  hasten  to  point  out.  I  have  already  observed  that 
in  of  the  American  settlements  may  be  looked  upon  as  the 
[  most  efKcacious  cause,  to  which  the  present  prosperity  of 

830.  The  lower  orders  which  inhabit  these  cities  constitute  a  rabble  eren 
ddable  than  the  populace  of  European  towns.  They  consist  of  freed  blacks 
place,  who  are  condemned  by  the  laws  and  by  public  opinion,  to  an  heredi- 
of  misery  and  degradation.  They  also  contain  a  mulntudc  of  Eoropeans 
been  driven  to  the  shores  of  the  New  World  by  their  misfortunes  or  their 
:t ;  and  these  men  inoculate  the  United  States  ynih.  all  our  vices,  without 
(rith  them  any  of  those  interests  which  counteract  their  baneful  influence, 
ants  of  a  country  where  they  have  no  civil  rights,  they  are  ready  to  turn  aU 
ms  which  agitate  the  community  to  their  own  advantage;  thus,  within  the 
lonths  serious  riots  have  broken  out  in  Philadelphia  and  in  New  York.  Dis- 
of  this  kind  are  unknown  in  the  rest  of  the  country,  which  is  nowise  alarm- 
n,  because  the  population  of  the  cities  has  hitherto  exercised  neither  power 
ice  over  the  rural  districts. 

leless,  I  look  upon  the  size  of  certain  American  cities,  and  especially  on  the 
thoir  population,  as  a  real  danger  which  threatens  the  future  security  of  the 
c  republics  of  the  New  World :  and  1  venture  to  predict  that  they  will  per- 
his  circumstance,  unless  the  government  succeed  in  creating  an  armed  force, 
lile  it  remauis  under  the  control  of  the  majority  of  the  nation,  will  be  inde- 
f  the  town  population,  and  able  to  repress  its  excesses. 


States  may  be  attnbutfd.  The  Americaits  bad  (Iw 
birth  in  their  favour ;  and  (hdr  forefathers  imported 
!  of  conditions  into  the  country,  whence  the  dcmncratio 
I  verj-  naturally  taken  its  risi^  Nor  was  this  all  tbsy 
dde  this  republican  coadition  of  society,  the  earlj  aM- 
thed  to  their  descendants  those  customs,  roanneiSt  UhI 
ich  contribute  most  to  the  success  of  a  republican  fbrtD 
ent.  When  I  reflect  upon  the  consequences  of  tUs 
:umstance,  inethinks  1  see  the  destiny  of  America  Iin- 
e  first  puritan  who  landed  on  those  shores,  just  as  llie 
was  represented  by  the  first  man. 
circumstance  which  has  favoured  the  establisfammt  and 
ance  of  a  democratic  republic  in  the  United  Stales,  b 
of  tlie  territory  which  the  Americaiis  inhabit  Their 
ive  them  the  love  of  equality  and  of  freedom :  but  Ond 
e  them  the  means  of  remaining  equal  and  free,  by 
a  upon  a  boundless  continent,  which  is  open  to  llicir 
General  prosperity  is  favourable  to  the  stabifity  of  all 
t,  but  more  particularly  of  a  <lemocratic  COnsiitutiaB, 
ids  upon  the  disposilion  of  the  majority,  and  man!  par- 
that  portion  of  the  communitj'  which  is  moA  eiqraad  jfl 
iresiure  of  want,     niien  the  oeoule  rules,  it  must  te^H 
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inhabited  by  wandering  tribes,  who  took  no  thought  of  the  natural 
riches  of  the  soil :  and  that  vast  country  was  still,  properly  speak- 
ing, an  empty  continent,  a  desert  land  awaiting  its  inhabitants. 

Everything  is  extraordinary  in  America,  the  social  condition  of 
the  inhabitants,  as  well  as  the  laws ;  but  the  soil  upon  which  these 
institutions  are  founded  is  more  extraordinary  than  all  the  rest 
When  man  was  first  placed  upon  the  earth  by  the  Creator,  that 
earth  was  inexhaustible  in  its  youth ;  but  man  was  weak  and 
ignorant :  and  when  he  had  learned  to  explore  the  treasures  which 
it  contained,  hosts  of  his  fellow-creatures  covered  its  surface,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  earn  an  asylum  for  repose  and  for  freedom  by 
the  sword.  At  that  same  period  North  America  was  discovered, 
as  if  it  had  been  kept  in  reserve  by  the  Deity,  and  had  just  risen 
from  beneath  the  waters  of  the  deluge. 

That  continent  still  presents,  as  it  did  in  the  primeval  time, 
rivers  which  rise  from  never-failing  sources,  green  and  moist  soli- 
tudes, and  fields  which  the  ploughshare  of  the  husbandman  has 
never  turned.  In  this  state  it  is  offered  to  man,  not  in  the  barbarous 
and  isolated  condition  of  the  early  ages,  but  to  a  being  who  is  al- 
ready in  possession  of  the  most  potent  secrets  of  the  natural  world, 
who  is  united  to  his  fellow-men,  and  instructed  by  the  experience 
of  fifty  centuries.  At  this  very  time  thirteen  millions  of  civilized 
Europeans  are  peaceably  spreading  over  those  fertile  plains,  with 
whose  resources  and  whose  extent  they  are  not  yet  accurately  ac- 
quainted. Three  or  four  thousand  soldiers  drive  the  wandermg 
races  of  the  aborigines  before  them ;  these  are  followed  by  the 
pioneers,  who  pierce  the  woods,  scare  off  the  beasts  of  prey,  ex- 
plore the  courses  of  the  inland  streams,  and  make  ready  the  tri- 
umphal procession  of  civilization  across  the  waste. 

The  favourable  influence  of  the  temporal  prosperity  of  America 
upon  the  institutions  of  that  country  has  been  so  often  described  by 
others,  and  adverted  to  by  myself,  that  I  shall  not  enlarge  upon  it 
beyond  the  addition  of  a  few  facts.  An  erroneous  notion  is  gene- 
rally entertained,  that  the  deserts  of  America  are  peopled  by,  Euro- 
pean emigrants,  who  annually  disembark  upon  the  coasts  of  the 
New  World,  while  the  American  population  increases  and  multi- 
plies upon  the  soil  which  its  forefathers  tilled.  The  European  set- 
tler, however,  usually  arrives  in  the  United  States  without  friends, 
and  sometimes  without  resources ;  in  order  to  subsist  he  is  obliged 
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liirp,  iinil  he  rarely  proceeds  beyond  that  belt  of  indns- 
;ili(m  wliiili  iicijoins  the  ocean.     The  desert  canDot  be 
hmil  riipiliil  or  credit,  and  the  body  must  be  accustojned 
IS  111  a  iifw  climate  before  k  can  be  exposed  to  the 
llinsl  life.     It  is  the  Americans  themselves  who  daily 
s  \vtiii.li  ^nve  them  birth,  to  acquire  extensive  domains 
I'fiumry.     Thus  the  European  leaves  his  cottage  for  the 

t.|i'jri"^;  ami  the  American,  who  is  born  on  that  veij 
ls  in  lljf  wilds  of  central  America.     This  double  emi- 
ii-L<^,Tnt  ;  it  begins  in  the  remotest  parts  of  Europe, 
■  All.idtir  ii.oan,  and  it  advances  over  the  solitudes  of 
i.rlil.     MiUions  of  men  are   marching  at  once  toward 
nziin  ;  ihiir  language,  their  religion,  their  maimers dif* 
tri  i-.  ihu  same.     The  gifts  of  fortune  are  promised  in 
d  tii  ilii.'  west  they  bend  their  course, 
can  ln'  compared  with  this  continuous  removal  of  the 

.  xcL'pt  |.LTbaps  those  irruptions  which  preceded  the  fall 
til  riii[iiri'.     Then,  as  well  as  now,  generations  of  men 
■il  furwiird  in  the  same  direction  to  meet  and  stni^e 
.■    spul  ;  l)Ut  the  designs  of  Providence  were   not  the 

1 
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flivision  of  property ;  but  a  cause  which  is  more  powerful  than  the 
laws  prevents  property  from  being  divided  to  excess.*  This  is  very 
perceptible  in  the  states  which  are  beginning  to  be  thickly  peopled ; 
Massachusetts  is  the  most  populous  part  of  the  Union,  but  it  con- 
tains only  80  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile,  which  is  much  less 
than  in  France,  where  162  are  reckoned  to  the  same  extent  of 
country.  But  in  Massachusetts  estates  are  very  rarely  divided ;  the 
eldest  son  takes  the  land,  and  the  others  go  to  seek  their  fortune  in 
the  desert  The  law  has  abolished  the  right  of  primogeniture,  but 
circumstances  have  concurred  to  re-establish  it  under  a  form  of 
which  none  can  complain,  and  by  which  no  just  rights  are  impaired. 

A  single  fact  will  suffice  to  show  the  prodigious  number  of  indi- 
viduals who  leave  New  England,  in  this  manner,  to  settle  them- 
selves in  the  wilds.  We  were  assured  in  1830,  that  thirty-six  of 
the  members  of  congress  were  bom  in  the  Uttle  state  of  Connecti- 
cut. The  population  of  Connecticut,  which  constitutes  only  one  forty- 
third  part  of  that  of  the  United  States,  thus  furnished  one  eighth  of  the 
whole  body  of  representatives.  The  state  of  Connecticut,  however, 
only  sends  five  delegates  to  congress ;  and  the  thirty-one  others  sit 
for  the  new  western  states.  If  these  thirty-one  individuals  had  re- 
mained in  Connecticut,  it  is  probable  that  instead  of  becoming  rich 
landowners  they  would  have  remained  humble  labourers,  that  they 
would  have  lived  in  obscurity  without  being  able  to  rise  into  pub- 
lic life,  and  that,  far  from  becommg  useful  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture, they  might  have  been  uiuoily  citizens. 

These  reflections  do  not  escape  the  observation  of  the  Americans 
any  more  than  of  ourselves.  ^'  It  cannot  be  doubted,"  says  Chan- 
cellor Kent  in  his  Treatise  on  American  Law,  '*  that  the  division 
of  landed  estates  must  produce  great  evils  when  it  is  carried  to 
such  excess  that  each  parcel  of  land  is  insufficient  to  support  a 
family ;  but  these  disadvantages  have  never  been  felt  in  the  United 
States,  and  many  generations  must  elapse  before  they  can  be  felt. 
The  extent  of  our  inhabited  territory,  the  abundance  of  adjacent 
land,  and  the  continual  stream  of  emigration  flowing  from  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic  toward  the  interior  of  the  country,  suffice  as 
yet,  and  will  long  suffice,  to  prevent  the  parcelling  out  of  estates." 

*  In  New  England  the  estates  are  exceeding  smaUi  but  they  are  rarely  subjected 
to  farther  division. 
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11 
ult  to  describe  (he  rapacity  with  which  the  American 
ni  t'^  src\iri-  the  immense  booty  which  fortune  proffere 
the  piir-iiit,  he  fearlessly  braves  the  arrow  of  the  lo- 

■  itisltmpLTs  of  the  forest;    he  is  unimpressed  by  the 

■  M  afti!*  :  ihf  approach  of  beasts  of  prey  does  not  dis- 
r  ]if  IS  i^nailL'd  onward  by  a  passion  more  intense  than 
lilf.     ilvfore  hira  lies  a  boundless  continent,  and  he 

I  as  il'  time  pressed,  and  he  was  afraid  of  finding  no 
cXLTlions.     I  have  spoken  of  the  emigration  from  the 

but  liipw  shall   I  describe  that   which   takes  place 
(it  riicut  ones  1     Fiftj'  years  have  scfircely  elapsed 
tlliiii  Wits  foundeil;  the  greater  part  of  its  inhaHtanls 

II  within  its  confines  ;  its  capital  has  only  been  built 
and  its  territory  is  still  covered  by  an  immense  extent 
I'd  fit'lds  ;  nevertheless,  the  population  of  Ohio  is  al- 
.lin^'  westward,  and  most  of  the  settlers  who  descend 
sa\  ;]iiriahs  of  llhnois  are  citizens  of  Ohio.  These  men 

cnunlry  to  improve  their  condition;  they  quit  their 
to  meliorate  it  still  more ;  fortune  awaits  them  every- 
jppini's^i  ihey  cannot  attain.    The  desire  of  prosperity 
in  ardciit  and   restless  passion  in  their  minds,  which 

■ 
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I  remember  that  in  crossing  one  of  the  woodland  districts  which 
still  cover  the  state  of  New  York,  I  reached  the  shore  of  a  lake, 
which  was  embosomed  with  forests  coeval  with  the  world.  A 
small  island,  covered  with  woods,  whose  thick  foliage  concealed  its 
banks,  rose  from  the  centre  of  the  waters.  Upon  the  shores  of  the 
lake  no  object  attested  the  presence  of  man,  except  a  column  of 
smoke  which  might  be  seen  on  the  horizon  rising  from  the  tops  of 
the  trees  to  the  clouds,  and  seeming  to  hang  from  heaven  rather 
than  to  be  mounting  to  the  sky.  An  Indian  shallop  was  hauled  up 
on  the  sand,  which  tempted  me  to  visit  the  islet  that  had  at  first  at- 
tracted my  attention,  and  in  a  few  minutes  I  set  foot  upon  its  banks. 
The  whole  island  formed  one  of  those  delicious  solitudes  of  the 
New  World,  which  almost  lead  civilized  man  to  regret  the  haunts 
of  the  savage.  A  luxuriant  vegetation  bore  witness  to  the  incom- 
parable fruitfulness  of  the  soil.  The  deep  silence,  which  is  common 
to  the  wilds  of  North  America,  was  only  broken  by  the  hoarse 
cooing  of  the  wood-pigeon  and  the  tapping  of  the  woodpecker 
upon  the  bark  of  trees.  I  was  far  from  supposing  that  this  spot 
had  ever  been  inhabited,  so  completely  did  nature  seem  to  be  left 
to  her  own  caprices ;  but  when  I  reached  the  centre  of  the  isle  I 
thought  that  i  discovered  some  traces  of  man.  *I  then  proceeded  to 
examine  the  surrounding  objects  with  care,  and  I  soon  perceived 
that  an  European  had  undoubtedly  been  led  to  seek  a  refuge  in 
this  retreat  Yet  what  changes  had  taken  place  in  the  scene  of  his 
labours !  The  logs  which  he  had  hastily  hewn  to  build  himself  a 
shed  had  sprouted  afresh ;  the  very  props  were  intertwined  with 
living  verdure,  and  his  cabin  was  transformed  into  a  bower.  In  the 
midst  of  these  shrubs  a  few  stones  were  to  be  seen,  blackened  with 
fire  and  sprinkled  with  thin  ashes ;  here  the  hearth  had  no  doubt 
been,  and  the  chimney  in  falling  had  covered  it  with  rubbish.  I 
stood  for  some  time  in  silent  admiration  of  the  exuberance  of  nature 
and  the  littleness  of  man ;  and  when  I  was  obliged  to  leave  that 
enchanting  solitude,  I  exclaimed  with  melancholy,  "Are  ruins,  then, 
already  here  ?" 

In  Europe  we  are  wont  to  look  upon  a  restless  disposition,  an 
unbounded  desire  of  riches,  and  an  excessive  love  of  independence, 
as  propensities  very  formidable  to  society.  Yet  these  are  the  very 
elements  which  ensure  a  long  and  peaceful  duration  to  the  republics 
of  America.    Without  these  unquiet  passions  the  population  would 
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coDect  in  certain  spots,  and  would  soon  be  subject  to  wants  like 
those  of  the  Old  World,  which  it  is  difficult  to  satisfy ;  for  such  is 
the  present  good  fortune  of  the  New  World,  that  the  vices  of  its 
inhabitants  are  scarcely  less  favourable  to  society  than  their  vir- 
tues. These  circumstances  exercise  a  great  influence  on  the  esti- 
mation in  which  human  actions  are  held  in  the  two  hemispheres. 
The  Americans  frequently  term  what  we  should  call  cupidity  a 
laudable  industry ;  and  they  blame  as  faint-heartedness  what  we 
consider  to  be  the  virtue  of  moderate  desires. 

In  France  simple  tastes,  orderly  manners,  domestic  affections,  and 
the  attachment  which  men  feel  to  the  place  of  their  birth,  are 
looked  upon  as  great  guarantees  of  the  tranquillity  and  happiness  of 
the  state.  But  in  America  nothing  seems  to  be  more  prejudicial  to 
society  than  these  virtues.  The  French  Canadians,  who  have  faith- 
fully preserved  the  traditions  of  their  pristine  manners,  are  already 
embarrassed  for  room  upon  their  small  territory;  and  this  little 
community,  which  has  so  recently  begun  to  exist,  will  shortly  be  a 
prey  to  the  calamities  incident  to  old  nations.  In  Canada  the  most 
enlightened,  patriotic,  and  humane  inhabitants,  make  extraordinary 
efforts  to  r^der  the  people  dissatisfied  with  those  simple  enjoyments 
which  still  content  it.  There  the  seductions  of  wealth  are  vaunted 
with  as  much  zeal,  as  the  charms  of  an  honest  but  limited  income 
in  the  Old  World ;  and  more  exertions  are  made  to  excite  the  pas- 
sions of  the  citizens  there  than  to  calm  them  elsewhere.  If  we 
listen  to  the  eulogies,  we  shall  hear  that  nothing  is  more  praise- 
worthy than  to  exchange  the  pure  and  homely  pleasures  which 
even  the  poor  man  tastes  in  his  own  country,  for  the  dull  delights 
of  prosperity  under  a  foreign  sky ;  to  leave  the  patrimonial  hearth, 
and  the  turf  beneath  which  his  forefathers  sleep ;  in  short,  to  aban- 
don the  living  and  the  dead  in  quest  of  fortune. 

At  the  present  time  America  presents  a  field  for  human  effort,  far 
more  extensive  than  any  sum  of  labour  which  can  be  applied  to 
work  it  In  America,  too  much  knowledge  cannot  be  diffused ;  for 
all  knowledge,  while  it  may  serve  him  who  possesses  it,  turns  also 
to  the  advantage  of  those  who  are  without  it.  New  wants  are  not 
to  be' feared,  since  they  can  be  satisfied  without  difficulty;  the 
growtli  of  human  passions  need  not  be  dreaded,  since  all  passions 
may  &hS  an  easy  and  a  legitimate  object :  nor  can  men  be  put  in 
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possession  of  too  much  freedom,  since  they  are  scarcely  erer  tempted 

to  misuse  their  liberties. 

The  American  repubUcs  of  the  present  day  are  like  companies  of 
adventurers,  formed  to  explore  in  common  the  waste  lands  of  the 
New  World,  and  busied  in  a  flourishing  trade.  The  passions  which 
agitate  the  Americans  most  deeply,  are  not  their  political,  but  their 
commercial  passions ;  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  they  introduce 
the  habits  they  contract  in  business  into  their  political  life.  They 
love  order,  without  which  affairs  do  not  prosper;  and  they  set  an 
especial  value  upon  a  regular  conduct,  which  is  the  foundation  of  a 
solid  business :  they  prefer  the  good  sense  which  amasses  large  for- 
tunes, to  that  enterprising  spirit  which  frequently  dissipates  them ; 
general  ideas  alarm  their  minds,  which  are  accustomed  to  positive 
calculations ;  and  they  hold  practice  in  more  honour  than  theory. 

It  is  in  America  that  one  learns  to  understand  the  influence 
which  physical  prosperity  exercises  over  political  actions,  and  even 
over  opinions  which  ought  to  acknowledge  no  sway  but  that  of 
reason ;  and  it  is  more  especially  among  strangers  that  this  truth  is 
perceptible.  Most  of  the  European  emigrants  to  the  New  World 
carry  with  them  that  wild  love  of  independence  and  of  change, 
which  our  calamities  are  so  apt  to  engender.  I  sometimes  met 
with  Europeans,  in  the  United  States,  who  had  been  obliged  to 
leave  their  own  country  on  account  of  their  political  opinions. 
They  all  astonished  me  by  the  language  they  held;  but  one  of  them 
surprised  me  more  than  all  the  rest.  As  I  was  crossing  one  of  the 
most  remote  districts  of  Pennsylvania,  I  was  benighted,  and  obliged 
to  beg  for  hospitality  at  the  gate  of  a  wealthy  planter,  who  was  a 
Frenchman  by  birth.  He  bade  me  sit  down  beside  his  fire,  and  we 
began  to  talk  with  that  freedom  which  befits  persons  who  meet  in 
the  backwoods,  two  thousand  leagues  from  their  native  country.  I 
was  aware  that  my  host  had  been  a  great  leveller  and  an  ardent 
demagogue,  forty  years  ago,  and  that  his  name  was  not  unknown 
to  fame.  I  was  therefore  not  a  little  surprised  to  hear  him  discuss 
the  rights  of  property  as  an  economist  or  a  landowner  might  have 
done :  he  spoke  of  the  necessary  gradations  which  fortune  estab- 
lishes among  men,  of  obedience  to  established  laws,  of  the  influence 
of  good  morals  in  commonwealths,  and  of  the  support  which  reli- 
gious opinions  give  to  order  and  to  freedom;  he  even  went  so  far  as 
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I  evangelical  authority  in  corroboration  of  one  of 

lets. 

:,  and  marvelled  at  the  feebleness  of  human  reasao. 

is  true  or  false,  but  do  art  can  prove  It  to  be  one  oi 
E  midst  of  the  uncertainties  of  science  and  the  conflict 
xperience,  until  a  new  incident  disperses  the  cloudi 
as  poor,  I  become  rich ;  and  1  am  not  to  expect  I 
dll  act  upon  my  CDDduct,and  leave  my  jud^eiuent  fr 
^  change  ^vilh  my  fortune,  and  the  happy  circumstan 
n  to  my  advantage,  furnish  mc  with  that  dociaTe  sr\ 

was  before  wanting. 

Dce  beginning  "  I  was  poor,  I  become  neb,"  Jfc,  struck  th« ' 
d,  B5  obscure,  if  not  coairadicioty.  The  or i^ual  sci-ms  en 
usdcc  TO  ihe  author  seems  to  require  that  ii  ahuuld  be  pr«Mii 
"  JViais  fiauvrci  me  Toiri  riche ;  du  moins,  si  )e  biei>-<m 
US  conduiie,  laissaii  man  jugemeni  ea liberie!  Maknco,! 
.  en  cfli>l  rhaiigrea  BTec  ma  fortune,  et,  dans  I'ervncea 
je  ptoSie,  j'ai  reellemeut  diMrouveit  !a  raisoa  doiFtmiasaie 
vait  manque." — Americait  Bdilor.] 

ence  of  prosperity  acts  still  more  freely  upon  the  Am 
ipon  strangers.    The  American  has  alwa)-s  seen 
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laws  that  really  tend  to  maintain  the  democratic  republic,  and  which 
endanger  its  existence.  If  I  have  not  succeeded  in  explaining  this 
in  the  whole  course  of  my  work,  I  cannot  hope  to  do  so  within  the 
limits  of  a  single  chapter.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  retrace  the 
path  I  have  ahready  pursued ;  and  a  very  few  lines  will  suffice  to 
recapitulate  what  I  have  previously  explained. 

Three  circumstances  seem  to  me  to  contribute  most  powerfully 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  democratic  republic  in  the  United  States. 

The  first  is  that  federal  form  of  government  which  the  Americans 
Lave  adopted,  and  which  enables  the  Union  to  combine  the  power 
of  a  great  empire  with  the  security  of  a  small  state ; — 

The  second  consists  in  those  municipal  institutions  which  limit 
the  despotism  of  the  majority,  and  at  the  same  time  impart  a  taste 
for  freedom,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  art  of  being  free,  to  the 
people ; — 

The  third  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  constitution  of  the  judicial 
power.  I  have  shown  in  what  manner  the  courts  of  justice  serve 
to  repress  the  excesses  of  democracy ;  and  how  they  check  and  di- 
rect the  impulses  of  the  majority,  without  stopping  its  activity. 


INFLUENCE   OF  BIANNERS   UPON   THE   MAINTENANCE   OF  THE  DEMOCRATIC 

REPUBLIC   IN   THE   UNITED   STATES. 

I  HAVE  previously  remarked  that  the  manners  of  the  people  may 
be  considered  as  one  of  the  general  causes  to  which  the  maintenance 
of  a  democratic  republic  in  the  United  States  is  attributable.  I  here 
use  the  word  manners,  with  the  meaning  which  the  ancients  at- 
tached to  the  word  Tnores  ;  for  I  apply  it  not  only  to  manners,  in  their 
proper  sense  of  what  constitutes  the  character  of  social  intercourse, 
but  I  extend  it  to  the  vanous  notions  and  opinions  current  among 
men,  and  to  the  mass  of  those  ideas  which  constitute  their  character 
of  mind.  I  comprise,  therefore,  under  this  term  the  whole  moral 
and  intellectual  condition  of  a  people.  My  intention  is  not  to  draw 
a  picture  of  American  manne/s,  but  s'unply  to  point  out  such 
features  of  them  as  are  favourable  to  the  maintenance  of  political 
institutions. 


CONSIDERED  AS  A  POLITICAL  INaTITCTlON, WHICH  KT 
COKTKIBUTES  TO  THE  MAINTENANCE  OP  THE  DEHOCt 
IC  AMONG  THE  AMERICANS. 


ira  peopled  by  Men  irho  fcoCtBaei  a  dcmDcntic  sod  tcpuUicm  Cbl 
'b1  nf  Ibe  CdIIti'Iics. — For  whii  niason  Ihr  Calholict  farm  (he  dkmI 

Ihe  most  republican  Clut  at  ilic  preunl  TiOie- 

religioD  is  to  be  found  in  juxtnpositioD  to  a  political 
1  is  connected  with  it  by  affinity.  IT  the  liumac  mil 
low  its  own  b«nt,  it  will  regulate  the  tcmpunil  smd  6 
jtions  of  society  upon  one  uuiibrm  principle ;  and 
Eivour,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  to  hannooize  Uw 
he  lives  upon  earth,  with  the  state  be  believes  to  i 
aven. 

eatest  part  of  British  America  was  peopled  by  ram 
ing  shaken  otf  the  authority  of  the  pope,  acknowk 
religious  supremacy :  they  brought  with  tfaem  iob 
rid  a  form  of  Christianity,  which  I  cannot  better  des 
tyling  it  a  democratic  and  repubUcan  religioa.    Thi 


In  the  catholic  church,  the  rcligioiiB  community  ia  composed  of  only 
two  elements ;  the  prist  and  the  people.  The  priest  alone  rises 
above  the  rank  of  his  flock,  and  all  below  him  are  equal. 

On  doctrinal  points  the  catholic  faith  places  all  human  capacities 
upon  th'Tsame  level ;  it  subjects  the  wise  and  the  ignorant,  the  man 
of  genius  and  the  vulgar  crowd,  to  the  details  of  the  same  creed; 
it  imposes  the  same  observances  upon  the  rich  and  needy,  it  iaflicts 
the  same  austerities  upon  the  strong  and  the  weak,  it  listens  to  no 
compromises  with  mortal  man,  but  reducing  all  the  human  race  to 
the  same  standard,  it  confounds  all  the  distinctions  of  society  at  the 
foot  of  the  same  altar,  even  as  they  are  confounded  in  the  sight  of 
Qod.  If  Catholicism  predisposes  the  faithful  to  obedience,  it  cer- 
tainly doea  not  prepare  them  for  inequality  j  but  the  contrary  may 
be  said  of  protestantism,  which  generally  tends  to  make  men  inde- 
pendent, more  than  to  render  them  equal. 

Catholidsm  is  like  an  absolute  monarchy ;  if  the  sovereign  be 
removed,  all  the  other  classes  of  society  are  more  equal  than  they 
are  in  repubUcs.  It  has  not  unfrequently  occurred  that  the  catho- 
lic priest  has  left  the  service  of  the  altar  to  mix  with  the  govem- 
iog  powers  of  society,  and  to  make  his  place  among  the  civil  gra- 
dations of  men.  This  religious  influence  has  sometimes  been  used 
to  secure  the  interests  of  that  political  state  of  things  to  which  he 
bdonged.  At  other  times  catholics  have  taken  the  side  of  aristo- 
cncy  from  a  spirit  of  religion. 

But  no  sooner  is  the  priesthood  entirely  separated  from  the  gov- 
ertunent,  as  is  the  case  in  the  United  States,  than  it  is  found  that 
DO  class  d"  men  are  more  naturally  disposed  than  the  catholics  to 
transfiise  the  doctrine  of  the  equality  of  conditions  into  the  political 
world.  If,  then,  the  catholic  dtizens  of  the  United  States  are  not 
forcibly  led  by  the  nature  of  their  tenets  to  adopt  democratic  and 
republican  prindples,  At  least  they  are  not  necessarily  opposed  to 
tbem;  and  Ihdr  social  portion,  as  well  as  their  limited  number, 
obliges  them  to  adopt  tiiese  (^ions.  Most  of  the  catholics  are 
poor,  and  they  have  no  chance  of  taking  a  part  in  the  government 
ttnleaa  it  be  opcai  to  all  the  citizens.  They  constitute  a  minority, 
and  all  rights  must  be  respected  in  order  to  ensure  to  them  the  free 
exerdse  of  their  own  privileges.  These  two  causes  induce  tbem, 
unconsciously,  to  adopt  political  doctrines  which  they  would  per- 
haps support  with  less  zeal  if  they  were  rich  and  preponderant. 
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The  catholic  clergy  of  the  United  States  has  never  attempted  to 
oppose  this  political  tendency ;  but  it  seeks  rather  to  justify  its  re- 
sults. The  priests  in  America  have  divided  the  intellectual  world 
into  two  parts :  in  the  one  they  place  the  doctrines  of  revealed  re- 
ligion, which  command  their  assent ;  in  the  other  they  l^^ve  those 
truths,  which  they  believe  to  have  been  freely  left  open  lo  the  re- 
searches of  political  inquiry.  Thus  the  catholics  of  the  United 
States  are  at  the  same  time  the  most  faithful  believers  and  the  most 
zealous  citizens. 

It  may  be  asserted  that  in  the  United  States  no  religious  doctrine 
displays  the  slightest  hostility  to  democratic  and  republican  institu- 
tions. The  clergy  of  all  the  different  sects  hold  the  same  language ; 
their  opinions  are  consonant  to  the  laws,  and  the  human  intellect 
flows  onward  in  one  sole  current. 

I  happened  to  be  staying  in  one  of  the  largest  towns  in  the  Union, 
when  I  was  invited  to  attend  a  public  meeting  which  had  been 
called  fop^the  purpose  of  assisting  the  Poles,  and  of  sending  them 
supplies  of  arms  and  money.  I  found  two  or  three  thousand  per- 
sons collected  in  a  vast  hall  which  had  been  prepared  to  receive 
them.  In  a  short  time  a  priest  in  his  ecclesiastical  robes  advanced  to 
the  front  of  the  hustings :  the  spectators  rose,  and  stood  imcovered, 
while  he  spoke  in  the  following  terms : — 

"  Almighty  God !  the  God  of  armies !  Thou  who  didst  strengthen 
the  hearts  and  guide  the  arms  of  our  fathers  when  they  were  fight- 
ing for  the  sacred  rights  of  national  independence ;  thou  who  didst 
make  them  triumph  over  a  hateful  oppression,  and  hast  granted  to 
our  people  the  benefits  of  liberty  and  peace ;  turn,  O  Lord,  a 
favourable  eye  upon  the  other  hemisphere ;  pitifully  look  down 
upon  that  heroic  nation  which  is  even  now  struggling  as  we  did  in 
the  former  time,  and  for  the  same  rights  which  we  defended  with 
our  blood.  Thou,  who  didst  create  man  in  the  likeness  of  the 
same  image,  let  no  tyranny  mar  thy  work,  and  establish  inequality 
upon  the  earth.  Almighty  God  !  do  thou  watch  over  the  destiny 
of  the  Poles,  and  render  them  worthy  to  be  free.  May  thy  wisdom 
direct  their  councils,  and  may  thy  strength  sustain  their  arms! 
Shed  forth  thy  terror  over  their  enemies  ;  scatter  the  powers  which 
take  counsel  against  them  ;  and  vouchsafe  that  the  injustice  which 
the  world  has  beheld  for  fifty  years,  be  not  consummated  in  our 
time.    O  Lord,  who  boldest  alike  the  hearts  of  nations  and  of  men 
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in  thy  powerful  hand,  raise  up  allies  to  the  sacred  cause  of  right ; 
annise  the  French  nation  from  the  apathy  id  which  its  rulers  retain 
it,  that  it  go  forth  again  to  fight  for  the  liberties  of  the  world. 

"  Lord,  turn  not  tbou  thy  foce  from  us,  and  grant  that  we  may 
always  be  the  most  religious  as  well  as  the  freest  people  of  the 
earth.  Almighty  God,  hear  our  supplications  this  day.  Save  the 
Poles,  we  beseech  thee,  in  the  name  of  thy  well-beloved  Son,  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  died  upon  the  cross  for  the  salvation  of  men. 
Amen." 

The  whole  meeting  responded  "  Amen !"  with  devotion. 


INDIRECT   INFLUENCE   OF   BELIOIOUS   OPINIONS   DPON  POLITICAL  SOCISTT 
m  THE    UNITED  STATES. 

Qwutain  Moralitj  common  lo  all  Seels.— In flnf nee  of  Religion  upon  Ibe  Mamiers  of 
(he  Americuu. — Reaped  for  the  morriiip  Tie. — In  what  minner  Religion  confiau 
the  IiDHginalion  of  the  Amecicani  within  certain  LimilE,  and  chei:lu  (he  PusiOQ 

of  InnoTation, — Opinion  of  the  Americans  on  the  political  Ulililj  of  Religion 

Their  Eiertioni  id  eiteod  and  secnre  iU  Predoininuice. 

I  HAVE  just  shown  what  the  direct  influence  of  reli^on  upon  poli- 
tics is  in  the  United  States ;  hut  its  indirect  influence  appears  to  me 
to  be  still  more  considerable,  and  it  never  instructs  the  Americana 
more  fiiUy  in  the  art  of  being  free  than  when  it  says  nothing  of 
freedom. 

The  sects  which  exist  in  the  United  States  are  innumerable. 
They  all  difler  in  respect  to  the  worship  which  is  due  from  man  to 
his  Creator ;  but  they  all  agree  in  respect  to  the  duties  which  are 
due  from  man  to  man.  Each  sect  adores  the  Deity  in  its  own  pe- 
culiar manner ;  but  all  the  sects  preach  the  same  moral  law  in  the 
name  of  God.  If  it  be  of  the  slightest  importance  to  man,  as  an 
mdividual,  that  his  religion  should  be  true,  the  case  of  society  is 
not  the  same.  Society  has  no  future  life  to  hope  for  or  to  fear ; 
and  provided  the  citizens  profess  a  religion,  the  peculiar  tenets  of 
that  religion  are  of  very  little  importance  to  its  interests.  More- 
over, almost  all  the  sects  of  the  United  States  are  comprised 
within  the  great  unity  of  Christianity,  and  Christian  morality  is 
eveiy  where  the  same. 
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agitating  aocietyy  the  American  derives  from  his  own  home  thai 
love  of  order,  which  he  afterward  carries  with  him  into  public 
affairs. 

In  the  United  States  the  influence  of  religion  is  not  confined  to 
the  manners,  but  it  extends  to  the  intelligence  of  the  people.  Among 
the  Anglo-Americans,  there  are  some  who  profess  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity  from  a  sincere  belief  in  them,  and  others  who  do  the 
same  because  they  are  afraid  to  be  suspected  of  unbelief.  Chris* 
tianity,  therefore,  reigns  without  any  obstacle,  by  universal  con- 
sent; the  consequence  is,  as  I  have  before  observed,  that  every 
principle  of  the  moral  world  is  fixed  and  determinate,  although  the 
political  world  is  abandoned  to  the  debates  and  the  experiments  of 
men.  Thus  the  human  mind  is  never  left  to  wander  across  a  bound- 
less field ;  and,  whatever  may  be  its  pretensions,  it  is  checked  from 
time  to  time  by  barriers  which  it  cannot  surmount.  Before  it 
can  perpetrate  innovation,  certain  primal  and  immutable  prin- 
ciples are  laid  down,  and  the  boldest  conceptions  of  human  de- 
vice are  subjected  to  certain  forms  which  retard  and  stop  their  com- 
pletion. 

The  imagination  of  the  Americans,  even  in  its  greatest  flights, 
is  circumspect  and  undecided;  its  impulses  are  chec'ied,  and  its 
works  unfinished.  These  habits  of  restraint  recur  in  political  so- 
ciety, and  are  singularly  favourable  both  to  the  tranquillity  of  the 
people  and  to  the  durability  of  the  institutions  it  has  established. 
Nature  and  circumstances  concurred  to  make  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States  bold  men,  as  is  sufficiently  attested  by  the  enterpri- 
sing spirit  with  which  they  seek  for  fortune.  If  the  minds  of  the 
Americans  were  free  from  all  trammels,  they  would  very  shortly 
become  the  most  daring  innovators  and  the  most  implacable  dispur 
tants  in  the  world.  But  the  revolutionists  of  America  are  obliged 
to  profess  an  ostensible  respect  for  Christian  morality  and  equity, 
which  does  not  easily  permit  them  to  violate  the  laws  that  oppose 
their  designs ;  nor  would  they  find  it  easy  to  surmount  the  scruples 
of  their  partisans,  even  if  they  were  able  to  get  over  their  own. 
Hitherto  no  one,  in  the  United  States,  has  dared  to  advance  the 
maxim,  that  everything  is  permissible  with  a  view  to  the  interests 
of  society ;  an  impious  adage,  which  seems  to  have  been  invented 
in  an  age  of  freedom,  to  shelter  all  the  tyrants  of  future  ages.  Thus 
while  the  law  permits  the  Americans  to  do  what  they  please,  re- 
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ligion  prevents  them  from  conceiying,  and  forbids  them  to  commit, 
what  is  rash  or  unjust. 

Religion  in  America  takes  no  direct  part  in  the  government  of 
society,  but  it  must  nevertheless  be  regarded  as  the  foremost  of  the 
poUtical  institutions  of  that  country ;  for  if  it  does  not  impart  a 
taste  for  freedom,  it  facilitates  the  use  of  free  institutions.  Indeed, 
it  is  in  this  same  point  of  view  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States  themselves  look  upon  religious  belief.  I  do  not  know 
whether  all  the  Americans  have  a  sincere  faith  in  their  religion; 
for  who  can  search  the  human  heart  ?  but  I  am  certain  that  they 
hold  it  to  be  indispensable  to  the  maintenance  of  republican  insti- 
tutions. This  opinion  is  not  peculiar  to  a  class  of  citizens  or  to 
a  party,  but  it  belongs  to  the  whole  nation,  and  to  every  rank  of 
society. 

In  the  United  States,  if  a  political  character  attacks  a  sect,  this 
may  not  prevent  even  the  partisans  of  that  very  sect,  from  support- 
ing him  ;  but  if  he  attacks  all  the  sects  together,  every  one  aban- 
dons him,  and  he  remains  alone. 

WTiile  I  was  in-  America,  a  witness,  who  happened  to  be  called 
at  the  assizes  of  the  county  of  Chester  (state  of  New  York),  de- 
clared that  he  did  not  believe  in  the  existence  of  God  or  in  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul.  The  judge  refused  to  admit  his  evidence,  on 
the  ground  that  the  witness  had  destroyed  beforehand  all  the  confi- 
dence of  the  court  in  what  he  was  about  to  say.*  The  newspapers 
related  the  fact  without  any  farther  comment. 

•  The  New  York  Spectator  of  August  23d,  1S31,  relates  the  fact  in  the  followtDg 
terms:  "The  court  of  comirion  pleas  of  Chester  county  (New  York),  a  few  days 
since  rejected  a  witness  who  declared  his  disbelief  in  the  existence  of  God.  The  pre- 
siding judge  remarked,  that  he  had  not  before  been  aware  that  there  was  a  man  living 
who  did  not  believe  in  the  existence  of  God  ;  that  this  belief  constituted  the  sanction 
of  all  testimony  in  a  court  of  justice :  and  that  he  knew  of  no  cause  in  a  Christian 
country,  where  a  witness  had  been  permitted  to  testify  without  such  belief 

[The  instance  given  by  the  author,  of  a  person  ofiered  as  a  witness  having  been 
rejected  on  the  ground  that  he  did  not  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  God  seems  to  be 
adduced  to  prove  either  his  assertion  that  the  Americans  hold  religion  to  be  indis- 
pensable to  the  maintenance  of  republican  institutions — or  his  assertion,  that  if  a  maa 
attacks  all  the  sects  together,  every  one  abandons  him  and  he  remains  alone.  But 
it  is  questionable  how  far  the  fact  quoted  proves  either  of  these  positions.  The  rule 
which  prescribes  as  a  qualification  for  a  witness  the  belief  in  a  Supreme  Being  who 
will  punish  falsehood,  without  which  he  is  deemed  wholly  incompetent  to  testify, 
is  eatablished  for  the  protection  of  personal  rights,  and  not  to  compel  the  adoption 
of  any  system  of  religions  belief.  It  came  with  all  our  fundamental  principles  from 
Bifhnfi  m  a  put  of  the  coramon  law  which  the  colonists  brought  with  them.    It  is 
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The  Americans  combine  the  notions  of  Christianity  and  of  liberty 
so  intimately  in  their  minds,  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  them  con- 
ceive the  one  without  the  other ;  and  with  them  this  conviction 
does  not  spring  from  that  barren  traditionary  faith  which  seems  to 
vegetate  in  the  soul  rather  than  to  live. 

I  have  known  of  societies  formed  by  the  Americans  to  send  out 
ministers  of  the  gospel  into  the  new  western  states,  to  found 
schools  and  churches  there,  lest  religion  should  be  suffered  to  die 
away  in  those  remote  settlements,  and  the  rising  states  be  less  fitted 
to  enjoy  free  institutions  than  the  people  from  which  they  emanated. 
I  met  with  wealthy  New  Englanders  who  abandoned  the  country 
in  which  they  were  born,  in  order  to  lay  the  foundations  of  Chris- 
tianity and  of  freedom  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri  or  in  the  prair- 
ies of  Illinois.  Thus  religious  zeal  is  perpetually  stimulated  in  the 
United  States  by  the  duties  of  patriotism.  These  men  do  not  act 
from  an  exclusive  consideration  of  the  promises  of  a  future  life ; 
eternity  is  only  one  motive  of  their  devotion  to  the  cause ;  and  if 
you  converse  with  these  missionaries  of  Christian  civilization,  you 
will  be  surprised  to  find  how  much  value  they  set  upon  the  goods 
of  this  world,  and  that  you  meet  with  a  politician  where  you  ex- 
pected to  find  a  priest  They  will  tell  you  that  ^^  all  the  American 
republics  are  collectively  involved  with  each  other ;  if  the  republics 
of  the  west  were  to  fall  into  anarchy,  or  to  be  mastered  by  a  des- 
pot, the  republican  institutions  which  now  flourish  upon  the  shores 
of  the  Atlantic  ocean  would  be  in  great  peril.  It  is  therefore  our 
interest  that  the  new  states  should  be  religious,  in  order  to  main- 
tain our  liberties." 

Such  are  the  opinions  of  the  Americans :  and  if  any  hold  that 
the  religious  spirit  which  I  admire  is  the  very  thing  most  amiss  in 
America,  and  that  the  only  element  wanting  to  the  freedom  and 
happiness  of  the  human  race  is  to  believe  in  some  blind  cosmogony, 
or  to  assert  with  Cabanis  the  secretion  of  thought  by  the  brain,  I 
can  only  reply,  that  those  who  hold  this  language  have  never  been 
in  America,  and  that  they  have  never  seen  a  religious  or  a  free  na- 


tupposed  to  prerail  in  every  country  in  Christendom,  whaterer  may  be  the  form  of 
itA  goTemment ;  and  the  only  doubt  that  arises  respecting  its  existence  in  France,  is 
created  by  our  author's  apparent  surprise  at  finding  such  a  rule  in  America. — Annri' 
can  Editor.'] 
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The  philosophers  of  i^^  oi*-*** — 
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enlightened  nations  in  the  world  fulfils  all  the  outward  ''duties  of 
religion  with  fervour. 

Upon  my  arrival  in  the  United  States,  the  religious  aspect  of  the 
country  was  the  first  thing  that  struck  my  attention ;'  and  the  longer 
I  stayed  there,  the  more  did  I  perceive  the  great  political  conse- 
quences resulting  from  this  state  of  things,  to  which  I  was  unac- 
customed.' In  France  I  had  almost  always  seen  the  spirit  of  re- 
ligion and  the  spirit  of  freedom  pursuing  courses  diametrically 
opposed  to  each  other ;  but  in  America  I  found  that  they  were  in- 
timately united,  and  that  they  reigned  in  common  over  the  same 
country.  My  desire  to  discover  the  causes  of  this  phenomenon 
mcreased  from  day  to  day.  In  order  to  satisfy  it^  I  questioned  the 
members  of  all  the  different  sects ;  and  I  more  especially  sought 
the  society  of  the  clergy,  who  are  the  depositaries  of  the  different 
persuasions,  and  who  are  more  especially  interested  in  their  dura- 
tion. As  a  member  of  the  Roman  catholic  church  I  was  more 
particularly  brought  into  contact  with  several  of  its  priests,  with 
whom  I  became  intimately  acquainted.  To  each  of  these  men  I 
expressed  my  astonishment  and  I  explained  my  doubts :  I  found 
that  they  differed  upon  matters  of  detail  alone ;  and  that  they 
mainly  attributed  the  peaceful  dominion  of  religion  in  their  coun- 
try, to  the  separation  of  church  and  state.  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
affirm  that  during  my  stay  in  America,  I  did  not  meet  with  a  single 
individual,  of  the  clergy  or  of  the  laity,  who  was  not  of  the  same 
opinion  upon  this  point. 

This  led  me  to  examine  more  attentively  than  I  had  hitherto 
done,  the  station  which  the  American  clergy  occupy  in  political 
society.  I  learned  with  surprise  that  they  filled  no  public  appoint- 
ments ;*  not  one  of  them  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  administration, 
and  they  are  not  even  represented  in  the  legislative  assemblies. 
In  several   states f  the  law  excludes  them  from   political  life; 

*  Unless  this  term  be  applied  to  the  functions  which  many  of  them  fill  in  the  schools. 
Almost  all  education  is  intrusted  to  the  clergy. 

t  See  the  constitution  of  New  York,  art.  7,  §  4: — 

**  And  whereas,  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  are,  by  their  profession,  dedicated  to 
the  service  of  God  and  the  care  of  souls,  and  ought  not  to  be  diverted  from  the  great 
duties  of  their  functions ;  therefore  no  minister  of  the  gospel,  or  priest  of  any  denom^ 
ination  whatsoever,  shall,  at  any  time  hereafter,  under  any  pretence  or  description 
whatever,  be  eligible  to,  or  capable  of  holding  any  civil  or  military  office  or  place 
within  this  state.'' 

See  also  the  constitutions  of  North  Carolina,  art.  31.  Virginia.  South  Carolina, 
art.  1,$  33.    Kentucky,  art.  S,  §  26.    Tennessee,  art.  8,  §  1.    Louisiana,  art.  2,  §  22. 

Vol.  I.— Dd  43 
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lived  from  the  twofold  source  of  terror  and  of  faith ;  but  when  a 
relisrion  contracts  an  alliance  of  this  nature,  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
af&rm  that  it  commits  the  same  error,  as  a  man  who  should  sacri- 
fice his  future  to  his  present  welfare ;  and  in  obtaining  a  power  to 
which  it  has  no  claim,  it  risks  that  authority  which  is  rightfully  its 
own.  When  a  religion  founds  its  empire  upon  the  desire  of  immor- 
tality which  lives  in  every  human  heart,  it  may  aspire  to  universal 
dominion :  but  when  it  connects  itself  with  a  government,  it  must 
necessarily  adopt  maxims  which  are  only  applicable  to  certain  na- 
tions. Thus,  in  forming  an  alliance  with  a  political  power,  religion 
augments  its  authority  over  a  few,  and  forfeits  the  hope  of  reign- 
ing over  all. 

As  long  as  a  religion  rests  upon  those  sentiments  which  are  the 
consolation  of  all  affliction,  it  may  attract  the  affections  of  man- 
kind. But  if  it  be  mixed  up  with  the  bitter  passions  of  the  world, 
it  may  be  constrained  to  defend  allies  whom  its  interests,  and  not 
the  principles  of  love,  have  given  to  it ;  or  to  repel  as  antagonists 
men  who  are  still  attached  to  its  own  spirit,  however  opposed  they 
may  be  to  the  powers  to  which  it  is  allied.  The  church  cannot 
share  the  temporal  power  of  the  state,  without  being  the  object  of 
a  portion  of  that  animosity  which  the  latter  excites. 

The  political  powers  which  seem  to  be  most  firmly  established 
have  frequently  no  better  guarantee  for  their  duration,  than  the 
opinions  of  a  generation,  the  interests  of  the  time,  or  the  life  of  an 
individual.  A  law  may  modify  the  social  condition  which  seems 
to  be  most  fixed  and  determinate ;  and  with  the  social  condition 
everything  else  must  change.  The  powers  of  society  are  more  or 
leas  fugitive,  like  the  years  which  we  spend  upon  the  earth  ;  they 
succeed  each  other  with  rapidity  like  the  fleeting  cares  of  life ;  and 
so  government  has  ever  yet  been  founded  upon  an  invariable  dis- 
position of  the  human  heart,  or  upon  an  imperishable  interest. 

As  long  as  religion  is  sustained  by  those  feelings,  propensities, 
and  passions,  which  are  found  to  occur  under  the  same  forms,  at  all 
the  different  periods  of  history,  it  may  defy  the  efforts  of  time ;  or 
at  least  it  can  only  be  destroyed  by  another  religion.  But  when 
religion  clings  to  the  interests  of  the  world,  it  becomes  almost  as 
fragile  a  thing  as  the  powers  of  earth.  It  is  the  only  one  of  them 
all  which  can  hope  for  immortality ;  but  if  it  be  connected  with 
their  ephemeral  authority,  it  shares  their  fortunes,  and  may  fall  with 
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citizens  into  a  lethargic  somnc 
verish  excitement.  When  gover 
laws  so  stable,  men  do  not  percc 
from  a  union  of  church  and  stat 
much  inconstancy,  the  danger  i 
possible  to  avoid  it ;  to  be  efiecti 
cover  its  approach. 

In  proportion  as  a  nation  assu. 
ciety,  and  as  communities  displa 
comes  more  and  more  dangerous 
institutions  ;  for  the  time  is  comin 
from    hand  to  hand,  u'hen   polit 
other,  and  when  men,  laws,  and  c< 
modified  from   day  to  day,  and  1 
unceasint^Iy.     Agitation  and  muta 
of  democratic  republics,  just  as  st 
law  of  absolute  monarchies. 

If  the  Americans,  who  change  1 
in  four  years,  who  elect  new  legi 
new  the  provincial  officers  every  t 
who  have  abandoned  the  political 
vators,  had  not  placed  religion  be 
abide  in  the  ebb  and  flow  of  hum 
respect  which  belongs  to  it  be  pai 
and  what  would  bprom«  ^^  -^  • 
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certain  periods  in  the  history  of  certain  peoples ;  but  its  influence 
is  more  lasting.  It  restricts  itself  to  its  own  resources,  but  of  those 
^one  can  deprive  it:  its  circle  is  limited  to  certain  principles,  but 
tnose  principles  are  entirely  its  own,  and  under  its  undisputed 
control. 

On  every  side  in  Europe  we  hear  voices  complaining  of  the  ab- 
sence of  religious  faith,  and  inquiring  the  means  of  restoring  to  re- 
'  ligion  some  remnant  of  its  pristine  authority.  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  must  first  attentively  consider  what  ought  to  be  the  natural  state 
of  men  with  regard  to  religion,  at  the  present  time ;  and  when  we 
know  what  we  have  to  hope  and  to  fear,  we  may  discern  the  end  to 
which  our  efforts  ought  to  be  directed. 

The  two  great  dangers  which  threaten  the  existence  of  reUgions 
are  schism  and  indifference.  In  ages  of  fervent  devotion,  men 
sometimes  abandon  their  religion,  but  they  only  shake  it  off  in  or- 
der to  adopt  another.  Their  faith  changes  the  objects  to  which  it 
is  directed,  but  it  suffers  no  decline.  The  old  religion,  then,  excites 
enthusiastic  attachment  or  bitter  enmity  in  either  party  ;  some  leave 
it  with  anger,  others  cling  to  it  with  increased  devoiedness,  and 
although  persuasions  differ,  irreligion  is  unknown.  Such,  however, 
IS  not  the  case  when  a  religious  belief  is  secretly  undermined  by 
doctrines  which  may  be  termed  negative,  since  they  deny  the  truth 
of  one  religion  without  affirming  that  of  any  other.  Prodigious 
revolutions  then  take  place  in  the  human  mind,  without  the  appa- 
rent co-operation  of  the  passions  of  man,  and  almost  without  his 
knowledge.  Men  lose  the  objects  of  their  fondest  hopes,  as  if 
through  forgetfalness.  They  are  carried  away  by  an  imperceptible 
current  which  they  have  not  the  courage  to  stem,  but  which  they 
follow  with  regret,  since  it  bears  them  from  a  faith  they  love,  to  a 
skepticism  that  plunges  them  into  despair. 

In  ages  which  answer  to  this  description,  men  desert  their  reli- 
gious opinions  from  lukewarmness  rather  than  from  dislike ;  they 
do  not  reject  them,  but  the  sentiments  by  which  they  were  once 
fostered  disappear.  But  if  the  unbeUever  does  not  admit  religion 
to  be  true,  he  still  considers  it  useful.  Regarding  religious  institu- 
tions in  a  human  point  of  view,  he  acknowledges  their  influence 
upon  manners  and  legislation.     He  admits  that  they  may  serfr<!  to 

make  men  live  in  peace  with  one  another,  and  to  prepare  them 
gently  for  the  hour  of  death.    He  regrets  the  faith  which  he  has 
Dd2 
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lost ;  and  as  he  is  depriyed  of  a  treasure  whicb  he  has  learned  to 
estimate  at  its  full  yalue,  he  scraples  to  take  it  from  those  who  still 
possess  it  ' 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  continue  to  believe,  are  not  afraid 
openly  to  avow  their  faith.  They  look  upon  those  who  do  not 
share  their  persuasion  as  more  worthy  of  pity  than  of  opposition; 
and  they  are  aware,  that  to  acquire  the  esteem  of  the  unbelieving, 
they  are  not  obliged  to  follow  their  example.  They  are  hostile  to 
no  one  in  the  world ;  and  as  they  do  not  consider  the  society  in 
which  they  live  as  an  arena  in  which  religion  is  bound  to  face  its 
thousand  deadly  foes,  they  love  thdr  contemporaries,  while  they 
condemn  their  weaknesses,  and  lament  their  errors. 

As  thofiie  who  do  not  believe,  conceal  their  incredulity ;  and 
as  those  who  believe,  display  their  faith,  public  opinion  pronoun- 
ces itself  in  favour  of  religion :  love,  support,  and  honour,  are 
bestowed  upon  it,  and  it  is  only  by  searching  the  himian  soul,  that 
we  can  detect  the  wounds  which  it  has  received.  The  mass  of 
mankind,  who  are  never  without  the  feeling  of  religion,  do  not  per- 
ceive anything  at  variance  with  the  established  faith.  The  instinct- 
ive desire  of  a  future  life  brings  the  crowd  about  the  altar,  and 
opens  the  hearts  of  men  to  the  precepts  and  consolations  of  religion. 

But  this  picture  is  not  applicable  to  us ;  for  there  are  men  among 
us  who  have  ceased  to  belinve  in  Christianity,  without  adopting  any 
other  religion  ;  others  who  are  in  the  perplexities  of  doubt,  and  who 
already  affect  not  to  believe ;  and  others,  again,  who  are  afraid  to 
avow  that  Christian  faith  which  they  still  cherish  in  secret. 

Amid  these  lukewarm  partisans  and  ardent  antagonists,  a  small 
number  of  believers  exist,  who  are  ready  to  brave  all  obstacles, 
and  to  scorn  all  dangers,  in  defence  of  their  faith.  They  have  done 
violence  to  human  weakness,  in  order  to  rise  superior  to  public 
opinion.  Excited  by  the  effort  they  have  made,  they  scarcely  know 
where  to  stop ;  and  as  they  know  that  the  first  use  which  the 
French  made  of  independence,  was  to  attack  religion,  they  look 
upon  their  contemporaries  with  dread,  and  they  recoil  in  alarm  from 
the  liberty  which  their  fellow-citizens  are  seeking  to  obtain.  As 
unbelief  appears  to  them  to  be  a  novelty,  they  comprise  all  that  is 
new  in  one  indiscriminate  animosity.  They  are  at  war  with  their 
age  and  country,  and  they  look  upon  every  opinion  which  is  put 
forth  there  as  the  necessary  enemy  of  the  faith. 
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Such  is  not  the  natural  state  of  men  with  regard  to  religion  fit 
the  present  day ;  and  some  extraordinary  or  incidental  cause  must 
be  at  work  in  France,  to  prevent  the  human  mind  from  following 
its  original  propensities,  and  to  drive  it  beyond  the  limits  at  which 
it  ought  naturally  to  stop. 

I  am  mtimately  convinced  that  this  extraordinary  and  incidental 
cause  is  the  close  connexion  of  politics  and  religion.  The  unbe- 
lievers of  Europe  attack  the  Christians  as  their  political  opponents, 
rather  than  as  their  religious  adversaries ;  they  hate  the  Christian 
religion  as  the  opinion  of  a  party,  much  more  than  as  an  error  of 
belief;  and  they  reject  the  clergy  less  because  they  are  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Divinity,  than  because  they  are  the  allies  of 
authority. 

In  Europe,  Christianity  has  been  intimately  united  to  the  powers 
of  the  earth.  Those  powers  are  now  in  decay,  and  it  is,  as  it  were, 
buried  under  thdr  ruins.  The  hving  body  of  religion  has  been 
bound  down  to  the  dead  corpse  of  superannuated  poUty ;  cut  the 
bonds  which  restrain  it,  and  that  which  is  alive  will  rise  once  more. 
I  know  not  what  could  restore  the  Christian  church  of  Europe  to 
the  energy  of  its  earlier  days ;  that  power  belongs  to  God  alone ; 
but  it  may  be  the  effect  of  human  policy  to  leave  the  faith  in  all 
the  full  exercise  of  the  strength  which  it  still  retains. 


HOW  THE  INSTRUCTION,  THE  HABITS,  AND  THE  PRACTICAL  EXPERIENCB 
OF  THE  AMERICANS  PROMOTE  THE  SUCCESS  OF  THEIR  DEMOCRATIC 
INSTITUTIONS. 

Whftt  is  to  be  understood  by  the  Instructioa  of  the  Amencan  People.— The  human 
Mind  is  more  superficially  instructed  in  the  United  States  than  in  Europe.— No 
one  completely  uninstructed. — ^Reason  of  this. — Rapidity  with  which  Opinions  are 
difibsed  even  in  the  uncultivated  States  of  the  We8t.^Pr9ctical  Eiperience  more 
scrrkeable  to  the  Americans  than  Book-leamiag. 

I  HAVE  but  little  to  add  to  what  I  have  already  said,  concerning 
the  influence  which  the  instruction  and  the  habits  of  the  Americans 
exercise  upon  the  maintenance  of  their  political  institutions. 

America  has  hitherto  produced  very  few  writers  of  distinction ; 
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it  possesses  no  great  historians,  and  not  a  single  eminent  poet 
The  inhabitants  of  that  country  look  upon  what  are  properly  styled 
literary  pursuits  with  a  kind  of  disapprobation;  and  there  are 
towns  of  very  second  rate  importance  in  Europe,  in  which  more 
literary  works  are  annually  published,  than  in  the  twenty-four 
states  of  the  Union  put  together.  The  spirit  of  the  Americans  is 
averse  to  general  ideas ;  and  it  does  not  seek  theoretical  discoveries. 
Neither  politics  nor  manufactures  direct  them  to  these  occupations; 
and  although  new  laws  are  perpetually  enacted  in  the  United 
States,  no  great  writers  have  hitherto  inquired  into  the  principles 
of  their  legislation.  The  Americans  have  lawyers  and  commenta- 
tors, but  no  jurists ;  and  they  furnish  examples  rather  than  lessons 
to  the  world.  The  same  observation  applies  to  the  mechanical 
arts.  In  America,  the  inventions  of  Europe  are  adopted  with 
sagacity ;  they  are  perfected,  and  adapted  with  admirable  skill  to 
the  wants  of  the  country.  Manufactures  exist,  but  the  science  of 
'  manufacture  is  not  cultivated ;  and  they  have  good  workmen,  but 
very  few  inventors.  Fulton  was  obliged  to  proffer  his  services  to 
foreign  nations  for  a  long  time  before  he  was  able  to  devote  them 
to  his  own  country. 

[The  remark  that  in  America  "  there  are  very  good  workmen  but  very 
few  inventors,"  will  excite  surprise  in  this  country.  The  inventive  charac- 
ter of  Fulton  he  seems  to  admit,  but  would  apparently  deprive  us  of  the 
credit  of  his  name,  by  the  remark  that  he  was  obliged  to  proffer  his  services 
to  foreign  nations  for  a  long  time.  He  might  have  added,  that  those  prof- 
fers were  disregarded  and  neglected,  and  that  it  was  finally  in  his  own 
country  that  he  found  the  aid  necessary  to  put  in  execution  his  great  proj- 
ect. If  there  be  patronage  extended  by  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  any  one  thing  in  preference  to  another,  it  is  to  the  results  of  inventive 
genius.  Surely  Franklin,  Rittenhouse,  and  Perkins,  have  been  heard  of  by 
our  author ;  and  he  must  have  heard  something  of  that  wonderful  invention, 
the  cotton-gin  of  Whitney,  and  of  the  machines  for  making  cards  to  comb 
wool.  The  original  machines  of  Fulton  for  the  application  of  steam  have 
been  constantly  improving,  so  that  there  is  scarcely  a  vestige  of  them  re- 
maining. But  to  sum  up  the  whole  in  one  word,  can  it  be  possible  that 
our  author  did  not  visit  the  patent  office  at  Washington  ?  Whatever  may 
be  said  of  the  utility  of  nine  tenth?  of  the  inventions  of  which  the  descrip- 
tions and  models  are  there  deposited,  no  one  who  has  ever  seen  that  depos- 
itory, or  who  has  read  a  description  of  its  contents,  can  doubt  that  they 
furnish  the  most  incontestible  evidence  of  extraordinary  inventive  genius  — 
a  genius  that  has  excited  the  astonishment  of  other  European  travellers. — 
American  Editor.] 
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The  obfleFTer  wbo  is  desirous  of  forming  an  opinion  on  the  state 
f  instruction  amoni;  the  Anglo-Americana,  most  con^der  the  same 
tject  from  two  different  points  of  view.  If  he  only  singles  out 
he  learned,  he  will  be  astonbhed  to  find  how  rare  they  are ;  but 
r  he  counts  the  ignorant,  the  American  people  will  appear  to  be 
he  moot  enlightened  community  in  the  world.  The  whole  popida- 
ioa,  as  I  observed  in  another  place,  is  tdtuated  between  these  two 


In  New  England,  every  citizen  receives  the  elementary  notiona 
if  human  knowledge ;  he  is  moreover  taught  the  doctrines  and  the 
ividences  of  his  religion,  the  history  of  his  country,  and  the  lead- 
ng  features  of  its  constitution.  In  the  states  of  Connecticut  and 
Massachusetts,  it  is  extremely  rare  to  find  a  man  imperfectly  ac- 
juainted  with  all  these  things,  and  a  person  wholly  ignorant  of 
hem  is  a  sort  of  phenomenon. 

When  I  compare  the  Greek  and  Roman  republics  with  these 
American  states ;  the  manuscript  libraries  of  the  former,  and  their 
-ude  population,  with  the  innomerable  journals  and  the  enlightened 
jcople  of  the  latter ;  when  I  remember  all  the  attempts  which  are 
nade  to  judge  the  modern  republics  by  the  assistance  of  those  of 
utiquity,  and  to  infer  what  will  happen  in  our  time  from  what 
»ok  place  two  thousand  years  ago,  I  am  tempted  to  burn  my  books, 
A  order  to  apply  none  but  novel  ideas  to  so  novel  a  condition  of 
»dety. 

What  I  have  said  of  New  England  must  not,  however,  be  ap- 
plied indiscrimbately  to  the-whole  Union :  as  we  advance  toward 
ite  west  or  the  south,  the  instruction  of  the  people  diminishes.  In 
the  states  which  are  adjacent  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  a  certain 
lumber  of  individuals  may  be  found,  as  in  our  own  countries,  who 
ire  devoid  of  the  rudiments  of  instruction.  But  there  is  not  a  single 
listrict  in  the  United  States  sunk  in  complete  ignorance ;  and  for 
a  very  simple  reason ;  the  peoples  of  Europe  started  from  the 
rl^rlrfmw  of  a  barbarous  condition,  to  advance  toward  the  light  of 
avilizatioD ;  their  progress  has  been  unequal ;  some  of  them  have 
improved  apace,  while  others  have  loitered  in  their  course,  and 
some  have  stopped,  and  are  still  sleeping  upon  the  way. 

Such  has  not  been  the  case  in  the  United  States.  The  Anglo- 
Americans  settied  in  a  state  of  civilization,  upon  that  territory 
wluch  their  descendants  occupy ;  they  had  not  to  b«^  to  learn. 
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ulliriMit  not  to  forget.  Now  the  children  of  these  same 
iri>  llie  i>i-rsf>ns  who,  year  by  year,  transport  lh«r  dwd- 

rir  I'Mi'i-m  for  knowledge.     Education  has  taughl  tfaen 
1  iii^triiL-tion,  and  has  enabled  them  to  transmit  thatiD- 
1  llitir  posterity.     Id   the  United  States  society  has  nO 
it  is  borne  in  man's  estate. 

i-riiiiiis  never  use  the  word  "peasant,"  because  Ih^ 
■J  (if  the  peculiar  class  which  that  term  denotes ;  tbeig- 
iiKirL-  it'iuLite  ages,  the  simphcity  of  rural  life,  and  the 
iii^  \lll;ii;er,  have  not  been  preserved  among  tbem;  and 
kf  \iiaiqiiainled  with  the  virtues,  the  vices,  the  coarae 
llii'  siin[)lf  j^aces  of  an  early  stage  of  civilization.     At 
linnliTs  of  the  confederate  states,  upon  the  confines  of 
of  li,..    ivililerness,  a  population  of  bold    adventnrert 
lip  llalr  iibude,  who  pierce  the  sohtudes  of  the  Ameri- 
;iijil  sitk  a  country  there,  in  order  to  escape  that  pOT- 
ii\\  aikd  Uiem  in  their  native  provinces.     Aa  soon  as  the 
ii.?  upon  Ihe    spot  which  is  to  serve  him  for  a  retreaT, 
■w  tn,  -  ;irid  builds  a.  log-house.     Nothing  can  otfer  a 
i:\,]r  :,-pi>t  than  these  isolated  dwellings.     The  travel- 
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that  so  much  intellectual  intercourse  takes  place  in  the  most  ea- 
lightened  and  populous  districts  of  France.*  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  in  the  United  States,  the  instruction  of  the  people  powerfully 
contributes  to  the  support  of  a  democratic  republic ;  and  such  must 
always  be  the  case,  I  believe,  where  instruction  which  awakens  the 
understanding,  is  not  separated  from  moral  education  which  amends 
the  heart.  But  I  by  no  means  exaggerate  this  benefit,  and  I  am 
still  farther  from  thinking,  as  so  many  people  do  think  in  Europe, 
that  men  canbe  instantaneously  made  citizens  by  teaching  them  to 
read  and  write.  True  information  is  mainly  derived  from  expe- 
rience, and  if  the  Americans  had  not  been  gradually  accustomed 
to  govern  themselves,  their  book-learning  would  not  assist  them 
much  at  the  present  day. 

I  have  lived  a  great  deal  with  the  people  in  the  United  States, 
and  I  cannot  express  how  much  I  admire  their  experience  and  their 
good  sense.  An  American  should  never  be  allowed  to  speak  oi 
Europe ;  for  he  will  then  probably  display  a  vast  deal  of  presump- 
tion and  very  foolish  pride.  He  will  take  up  with  those  crude  and 
vague  notions  which  are  so  useful  to  the  ignorant  all  over  the 
world.  But  if  you  question  him  respecting  his  own  country,  the 
cloud  which  dimmed  his  intelligence  will  immediately  disperse ; 
his  language  will  become  as  clear  and  as  precise  as  his  thoughts. 
He  will  inform  you  what  his  rights  are,  and  by  what  means  he  ex- 
ercises them  I  he  will  be  able  to  point  out  the  customs  which  ob- 
tain in  the  political  world.  You  will  find  that  he  is  well  acquainted 
with  the  rules  of  the  administration,  and  that  he  is  familiar  with 

rottds  which  were  scarcely  marked  out,  through  immense  forests  ;  when  the  gloom 
of  the  woods  became  impenetrable,  the  coachman  lighted  branches  of  fir  and  we 
jooraeyed  along  by  the  light  they  cast.  From  time  to  time  we  came  to  a  hut  in  the 
midst  of  the  forest,  which  was  a  postoffice.  The  mail  dropped  an  enormous  bundle 
of  letters  at  the  door  oi  this  isolated  dwelling,  and  we  pursued  our  way  at  full  gal« 
lop,  leaving  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  log-houses  to  send  for  their  share  of 
the  treasure. 

*  In  1832,  each  inhabitant  of  Michigan  paid  a  sum  equivalent  to  1  franc  22  centimes 
(French  money)  to  the  postoffice  revenue ;  and  each  inhabitant  of  the  Floridas  paid 
1  fir.  5  cent.  (See  National  Calendar,  1833,  p.  244.)  In  the  same  year  each  inhabit- 
ant of  the  department  du  Nord,  paid  1  fr.  4  cent,  to  the  revenue  of  the  French  post- 
office.  (See  the  Compte  rendu  de  PAdministration  des  Finances,  1833,  p.  623.)  Now 
the  state  of  Michigan  only  contained  at  that  time  7  inhabitants  per  square  leasrue ; 
and  Florida  only  5 ;  the  mstruction  and  the  commercial  activity  of  these  districts  are 
inferior  to  those  of  most  of  the  states  in  the  Union ;  while  the  department  du  Nord, 
wiiich  contains  3,400  inhabitants  per  square  league,  is  one  of  the  most  enlightened 
ind  manufacturing  parts  of  France. 


—  -,  «.«,ci  UJ5  nands. 

l™  the  United  States  politics 
m  Europe  its  principal  object  h 
interference  of  the  citizens  in  p 
wee  for  it  to  be  anticipated  b< 
over  society  in  the  two  hemisph< 
even  by  its  external  aspect. 

In  Europe  we  frequently  intn 
pnvate  life  into  public  afiairs- 
domestic  circle  to  the  govemmi 
be  heard  to  discuss  the  great  intt 
ner  m  which  we  convene  with 
.      °*^'"  '•and,  transfuse  the  habil 
">  pnvate;  and  in  their  country 
g^mes  of  schoolboys,  and  parliai 
order  of  a  feast 
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and  the  manners  of  that  country.*  Most  Europeans  are  only 
acquainted  with  the  first  of  these  three  causes,  and  they  are 
apt  to  give  it  a  preponderating  importance  which  it  does  not  really 


It  is  true  that  the  Anglo-Americans  settled  in  the  New  World  in 
a  state  of  social  equality;  the  low-bom  and  the  noble  were  not  to 
be  found  among  them ;  and  professional  prejudices  were  always  as 
entirely  unknown  as  the  prejudices  of  birth.  Thus,  as  the  condition 
of  society  was  democratic,  the  empire  of  democracy  was  established 
without  difficulty.  But  this  circumstance  is  by  no  means  peculiar 
to  the  United  States;  almost  all  the  transatlantic  colonies  were 
founded  by  men  equal  among  themselves,  or  who  became  so  by 
inhabitmg  them.  In  no  one  part  of  ihe  New  World  have  Euro- 
peans been  able  to  create  an  aristocracy.  Nevertheless  democratic 
institutions  prosper  nowhere  but  in  the  United  States. 

The  American  Union  has  no  enemies  to  contend  with ;  it  stands 
in  the  wilds  like  an  island  in  the  ocean.  But  the  Spaniards  of 
South  America  were  no  less  isolated  by  nature ;  yet  their  position 
has  not  relieved  them  from  the  charge  of  standing  armies.  They 
make  war  upon  each  other  when  they  have  no  foreign  enemies  to 
oppose ;  and  the  Anglo-American  democracy  is  the  only  one  which 
has  hitherto  been  able  to  maintain  itself  in  peace. 

The  territory  of  the  Union  presents  a  boundless  field  to  human 
activity,  and  inexhaustible  materials  for  industry  and  labour.  The 
passion  of  wealth  takes  the  place  of  ambition,  and  the  warmth  of 
faction  is  mitigated  by  a  sense  of  prosperity.  But  in  what  portion 
of  the  globe  shall  we  meet  with  more  fertile  plains,  with  mightier 
rivers,  or  with  more  unexplored  and  inexhaustible  riches,  than  in 
South  America  1 

Nevertheless  South  America  has  been  unable  to  maintain  demo- 
cratic institutions.  If  the  welfare  of  nations  depended  on  their  being 
placed  in  a  remote  position,  with  an  unbounded  space  of  habitable 
territory  before  them,  the  Spaniards  of  South  America  would  have 
no  reason  to  complain  of  their  fate.  And  although  they  might 
enjoy  less  prosperity  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  th^ir 
lot  might  still  be  such  as  to  excite  the  envy  of  some  nations  in  Eu- 


*  I  remind  the  reader  of  the  general  signification  which  I  give  to  the  word  manntrt^ 
oamely,  the  moral  and  inteUectual  characteristics  of  social  man  taken  coUectiTely. 
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rope.    There  are,  however,  no  nations  upon  the  face  of  the  earth 
more  miserable  than  those  of  South  America. 

Thus,  not  only  are  physical  causes  inadequate  to  produce  results 
analogous  to  those  which  occur  in  North  America,  but  they  are  im- 
able  to  raise  the  population  of  South  America  above  the  level  of 
European  states,  where  they  act  in  a  contrary  direction.  Physical 
causes  do  not  therefore  affect  the  destiny  of  nations  so  much  as  has 
been  supposed. 

I  have  met  with  men  in  New  England  who  were  on  the  point 
of  leaving  a  country,  where  they  might  have  remained  in  easy  cir- 
cumstances, to  go  to  seek  their  fortune  in  the  wilds.  Not  far  from 
that  district  I  found  a  French  population  in  Canada  which  was 
closely  crowded  on  a  narrow  territory,  although  the  same  wilds 
were  at  hand ;  and  while  the  emigrant  from  the  United  States  pur- 
chased an  extensive  estate  with  the  earnings  of  a  short  term  of  la- 
bour, the  Canadian  paid  as  much  for  land  as  he  would  have  done 
in  France.  Nature  offers  the  solitudes  of  the  New  World  to  Euro- 
peans ;  but  they  are  not  always  acquainted  with  the  means  of  turn- 
ing her  gifts  to  account.  Other  peoples  of  America  have  the  same 
phyvsical  conditions  of  prosperity  as  the  Anglo-Americans,  but 
without  their  laws  and  their  manners;  and  these  peoples  are 
wretched.  The  laws  and  manners  of  the  Anglo-Americans  are 
therefore  that  efficient  cause  of  their  greatness  which  is  the  object 
of  ray  inquiry. 

I  am  far  from  supposing  that  the  American  laws  are  pre-emi- 
nently good  in  themselves ;  I  do  not  hold  them  to  be  applicable  to 
all  democratic  peoples ;  and  several  of  them  seem  to  me  to  be  dan- 
gerous, even  in  the  United  States.  Nevertheless,  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  the  American  legislation,  taken  collectively,  is  extremely 
well  adapted  to  the  genius  of  the  people  and  the  nature  of  the 
country  which  it  is  intended  to  govern.  The  American  laws  are 
therefore  good,  and  to  them  must  be  attributed  a  large  portion  of 
the  success  which  attends  the  government  of  democracy  in  Ameri- 
ca :  but  I  do  not  believe  them  to  be  the  principal  cause  of  that 
success ;  and  if  they  seem  to  me  to  have  more  influence  upon  the 
social  happiness  of  the  Americans  than  the  nature  of  the  country, 
on  the  other  hand  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  their  effect  is  still 
inferior  to  that  produced  by  the  manners  of  the  people. 

The  federal  laws  undoubtedly  constitute  the  most  important  part 
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of  the  legislation  of  the  United  States.  Mexico,  which  is  not  less 
fortunately  situated  than  the  Anglo-American  Union,  has  adopted 
these  same  laws,  but  is  unable  to  accustom  itself  to  the  goYernment 
of  democracy.  Some  other  cause  is  therefore  at  work  independently 
of  those  physical  circumstances  and  peculiar  laws  which  enable  the 
democracy  to  rule  in  the  United  States. 

Another  still  more  striking  proof  may  be  adduced.  Almost  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  territory  of  the  Union  are  the  descendants  of 
a  common  stock ;  they  speak  the  same  language,  they  worship  God 
in  the  same  manner,  they  are  affected  by  the  same  physical  causes, 
and  they  obey  the  same  laws.  Whence,  then,  do  their  characteris- 
tic differences  arise  1  Why,  in  the  eastern  states  of  the  Union, 
does  the  republican  government  display  vigor  and  r^ularity,  and 
proceed  with  mature  deliberation?  Whence  does  it  derive  the 
wisdom  and  durability  which  mark  its  acts,  while  in  the  western 
states,  on  the  contrary,  society  seems  to  be  ruled  by  the  powers  of 
chance  1  There,  public  business  is  conducted  with  an  irregularity, 
and  a  passionate  and  feverish  excitement,  which  does  not  announce 
a  long  or  sure  duration. 

I  am  no  longer  comparing  the  Anglo-American  states  to  foreign 
nations ;  but  I  am  contrasting  them  with  each  other,  and  endeav- 
ouring to  discover  why  they  are  so  unlike.  The  arguments  which 
are  derived  from  the  nature  of  the  country  and  the  difference  of 
legislation,  are  here  all  set  aside.  Recourse  must  be  had  to  some 
other  cause ;  and  what  other  cause  can  there  be  except  the  man- 
ners of  the  people  ? 

It  is  in  the  eastern  states  that  the  Anglo-Americans  have  been 
longest  accustomed  to  the  government  of  democracy,  and  that  they 
have  adopted  the  habits  and  conceived  the  notions  most  favourable 
to  its  maintenance.  Democracy  has  gradually  penetrated  into  their 
customs,  their  opinions,  and  the  forms  of  social  intercourse ;  it  is 
to  be  found  in  all  the  details  of  daily  life  equally  as  in  the  laws. 
In  the  eastern  states  the  instruction  and  practical  education  of  the 
people  have  been  most  perfected,  and  religion  has  been  most 
thoroughly  amalgamated  with  liberty.  Now  these  habits,  opinions, 
customs,  and  convictions,  are  precisely  the  constituent  elements  of 
that  which  I  have  denominated  manners. 

In  the  western  states,  on  the  contrary,  a  portion  of  the  same 
advantages  is  still  wanting.    Many  of  the  Americans  of  the  west 
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were  bom  in  the  woods,  and  they  mix  the  ideas  and  the  customs 
of  savage  life  with  the  civilization  of  their  parents.  Their  passions 
are  more  intense ;  their  religious  morality  less  authoritative ;  and 
their  convictions  are  less  secure.  The  inhabitants  exercise  no  sort 
of  control  over  their  fellow-citizens,  for  they  are  scarcely  acquaint- 
ed with  each  other.  The  nations  of  the  west  display,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  inexperience  and  the  rude  habits  of  a  people  in  its 
infancy;  for  although  they  are  composed  of ^ old  elements,  their 
assemblage  is  of  recent  date. 

The  manners  of  the  Americans  of  the  United  States  are,  then,  the 
real  cause  which  renders  that  people  the  only  one  of  the  American 
nations  that  is  able  to  support  a  democratic  government ;  and  it  is 
the  influence  of  manners  which  produces  the  different  degrees  of 
order  ^and  of  prosperity,  that  may  be  distinguished  in  the  several 
Anglo-American  democracies.  Thus  the  effect  which  the  geograph- 
ical position  of  a  country  may  have  upon  the  duration  of  demo- 
cratic institutions  is  exaggerated  in  Europe.  Too  much  importance 
is  attributed  to  legislation,  too  little  to  manners.  These  three  great 
causes  serve,  no  doubt,  to  regulate  and  direct  the  American  democ- 
racy ;  but  if  they  were  to  be  classed  in  their  proper  order,  I  should 
say  that  the  physical  circumstances  are  less  efficient  than  the  laws, 
and  the  laws  very  subordinate  to  the  manners  of  the  people.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  most  advantageous  situation  and  the  best  possi- 
ble laws  cannot  maintain  a  constitution  in  spite  of  the  manners  of 
a  country :  while  the  latter  may  turn  the  most  unfavourable  posi- 
tions and  the  worst  laws  to  some  advantage.  The  importance  of 
manners  is  a  common  truth  to  which  study  and  experience  in- 
cessantly direct  our  attention.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  central 
point  in  the  range  of  human  observation,  and  the  common  termina- 
tion of  all  inquiry.  So  seriously  do  I  insist  upon  this  head,  that  if 
I  have  hitherto  failed  in  making  the  reader  feel  the  important  in- 
fluence which  I  attribute  to  the  practical  experience,  the  habits, 
the  opinions,  in  short,  to  the  manners  of  the  Americans,  upon  the 
maintenance  of  their  institutions,  I  have  failed  in  the  principal 
object  of  my  work. 
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rBETHER    LAWS   AND    BIANNERS  A&E    SUFFICIENT    TO   MAINTAIN    DEMO- 
CKATIC   INSTITUTIONS   IN   OTHER   COUNTBIES   BESIDE   AMERICA. 

rhe  Anglo-Americans,  if  transported  into  Europe,  would  be  obliged  to  modify 
their  Laws. — Distinction  to  be  made  between  democratic  Institutions  and  American 
Institutions. — Democratic  Laws  may  be  conceived. better  than,  or  at  least  diflEierent 
from,  those  which  the  American  Democracy  has  adopted. — The  Example  of  Amer- 
ica only  proves  that  it  is  possible  to  regulate  Democracy  by  the  assistance  of  Man- 
ners and  Legislation. 

I  HAVE  asserted  that  the  success  of  democratic  institutions  in  the 
Jnited  States  is  more  intimately  connected  with  the  laws  them- 
lelveSy  and  the  manners  of  the  people,  than  with  the  nature  of  the 
country.  But  does  it  follow  that  the  same  causes  would  of  them- 
lelves  produce  the  same  results,  if  they  were  put  into  operation 
elsewhere;  and  if  the  country  is  no  adequate  substitute  for  laws 
ind  manners,  can  laws  and  manners  in  their  turn  prove  a  substitute 
'OH  a  country  1  It  will  readily  be  understood  that  the  necessary 
dements  of  a  reply  to  this  question  are  wanting :  other  peoples 
ire  to  be  found  in  the  New  World  beside  the  Anglo-Americans, 
ind  as  these  peoples  are  affected  by  the  same  physical  cirounstaaces 
IS  the  latter,  they  may  fairly  be  compared  together,  ^ut  tkere 
ire  no  nations  out  of  America  which  have  adopted  the  same  l^hies 
md  manners,  being  destitute  of  the  physical  advantages  peculiar  to 
iie  Anglo-Americans.  No  standard  of  comparison  therefore  exists, 
ind  we  can  only  hazard  an  opinion  upon  this  subject. 

It  appears  to  me  in  the  first  place,  that  a  careful  distinction  must 
be  made  between  the  institutions  of  the  United  States  and  demo- 
cratic institutions  in  general.  When  I  reflect  upon  the  state  of 
Europe,  its  mighty  nations,  its  populous  cities,  its  formidable  arm- 
ies, and  the  complex  nature  of  its  politics,  I  cannot  suppose  that  even 
the  Anglo-Americans,  if  they  were  transported  to  our  hemisphere, 
with  their  ideas,  their  religion,  and  their  manners,  could  exist  with- 
imt  considerably  altering  their  laws.  But  a  democratic  nation  may 
be  imagined,  organized  differently  from  the  American  people.  It 
is  not  impossible  to  conceive  a  government  really  established  upon 
the  will  of  the  majority ;  but  in  which  the  majority,  repressing  its 
Eiatural  propensity  to  equality,  should  consent,  with  a  view  to  the 
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order  and  the  stability  of  the  state,  to  invest  a  femily  or  an  individ- 
ual with  all  the  prerogatives  of  the  executive.  A  democratic  so- 
ciety might  exist,  in  which  the  forces  of  the  nation  would  be  more 
centralized  than  they  are  in  the  United  States ;  the  people  would 
exercise  a  less  direct  and  less  irresistible  influence  upon  public  af- 
fiaurs,  and  yet  every  citizen  invested  with  certain  rights,  would  par- 
ticipate, within  his  sphere,  in  the  conduct  of  the  government.  The 
observations  I  madq  among  the  Anglo-Americans  induce  me  to  be- 
lieve that  democratic  institutions  of  this  land,  prudently  introduced 
into  society,  so  as  gradually  to  mix  with  the  habits  and  to  be  inter- 
fused with  the  opinions  of  the  people,  might  subsist  in  other  coun- 
tries beside  America.  If  the  laws  of  the  United  States  were  the 
only  imaginable  democratic  laws,  or  the  most  perfect  which  it  is 
possible  to  conceive,  I  should  admit  that  the  success  of  those  insti- 
tutions affords  no  proof  of  the  success  of  democratic  institutions  in 
general,  in  a  country  less  favoured  by  natural  circumstancesL  But 
as  the  laws  of  America  appear  to  me  to  be  defective  in  several  re- 
spects, and  as  I  can  readily  imagine  others  of  the  same  general 
nature,  the  peculiar  advantages  of  that  country  do  not  prove  that 
democratic  institutions  cannot  succeed  in  a  nation  less  favoured  by 
circuixg^nces,  if  ruled  by  better  laws. 

K  hunif  D  nature  were  different  in  America  from  what  it  is  else- 
where ;  or  if  the  social  condition  of  the  Americans  engendered 
habits  and  opinions  among  them  difiereht  from  those  which  origin- 
ate in  the  jsame  social  condition  in  the  Old  World,  the  American 
democracies  would  afford  no  means  of  predicting  what  may  occur 
in  other  democracies.  If  the  Americans  displayed  the  same  pro- 
pensities as  all  other  democratic  nations,  and  if  their  legislators  had 
relied  upon  the  nature  of  the  country  and  the  favour  of  circum- 
stances to  restrain  those  propensities  within  due  limits,  the  prosper- 
ity of  the  United  States  would  be  exclusively  attributable  to  ph}rsical 
causes,  and  it  would  afford  no  encouragement  to  a  people  inclined 
to  imitate  their  example,  without  sharing  their  natural  advantages. 
But  neither  of  these  suppositions  is  borne  out  by  facts. 

In  America  the  same  passions  are  to  be  met  with  as  in  Europe ; 
some  originating  in  human  nature,  others  in  the  democratic  condi- 
tion of  society.  Thus  in  the  United  States  I  found  that  restless- 
ness of  heart  which  is  natural  to  men,  when  all  ranks  are  nearly 
equal  and  the  chances  of  elevation  are  the  same  to  all.     I  found 
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fhe  democratic  feeling  of  envy  expressed  under  a  thousand  different 
forms.  I  remarked  that  the  people  frequently  displayed,  in  the 
conduct  of  affairs,  a  consummate  mixture  of  ignorance  and  presump- 
tion; and  I  inferred  that  in  America,  men  are  liable  to  the  same 
failings  and  the  same  absurdities  as  among  ourselves.  But  upon 
examining  the  state  of  society  more  attentively,  I  speedily  discov- 
ered that  the  Americans  had  made  great  and  successful  efforts  to 
counteract  these  imperfections  of  human  nature,  and  to  correct  the 
natural  defects  of  democracy.  Their  divers  municipal  laws  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  a  means  of  restraining  the  ambition  of  the  cit- 
izens within  a  narrow  sphere,  and  of  turning  those  same  passions, 
which  might  have  worked  havoc  in  the  state,  to  the  good  of  the 
township  or  the  parish.  The  American  legislators  have  succeeded  to 
a  certain  extent  in  opposing  the  notion  of  rights,  to  the  feelings  of 
envy  ;  the  permanence  of  the  religious  world,  to  the  continual  shift- 
ing of  politics ;  the  experience  of  the  people,  to  its  theoretical  ig- 
norance ;  and  its  practical  knowledge  of  business,  to  the  impatience 
of  its  desires. 

The  Americans,  then,  have  not  relied  upon  the  nature  of  their 
country,  to  counterpoise  those  dangers  which  originate  in  their  con- 
stitution and  in  their  political  laws.  To  evils  which  are  common  to 
all  democratic  peoples,  they  have  applied  remedies  whioh  none  but 
themselves  had  ever  thought  of  before ;  and  although  they  were  the 
first  to  make  the  experiment,  they  have  succeeded  in  it. 

The  manners  and  laws  of  the  Americans  are  not  the  only  ones 
which  may  suit  a  democratic  people ;  but  the  Americans  have  shown 
that  it  would  be  wrong  to  despair  of  regulating  democracy  by  the 
aid  of  manners  and  of  law^s.  If  other  nations  should  borrow  this 
general  and  pregnant  idea  from  the  Americans,  without  however 
intending  to  imitate  them  in  the  peculiar  application  which  they 
have  made  of  it ;  if  they  should  attempt  to  fit  themselves  for  that 
social  condition,  which  it  seems  to  be  the  will  of  Providence  to  im- 
pose upon  the  generations  of  this  age,  and  so  to  escape  firom  the 
despotism  or  the  anarchy  which  threatens  them ;  what  reason  is 
there  to  suppose  that  their  efforts  would  not  be  crowned  with  suc- 
cess ?  The  organization  and  the  establishment  of  democracy  in 
Christendom,  is  the  great  political  problem  of  the  time.  The 
Ajnericans  unquestionably,  have  not  resolved  this  problem,  but  they 
furnish  useful  data  to  those  who  undertake  the  task. 


DtFOKTANCK  OF  WHAT     PUCEDE8    WITH    KBETECT   TO  TBS   STkTS  OF 
BOBOFB. 

It  may  readily  be  discovered  with  what  intention  I  uDdertook 
the  foregoing  inquiries.  The  question  hoe  discused  is  interestiag 
not  only  to  the  United  States,  but  to  the  whole  world ;  it  concerns, 
not  a  nation,  but  all  mankind.  If  those  nations  whose  social  coo- 
ditioD  is  democratic  could  only  remain  free  as  long  as  they  are  in- 
habitants of  the  wilds,  we  could  not  but  despair  of  the  fiiture  deft- 
tiny  of  the  human  race ;  for  democracy  is  rapidly  acquiring  a  more 
extended  sway,  and  the  wilds  are  gradually  peopled  with  men.  If 
it  were  true  that  laws  and  manneis  are  insufiSdent  to  maintain 
democratic  institutions,  what  rei'uge  would  remain  open  to  the 
nations  except  the  despotism  of  a  single  individual  1  I  am  aware 
that  there  are  many  worthy  persons  at  the  present  time  who  are 
not  alarmed  at  this  latter  altematiTe,  and  who  are  so  tired  of  lib- 
erty as  to  be  glad  of  repose,  far  from  those  storms  by  which  it  is 
attended.  But  these  individuals  are  ill  acquainted  with  the  haven 
to  which  they  are  bound.  They  are  so  deluded  by  their  recollec- 
tions, as  to  judge  the  tendency  of  absolute  power  by  what  it  was 
formerly,  and  not  by  what  it  might  become  at  the  present  time. 

If  absolute  power  were  re-established  among  the  d«nocratic  na- 
tions of  Europe,  I  am  persuaded  that  it  would  assume  a  new  form, 
and  appear  under  features  unknown  to  our  forefathers.  There  was 
a  time  in  Europe,  when  the  laws  and  the  consent  of  the  people 
had  invested  princes  with  almost  unlimited  authority ;  but  they 
scarcely  ever  availed  themselves  of  it.  I  do  not  speak  of  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  nobility,  of  the  authority  of  supreme  courts  of 
justice,  of  corporations  and  their  chartered  rights,  or  of  provincial 
privileges,  which  served  to  break  the  blows  of  the  sovereign  author- 
ity, and  to  maintain  a  spirit  of  resistance  in  the  nation.  Inde- 
pendently of  these  political  institutions — which,  however  opposed 
they  might  be  to  personal  libert)-,  served  to  keep  aUve  the  love  of 
freedom  in  the  mind  of  the  public,  and  which  may  be  esteemed 
to  have  been  useful  in  this  respect — the  manners  and  opinions 
of  the  nation  confined  the  royal  authority  within  barriers  which 
were  not  less  powerful,  although  they  were  less  conspicuous.  Re- 
ligion, the  affections  of  the  pe<^le,  the  benevolence  of  the  prince. 
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the  sense  of  honour,  family  pride,  provincial  prejudices,  custom, 
and  public  opinion,  limited  the  power  of  kings,  and  restrained  their 
authority  within  an  invisible  circle.  The  constitution  of  nations 
was  despotic  at  that  time,  but  their  manners  were  free.  Princes 
had  the  right,  but  they  had  neither  the  means  nor  the  desire,  of 
doing  whatever  they  pleased. 

But  what  now  remains  of  those  barrier^  which  formerly  arrested 
the  aggressions  of  tyranny  1  Since  religion  has  lost  its  empire 
over  the  souls  of  men,  the  most  pronunent  boundary  which  divided 
good  from  evil  is  overthrown :  the  very  elements  of  the  moral 
world  are  indeterminate ;  the  princes  and  the  peoples  of  the  earth 
are  guided  by  chance,  and  none  can  define  the  natural  limits  of 
despotism  and  the  bounds  of  license.  Long  revolutions  have  for 
ever  destroyed  the  respect  which  surrounded  the  rulers  of  the  state ; 
and  since  they  have  been  relieved  from  the  burden  of  public  es- 
teem, princes  may  henceforward  surrender  themselves  without  fear 
to  the  seductions  of  arbitrary  power. 

When  kings  find  that  the  hearts  of  their  subjects  are  turned 
toward  them,  they  are  clement,  because  they  are  conscious  of  their 
strength ;  and  they  are  chary  of  the  affection  of  their  people,  be- 
cause the  affection  of  their  people  is  the  bulwark  ^f  the  throne.  A 
mutual  interchange  of  good  will  then  takes  place  between  the  prince 
and  the  people,  which  resembles  the  gracious  intercourse  of  domes- 
tic society.  The  subjects  may  murmur  at  the  sovereign's  decree, 
bat  they  are  grieved  to  displease  him ;  and  the  sovereign  chastises 
his  subjects  with  the  light  hand  of  parental  affection. 

But  when  once  the  spell  of  royalty  is  broken  in  the  tumult  of 
revolution ;  when  successive  monarchs  have  occupied  the  throne, 
and  alternately  displayed  to  the  people  the  weakness  of  right,  and 
the  harshness  of  power,  the  sovereign  is  no  longer  regarded  by 
any  as  the  father  of  the  state,  and  he  is  feared  by  all  as  its  master. 
If  he  be  weak,  he  is  despised ;  if  he  be  strong,  he  is  detested.  He 
10  himself  full  of  animosity  and  alarm ;  he  finds  that  he  is  a  stranger 
in  his  own  country,  and  he  treats  his  subjects  like  conquered  ene- 
mies. 

When  the  provinces  and  the  towns  formed  so  many  different  na- 
tions in  the  midst  of  their  common  country,  each  of  them  had  a 
will  of  its  own,  which  was  opposed  to  the  general  spirit  of  subjec- 
tion ;  but  now  that  all  the  parts  of  the  same  empire,  afler  having 
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lost  their  immunities,  their  customs,  their  prejudices,  tfadr  traditionBi 
and  their  names,  are  subjected  and  accustomed  to  the  same  laws,  it 
is  not  more  difficult  to  oppress  them  collectively,  than  it  was  for- 
merly to  oppress  them  singly. 

While  the  nobles  enjoyed  their  power,  and  indeed  long  after  that 
power  was  lost,  the  honour  of  aristocracy  conferred  an  eirtraordi- 
nary  degree  of  force  upon  their  personal  opposition.  They  afforded 
instances  of  men  who,  nothwithstanding  their  weakness,  still  enter- 
tained a  high  opinion  of  their  personal  value,  and  dared  to  cope  ' 
single-handed  with  the  efforts  of  the  public  authority.  But  at  the 
present  day,  when  all  ranks  are  more  and  more  confounded,  when 
the  individual  disappears  in  the  throng,  and  is  easily  lost  in  the 
midst  of  a  common  obscurity,  when  the  honour  of  monarchy  has 
almost  lost  its  empire  without  being  succeeded  by  public  virtue, 
and  when  nothing  can  enable  man  to  rise  above  himself,  who  shall 
say  at  what  point  the  exigencies  of  power  and  servility  of  weak- 
ness will  stop  ? 

As  long  as  family  feeling  was  kept  alive,  the  antagonist  of  op- 
pression was  never  alone ;  he  looked  about  him,  and  found  his 
clients,  his  hereditary  friends,  and  his  kinsfolk.  If  this  support  was 
wanting,  he  was  sustained  by  his  ancestors  and  animated  by  his 
posterity.  But  when  patrimonial  estates  are  divided,  and  when  a 
few  years  suffice  to  confound  the  distinctions  of  a  race,  where  can 
family  feeling  be  found  ?  What  force  can  there  be  in  the  customs 
of  a  country  which  has  changed,  and  is  still  perpetually  changing 
its  aspect ;  in  which  ever)'  act  of  tj'ranny  has  a  precedent,  and 
every  crime  an  example ;  in  which  there  is  nothing  so  old  that  its 
antiquity  can  save  it  from  destruction,  and  nothing  so  imparalleled 
that  its  novelty  can  prevent  it  from  being  done  ?  WTiat  resistance 
can  be  offered  by  manners  of  so  pliant  a  make,  that  they  have  al- 
ready oflen  yielded  ?  WTiat  strength  can  even  pubUc  opinion  have 
retained,  when  no  twenty  persons  are  connected  by  a  common  tie ; 
when  not  a  man,  nor  a  family,  nor  chartered  corporation,  nor  class, 
nor  free  institution,  has  the  power  of  representing  that  opinion ; 
and  when  every  citizen  —  being  equally  weak,  equally  poor,  and 
equaUy  dependant  —  has  only  his  personal  impotence  to  oppose  to 
the  organized  force  of  the  government  ? 

The  annals  of  France  furnish  nothing  analogous  to  the  condition 
in  which  that  country  might  then  be  thrown.    But  it  may  more 
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aptly  be  assimilated  to  the  times  of  old,  and  to  those  hideous  eras 
of  Roman  oppression,  when  the  manners  of  the  people  were  cor- 
rupted, their  traditions  obliterated,  their  habits  destroyed,  their 
opinion^  shaken,  and  freedom,  expelled  from  the  laws,  could  find 
no  refuge  in  the  land ;  when  nothing  protected  the  citizens,  and 
the  citizens  no  longer  protected  themselves ;  when  human  nature 
was  the  sport  of  man,  and  princes  wearied  out  the  clemency  of 
Heaven  before  they  exhausted  thepatience  of  their  subjects.  Those 
who  hope  to  revive  the  monarchy  of  Henry  IV.  or  of  Louis  XIV., 
appear  to  me  to  be  afflicted  with  mental  blindness ;  and  when  I 
consider  the  present  condition  of  several  European  nations  —  a 
condition  to  which  all  the  others  tend  —  I  am  led  to  believe  that 
they  will  soon  be  left  with  no  other  alternative  than  democratic 
liberty,  or  the  tyranny  of  the  Cesars. 

And,  indeed,  it  is  deserving  of  consideration,  whether  men  are  to 
be  entirely  emancipated,  or  entirely  enslaved ;  whether  their  rights 
are  to  be  made  equal,  or  wholly  taken  away  from  them.  If  the 
rulers  of  society  were  reduced  either  gradually  to  raise  the  crowd 
to  their  own  level,  or  to  sink  the  citizens  below  that  of  humanity, 
would  not  the  doubts  of  many  be  resolved^  the  consciences  of  many 
be  healed,  and  the  community  prepared  to  make  great  sacrifices 
with  little  difficulty?  In  that  case,  the  gradual  growth  of  demo- 
cratic manners  and  institution  should  be  regarded,  not  as  the  best, 
but  as  the  only  means  of  preserving  freedom ;  and  without  liking 
the  government  of  democracy,  it  might  be  adopted  as  the  most  ap- 
plicable and  the  fairest  remedy  for  the  present  ills  of  society. 

It  is  difficult  to  associate  a  people  in  the  work  of  government ; 
but  it  is  still  more  difficult  to  supply  it  with  experience,  and  to  in- 
spire it  with  the  feelings  which  it  requires  in  order  to  govern  well. 
I  grant  that  the  caprices  of  democracy  are  perpetual ;  its  instru- 
ments are  rude,  its  laws  imperfect.  But  if  it  were  true  that  soon 
no  just  medium  would  exist  between  the  empire  of  democracy  and 
the  dominion  of  a  single  arm,  should  we  not  rather  incline  toward 
the  former,  than  submit  voluntarily  to  the  latter  ?  And  if  complete 
equality  be  our  fate,  is  it  not  better  to  be  levelled  by  free  institu- 
tions than  by  despotic  power  ? 

Those  who,  after  having  read  this  book,  should  imagine  that  ray 
intention  in  writing  it  has  been  to  propose  the  laws  and  manners 
of  the  Anglo-Americans  for  the  imitation  of  all  democratic  peoples, 
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would  commit  a  very  great  mistake ;  they  must  have  paid  more 
attention  to  the  form  than  to  the  substance  of  my  ideas.  My  aim 
has  been  to  show,  by  the  example  of  America,  that  laws,  and  espe- 
cially manners,  may  exist,  which  will  allow  a  democratic  people 
to  remain  free.  But  I  am  very  far  from  thniking  that  we  ought  to 
follow  the  example  of  the  American  democracy,  and  copy  the 
means  which  it  has  employed  to  attain  its  ends ;  for  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  influence  whTch  the  nature  of  a  country  and  its  polit- 
ical precedents  exercise  upon  a  constitution;  and  I  dionld  regard  it 
as  a  great  misfortune  for  mankind,  if  liberty  were  to  exist,  all  over 
the  world,  under  the  same  forms. 

But  I  am  of  opinion  that  if  we  do  not  succeed  in  gradually  in- 
troducing democratic  institutions  into  France,  and  if  we  despair  of 
imparting  to  the  citizens  those  ideas  and  sentiments  which  first  pre- 
pare them  for  freedom,  and  afterward  allow  them  to  enjoy  it,  there 
will  be  no  independence  at  all,  either  for  the  middling  classes  or 
the  nobility,  for  the  poor  or  for  the  rich,  but  an  equal  tyranny  over 
all ;  and  I  foresee  that  if  the  peaceable  empire  of  the  majority  he 
not  founded  among  us  in  time,  we  shall  sooner  or  later  arrive  at 
the  unlimited  authority  of  a  smgle  despot.  --  v^     '.     '  >  >'  1,$  I  ^^0) 
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CHAPTER  XVm. 

THE   PRESENT  AND   PROBABLE   FUTURE  CONDITION   OF   THE   THREE 
RACES  WHICH  INHABIT  THE  TERRITORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  principal  part  of  the  task  which  I  had  imposed  upon  myself 
is  now  performed :  I  have  shown,  as  far  as  I  was  able,  the  laws 
and  the  manners  of  the  American  democracy.  Here  I  might  stop ; 
but  the  reader  would  perhaps  feel  that  I  had  not  satisfied  his  ex- 
pectations. 

The  absolute  supremacy  of  democracy  is  not  all  that  we  meet 
with  in  America ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  New  World  may  be  con- 
sidered from  more  than  one  point  of  view.  In  the  course  of  this 
work  my  subject  has  often  led  me  to  speak  of  the  Indians  and  the 
negroes ;  but  I  have  never  been  able  to  stop  in  order  to  show  what 
places  these  two  races  occupy,  in  the  midst  of  the  democratic  people 
whom  I  was  engaged  in  describing.  I  have  mentioned  in  what 
spirit,  and  according  to  what  laws,  the  Anglo-American  Union  was 
formed ;  but  I  could  only  glance  at  the  dangers  which  menace  that 
confederation,  while  it  was  equally  impossible  for  me  to  give  a  de- 
tailed account  of  its  chances  of  duration,  independently  of  its  laws 
and  manners.  When  speaking  of  the  United  republican  States,  I 
hazarded  no  conjectures  upon  the  permanence  of  republican  forms 
in  the  New  World;  and  when  making  frequent  allusion  to  the 
commercial  activity  which  reigns  in  the  Union,  I  was  unable  to 
inquire  into  the  future  condition  of  the  Americans  as  a  commercial 
people. 

These  topics  are  collaterally  connected  with  my  subject,  without 
forming  a  part  of  it ;  they  are  American,  without  being  demo- 
cratic ;  and  to  portray  democracy  has  been  my  principal  aim. 
It  was  therefore  necessary  to  postpone  these  questions,  which  I  now 
take  up  as  the  proper  termination  of  my  work. 

Vol.  I.— Ff  46 
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The  territory  now  occupied  or  claimed  by  the  American  Union 
spreads  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  those  of  the  Pacific 
ocean.  On  the  east  and  west  its  limits  are  those  of  the  contin^t 
itself.  On  the  south  it  advances  nearly  to  the  tropic,  and  it  ex- 
tends upward  to  the  icy  regions  of  the  north.* 

The  human  beings  who  are  scattered  over  this  space  do  not  form, 
as  in  Europe,  so  many  branches  of  the  same  stock.  Three  races 
naturally  distinct,  and  I  might  almost  say  hostile  to  each  other,  are 
discoverable  among  them  at  the  first  glance.  Almost  insurmount- 
able barriers  had  been  raised  between  them  by  education  and  by 
law,  as  well  as  by  their  origin  and  outward  characteristics;  but 
fortune  has  brought  them  together  on  the  same  soil,  where,  although 
they  are  mixed,  they  do  not  amalgamate,  and  each  race  fulfils  its 
destiny  apart 

Among  these  widely  differing  families  of  men,  the  first  which  at- 
tracts attention,  the  superior  in  intelligence,  in  power,  and  in  en- 
joyment, is  the  white  or  European,  the  man  pre-eminent ;  and  in 
subordinate  grades,  the  negro  and  the  Indian.  These  two  unhappy 
races  have  nothing  in  common ;  neither  birth,  nor  features,  nor 
language,  nor  habits.  Their  only  resemblance  lies  in  their  mis- 
fortunes. Both  of  them  occupy  an  inferior  rank  in  the  country 
they  inhabit ;  both  suffer  from  tyranny ;  and  if  their  wrongs  are 
not  the  same,  they  originate  at  any  rate  with  the  same  authors. 

If  we  reasoned  from  what  passes  in  the  world,  we  should  almost 
say  that  the  European  is  to  the  other  races  of  mankind,  what  man 
is  to  the  lower  animals ;  —  he  makes  them  subservient  to  his  use ; 
and  when  he  cannot  subdue,  he  destroys  them.  Oppression  has 
at  one  stroke  deprived  the  descendants  of  the  Africans  of  almost 
all  the  privileges  of  humanity.  The  negro  of  the  United  States 
has  lost  all  remembrance  of  his  country ;  the  language  which  his 
forefathers  spoke  is  never  heard  around  him ;  he  abjured  their  re- 
ligion and  forgot  their  customs  when  he  ceased  to  belong  to  Africa, 
without  acquiring  any  claim  to  European  privileges.  But  he  re- 
mains half-way  between  the  two  communities ;  sold  by  the  one, 
repulsed  by  the  other ;  finding  not  a  spot  in  the  universe  to  call 
by  the  name  of  country,  except  the  faint  image  of  a  home  which 
the  shelter  of  his  master's  roof  affords. 
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The  negro  has  no  family;  woman  is  merely  the  temporary  com- 
panion of  his  pleasures,  and  his  children  are  upon  an  equality  with 
himself  from  the  moment  of  their  birth.  Am  I  to  call  it  a  proof  of 
God's  mercy,  or  a  visitation  of  his  wrath,  that  man  in  certain  states 
appears  to  be  insensible  to  his  extreme  wretchedness,  and  almost 
affects  with  a  depraved  taste  the  cause  of  his  misfortunes  ?  The 
negro,  who  is  plunged  in  this  abyss  of  evils,  scarcely  feels  his  own 
calamitous  situation.  Violence  made  him  a  slave,  and  the  habit 
of  servitude  gives  him  the  thoughts  and  desires  of  a  slave;  he 
admires  his  tyrants  more  than  he  hates  them,  and  finds  his  joy  and 
his  pride  in  the  servile  imitation  of  those  who  oppress  him :  his 
understanding  is  degraded  to  the  level  of  his  soul. 

The  negro  enters  upon  slavery  as  soon  as  he  is  bom ;  nay,  he 
may  have  been  purchased  in  the  womb,  and  have  begun  his  slavery 
before  he  began  his  existence.  Equally  devoid  of  wants  and  of 
enjoyment,  and  useless  to  himself,  he  learns,  with  his  first  notions 
of  existence,  that  he  is  the  property  of  another  who  has  an  interest 
in  preserving  his  life,  and  that  the  care  of  it  does  not  devolve  upon 
himself;  even  the  power  of  thought  appears  to  him  a  useless  gift  of 
Providence,  and  he  quietly  enjoys  the  privileges  of  his  debasement 

If  he  becomes  free,  independence  is  often  felt  by  him  to  be  a 
heavier  burden  than  slavery ;  for  having  learned,  in  the  course  of 
his  life,  to  submit  to  everything  except  reason,  he  is  too  much  un- 
acquainted with  her  dictates  to  obey  them.  A  thousand  new  de- 
sires beset  him,  and  he  is  destitute  of  the  knowledge  and  energy 
necessary  to  resist  them :  these  are  masters  which  it  is  necessary 
to  contend  with,  and  he  has  learned  only  to  submit  and  obey.  In 
abort,  he  sinks  to  such  a  depth  of  wretchedness,  that  while  servitude 
brutalizes,  liberty  destroys  him. 

Oppression  has  been  no  less  fatal  to  the  Indian  than  to  the 
negro  race,  but  its  effects  are  different.  Before  the  arrival  of  the 
white  men  in  the  New  World,  the  inhabitants  of  North  America 
lived  quietly  in  their  woods,  enduring  the  vicissitudes,  and  practis- 
ing the  virtues  and  vices  common  to  savage  nations.  The  Europe- 
ans, having  dispersed  the  Indian  tribes  and  driven  them  into  the 
deserts,  condemned  them  to  a  wandering  life  full  of  inexpressible 
sufferings. 

Savage  nations  are  only  controlled  by  opinion  and  by  custom. 
When  the  North  American  Indians  had  lost  their  sentiment  of 


^«MVf|icaiia  udve  DOt  becD  able  t 
the  Indians ;  and  though  they  i 
they  have  never  been  able  to  n 
civilized  society. 

The  lot  of  the  negro  is  placed 
while  that  of  the  Indian  lies  on  t 
slavery  does  not  produce  more  fa 
dependence  upon  the  second.     T. 
his  own  person,  and  he  cannot 
committing  a  sort  of  fraud :  but  t 
soon  as  he  is  able  to  act ;  parents 
him ;  he  has  never  bent  his  will 
learned  the  difference  between  vol 
subjection ;  and  the  very  name  of 
free,  with  him,  signifies  to  escape 
As  he  delights  in  this  barbarous  i 
perish  than  sacrifice  the  least  part  < 
over  him. 

The  negro  makes  a  thousand  fn 
among  men  who  repulse  him;  1 
oppressors,  adopts  their  opinions,  s 
form  a  part  of  their  community, 
that  his  race  is  naturally  inferior  1 
to  the  proDositinn   o^/J  ;«  — ^ 
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the  hatred  which  he  entertains  for  it,  than  from  a  dread  of  re- 
sembling the  Europeans.*  While  he  has  nothing  to  oppose  to  our 
perfection  in  the  arts  but  the  resources  of  the  desert,  to  our  tactics 
nothing  but  undiscipUned  courage ;  while  our  well-digested  plans 
are  met  by  the  spontaneous  instincts  of  savage  life,  who  can  wonder 
if  he  fails  in  this  unequal  contest  1 

The  negro,  who  earnestly  desires  to  mingle  his  race  with  that  of 
the  European,  cannot  effect  it ;  while  the  Indian,  who  might  suc- 
ceed to  a  certain  extent,  disdains  to  make  the  attempt.  The  ser- 
vility of  the  one  dooms  him  to  slavery,  the  pride  of  the  other  to 
death. 

I  remember  that  while  I  was  travelUng  through  the  forests  which 
still  cover  the  state  of  Alabama,  I  arrived  one  day  at  the  log-house 
of  a  pioneer.  I  did  not  wish  to  penetrate  into  the  dwelling  of  the 
American,  but  retired  to  rest  myself  for  a  while  on  the  margin  of 
a  spring,  which  was  not  far  off,  in  the  woods.  While  I  was  in 
this  place  (which  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Creek  territory), 
an  Indian  woman  appeared,  followed  by  a  negress,  and  holding  by 
the  hand  a  Uttle  white  girl  of  five  or  six  years  old,  whom  I  took 
to  be  the  daughter  of  the  pioneer.  A  sort  of  barbarous  luxury 
set  off  the  costume  of  the  Indian  ;  rings  of  metal  were  hanging 
from  her  nostrils  and  ears ;  her  hair,  which  was  adorned  with  glass 

*  The  native  of  North  America  retains  his  opinions  and  the  most  insignificant  of 
his  habits  with  a  degree  of  tenacity  which  has  no  parallel  in  history.  For  more  than 
two  hundred  years  the  wandering  tribes  of  North  America  have  had  daily  intercourse 
with  the  whites,  and  they  have  never  derived  from  them  either  a  custom  or  an  idea. 
Yet  the  Europeans  have  exercised  a  powerful  influence  over  the  savages :  they  have 
made  them  more  licentious,  but  not  more  European.  In  the  summer  of  1831, 1  hap- 
pened to  be  beyond  Lake  Michigan,  at  a  place  called  Green  Bay,  which  serves  as  the 
extreme  frontier  between  the  United  States  and  the  Indians  on  the  northwestern  side. 
Here  I  became  acquainted  with  an  American  officer.  Major  H.,  who  after  talking  to 
me  at  length  on  the  inflexibility  of  the  Indian  character,  related  the  foUowing  fact : 
"  X  formerly  knew  a  young  Indian,"  said  he,  ^'  who  had  been  educated  at  a  college  in 
New  England,  where  he  had  greatly  distinguished  himself,  and  had  acquired  the  ex- 
ternal appearance  of  a  member  of  civilized  society.  When  the  war  broke  out  be- 
tween ourselves  and  the  English,  in  1810, 1  saw  this  young  man  again ;  he  was  ser- 
ving in  our  army  at  the  head  of  the  warriors  of  his  tribe  ;  for  the  Indians  were  admit- 
ted among  the  ranks  of  the  Americans,  upon  condition  that  they  would  abstain  from 
tlksir  horrible  custom  of  scalping  their  victims.  On  the  evening  of  the  battle  of  *  *  *, 
C.  came  and  sat  himself  down  by  the  fire  of  our  bivouac.  I  asked  him  what  had 
been  his  fortune  that  day :  he  related  his  exploits  ;  and  growing  warm  and  animated 
by  the  recollection  of  them,  he  concluded  by  suddenly  opening  the  breast  of  his  coat, 
saying,  *  You  must  not  betray  me — see  here !'  And  I  actually  beheld,"  said  the 
major,  "  between  his  body  and  his  shirt,  the  skin  and  hair  of  an  £^lish  head  still 
dripping  with  gore*" 
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xtsely  upon  her  sbouldere ;  and  I  nw  that  >^e 
she  slill  wore  the  necklace  of  shelb  which  the  bride 
isiies  on  the  nuptial  couch.    The  negr^i  was  dad  in 
)pean  garments. 

three  L'itme  and  seated  ihemGelves  upon  tlie  banks  of 
;  and  the  young  Indian,  taking  the  cltilit  in  her  aim^ 
)n  her  such  fond  caresses  as  mothers  give ;  while  ibe 
avoured  by  various  Utile  artifices  to  attract  the  altentiati 
g  Creole.  Tlie  child  displayed  iu  her  slightest  gestures 
less  of  superiority  which  formed  a  strange  contrast  witb 
e  weakness ;  as  if  she  received  the  attentions  of  her 
with  a  sort  of  condescension. 

iss  was  seated  on  the  ground  before  her  mistrtss,  watdt> 
llesl  desires,  and  apparently  divided  between  strong  af- 
he  child  and  servile  fear  ;  while  the  savage  displayed, 
st  of  her  tenderness,  an  air  of  freedom  and  of  pride 
almost  ferocious.  I  had  approached  the  grotip,  and  I 
d  them  in  silence ;  but  my  curiosity  was  probably  di^ 
the  Indian  woman,  for  she  suddenly  rose,  pushed  the 
y  from  hfr,  and  giving  me  an  angry  look,  plunged  into 


THI  PKKflSNT  AND  PROBABLE  FUTURE  CONDITION  OF  THS  INDIAN 
TRIfiSa  WHICH  INHABIT  THE  TERRITOST  roSSZeSED  BT  THE 
UNION. 

Gndnal  dinpp«amiee  of  ttke  niiliTg  TribM. — Humer  ia  whieli  ll  ukta  plaea. — Mia- 
eri«  ■ccompanyiDi'  ibe  farcrd  Migraiioni  of  ibe  Indiuia. — The  SsTip*  of  Nnrlll 
Amcrie*  had  only  (wo  «a)ni  gf  etcapin;  Dtslmetion ;  Wir  m  CiTilizUioa. — Thty 
are  do  Innger  able  (o  make  Wat. — Reaaont  why  they  isfaaed  to  bMome  ci>ilis«d 
vhen  il  wu  iq  their  Power,  and  why  ibey  csnnol  become  lo  now  thai  Ibey  deuie 
H. — iDiianre  or  the  Creek  and  Cherokees. — Policy  of  the  parliculai  Statci  loward 
Ibrae  luduuu.-— Policy  or  the  redeial  GoTcnimeal. 

NoNB  of  the  Indian  tribes  which  formerly  inhabited  the  territory 
of  New  Elogland  —  the  Narragansets,  the  Mohicans,  the  Pequols — 
have  any  existence  but  in  the  recollection  of  man.    The  Lenapes, 
who  received  William  Fenn  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  upon  the 
banliB  of  the  Delaware,  have  disappeared ;  and  1  myself  met  with 
the  last  of  the  Iroquois,  who  were  begging  alms.     The  nations  I 
have  mentioned  formerly  covered  the  country  to  the  seacoast ;  but 
a  traveller  at  the  present  day  must  penetrate  more  then  a  hundred 
leagues  into  the  interior  of  the  continent  to  find  an  Indian.     Not  '^  (>  >^va 
only  have  these  wild  tribes  receded,  but  they  are  destroyed  ;*  and      .<  ^,. 
as  they'  give  way  or  pensfa,  an  immense  and  increasing  people  fills  ^  , ,    i  ' 
their  place.    There  is  no  instance  upon  record  of  so  prodigious  a-  ' 

growth,  or  so  rapid  a  destruction  j  the  manner  in  which  the  latter  .  .^ 
change  takes  place  is  not  difficult  to  describe. 

When  the  Indians  were  the  sole  inhabitants  of  the  wilds 
whence  they  have  been  expelled,  thdr  wants  were  few.  Their  arms 
were  of  their  own  manufacture,  their  only  drink  was  the  water  of 
the  brook,  and  their  clothes  conned  of  the  skin  of  animals,  whose 
lleeb  furnished  them  with  food. 

The  Europeans  introduced  among  the  savages  of  North  America 
firearms,  ardent  spirits,  and  iron :  they  taught  them  to  exchange 
for  manufactured  stufb  the  rough  garments  which  had  previously 
satisfied  their  untutored  simpKciiy.  Having  acquired  new  tastes, 
without  the  arts  by  which  they  could  be  gratified,  the  Indians  were 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  workmanship  of  the  whites ;  but 
in  retum  for  their  productions  the  savage  bad  nothing  to  offer  ex- 
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li  l\::s  Mtilrli  sllll  abounded  in  his  -woods.     Hence  the 
,i-  nti, ssiiry.  not  merely  to  provide  for  his  mbsisfence, 

in  ]iri"urf  the  only  objects  of  barter  which  he  couM 
]Liro|>i-.'     While  the  wanis  of  the  natives  were  thus  in* 
III  rt"i(-iiirrfs  continued  to  diminish. 
■  iimuii'nl  when  a  European  settlement  is  formed  in  the 
I'.il  uf  iKi'  territory  occupied  by  the  Indians,  the  beasts 
:.!■>  the  ;ilanii.t    Thousands  of  savaf^es,  wandering  in 
[III  (li'-iitiilfiif  any  fixed  dwelling,  did  not  disturb  them; 
,i-  ilif  wiitinuous  sounds  of  European  labour  are  heard 
1l;...ui1i.ii>J.  Iliey  bej^in  to  flee  away,  and  retire  to  the 

lliilr  iiislinct  teaches  them  that  they  will  find  deserts 
r:i!ili'i\iPnt.     "The  bufllaio  is  constantly  receding,"  say 
ik.   aij.i  Cass  in  their  Report  of  the  year  1829  ;  "a  few 
Li  V  R;ipioaL'hed  the  base  of  the  Allegany ;  and  a  fewyeais 
iiiiv  cviTi  he  rare  upon  the  iinmense  plains  which  extend 
.  it'  ilii'  Ho.ky  motintains."  I  have  been  a&siu-ed  that  this 
Lr  iii'pinach  of  the  whites  is  often  felt  at  two  hundrwd 
.l^itiif  rrom  the  frontier.     Their  influence  is  thus  exerted 
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over  tribes  vhose  name  is  unknown  to  them,  and  who  suffer  the 
evils  of  usurpation  long  before  they  are  acquainted  with  the  authors 
of  their  distress.* 

Bold  adventurers  soon  penetrate  into  the  countiy  the  Indians  have 
deserted,  and  when  they  have  advanced  about  fifteen  or  twenty 
leagues  from  the  extreme  frontiers  of  the  whites,  they  begin  to 
build  habitations  for  civilized  beings  in  the  midst  of  the  wilderness. 
This  is  done  without  difficulty,  as  the  territory  of  a  hunting-nation 
is  ill  defined ;  it  is  the  common  property  of  the  tribe,  and  belongs 
to  no  one  in  particular,  so  that  individual  interests  are  not  concern- 
ed in  the  protection  of  any  part  of  it 

A  few  European  families,  settled  in  different  situations  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  each  other,  soon  drive  away  the  wild  ani- 
mals which  remain  between  their  places  of  abode.  The  Indians, 
who  had  previously  lived  in  a  sort  of  abundance,  then  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  subsist,  and  still  .more  difficult  to  procure  the  articles  of  bar- 
ter which  they  stand  in  need  of. 

To  drive  away  their  game  is  to  deprive  them  of  the  means  of  exist- 
ence, as  effectually  as  if  the  fields  of  our  agriculturists  were  stricken 
with  barrenness ;  and  they  are  reduced,  like  famished  wolves,  to 
prowl  through  the  forsaken  woods  in  quest  of  prey.  Their  instinct- 
ive love  of  their  country  attaches  them  to  the  soil  which  gave  them 
birth,!  even  after  it  has  ceased  to  yield  anything  but  misery  and 
death.  At  length  they  are  compelled  to  acquiesce,  and  to  depart : 
they  follow  the  traces  of  the  elk,  the  buffalo,  and  the  beaver,  and 
are  guided  by  those  wild  animals  in  the  choice  of  their  future  coun- 
try. Properly  speakmg,  therefore,  it  is  not  the  Europeans  who 
drive  away  the  native  inhabitants  of  America ;  it  is  famine  which 
compels  them  to  recede ;  a  happy  distinction  which  had  escajjed 


*  The  truth  of  what  I  here  advance  may  be  easily  proved  by  consnltiiig  the  tabu- 
lar ttatement  of  Indian  tribes  inhabiting  the  United  States,  and  their  territories.  (Le- 
gislative Documents,  20th  congress,  No.  117,  pp.  90-106.)  It  is  there  shown  that  the 
tribes  of  America  are  rapidly  decreasing,  although  the  Europeans  are  still  at  a  con- 
sideimble  distance  from  them. 

t  "  The  Indians,"  says  Messrs.  Clarke  and  Cass  in  their  report  to  congress,  p.  J 6, 
*^  are  attached  to  their  country  by  the  same  feelings  which  bind  us  to  ours ;  and,  besides, 
there  are*  certain  superstitious  notioas  connected  with  the  alienation  of  what  the  Great 
Spirit  gave  to  their  ancestors,  which  operate  strongly  upon  the  tribes  who  have  made 
few  or  no  cessions,  but  which  are  gradually  weakened  as  our  intercourse  with  them 
is  extended.  '  We  will  not  sell  the  spot  which  contains  the  bones  of  our  fathers,'  is 
almost  always  the  first  answer  to  a  proposition  for  a  sale." 
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e  are  indebted  IVtfl 


of  former  times,  anil  for  wliich  we  i 
jvery. 

ssible  to  conceive  the  extent  of  thesuffcnDgwbickat- 
jrceH  emigralions.  They  are  undortiken  by  m  pmpir 
uisted  and  reduced ;  and  the  cxmntries  to  wlucb  tbe 

bi't»ke  Ihrmselves  are  inhabited  by  olfacr  tribes  wlncli 
1  with  jealous  hostility.  Hunger  is  in  Ibe  rear,  war 
,  and  misery  besets  them  on  all  sides.  In  tlic  hope  of 
<iQ  such  a  host  ot  enemies,  they  separate,  and  eiuUl  io- 
cavoiirs  to  procure  the  means  of  supporting  bis  existovoe 
ind  secresy,  living  in  the  immensity  of  the  divert  liVe 
1  tivilizfd  socie^.  The  social  tie,  which  desires  bad 
•eakened,  is  then  dissolved ;  they  have  lost  th«r  couduT', 
ople  soon  rieserts  them ;  thdr  very  families  are  oblilei* 
ames  they  bore  in  common  are  tbr^ttf  n,  ihnr  lauguaffC 
t  all  the  traces  of  their  origin  <^appear.  Tlicir  natioa 
D  exist,  except  in  tbe  recollection  of  the  antiquariei  of 
[i  a  few  of  the  learned  of  Europe. 
)e  sorry  lo  have  my  reader  suppose  that  I  am  colodlinff 
loo  hit;hly:  1  mTTrithnijr  riimi  ji  i  'i  ii  i  ill  nf  lliu  miu 
hich  I  have  been  describing ;  and  I  waa  the  witBov  in 
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had  all  stepped  into  the  bark  which  was  to  carry  them  across,  but 
their  dogs  remained  upon  the  bank.  As  soon  as  these  animals  per- 
ceived that  their  masters  were  finally  leaving  the  shore,  they  set  up 
a  dismal  howl,  and,  plunging  all  together  into  the  icy  waters  of  the 
Mississippi,  they  swam  after  the  boat 

The  ejectment  of  the  Indians  very  often  takes  place  at  the  pres- 
ent day,  in  a  regular,  and,  as  it  were,  a  legal  manner.  When  the 
European  population  begins  to  approach  the  limit  of  the  desert  in- 
habited by  a  savage  tribe,  the  government  of  the  United  States 
usually  despatches  envoys  to  them,  who  assemble  the  Indians  in  a 
large  plain,  and  having  first  eaten  and  drunk  with  them,  accost 
them  in  the  following  manner :  ^'  What  have  you  to  do  in  the  land  of 
your  fathers  ?  Before  long  you  must  dig  up  their  bones  in  order  to 
live.  In  what  respect  is  the  country  you  inhabit  better  than  an- 
other ?  Are  there  no  woods,  marshes,  or  prairies,  except  where  you 
dwell?  And  can  you  live  nowhere  but  under  your  own  sun? 
Beyond  those  mountains  which  you  see  at  the  horizon,  beyond  the 
lake  which  bounds  your  territory  on  the  west,  there  lie  vast  coun- 
tries where  beasts  of  chase  are  found  in  great  abundance ;  sell  your 
land  to  us,  and  go  to  live  happily  in  those  solitudes."  After  hold- 
ing this  language,  they  spread  before  the  eyes  of  the  Indians  fire- 
arms, woollen  garments,  kegs  of  brandy,  glass  necklaces,  bracelets 
of  tinsel,  ear-rings,  and  looking-glasses.*  If,  when  they  have  be- 
held all  these  riches,  they  still  hesitate,  it  is  insinuated  that  they 
have  not  the  means  of  refusing  their  required  consent,  and  that  the 
government  itself  will  not  long  have  the  power  of  protecting  them 
in  their  rights.    What  are  they  to  do?    Half  convinced,  and 


•  See  in  the  legislative  documents  of  congress  (Doc.  117),  the  narrative  of  what 
takes  place  on  these  occasions.  This  carious  passage  is  from  the  abovementioned 
report,  made  to  congress  by  Messrs.  Clarke  and  Cass  in  February,  18S9.  Mr.  Cass  is 
now  secretary  of  war . 

"  The  Indians,'^  says  the  report,  "  reach  the  treaty-ground  poor,  and  almost  naked. 
Large  quantities  of  goods  are  taken  there  by  the  traders,  and  are  seen  and  examined 
by  the  Indians.  The  women  and  children  become  importunate  to  have  their  wants 
supplied,  and  their  influence  is  soon  exerted  to  induce  a  sale.  Their  improvidence  is 
habitual  and  unconquerable.  The  gratification  of  his  immediate  wants  and  desires  is 
the  ruling  passion  of  an  Indian :  the  expectation  of  future  advantages  seldom  pro- 
duces much  effect.  The  experience  of  the  past  is  lost,  and  the  prospects  of  the  future 
disregarded.  It  would  be  utterly  hopeless  to  demand  a  cession  of  land  unless  the 
means  were  at  hand  of  gratifying  their  immediate  wants ;  and  when  their  condition 
and  circumstances  are  fairly  considered,  it  ought  not  to  surprise  us  that  they  are  so 
anzioas  to  relieve  themselves. " 
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;d,  they  go  to  inhabit  new  deserts,  where  the  iiaporti^ 
Kill  not  let  them  remain  ten  years  in  IraaqiuUity.  In 
do  the  Americans  obtain  at  a  very  low  price  wbok 
hich  the  richest  aovereigns  of  Euroiie  caoU  not  pof 

g;reat  evils,  and  it  must  be  added  that  they  appear  to 
;mc<Iiab!e.     1  believe  that  the  Indian  nations  of  Notth 

doomed  to  perish  ;  and  that  whenever  ihe  Kurapeaos 
blished  on  tlie  shores  of  the  Paciiic  ocean,  that  race  of 
no  uiore.f  The  Indians  had  only  the  two  alternalivM 
vilization ;  in  other  words,  they  must  either  hare  dt- 
Europeaiis  or  become  their  equals, 
it  settlement  of  the  colonies  they  might  have  fouad  il 

uniting  their  forces,  to  deliver  themselves  frota  the 

of  sirangers  who  landed  on  their  continenLl  They 
i  attempted  to  do  it,  and  were  on  the  point  of  succe«t 
e  disproportion  of  their  resources,  at  the  present  day,' 
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o(  MS7,  1)30,  Mt.Eilavd  E'erell  affinned  bcfon  Uu  boon  ofn^ 
It  the  Ampncoas  had  alraidy  Bcqairrd  bj  Irialf,  lo  the  eiut  wul  viM 
l>i,  330^>.mOnracRI.  In  1^08,  Uie  Osi^t  ^n  op  lS,OWJXn  icni 
lymfci  of  1 .000  dalUr*.    Is  lEIK,  ibe  Qnapain  ^^Mrd  up  »fitO^  I 
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^hen  compared  with  those  of  the  whites,  is  too  great  to  allow  such 
an  enterprise  to  be  thought  of.  Nevertheless,  there  do  arise  from 
time  to  time  among  the  Indians  men  of  penetration,  who  foresee 
the  final  destiny  which  awaits  the  native  population,  and  who  exert 
themselves  to  unite  all  the  tribes  in  common  hostility  to  the  Euro- 
peans ;  but  their  efforts  are  unavailing.  Those  tribes  which  are  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  whites,  are  too  much  weakened  to  offer 
an  effectual  resistance ;  while  the  others,  giving  way  to  that  child- 
ish carelessness  of  the  morrow  which  characterizes  savage  life,  wait 
for  the  near  approach  of  danger  before  they  prepare  to  meet  it : 
some  are  unable,  the  others  are  unwilling  to  exert  themselves. 

It  is  easy  to  foresee  that  the  Indians  will  never  confornr  to  civil- 
ization; or  that  it  will  be  too  late,  whenever  they  may  be  inclined 
to  make  the  experiment. 

Civilization  is  the  result  of  a  long  social  process  which  takep 
place  in  the  same  spot,  and  is  handed  down  from  one  generation 
to  another,  each  one  profiting  by  the  experience  of  the  last.  Of 
all  nations,  those  submit  to  civilization  with  the  most  difficulty, 
which  habitually  live  by  the  chase.  Pastoral  tribes,  indeed,  often 
change  their  place  of  abode ;  but  they  follow  a  regular  order  in 
their  migrations,  and  often  return  again  to  their  old  stations,  while 
the  dwelling  of  the  hunter  varies  with  that  of  the  animals  he 
pursues. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  diffuse  knowledge  among 
the  Indians,  without  controlling  their  wandering  propensities ;  by 
the  Jesuits  in  Canada,  and  by  the  puritans  in  New  England  ;*  but 
none  of  these  endeavours  were  crowned  by  any  lasting  success. 
Civilization  began  in  the  cabin,  but  it  soon  retired  to  expire  in  the 
woods ;  the  great  error  of  these  legislators  of  the  Indians  was  their 
not  imderstanding,  that  in  order  to  succeed  in  civilizing  a  people,  it 
is  first  necessary  to  fix  it ;  which  cannot  be  done  without  inducing 
it  to  cultivate  the  soil :  the  Indians  ought  in  the  first  place  to  have 
been  accustomed  to  agriculture.  But  not  only  are  they  destitute  of 
this  indispensable  preliminary  to  civilization,  they  would  even 
have  great  difficulty  in  acquiring  it.  Men  who  have  once  aban- 
doned themselves  to  the  restless  and  adventurous  life  of  the  hunter, 
feel  an  insurmountable  disgust  for  the  constant  and  regular  labour 

*  See  the  '^  Histoire  de  la  Nouvelle  France,"  by  Charleyoiz,  and  the  work  entitled, 
<<  Lettres  Edi/iantes." 
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ge  requires.  We  see  this  provej  in  the  Imenm  of 
f ;  but  it  is  far  more  visible  among  peoples  u  base 
he  chase  is  a  part  of  their  national  characler. 
dently  of  Ihis  general  difficulty,  there  is  another  w 
uliarly  to  the  Indians;  they  consider  labour  not  nu 
but  as  a  disgrace ;  so  that  their  pride  prevents  them 
ivHized,  as  mucb  as  their  indolence* 
no  Indian  so  wretched  as  not  to  retain,  under  his  h) 
y  idea  of  bis  personal  worth ;  be  considers  the  can 
d  labour  as  degrading  occupations ;  he  compaRt 
n  to  the  o\  which  traces  the  furrow ;  and  rtcb  in 
lious  handicraft,  be  can  see  nothing  but  the  laba 
at  that  he  is  deroid  of  admiration  for  the  power  uu 
;reatncss  cf  the  whites;  but  although  the  resuH  of 
rises  him,  he  contemns  the  means  by  which  we  ot 
lile  he  acknowledges  our  ascendency,  be  Still  belicvn 
ity.  War  and  hunting  are  the  only  pursuits  whkh 
1  worthy  to  be  the  occupations  of  a  man-f  The  In 
ry  solitude  of  his  woods,  cheri^es  tbe  same  iinM, 
)DS,  as  the  noble  of  the  middle  ages  in  bis  castle,  aD 
es  to  btc'Ome  a  conqueror  to  complete  the  resraibla 
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pears  to  exercise  upon  the  laws  and  the  manners  of  men ;  and  I  beg 
to  add  a  few  words  on  the  same  subject  When  I  perceive  the  re- 
semblance which  exists  between  the  political  institutions  of  our 
ancestors,  the  Germans,  and  of  the  wandering  tribes  of  North 
America :  between  the  customs  described  by  Tacitus,  and  those  of 
which  I  have  sometimes  been  a  witness,  1  cannot  help  thinking 
that  the  same  cause  has  brought  about  the  same  results  in  both  hemi- 
spheres ;  and  that  in  the  midst  of  the  apparent  diversity  of  human 
afiairs,  a  certain  number  of  primary  facts  may  be  discovered,  from 
which  all  the  others  are  derived.  In  what  we  usually  call  the  Ger- 
man institutions,  then,  I  am  inchned  only  to  perceive  barbarian 
habits;  and  the  opinions  of  savages,  in  what  we  style  feudal 
principles. 

However  strongly  the  vices  and  prejudices  of  the  North  American 
Indians  may  be  opposed  to  their  becoming  agricultural  and  civilized, 
necessity  sometimes  obliges  them  to  it.  Several  of  the  southern 
nations,  and  among  others  the  Cherokees  and  the  Creeks,*  were 
surrounded  by  Europeans,  who  had  landed  on  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  who,  either  descending  the  Ohio  or  proceeding  up 
the  Mississippi,  arrived  simultaneously  upon  their  borders.  These 
tribes  have  not  been  driven  from  place  to  place,  like  their  northern 
brethren ;  but  they  have  been  gradually  enclosed  within  narrow 
limits,  like  the  game  within  the  thicket  before  the  huntsmen  plunge 
into  the  interior.  The  Indians,  who  were  thus  placed  between 
civilization  and  death,  found  themselves  obliged  to  live  by  igno- 
minious labour  like  the  whites.  They  took  to  agriculture,  and 
without  entirely  forsaking  their  old  habits  or  manners,  sacrificed 
only  as  much  as  was  necessary  to  their  existence. 

The  Cherokees  went  farther :  they  created  a  written  language ; 
established  a  permanent  form  of  government ;  and  as  everything 

• 

*  These  nations  are  now  swallowed  up  in  the  states  of  Georgia ,  Tennessee,  Ala^ 
bama,  and  Mississippi.  There  were  formerly  in  the  south  four  great  nations  (rem- 
nants of  which  still  exist),  the  Choctaws,  the  Chickasaws,  the  Creeks,  and  the  Cher- 
okees. The  remnants  of  these  four  nations  amounted  in  1S30,  to  about  75,000  indi- 
Tiduals.  It  is  computed  that  there  are  now  remaining  in  the  territory  occupied  or 
claimed  by  the  Anglo-American  Union  about  300,000  Indians.  (See  proceedings  of 
the  Indian  board  in  the  city  of  New  York.)  The  official  documents  supphed  to  con- 
gress make  the  number  amount  to  313,130.  The  reader  who  is  curious  to  know  the 
names  and  numerical  strength  of  all  the  tribes  which  inhabit  the  Anglo- America u  ter- 
ritory, should  consult  the  documents  I  refer  to.  (Legislative  Documents,  30lh  con- 
gress, No.  117,  pp.  90-106.) 
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proceeds  rapidly  m  the  New  World,  before  they  had  all  of  them 
clothes,  they  set  up  a  newspaper.* 

The  growth  of  European  habits  has  been  remarkably  accelerated 
among  these  Indians  by  the  mixed  race  which  has  sprung  up.f 
Deriving  intelligence  from  the  father's  side,  without  entirely  losing 
the  savage  customs  of  the  mother,  the  half-blood  forms  the  natural 
link  between  civilization  and  barbarism.  Wherever  this  race  has 
multiplied,  the  savage  state  has  become  modified,  and  a  great  change 
has  taken  place  in  the  manners  of  the  people.^ 

The  success  of  the  Cherokees  proves  that  the  Indians  are  capable 
of  civilization,  but  it  does  not  prove  that  they  will  succeed  in  it. 
The  difficulty  which  the  Indians  find  in  submitting  to  civilization 
proceeds  from  the  influence  of  a  general  cause,  which  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  them  to  escape.  An  attentive  survey  of  history 
demonstrates  that,  in  general,  barbarous  nations  have  raised  them- 
selves to  civilization  by  degrees,  and  by  their  own  efforts.  When- 
ever they  derived  knowledge  firom  a  foreign  people,  they  stood 
toward  it  in  the  relation  of  conquerors,  and  not  of  a  conquered 
nation.     WTien  the  conquered  nation  is  enlightened,  and  the  con- 

•  I  brought  back  with  me  to  France,  one  or  two  copies  of  this  singular  publi- 
cation. 

t  See  in  the  report  of  the  committee  on  Indian  affairs,  21st  congress,  No.  227,  p.  23, 
the  reasons  for  the  multiplication  of  Indians  of  mixed  blood  among  the  Cherokees. 
The  prmcipal  cause  dates  from  the  \ii*ar  of  independence.  Many  Anglo-Americans  of 
Georgia,  having  taken  the  side  of  England,  were  obliged  to  retreat  among  the  Indians, 
where  tlioy  miirned. 

X  Unhappily  the  mixed  race  has  been  less  numerous  and  less  influential  in  Xorlh 
America  than  m  any  other  country.  The  American  continent  was  peopled  by  two 
great  nations  of  Euroi)e,  the  French  and  the  English.  The  former  were  not  slow  in 
connecting  themselves  with  the  daughters  of  the  natives  ;  but  there  \*-as  an  unfortu- 
nate affinity  between  the  Indian  character  and  their  own:  instead  of  giving  the  tastes 
and  habits  of  civilized  life  to  the  savages,  the  French  too  often  grew  passionately 
fond  of  the  stale  of  vrild  freedom  they  found  them  in.  They  became  the  most  dan- 
gerous of  the  inhabitants  of  the  desert,  and  won  the  friendship  of  the  Indian  by  ex- 
aggerating  his  vices  and  his  virtues.  M.  de  Senonvillc,  the  governor  of  Canada,  wrote 
thus  to  Louis  XIV.,  in  16vS5  :  "  It  has  long  been  believed  that  in  order  to  « ivihze  the 
savages  we  ought  to  draw  them  nearer  to  us,  but  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  we 
have  been  mistaken.  Those  which  have  been  brought  into  contact  with  us  have 
not  become  French,  and  the  French  who  have  lived  among  them  are  changed  into 
savages,  affecting  to  live  and  dress  like  them."  (Historj-  of  New  Franc**,  by  Charle- 
Toijc,  vol.  ii.,  p.  345.)  The  Englishman,  on  the  contrary,  continuing  obstinately  at- 
tached to  the  customs  and  the  most  insignificant  habits  of  his  forefathers,  has  remaai- 
ed  in  the  midst  of  the  American  solitudes  just  what  he  was  in  the  bosom  of  European 
cities ;  he  would  not  allow  of  any  communication  with  sav^es  whom  he  despised, 
ind  avoided  with  care  the  tmion  of  his  race  with  theirs.  Thus,  while  the  French  ex- 
ercised no  salutary  inflaence  oyer  the  Indians,  the  English  hare  always  remained 
alien  from  them. 
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querors  are  half  savage,  as  in  the  case  of  the  inrasion  of  Rome  by 
the  northern  nations,  or  that  of  China  by  the  Moguls,  the  power 
which  victory  bestows  upon  the  barbarian  is  sufficient  to  keep  up 
his  importance  among  civilized  men,  and  permit  him  to  rank  as 
their  equal,  until  he  becomes  their  rival :  the  one  has  might  on  his 
side,  the  other  has  intelligence;  the  former  admires  the  knowledge 
and  the  arts  of  the  conquered,  the  latter  envies  the  power  of  the 
conquerors.  The  barbarians  at  length  admit  civilized  man  into 
their  palaces,  and  he  in  turn  opens  his  schools  to  the  barbarians. 
But  when  the  side  on  which  the  physical  force  lies,  also  possesses 
an  intellectual  preponderance,  the  conquered  party  seldom  becomes 
civilized ;  it  retreats,  or  is  destroyed.  It  may  therefore  be  said,  in 
a  genera]  way,  that  savages  go  forth  in  arms  to  seek  knowledge, 
but  that  they  do  not  receive  it  when  it  comes  to  them. 

If  the  Indian  tribes  which  now  inhabit  the  heart  of  the  continent 
could  summon  up  energy  enough  to  attempt  to  civilize  themselves, 
they  might  possibly  succeed.  Superior  already  to  the  barbarous 
nations  which  surround  them,  they  would  gradually  gain  strength 
and  experience ;  and  when  the  Europeans  should  appear  upon  their 
borders,  they  would  be  in  a  state,  if  not  to  maintain  their  inde- 
pendence, at  least  to  assert  their  right  to  the  soil,  and  to  incor- 
porate themselves  with  the  conquerors.  But  it  is  the  misfortune  of 
Indians  to  be  brought  into  contact  with  a  civilized  people,  which 
is  also  (it  may  be  owned)  the  most  avaricious  nation  on  the  globe, 
while  they  are  still  semi-barbarian  :  to  iind  despots  in  their  in- 
structers,  and  to  receive  knowledge  from  the  hand  of  oppression. 
Living  in  the  freedom  of  the  woods,  the  North  American  Indian 
was  destitute,  but  he  had  no  feeling  of  inferiority  toward  any  one ; 
as  soon,  however,  as  he  desires  to  penetrate  into  the  social  scale  of 
the  whites,  he  takes  the  lowest  rank  in  society,  for  he  enters  igno- 
rant and  poor  within  the  pale  of  science  and  wealth.  After  hav- 
ing led  a  life  of  agitation,  beset  with  evils  and  dangers,  but  at  the 
same  time  filled  with  proud  emotions,*  he  is  obliged  to  submit  to 

*  Tliere  is  in  the  adventorous  life  of  the  hunter  a  certain  irresistible  charm  which 
seizes  the  heart  of  man,  and  carries  him  away  in  spite  of  reason  and  experience. 
This  is  plainly  shown  by  the  memoirs  of  Tanner.  Tanner  is  a  European  who  was 
carried  away  at  the  age  of  six  by  the  Indians,  and  has  remained  thirty  years  with 
them  in  the  woods.  Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  appalling  than  the  miseries 
which  he  describes.  He  tells  us  of  tribes  without  a  chief,  families  without  a  nation 
to  call  their  own,  men  in  a  state  of  isolation,  wrecks  of  powerful  tribes  wandering  at 
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e,  obscure,  and  tl«gratled  stale,  and  in  f^dJa  Ibe  fa 
ishes  him  by  hard  and  igDohle  labour;  such  are  ti 
}\y  results  of  nhich  drdizatioD  can  boast:  and  i 
le  is  not  sure  to  obuin. 

e  Indians  undertake  to  imitate  tlieir  Europeiui  twtgbb 
he  earth  Yiiit  the  settlers,  thej  are  immetliately  exposi 
aldable  competition.  The  white  man  is  skilled  ui 
riculture ;  llie  Indian  is  a  rough  beginner  in  an  art 

unacquainted.  The  fotmer  reaps  abundant  crops  v 
y,  the  latter  meets  with  a  thousand  obstaclis  to  nu 
r  the  earth. 

opeai)  is  placed  among  a  population  whose  want 
partakes.     The  savage  is  isolated  in  the  midst  ofa 

with  «hosc  manners,  language,  and  laws,  be  u  in 
iinteii,  but  without  whose  assistance  he  cannot  live. 
Dcure  till.'  materials  of  comfort  by  bartering  his  coon 
t  the  goods  of  the  European,  for  the  assstaoce  (M 
I  Is  wholly  insufficient  to  supply  his  wants.  When 
les  to  sell  the  produce  of  bis  labour,  he  cannot  ah 
i  purchaser,  while  the  European  readily  finds  a  mar 
mer  can  only  produce  at  a  considerable  cost, that* 
mils  nt  a  vcrv  Inw  rnti>.   TTiiis  I)ip  Indian  him  nn  oi 
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of  his  fathers  and  his  passion  for  the  chase  are  still  alive  within 
him.  The  wild  enjoyments  which  formerly  animated  him  in  the 
woods  painfully  excite  his  troubled  imagination ;  and  his  former 
privations  appear  to  be  less  keen,  his  former  perils  less  appalling. 
He  contrasts  the  independence  which  he  possessed  among  his  equaJs 
with  the  servile  position  which  he  occupies  iu  civilized  society.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  solitudes  which  were  so  long  his  free  home  are 
still  at  hand ;  a  few  hours'  march  will  bring  him  back  to  them 
once  more.  The  whites  offer  him  a  sum,  which  seems  to  him  to  be 
considerable,  for  the  ground  which  he  has  begun  to  clear.  This 
money  of  the  Europeans  may  possibly  furnish  him  with  the  means 
of  a  happy  and  peaceful  subsistence  in  remote  regions ;  and  he 
quits  the  plough,  resumes  his  native  arms,  and  returns  to  the  wil- 
derness for  ever.*  The  condition  of  the  Creeks  and  Cherokees,  to 
which  I  have  already  alluded,  sufficiently  corroborates  the  truth  of 
this  deplorable  picture. 

The  Indians  in  the  little  which  they  have  done,  have  .unques- 
tionably displayed  as  much  natural  genius  as  the  peoples  of  Europe 

*  The  dettnictiye  inflaence  of  higlily  ctrilized  nations  apon  others  which  are  less 
so,  has  been  exemplified  by  the  Europeans  themselves.  About  a  century  ago  the 
French  founded  the  town  of  Vincennes  upon  the  Wabash,  in  the  middle  of  the  desert ; 
and  they  hyed  there  in  great  plenty,  until  the  arrival  of  the  American  settlers,  who 
first  ruined  the  previous  inhabitants  by  their  competition,  and  aAerward  purchased 
their  lands  at  a  very  low  rate.  At  the  time  when  M.  de  Volney,  from  whom  I  bor- 
row these  details,  passed  through  Vincennes,  the  number  of  the  French  was  reduced 
to  a  hundred  individuals,  most  of  whom  were  about  to  pass  over  to  Louisiana  or  to 
Canada.  These  French  settlers  were  worthy  people,  but  idle  and  uninstructed  :  they 
had  contracted  many  of  the  habits  of  savages.  The  Americans,  who  were  perhaps 
their  inferiors  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  were  immeasurably  superior  to  them  in  intelli- 
gence :  they  were  industrious,  well-informed,  rich,  and  accustomed  to  govern  their 
own  community. 

1  myself  saw  in  Canada,  where  the  intellectual  difference  between  the  two  races  is 
less  striking,  that  the  £nglish  are  tke  masters  of  commerce  and  manufacture  in  the 
Canadian  country,  that  they  spread  on  all  sides,  and  confine  the  French  within  limits 
which  scarcely  suffice  to  contain  them.  In  like  manner,  in  Louisiana,  almost  all  ac- 
tivity in  commerce  and  manufacture  centres  in  the  han^s  of  the  Anglo-Americans. 

Bat  the  case  of  Texas  is  still  more  striking :  the  state  of  Texas  is  a  part  of  Mexico, 
and  lies  upon  the  frontier  between  that  country  and  the  United  States.  In  the  course 
of  the  last  few  years  the  Anglo-Americans  have  penetrated  into  this  province,  which 
is  still  thinly  peopled  ]  they  purchase  land,  they  produce  the  commodities  of  the  coun- 
try, and  supplant  the  original  population.  It  may  easily  be  foreseen  that  if  Mexico 
talLes  no  steps  to  check  this  change,  the  province  of  Texas  will  very  shortly  cease  to 
belong  to  that  government. 

If  the  different  degrees-— comparatively  so  light — which  exist  in  European  ciWliza- 
tion,  produce  results  of  such  magnitude,  the  consequences  which  must  ensue  from  the 
collision  of  the  most  perfect  European  civilization  with  Indian  savages  may  readily 
be  conceived. 


it  important  designs ;  but  nations  as  well  as  toen  reqnin 
11,  whatever  may  be  their  intelligence  anil  Ihisr  zeoL 
lavages  were  engaged  in  the  uorlc  of  dvilizatioD,  tiu 
continued  to  surround  ibem  on  every  side,  and  to  £Oiv> 
■illiin  narrower  limits;  the  two  races  gradually  met, 
e  now  in  immediate  juxtaposition  to  each  olber.  Tbe 
ready  superior  to  his  barbarous  parent,  but  he  a  still 
low  his  \^liite  neighbour.  AVitb  their  resources  and  ac- 
fledge,  the  Europeans  soon  appropriated  to  thcmselTo 

advantsj^es  whicfa  the  natives  might  hav»-  deiirvd  fioa 
on  of  the  soil :  they  hare  settled  in  the  country,  ibojr 
Bsed  land  at  a  very  low  rate  or  have  occupied  it  \rf 
he  Jiidians  have  been  ruined  by  a  competition  wladt 
rt  the  means  of  resisting.  They  were  isolated  in  ths 
y,  and  their  race  only  constituted  a  colony  of  trDuhl»< 

in  the  iniibt  of  a  numerous  and  domineering  penpla.* 
;ton  said  in  one  of  his  messages  to  coneres?, "  We  bk 
itened  and  powerful  than  the  IniUan  nations,  we  on 
omid  in  honour  to  treat  them  with  kindness  and  erai 
isity.''  But  this  virtuous  and  high-minded  policy  bM 
llo\icd.  The  rapacity  of  the  settlers  is  usually  badnj 
niiv  ni'  till"  rrovernment.      Allhouch  the   fTVifimkfvK  nnil- 
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children  of  the  voods  lo  ADglo-American  magistrates,  laws,  aiid 
customs.*  Destitution  had  driven  these  unfortunate  IntUans  to 
civilization,  and  oppression  now  drives  them  back  to  their  former 
condition ;  many  of  them  ahandon  the  soil  which  they  bad  begun 
to  clear,  and  return  to  their  savage  course  of  life. 

If  we  con^der  the  tyrannical  measures  which  have  been  adopted 
by  the  legislatures  of  the  southern  states,  the  conduct  of  their  gov- 
ernors, and  the  decrees  of  their  courts  of  justice,  we  shall  be  con- 
vinced that  the  entire  expulsion  of  the  Indians  is  the  final  result  to 
which  the  efforts  of  their  policy  are  directed.  The  Americans  of 
that  part  of  the  Union  look  with  jealousy  upon  the  aborigines,f 
they  are  aware  that  these  tribes  have  not  yet  lost  the  traditions  of 
savage  life,  and  before  civilization  has  permanently  fixed  them  to 
the  soil,  it  is  intended  to  force  them  to  recede  by  reducing  them  to 
despair.  The  Creeks  and  Cherokees,  oppressed  by  the  several 
states,  have  appealed  to  the  central  government,  which  is  by  no 
means  insensible  to  their  misfortunes,  and  is  sincerely  desirous  of 
saving  the  remnant  of  the  natives,  and  of  maintaining  them  in  the 
free  possession  of  that  territory  which  the  Union  is  pledged  torespect.J 
But  the.  several  states  oppose  so  formidable  a  resistance  to  the  ex- 
ecution of  this  design,  that  the  government  is  obliged  to  consent  to 
the  extirpation  of  a  few  barbarous  tribes  in  order  not  to  endanger 
the  safety  of  the  American  Union. 

But  the  federal  government,  which  is  not  able  to  protect  the  In- 
dians, would  fain  mitigate  the  hardships  of  their  lot ;  and,  with  this 

■  Td  IS39  the  slate  of  Alabama  divided  the  Creek  territorj  into  counlies,  sad  sub- 
jected the  Indian  population  lo  ihe  power  or  European  magbtralei. 

In  1830  the  sisie  of  Mii>ai9)ippi  auimilsled  Ihe  Choclawa  and  Chiekaciwi  to  [tie 
vhite  papulation,  and  declared  that  uij  of  Ihem  that  ahould  take  Ihe  title  of  chief 
would  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  1,000  dollars  and  ayear'a  impriaoament.  When  ihesi 
laws  were  enforced  upon  the  Choctaws  who  inhibited  that  distiict,  Ihe  tribes  assem- 
bled, iheiT  chief  communicated  to  Ihem  the  inlealions  of  Ihe  whites,  and  read  to  them 
ume  of  the  laws  lo  which  it  was  intended  that  the;  should  aubmit ;  and  the;  unan. 
imoualf  declared  lliat  it  was  better  at  ouce  to  retreat  again  mto  Ihe  wilds. 

t  The  Grorspans,  who  are  so  much  annoyed  by  llie  pruiimily  of  the  Indians,  inhabit 
k  territory  which  does  not  at  present  contain  more  than  seven  iohabitanls  lo  the 
aquaie  mile.  In  France  there  are  one  hundred  and  siity-lwn  iiihabiuala  to  the  samo 
Client  of  country. 

f  In  ISIS  congress  appointed  commiuioners  lo  vi»it  the  Arkansas  territory  accom- 
piinie<l  by  a  deputation  of  Creeks,  Chociaws,  and  ChickasBWS.  This  eipedition  wm 
conimnuded  by  Mestrs.  Kennerly,  M'Coy,  Wash  Hood,  and  John  Bell.  See  Ihe  dif- 
ferent reports  of  the  commissiooer*,  luid  their  journal,  in  the  documenla  of  congress, 
Ho.  iiT,  house  of  represeatntires. 
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deed  rob  them  of  their  lands,  but  it  allows  perpetual  incursions  to 
be  made  on  them.  In  a  few  years  the  same  white  population 
which  now  flocks  around  them,  will  track  them  to  the  solitudes  of 
the  Arkansas ;  they  will  then  be  exposed  to  the  same  evils  with- 
out the  same  remedies ;  and  as  the  limits  of  the  earth  will  at  last 
fail  them,  their  only  refuge  is  the  grave. 

The  Union  treats  the  Indians  with  less  cupidity  and  rigour  than 
the  policy  of  the  several  states,  but  the  two  governments  are  alike 
destitute  of  good  faith.  The  states  extend  what  they  are  pleased 
to  term  the  benefits  of  their  laws  to  the  Indians,  with  a  belief  that 
the  tribes  will  recede  rather  than  submit ;  and  the  central  gov- 
ernment, which  promises  a  permanent  refuge  to  these  unhappy  be- 
ings, is  well  aware  of  its  inability  to  secure  it  to  them.* 

Thus  the  tyranny  of  the  states  obliges  the  savages  to  retire,  the 
Union,  by  its  promises  and  resources,  facilitates  their  retreat ;  and 
these  measures  tend  to  precisely  the  same  end.f  "  By  the  will  of 
our  Father  in  heaven,  the  governor  of  the  whole  world,"  said  the 
Cherokees  in  their  petition  to  congress,^  '^  the  red  man  of  America 
has  become  small,  and  the  white  man  great  and  renowned.  When 
the  ancestors  of  the  people  of  these  United  States  first  came  to  the 
shores  of  America,  they  found  the  red  man  strong :  though  he  was 

other  settler  not  of  the  Indian  race,  should  establish  himself  npen  the  territory  of  the 
Cherokees,  the  United  States  would  withdraw  their  protection  from  that  individual, 
and  give  him  up  to  be  punished  as  the  Cherokee  nation  should  think  fit. 

*  This  does  not  prevent  them  from  promising  in  the  most  solemn  manner  to  do  so. 
See  the  letter  of  the  president  addressed  to  the  Creek  Indians,  23d  March,  1829. 
(«  Proceedings  of  the  Indian  Board,  in  the  City  of  New  York,''  p.  6.)  "  Beyond  the 
great  riTer  Mississippi,  where  a  part  of  your  nation  has  gone,  your  father  has  provided 
a  country  large  enough  for  all  of  you,  and  he  advises  you  to  remove  to  it.  There 
your  white  brothers  will  not  trouble  you  ;  they  will  have  no  claim  to  the  land,  and 
you  can  live  upon  it,  you  and  all  your  children,  as  long  as  the  grass  grows  or  the  water 
nms,  in  peace  and  plenty.    It  will  be  yours  for  tverj* 

The  secretary  of  war,  in  a  letter  written  to  the  Cherokees,  April  18th,  1829  (see 
the  same  work,  page  6),  declares  to  them  that  they  cannot  expect  to  retain  posses- 
sion  of  the  land,  at  the  time  occupied  by  them,  but  gives  them  the  most  positive  as- 
surance of  uninterrupted  peace  if  they  would  remove  beyond  the  Mississippi :  as  if 
the  power  which  could  not  grant  them  protection  then,  would  be  able  to  afford  it  them 
hereafter ! 

t  To  obtain  a  correct  idea  of  the  policy  pursued  by  the  several  states  and  the 
Union  with  respect  to  the  Indians,  it  is  necessary  to  consult,  1st,  "  The  laws  of  the 
colonial  and  state  governments  relating  to  the  Indian  inhabitants.''  (See  the  legisla- 
tive documents,  21st  congress,  No.  319.)  2d,  "  The  laws  of  the  Union  on  the  same 
subject,  and  especially  that  of  March  30th,  1802.''  (See  Story's  Laws  of  the  United 
States.)  3d,  "  The  report  of  Mr.  Cass,  secretary  of  war,  relative  to  Indian  afiairs, 
Norember  29th,  1823. 

X  December  18th,  1829. 
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savage,  yet  he  remr«d  Ibem  kimily,  «ad  gsve  I 
est  ihdr  weary  feet.    Thty  met  in  peace,  atul  gdiDofc 

en  of  friendship.  Whatever  the  wbile  toaa  wsuled 
"  thf  Indian,  the  latter  willingly  gave.  Al  that  tUDB 
;as  Ihc  Ion],  and  the  white  man  the  suppliaut.  But 
le  has  ibantjed.  The  slren^h  of  the  red  man  luu 
kness.  As  his  neighhaurs  increased  in  numbers,  his 
ne  less  and  less,  and  now,  of  the  many  anil  powvrful 
tnce  covertd  these  Unitnl  States,  only  a  few  are  to  be 
T  whom  a  svreeping  pestiletice  had  left.  The  QOtlhmi 
were  once  so  numerous  and  pewerfiii,  are  now  neaily 
.us  it  ha;s  happened  to  the  red  man  of  America.  Siall 
■  remnants,  share  the  same  fate? 

d  on  which  we  stand  we  have  received  as  sn  inlierilaBre 
hers  who  possessed  it  from  time  immemorial,  as  a  gift 
mmon  Father  in  heaven.  Th^  bequeathed  it  to  us  IS 
n,  and  we  have  sacredly  kept  it,  as  cunlaintDg  tbcs 
'his  riirht  of  inheritance  we  have  never  ceded,  nor  era 
'ermit  us  to  ask  what  belter  right  can  the  people  h«Te 
'  than  the  right  of  inheritance  and  immemorial  peaon-  ^_ 
3n  1    We  know  it  is  said  of  late  by  the  state  oT  Geot^^^^M 
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destinies  of  the  aborigines  of  North  America,  thdir  calamities  appear 
to  be  irremediable :  if  they  continue  barbarous,  they  are  forced  to 
retire :  if  they  attempt  to  civilize  their  manners,  the  contact  of  a 
more  civilized  community  subjects  them  to  oppression  and  destitu- 
tion. They  perish  if  they  continue  to  wander  from  waste  to  waste, 
and  if  they  attempt  to  settle,  they  still  must  perish  ;  the  assistance 
of  Europeans  is  necessary  to  instruct  them,  but  the  approach  of 
Europeans  corrupts  and  repels  them  into  savage  life ;  they  refuse 
to  change  their  habits  as  long  as  their  solitudes  are  their  own,  and 
it  is  too  late  to  change  them  when  they  are  constrained  to  submit 

The  Spaniards  pursued  the  Indians  with  blood-hounds,  like  wild 
beasts ;  they  sacked  the  New  World  with  no  more  temper  or  com- 
passion than  a  city  taken  by  storm :  but  destruction  must  cease, 
and  phrensy  be  stayed ;  the  remnant  of  the  Indian  population,  which 
had  escaped  the  massacre,  mixed  with  its  conquerors  and  adopted 
in  the  end  their  religion  and  their  manners  *  The  conduct  of  the 
Americans  of  the  United  States  toward  the  aborigines  is  character- 
ized, on  the  other  hand,  by  a  singular  attachment  to  the  formaUties 
of  law.  Provided  that  the  Indians  retain  their  barbarous  condition, 
the  Americans  take  no  part  in  their  affairs :  they  treat  them  as  in- 
dependent nations,  and  do  not  possess  themselves  of  their  hunting 
grounds  without  a  treaty  of  purchase :  and  if  an  Indian  nation 
happens  to  be  so  encroached  upon  as  to  be  unable  to  subsist  upon 
its  territory,  they  afford  it  brotherly  assistance  in  transporting  it  to 
a  grave  sufficiently  remote  from  the  land  of  its  fathers. 

The  Spaniards  were  unable  to  exterminate  the  Indian  race  by 
those  unparalleled  atrocities  which  brand  them  with  indelible 
shame,  nor  did  they  even  succeed  in  wholly  depriving  it  of  its 
rights ;  but  the  Americans  of  the  United  States  have  accomplished 
this  twofold  purpose  with  singular  felicity;  tranquilly,  legally, 
philanthropically,  without  shedding  blood,  and  without  violating  a 
single  great  principle  of  morality  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.t    It 

*  The  honour  of  this  result  is,  howeveri  by  no  means  due  to  the  Spaniards.  If  the 
Indian  tribes  had  not  been  tillers  of  the  grouod  at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Euro- 
peans, they  would  unquestionably  have  been  destroyed  in  Souyi  as  well  as  in  North 
America. 

f  See  among  oth<*r  documents,  the  report  made  by  Mr.  Bell  in  the  name  of  the 
committee  on  Indian  aflairs,  Feb.  24th,  1830,  in  which  it  is  most  logically  established 
and  most  learnedly  proved,  that  *'  the  fundamental  principle,  that  the  Indians  had  no 
right  by  virtue  of  their  ancient  possession  either  of  will  or  sovereignty,  has  never  been 
abandoned  either  expressly  or  by  implication.'' 

Vol.  L— Hh  49 


.    BLACK  POPlXiTION  IN  THE  IfilTED  STATES,  UfB  UtX- 
WHICI!  ITS  PRESENCE  TMKEATENS  THE  WIKTSS. 

err,  tad  la  ttbrm  all  Ve*U(«*  eS  tl  amaat  tW 
cieots.— In  Iho  tinned  Siwe 
,  sfun  to  inrrFR*F  id  Pnpnrlina  «•  Sbnvry  !■  a1 
's  in  the  KortliEni  ud  Souihern  Stain. — Whj  lb 
^cniiudi,  whicb  dcbosei  the  SUie,  cmpoiwrlaltta  Iki 
le  U ft  tad  the  right  B»nk  of  the  OhM^  ~ 
■,  OS  well  «»  SlaTeiy,  recedes  imtari)  the 
LLiliies  MiemlBDi  upon  (hi>  Abniilion  nf  SUtny  a  ifaa 
.(^enpral  Anrinljr.— FoundatioB  of  •  Madi  Coloof  ■ 
of  the  SoBth  incieaae  the  Hudshtfa  ot.Slanry,  ^1« 


.'ill  perish  in  tbe  enme  isolated  condition  in  whidi 
but  till-  i!esIinj_of  the  negro^J^in  some  measure 
ihat  of  ihe  Europeans.     These  two  rac«a  are  at- 
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not  preserved ;  it  w&  wafted  like  some  accursed  germe  upon  a  por- 
tion of  the  soil,  but  it  afterward  nurtured  itself,  grew  without  effort, 
and  spreads  naturally  with  the  society  to  which  it  belongs.  I  need 
scarcely  add  that  this  calamity  is  slavery.  Christianity  suppressed 
slavery,  but  the  Christians  of  the  sixteenth  century  re-established 
it — as  an  exception,  indeed,  to  their  social  system,  and  restricted 
to  one  of  the  races  of  mankind ;  but  the  wound  thus  inflicted  upon 
humanity,  though  less  extensive,  was  at  the  same  time  rendered 
far  more  difficult  of  cure. 

It  is  important  to  make  an  accurate  distinction  between  slavery 
itself,  and  its  consequences.  The  immediate  evils  which  are  pro- 
duced by  slavery  were  very  nearly  the  same  in  antiquity  as  they 
are  among  the  modems ;  but  the  consequences  of  these  evils  were 
different.  The  slave,  among  the  ancients,  belonged  to  the  same 
race  as  his  master,  and  he  was  often  the  superior  of  the  two  in  edu- 
cation* and  instruction.  Freedom  was  the  only  distinction  between 
them;  and  when  freedom  was  conferred,  they  were  easily  con- 
founded together.  The  ancients,  then,  had  a  very  simple  means  of 
avoiding  slavery  and  its  evil  consequences,  which  was  that  of  affran- 
chisement ;  and  they  succeeded  as  soon  as  they  adopted  thb  meas- 
ure generally.  Not  but,  in  ancient  states,  the  vestiges  of  servitude 
subsisted  for  some  time  after  servitude  itself  was  abolished.  There 
IS  a  natural  prejudice  which  prompts  men  to  despise  whomsoever 
has  been  their  inferior,  long  after  he  is  become  their  equal ;  and 
the  real  inequality  which  is  produced  by  fortune  or  by  law,  is  al- 
ways succeeded  by  an  imaginary  inequality  which  is  implanted  in 
the  manners  of  the  people.  Nevertheless,  this  secondary  conse- 
quence of  slavery  was  limited  to  a  certain  term  among  the  an- 
cients; for  the  freedman  bore  so  entire  a  resemblance  to  those 
bom  free,  that  it  soon  became  impossible  to  distinguish  him  from 
among  them. 

The  greatest  difficulty  in  antiquity  was  that  of  altering  the  law ; 
among  the  moderns  it  is  that  of  altering  the  manners ;  and,  as  far 
as  we  are  concerned,  the  real  obstacles  begin  where  those  of  the 
ancients  left  off.    This  arises  from  the  circumslance  that,  among 

*  It  is  weU  known  that  several  of  the  most  distinguished  authors  of  antiquity,  and 
among  them  JEsop  and  Terence,  were  or  had  been  slaTes.  Slaves  were  not  alwajrs 
taken  from  barbarous  nations,  and  the  chances  of  war  reduced  highly  civilized  men 
to  servitude. 


,  the  abstract  and  tranxlmt  fact  of  slavery  is  faUUj 
physical  and  {lermanrnt  fxct  of  colour.  The  tradltioo 
shonours  tlie  race,  anil  Xhe  peculiarity  of  the  rare  per- 
tradition  of  slavery.  No  Afiican  has  over  Toluotwilj 
the  shores  of  the  New  World ;  whence  it  must  be  in- 
ill  the  blacks  who  are  now  to  he  found  io  thit  hnm- 
Iber  slaves  or  freedmen.  Thiis  the  nt^ro  tnnntaitstliQ  . 
;  of  his  ignominy  to  all  his  descendants ;  aod  altliouglr  J 
abolish  slavery,  God  alone  can  oblitcnite  tbc  tn 


rn  slave  differa  from  his  master  not  ooly  in  his  ( 
lis  origin.  Yonmay  set  the  negro  fre^jHrt  yno  caa- 
m  otherwise  than  aii  aHeri  to  the  European.  Nor  it 
scarcely  acknowledge  the  common  features  of  tuiUiinMl 
of  deb.i. 'cement  whom  slavery  has  brought  among  tis. 
loray  is  to  our  eyes  hideous,  his  ondcrstandinK  weak, 
f ;  and  we  are  almost  inclined  to  look  upon  him  as  a 
ediate  between  man  and  the  brutes.'  The  uodcras, 
K-y  have  abolished  slavery,  have  three  prejtulioc»  to 
nst,  which  are  less  easy  to  attack,  and  far  lea  ea^  ta 
1  the  mere  fact  of  servitude ;  tbc  pr^dice  of  the  waa^g 
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ed  upon  the  immutable  laws  of  nature  herself?  When  I  remember 
the  extreme  difficulty  with  which  aristocratic  bodies,  of  whatever 
nature  they  may  be,  are  commingled  with  the  mass  of  the  people ; 
and  the  exceeding  care  which  they  take  to  preserve  the  ideal 
boundaries  of  their  caste  inviolate,  I  despair  of  seeing  an  aristoc- 
racy disappear  which  is  founded  upon  visible  and  indelible  signs. 
Those  who  hope  that  the  Europeans  will  ever  mix  with  the  ne- 
groes, appear  to  me  to  delude  themselves;  and  I  am  not  led  to  any 
such  conclusion  by  my  own  reason,  or  by  the  evidence  of  facts. 

Hitherto,  wherever  the  whites  have  been  the  most  powerful,  they 
have  maintained  the  blacks  in  a  subordinate  or  a  servile  position ; 
wherever  the  negroes  have  been  strongest,  they  have  destroyed  the 
whites ;  such  has  been  the  only  course  of  events  which  has  ever 
taken  place  between  the  two  races. 

I  see  that  in  a  certain  portion  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States 
at  the  present  day,  the  legal  barrier  which  separated  the  two  races 
is  tending  to  fall  away,  but  not  that  which  exists  in  the  manners  of 
the  country;  slavery  recedes,  but  the  prejudice  to  which  it  has 
given  birth  remains  stationary.  Whosoever  has  inhabited  the 
United  States,  must  have  perceived,  that  in  those  parts  of  the  Un- 
ion in  which  the  negroes  are  no  longer  slaves,  they  have  in  no- 
wise dra\yn  nearer  to  the  whites.  On  the  contrary,  the  prejudice 
of  the  race  appears  to  be  stronger  in  the  states  which  have  abol- 
ished slavery,  than  in  those  where  it  still  exists ;  and  nowhere  is  it 
so  intolerant  as  in  those  states  where  servitude  has  never  been 
known. 

It  is  true,  that  in  the  north  of  the  Union,  marriages  may  be  le- 
gally contracted  between  negroes  and  whites,  but  public  opinion 
would  stigmatize  a  man  who  should  connect  himself  with  a  negress 
as  infamous,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  meet  with  a  single  instance 
of  such  a  union.  13^  electoral  franchise  has  been  conferred  upon 
the  negroes  in  almost  all  the  states  in  which  slavery  has  been 
abolished ;  but  if  they  come  forward  to  vote,  their  lives  are  in  dan- 
jger.  If  oppressed,  they  may  bring  an  action  at  law,  but  they  will 
find^none  but  whites  among  their  judges;  and  although  they  may 
legally  serve  as  jurors,  prejudice  repulses  them  from  that  office. 
The  same  schools  do  not  receive  the  child  of  the  black  and  of  the 
European.    In  the  theatres,  gold  cannot  procure  a  seat  for  the  ser- 
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Tile  race  beside  their  former  masters ;  in  the  hospitals  they  fie 
apart ;  and  although  they  are  allowed  to  invoke  the  same  I^Tinity 
as  the  whites,  it  must  be  at  a  different  altar,  and  in  their  own 
churches  with  their  own  clergy.  The  gates  of  heaven  are  not  closed 
against  these  unhappy  beings ;  but  their  inferiority  is  continued  to 
the  very  confines  of  the  other  world .  When  the  negro  is  defunct, 
his  bones  are  cast  aside,  and  the  distinction  of  condition  prevaib 
even  in  the  equality  of  death.  The  negro  is  free,  but  he  can  share 
neither  the  rights,  nor  the  pleasures,  nor  the  labour,  nor  the  afilic- 
tions,  nor  the  tomb  of  him  whose  equal  he  has  been  declared  to  be; 
and  he  cannot  meet  him  upon  fair  terms  in  life  or  in  death. 

In  the  south,  where  slavery  still  exists,  the  negroes  are  less  care- 
fully kept  apart ;  they  sometimes  share  the  labour  and  the  recrea- 
tions of  the  whites ;  the  whites  consent  to  intermix  with  them  to  a 
certain  extent,  and  although  the  legislation  treats  them  more 
harshly,  the  habits  of  the  people  are  more  tolerant  and  coropassioB- 
ate.  In  the  south  the  master  is  not  afraid  to  raise  his  slave  to  his 
own  standing,  because  he  knows  that  he  can  in  a  moment  reduce 
him  to  the  dust  at  pleasure.  In  the  north,  the  white  no  longer 
distinctly  perceives  the  barrier  which  separates  him  from  the  de- 
graded race,  and  he  shuns  the  negro  with  the  more  pertinadtyi 
because  he  fears  lest  they  should  some  day  be  confounded  together. 

Among  the  Americans  of  the  south,  nature  sometimes  reasserts 
her  rights,  and  restores  a  transient  equality  between  the  blacks 
and  the  whites ;  but  in  the  north,  pride  restrains  the  most  imperi- 
ous of  human  passions.  The  American  of  the  northern  states  would 
perhaps  allow  the  negress  to  share  his  licentious  pleasures,  if  the 
laws  of  his  country  did  not  declare  that  she  may  aspire  to  be  the 
legitimate  partner  of  his  bed ;  but  he  recoils  with  horror  from  her 
who  might  become  his  wife. 

Thus  it  is,  in  the  United  States,  that  the  prejudice  which  repels 
the  negroes  seems  to  increase  in  proportion  as  they  are  emancipa- 
ted, and  inequality  is  sanctioned  by  the  manners  while  it  is  effaced 
from  the  laws  of  the  country.  But  if  the  relative  position  of  the 
two  races  which  inhabit  the  United  States,  is  such  as  I  have  de- 
scribed, it  may  be  asked  why  the  Americans  have  abolished  slave- 
ry in  the  north  of  the  Union,  why  they  maintain  it  in  the  south, 
and  why  they  aggravate  its  hardships  there  ?  The  answer  is  easily 
given.     It  is  not  for  the  good  of  the  negroes,  but  for  that  of  the 
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whites,  that  measures  are  taken  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  United 
S^tates. 

The  first  negroes  were  imported  into  Virginia  about  the  year 
1621.*  In  America,  therefore,  as  well  as  in  the  rest  of  the  globe, 
slavery  originated  in  the  south.  Thence  it  spread  from  one  settle- 
ment to  another ;  but  the  number  of  slaves  diminished  toward  the 
northern  states,  and  the  negro  population  was  always  very  limited 
in  New  England.f 

A  century  had  scarcely  elapsed  since  the  foundation  of  the  colo- 
nies, when  the  attention  of  the  planters  was  struck  by  the  extra- 
ordinary fact,  that  the  provinces  which  were  comparatively  destir 
tjite  of  slaves,  increased  in  population,  in  wealth,  and  in  prosperity, 
more  rapidly  than  those  which  contained  the  greatest  number  of 
negroes.  In  the  former,  however,  the  inhabitants  were  obliged  to 
cultivate  the  soil  themselves,  or  by  hired  labourers ;  in  the  latter, 
they  were  furnished  with  hands  for  which  they  paid  no  wages ;  yet, 
although  labour  and  expense  were  on  the  one  side,  and  ease  with 
economy  on  the  other,  the  former  were  in  possession  of  the  most 
advantageous  system.  This  consequence  seemed  to  be  the  more 
difficult  to  explain,  since  the  settlers,  who  all  belonged  to  the  same 
European  race,  had  the  same  habits,  the  same  civilization,  the 
same  laws,  and  their  shades  of  difference  were  extremely  slight 

Time,  however,  continued  to  advance ;  and  the  Anglo-Americans, 
spreading  beyond  the  coasts  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  penetrated  farther 
and  farther  into  the  solitudes  of  the  west ;  they  met  with  a  new  soil 
and  an  unwonted  climate ;  the  obstacles  which  opposed  them  were 
of  the  most  various  character ;  their  races  intermingled,  the  in- 
habitants of  the  south  went  up  toward  the  north,  those  of  the  north 
descended  to  the  south ;  but  in  the  midst  of  all  these  causes,  the 

*  See  Beverley's  History  of  Virginia.  See  also  in  Jefferson's  Memoirs  some  cari- 
ous details  concerning  the  introduction  of  negroes  into  Virginia,  and  the  first  act  which 
prohibited  the  importation  of  them  in  1778. 

t  The  number  of  slaves  was  less  considerable  in  the  north,  bat  the  advantages 
resalting  from  slavery  were  not  more  contested  there  than  in  the  south.  In  1740,  the 
legislature  of  the  state  of  New  York  declared  that  the  direct  importation  of  slaves  ought 
to  be  encouraged  as  much  as  possible,  and  smuggling  severely  punished^  in  order  not 
to  discourage  the  fair  trader.  (Kent's  Commentaries,  vol.  ii.,  p.  206.)  Curious  re- 
searches,  by  Belknap,  upon  slavery  in  New  England,  are  to  be  found  in  the  Historical 
Collection  of  Massachusetts,  vol.  iv.,  p.  193.  It  appears  that  negroes  were  introduced 
there  in  1630,  but  that  the  legislation  and  manners  of  the  people  were  opposed  to 
slavery  from  the  first ;  see  also,  in  the  same  work,  the  manner  in  which  public  opinion, 
and  afterward  the  laws,  finally  put  an  end  to  slavery. 
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ecurrcd  at  every  step ;  and  m  genera],  Ibe  cnlonies  in 
X'ere  no  slaves  became  more  populous  and  more  nch 
I  which  slavery  flourished.  The  more  progres  vn 
re  was  It  shown  that  slavefy,  which  is  so  cruel  to  Utt 
idicial  lo  the  master. 

ith  was  most  satisfactorily  demonstrated  when  cirilizi* 
the  hanlis  of  the  Ohio.  The  stream  which  the  Indnni 
shed  hy  the  name  of  Ohio,  or  Beautiful  river,  wutvn 
ost  magnificent  valleys  which  have  ever  be«n  made 
man.  Undulating  lands  extend  upon  both  shores  of 
Dse  soil  atfnrds  inexhaustible  treasureii  to  ibe  labourfr; 
rik  the  air  is  wholesome  and  the  climate  milil;  bbI 

forms  ihe  extreme  frontier  of  a  vast  stale :  that  whkh 
umerous  windings  of  the  Ohio  iiimn  tlic  left  is  calltil 
hat  upon  the  right  bears  the  name  of  the  rircf.  Tbesi! 
nly  differ  in  a  single  respect ;  Kentucky  has  KdmKtfd 
he  state  oi  Ohio  has  prohibited  the  cnstcDcc  of  dares 
rders* 

ravellcr  who  floats  down  the  current  of  the  OUo,U 
re  that  river  falls  into  the  Missisappt,  m*y  be  nJd  to 

liberty  and  servitude ;  and  a  transient  inspection  of  ^M 
nu  ohitrts  will  conA-ince  him  whicli  of  the  twn  is  mof -^H 
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The  state  of  Kentucky  was  founded  in  1775,  the  state  of  Olio 
only  twelve  years  later ;  but  twelve  years  aire  more  in  America 
than  half  a  century  m  Europe,  and,  at  the  present  day,  the  popula- 
tion of  Ohio  exceeds  that  of  Kentucky  by  260,000  souls  *  These 
opposite  consequences  of  slavery  and  freedom  may  readily  be 
understood ;  and  they  suffice  to  explain  many  of  the  differences 
which  we  remark  between  the  civiUzatioh  of  antiquity  and  that  of 
our  own  time. 

Upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Ohio  labour  is  confounded  with  the 
idea*  of  slavery,  upon  the  right  bank  it  is  identified  with  that  of 
prosperity  and  improvement ;  on  the  one  side  it  is  degraded,  on  the 
other  it  is  honoured ;  on  the  former  territory  no  white  labourers  can 
be  found,  for  they  would  be  afraid  of  as«milating  themselves  to 
the  negroes ;  on  the  latter  no  one  is  idle,  for  the  white  population 
extends  its  activity  and  its  intelligence  to  every  kind  of  employ- 
ment Thus  the  men  whose  task  it  is  to  cultivate  the  rich  soil  of 
Kentucky  are  ignorant  and  lukewarm ;  while  those  who  are  active 
and  enlightened  either  do  nothing,  or  pass  over  into  the  state  of 
Ohio,  where  they  may  work  without  dishonour. 

It  is  true  that  in  Kentucky  the  planters  are  not  obliged  to  pay 
wages  to  the  slaves  whom  they  employ ;  but  they  derive  small 
profits  from  their  labour,  while  the  wages  paid  to  free  workmen 
would  be  returned  with  interest  in  the  value  of  their  services. 
The  free  workman  is  paid,  but  he  does  his  work  quicker  than  the 
slave ;  and  rapidity  of  execution  is  one  of  the  great  elements  of 
economy.  The  white  sells  his  services,  but  they  are  only  purchased 
at  the  times  at  which  they  may  be  useful ;  the  black  can  claim  no 
remuneration  for  his  toil,  but  the  expense  of  his  maintenance  is 
perpetual ;  he  must  be  supported  in  his  old  age  as  well  as  in  the 
prime  of  manhood,  in  his  profitless  infancy  as  well  as  in  the  pro- 
ductive years  of  youth.  Payment  must  equally  be  made  in  order 
to  obtain  the  services  of  either  class  of  men ;  the  free  workman 
receives  his  wages  in  money ;  the  slave  in  education,  in  food,  in  care, 
and  in  clothing.  The  money  which  a  master  spends  in  the  main- 
tenance of  his  slaves,  goes  gradually  and  in  detail,  so  that  it  is 
scarcely  perceived ;  the  salary  of  the  free  workman  is  paid  in  a 

*  The  exact  numbers  given  by  the  census  of  18%  were :  Kentucky,  688|844 ;  OhiO|^ 
9S7,679. 
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roood  sum,  nrhich  appears  only  to  enrich  the  individual  who  re- 
ceives it ;  but  in  the  end  the  slave  has  cost  more  than  the  free 
servant,  and  his  labour  is  less  productive  * 

The  influence . of  slavjecy  extends  still  farther;  it  affects  the  char* 
acter  of  the  master,  and  imparts  a  peculiar  teodfingLtO^his^ideas 
and  his  tastes.  Upon  both  banks  of  the  Ohio,  the  character  of 
the  inhabitants  is  enterprising  and  energetic ;  but  this  vigour  is 
very  differently  exercised  in  the  two  states.  The  white  inhabitant 
of  Ohio,  who  is  obliged  to  subsist  by  his  own  exertions,  regards 
temporal  prosperity  as  the  principal  aim  of  his  existence ;  and  as 
the  country  which  he  occupies  presents  inexhaustible  resources  to 
his  industry,  and  ever-varying  lures  to  his  activity,  his  acquisitive 
ardour  surpasses  the  ordinary  limits  of  human  cupidity :  he  is  tor- 
mented by  the  desire  of  wealth,  and  he  boldly  enters  upon  every 
path  which  fortune  opens  to  him ;  he  becomes  a  sailor,  pioneer,  an 
artisan,  or  a  labourer,  with  the  same  indifference,  and  he  supports,  with 
equal  constancy,  the  fatigues  and  the  dangers  incidental  to  these 
various  professions ;  the  resources  of  his  intelligence  are  astonish- 
ing, and  his  avidity  in  the  pursuit  of  gain  amounts  to  a  species  of 
heroism. 

But  the  Kentuckian  scorns  not  only  labour,  but  all  the  underta- 
I      kings  which  labour  promotes ;  as  he  lives  in  an  idle  independence, 
\.     his  tastes  are  those  of  an  idle  man ;  money  loses  a  portion  of  its 
^     value  in  his  eyes ;  he  covets  wealth  much  less  than  pleasure  and 
excitement ;  and  the  energy  which  his  neighbour  devotes  to  gain, 
turns  with  him  to  a  passionate  love  of  field  sports  and  military  ex- 
ercises ;  he  delights  in  violent  bodily  exertion,  he  is  familiar  with 
the  use  of  arms,  and  is  accustomed  from  a  very  early  age  to  expose 


•  Independently  of  these  causes  which,  wherever  free  workmen  abound,  render 
their  labour  more  productive  and  more  economical  than  that  of  slaves^  another  cause 
may  be  pointed  out  which  is  peculiar  to  the  United  States ;  the  sugar-cane  has  hith- 
erto been  cultivated  with  success  only  upon  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  near  the 
mouth  of  that  river  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  In  Louisiana  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar- 
cane is  exceedingly  lucrative ;  nowhere  does  a  labourer  earn  so  much  by  his  work: 
and,  as  there  is  always  a  certain  relation  between  the  cost  of  production  and  the  value 
of  the  produce,  the  price  of  slaves  is  very  high  in  Louisiana.  But  Louisiana  is  one  of 
the  confederate  states,  and  slaves  may  be  carried  thither  from  all  parts  of  the  Union ; 
the  price  given  for  slaves  in  New  Orleans  consequenfly  raises  the  value  of  slaves  in 
all  the  other  markets.  The  consequence  of  this  is,  that  in  the  countries  where  the 
land  is  less  productive,  the  cost  of  slave  labour  is  still  Tery  considerable,  which  givts 
an  additional  advantage  to  the  competition  of  free  labour. 
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his  life  in  single  combat   Thus  slavery  not  only  prevents  the  whites 
from  becoming  opulent,  but  even  from  desiring  to  become  so. 

As  the  same  causes  have  been  continually  producing  opposite  ef- 
fects for  the  last  two  centuries  in  the  British  colonies  of  North 
America,  they  have  established  a  very  striking  difference  between 
the  commercial  capacity  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  south  and  those 
of  the  north.  At  the  present  day,  it  is  only  the  northern  states 
which  are  in  possession  of  shipping,  manufactures,  railroads,  and 
canals.  This  difference  is  perceptible  not  only  in  comparing  the 
north  with  the  south,  but  in  comparing  the  several  southern  states. 
Almost  all  the  individuals  who  carry  on  commercial  operations,  or 
who  endeavour  to  turn  slave-labour  to  account  in  the  most  southern 
districts  of  the  Union,  have  emigrated  from  the  north.  The  natives 
of  the  northern  states  are  constantly  spreading  over  that  portion  of 
the  American  territory,  where  they  have  less  to  fear  from  competi- 
tion ;  they  discover  resources  there,  which  escaped  the  notice  of 
the  inhabitants:  and,  as  they  comply  with.a  system  which  they  do 
not  approve,  they  succeed  in  turning  it  to  better  advantage  than  / 
those  who  first  founded,  and  who  still  maintain  it  *  ^ 

Were  I  inclined  to  continue  this  parallel,  I  could  easily  prove 
that  almost  all  the  differences,  which  may  be  remarked  between 
the  characters  of  the  Americans  in  the  southern  and  in  the  northern 
states,  have  originated  in  slavery ;  but  this  would  divert  me  from 
my  subject,  and  my  present  ^intention  is  not  to  point  out  all  the 
consequences  of  servitude,  but  those  effects  which  it  has  produced 
upon  the  prosperity  of  the  countries  which  have  admitted  it. 

The  influence  of  slavery  upon  the  production  of  wealth  must 
have  been  very  imperfectly  known  in  antiquity,  as  slavery  then  ob- 
tained throughout  the  civilized  world,  and  the  nations  which  were 
unacquainted  with  it  were  barbarous.  And  indeed  Christianit}' 
only  abolished  slavery  by  advocating  the  claims  of  the  slave ;  at 
tfie  present  time  it  may  be  attacked  in  the  name  of  the  master ;  and, 
upon  this  point,  interest  is  reconciled  with  morality. 

As  these  truths  became  apparent  in  the  United  States,  slavery 
receded  before  the  progress  of  experience.  Servitude  had  begun 
in  the  south,  and  had  thence  spread  toward  the  north ;  but  it  now 
Tetires  again.  Freedom,  which  started  from  the  north,  now  de- 
scends uninterruptedly  toward  the  soutii.  Among  the  great  states, 
Pennsylvania  now  constitutes  the  extreme  limit  of  slavery  to  the 
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ven  within  those  limits  (he  slave-ejltan 

lifh  is  immetiiately  below  PenDsyWaitia,  Ifl 

on ;  and  Virginia,  which  corora  next  to  Marylaud, 

ising  its  utility  and  its  dangers* 

hangL'  takes  place  in  human  institutions,  withoat  in- 

ig  its  causes  the  law  of  inheritance.     Wbea  tfae  lav 

ure  obtaineil  in  the  south,  each  family  was 

individual,  who  vas  neither  compelled  nor 
he  was  surrounded,  as  by  [larasilic  plantit,  by  the  Ittbcr 
his  family,  who  -nere  then  excluded  by  Uw  fmn 
omraon  inheritance,  and  who  ted  the  same  land  of  fife 
The  very  same  thing  then  occurrvd  in  all  the  iamilHS 

that  still  happens  in  the  wealthy  families  of  some 
Europe,  namely,  that  the  younger  sons  remain  in  the 
'  idlenes.s  as  their  elder  brother,  without  being  as  rich 
']S  identical  result  seems  to  be  produced  in  Europe  and 
ly  wholly  anaI(^ous  causes.  In  the  south  of  the  United 
hole  race  of  whiles  formed  an  aristocratic  body,  whidl 
by  a  certain  number  of  privileged  individuals,  whose 
lermanent,  and  whose  leisure  was  hereditary.     These 

uobility  kepi  alive  the  tradilionnlf  njmlioai  ^M 
tlte  body  of  which  they  were  the  rt^rei^entstiv*^  ^| 
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lirely  disappeared ;  and  all  of  them  learned  to  look  forward  to  the 
time  at  which  it  w^ould  be  necessary  for  every  one  to  provide  for 
his  own  wants.  Wealthy  individuals  are  still  to  be  met  with,  but 
they  no  longer  constitute  a  compact  and  hereditary  body,  nor  have 
they  been  able  to  adopt  a  line  of  conduct  in  which  they  could  per- 
severe, and  which  they  could  infuse  into  all  ranks  of  society.  The 
prejudice  which  stigmatized  labour  was  in  the  first  place  abandoned 
by  common  consent ;  the  number  of  needy  men  was  increased,  and 
the  needy  were  allowed  to  gain  a  laborious  subsistence  without 
blushing  for  their  exertions.  Thus  one  of  the  most  immediate  con- 
sequences of  the  partible  quality  of  estates  has  been  to  create  a 
class  of  free  labourers.  As  soon  as  a  competition  was  set  on  foot 
between  the  free  labourer  and  the  slave,  the  inferiority  of  the  latter 
became  manifest,  and  slavery  was  attacked  in  its  fundamenal  prin- 
ciple, which  is,  the  interest  of  the  master. 

As  slavery  recedes,  the  black  population  follows  its  retrograde 
course,  and  returns  with  it  to  those  tropical  regions  from  which  it 
originally  came.  However  singular  this  fact  may  at  first  appear  to 
be,  it  may  readily  be  explained.  Although  the  Americans  abolish  the 
principle  of  slavery,  they  do  not  set  their  slaves  free.  To  illustrate 
this  remark  I  will  quote  the  example  of  the  state  of  New  York. 
In  1788,  the  state  of  New  York  prohibited  the  sale  of  slaves  within 
its  limits ;  which  was  an  indirect  method  of  prohibiting  the  importa- 
tion of  blacks.  Thenceforward  the  number  of  negroes  could  only 
increase  according  to  the  ratio  of  the  natural  increase  of  population. 
But  eight  years  later  a  more  decisive  measure  was  taken,  and  it 
was  enacted  that  all  children  born  of  slave  parents  after  the  4th  of 
July,  1799,  should  be  free.  No  increase  could  then  take  place,  and 
although  slaves  still  existed,  slavery  might  be  said  to  be  abolished. 

From  the  time  at  which  a  northern  state  prohibited  the  importa- 
tion of  slaves,  no  slaves  were  brought  from  the  south  to  be  sold  in 
its  markets.  On  the  other  hand,  as  the  sale  of  slaves  was  forbidden 
in  that  state,  an  owner  was  no  longer  able  to  get  rid  of  his  slave 
(who  thus  became  a  burdensome  possession)  otherwise  than  by 
transporting  him  to  the  south.  But  when  a  northern  state  declared 
that  the  son  of  the  slave  should  be  bom  free,  the  slave  lost  a  large 
portion  of  his  market  value,  since  his  posterity  was  no  longer  in- 
cluded in  the  bargain,  and  the  owner  had  then  a  strong  interest  in 
transportmg  lum  to  the  south.    Thus  the  same  law  prevents  the 
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mill  from  coming  to  \he  northem  states,  and  dmn 
rlh  to  tlie  south. 

'  free  hands  is  felt  in  a  state  in  pniportioD  U  tl» 
es  decre35es.  But  in  proportion  as  labour  is  pa- 
hands,  slave-lahour  becomes  less  productive;  and 
n  a  uselfss  or  an  onerous  possession,  whom  it  b  im- 
)rt  to  those  southern  slates  where  the  same  ctmtM- 
he  feared.  Thus  the  abolitioD  of  slavery  docs  not 
ee,  but  it  merely  transfers  him  from  ont  nastcr  Is 
om  the  north  to  the  south. 

lated  negroes,  and  those  born  after  the  abolition  of 
,  indeeil,  migrate  from  the  north  to  the  south ;  h«t 
with  regard  to  the  Europeans  is  not  unlike  thM 
es  of  America  ;.they  remain  half  dvibzei!,  and  de- 
rights  in  the  midst  of  a  population  whJcb  is  far 
Ti  in  wealth  and  in  knowledge ;  where  they  are  er- 
ranny  of  the  iavs*  and  the  intolerance  of  Ihc  peopla; 
ints  they  are  still  more  to  be  pitiefl  than  the  [ndianB, 
launtcd  by  the  reminiscence  of  slavery,  and  tbqr  can- 
'ssion  of  a  single  portion  of  the  soil :  many  of  tben 
ly,|  and  the   rest  congregate  in  tbe  grett  toWW, 
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at  the  time  when  it  abolishes  slavery.  No  sooner  is  an  end  put  to 
slavery,  than  the  want  of  free  labour  is  felt,  and  a  crowd  of  enter- 
prising adventurers  immediately  arrive  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
who  hasten  to  profit  by  the  fresh  resources  which  are  then  opened 
to  industry.  The  soil  is  soon  divided  among  them,  and  a  family  of 
white  settlers  takes  possession  of  each  tract  of  country.  Beside 
which,  European  emigration  is  .exclusively  directed  to  the  free 
states  £  for  what  would  be  the  fate  of  a  poor  emigrant  who  crosses 
the  Atlantic  in  search  of  ease  and  happiness,  if  he  were  to  land  in 
a  coimtry  where  labour  is  stigmatized  as  degrading  1 

Thus  the  white  population  grows  by  its  natural  increase,  and  at 
the  same  time  by  the  immense  influx  of  emigrants ;  while  the 
black  population  receives  no  emigrants,  and  is  upon  its  decline. 
The  proportion  which  existed  between  the  two  races  is  soon  in- 
verted. The  negroes  constitute  a  scanty  remnant,  a  poor  tribe  of 
vagrants,  which  is  lost  in  the  midst  of  an  immense  people  in  iliU 
possession  of  the  land ;  and  the  presence  of  the  blacks  is  only 
marked  by  the  injustice  and  the  hardships  of  which  they  are  ihe 
unhappy  victims. 

In  several  of  the  western  states  the  negro  race  never  made  its 
appearance ;  and  in  all  the  northern  states  it  is  rapidly  declining. 
Thus  the  great  question  of  its  future  condition  is  confined  within  a 
narrow  circle,  where  it  becomes  less  formidable,  though  not  more 
easy  of  solution. 

The  more  we  descend  toward  the  south,  the  more  difficult  does 
it  become  to  abolish  slavery  with  advantage :  and  this  arises  from 
several  physical  causes,  which  it  is  important  to  point  out. 

The  first  of  these  causes  is  the  climate :  it  is  well  known  that  in 
proportion  as  Europeans  approach  the  tropics,  they  suffer  more 
from  labour.  Many  of  the  Americans  even  assert,  that  within  a 
certain  latitude  the  exertions  which  a  negro  can  make  without 
danger  are  fatal  to  them  ;*  but  I  do  not  thinly  that  this  opinion, 
which  is  so  favourable  to  the  indolence  of  the  inhabitants  of  south- 


*  This  is  true  of  the  spots  in  which  rice  is  cnltiTated :  rice-grotmdsi  which  are  un- 
wholesome in  all  countries,  are  particularly  dangerous  in  those  regions  which  are  ex- 
posed to  the  beams  of  a  tropical  sun.  Europeans  would  not  find  it  easy  to  cultivate 
the  soil  in  that  part  of  the  New  World  if  it  must  necessarily  be  made  to  produce  rice  ; 
bat  may  they  not  subsist  without  rice-groonds  ? 


onftrmcd  by  expcrieocc.  The  southern  foris  of  (b* 
lotter  thnn  the  south  of  Italy  anil  of  Spain  ;*  tai  it 
rhy  the  European  caoiiot  work  as  Well  there  as  is 
couniries.  If  slavery  has  been  abolislin)  In  Italj 
illiout  causing  the  rfcstrucrioo  of  ihc  masters,  why 
same  tkln^  take  place  in  the  Union  1  1  canooil  !»- 
re  has  prohibited  the  Europeans  io  Ucun[>T8  and  the 
pain  of  death,  irom  raising  the  means  of  subsideotx 
but  their  labour  woiild  unqueslionablv  be  more  iric- 
iroHuctivef  to  them  than  to  the  inhtibitants  of  New 
the  free  ivorkman  thus  loses  a  portion  of  his  supen* 
lave  in  the  southern  states,  there  are  fewer  inituce- 
ti  slavery, 

s  of  Europe  grow  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  Union; 
■)ecial  productions  of  its  own.  it  has  been  observed 
lur  is  a  very  expensive  method  of  cultivating  com. 
corn-land  in  a  country  vfaere  slaveiy  is  unknown, 
ns  a  small  number  of  labourers  in  his  service,  um) 
d  harvest  he  hires  several  additional  hands,  whoonfy 
for  a  short  period.  But  the  agriculturist  in  a  slan 
I  lo  keep  a  large  number  of  slaves  the  whole  jmr 
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more  fitted  to  the  countries  from  vrhich  these  productions  arc  de- 
rived. 

Tobacco,  cotton,  and  the  sugar-cane,  are  exclusively  grown  in 
ttke  south,  and  they  form  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  the  wealth 
of  those  states.  If  slavery  were  abolished,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
SQuth  would  be  constrained  to  adopt  one  of  two  alternatives  :  they 
must  either  change  their  system  of  cultivation,  and  then  they  would 
come  into  competition  with  the  more'^^ctive  and  more  experienced 
inhabitants  of  the  north ;  or,  if  they  continued  to  cultivate  the  same 
produce  without  slave  labour,  they  would  liave  to  support  the  com- 
petition of  the  other  states  of  the  south,  which  might  still  retain 
their  slaves.  Thus,  peculiar  reasons  for  maintaining  slavery  exist 
m  the  south  which  do  not  operate  in  the  north. 

But  there  is  yet  another  motive  which  is  more  cogent  than  all 
the  others ;  the  south  might  indeed,  rigorously  speaking,  abolish 
slavery,  but  how  should  it  rid  its  territory  of  the  black  population  ? 
Slaves  and  slavery  are  dffven  from  thie  north  by  the  same  Taw,  biit 
this  twofold  result  cannot  be  hoped  for  in  the  south. 

The  arguments  which  I  have  adduced  to  show  that  slavery  is 
more  natural  and  more  advantageous  in  the  south  than  in  the  north, 
sufficiently  prove  that  the  number  of  slaves  must  be  far  greater  in 
the  former  districts.  It  was  to  the  southern  settlements  that  the 
first  Afiricans  were  brought,  and  it  is  there  that  the  greatest  number 
of  them  have  always  been  imported.  As  we  advance  toward  the 
south,  the  prejudice  which  sanctions  idleness  increases  in  power. 
In  the  states  nearest  to  the  tropics  there  is  not  a  single  white  la- 
bourer ;  the  negroes  are  consequently  much  more  numerous  in  the 
south  than  in  the  north.  And,  as  I  have  already  observed,  this 
(fisproportion  increases  daily,  since  the  negroes  are  transferred  to 
one  part  of  the  Union  as  soon  as  slavery  is  abolished  in  the  other. 
Thus  the  black  population  augments  in  the  south,  not  only  by  its 
natural  fecundity,  but  \k  the  compulsory  emigration  of  the  negroes 
firom  the  north ;  and  thi  African  race  has  causes  of  increase  in  the 
south  very  analogous  to\  those  which  so  powerfully  accelerate  the 
growth  of  the  European  race  in  the  north. 

In  the  state  of  Maine  Inere  is  one  negro  in  three  hundred  inhabit- 
ants ;  in  Massachusetts,  ohe  in  one  hundred ;  in  New  York,  two  in 
one  hundred ;  in  Pennsylvania,  three  in  the  same  number ;  in  Mary- 
land, thirty-four ;  in  Virgima,  forty-two ;  and,  lastly,  m  South  Caro- 
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lina  fifty-five  per  cent.*  Such  was  the  proportion  of  the  black 
population  to  the  whites  in  the  year  1830.  But  this  proportion  is 
perpetually  changing,  as  it  constantly  decreases  in  the  north  and 
augments  in  the  south. 
It  is  evident  that  the  most  southern  states  of  the  Union  cannot 
^'  abolish  slavery  without  incurring  very  great  dangers,  which  the 
north  bad  no  reason  to  apprehend  when  it  emancipated  its  black 
population.  We  have  already  shown  the  system  by  which  the 
northern  states  secure  the  transition  from  slavery  to  freedom,  by 
keeping  the  present  generation  in  chains,  and  setting  their  descend- 
ants free ;  by  this  means  the  negroes  are  gradually  introduced  into 
society ;  and  while  the  men  who  might  abuse  their  freedom  are 
kept  in  a  state  of  servitude,  those  who  are  emancipated  may  learn 
the  art  of  being  free  before  they  become  their  own  masters.  But 
it  would  be  difficult  to  apply  this  method  in  the  south.  To  declare 
that  all  the  negroes  born  after  a  certain  period  shall  be  S^^  is  to 
introduce  the  principle  and  the  notion  of  liberty JbtQ.  thcLJifiart  of 
slavery;  the  blacks,  whom  the  law  thus  maintains  in  a.^tate  of 
slavery  from  which  their  children  are  delivered,  are  astonished  at 
so  unequal  a  fate,  and  their  astonishment  is  only  the  prelude  to 
their  impatience  and  irritation.  Thenceforward  slavery  loses  in 
their  eyes,  that  kind  of  moral  power  which  it  derived  from  time  and 
habit ;  it  is  reduced  to  a  mere  palpable  abuse  of  force.  The  north- 
ern states  had  nothing  to  fear  from  thfe  contrast,  because  in  them 
the  blacks  were  few  in  number,  and  the  white  population  was  very 
considerable.  But  if  this  faint  dawn  of  freedom  were  to  show  two 
millions  of  men  their  true  position,  the  oppressors  would  have 
reason  to  tremble.  After  having  effranchised  the  children  of 
their  slaves,  the  Europeans  of  the  southern  states  would  very 
shortly  be  obliged  to  extend  the  same  benefit  to  the  whole  black 
population. 

*  We  find  it  asserted  in  an  American  work,  entitled,  "  Letters  on  the  Colonizatioa 
Society,"  by  Mr.  Carey,  1833,  that ''  for  the  last  forty  years  the  black  race  has  increas- 
ed more  rapidly  than  the  white  race  in  the  state  of  South  Carolina ;  and  that  if  ve 
take  the  average  population  of  the  five  states  of  the  south  into  which  slaves  were  first 
introduced,  viz,  Maryland,  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  and  Georgia, 
we  shall  find  that  from  1790  to  1830,  the  whites  have  augmented  in  the  proportion  of 
80  to  100,  and  the  blacks  in  that  of  112  to  100." 
In  the  United  States,  1830,  the  population  of  the  two  races  stood  as  follows  : — 
Sutes  where  slavery  is  abolished,  6,565,434  whites  ;  120,520  blacks.  Slare  states, 
9,960,814  whites  ;  2,208,10*2  blacks. 
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In  the  north,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  a  twofold  migration 
osues  upon  the  abolition  of  slavery,  or  even  precedes  that  event 
'hen  circumstances  have  rendered  it  probable;  the  slaves  quit  the 
ountry  to  be  transported  southward ;  and  the  whites  of  the  north- 
m  states  as  well  as  the  emigrants  from  Europe  hasten  to  fill  up 
lOT  place.  But  these  two  causes  cannot  operate  in  the  same 
lanner  in  the  southern  states.  On  the  one  hand,  the  mass  of  slaves 
I  too  gi4at  for  any  expectation  of  their  ever  being  removed  from 
}e  country  to  be  entertained ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  Europe- 
ift  and  the  Anglo-Americans  of  the  north  are  afraid  to  come  to  in- 
abit  a  country,  in  which  labour  has  not  yet  been  reinstated  in  its 
ightful  honouis.  Besides,  they  very  justly  look  upon  the  states  in 
rhichyie  proportion  of  the  n^roes  equals  or  exceeds  that  of  the 
rhites,  is  exposed  to  very  great  dangers  j  and  they  refrain  from 
irning  their  activity  in  that  direction. 

Thus  the  inhabitants  of  the  south  would  not  be  able,  like  their 
orthern  countrymen,  to  initiate  the  slaves  gradually  into  a  state 
f  freedom,  by  abolishing  slavery ;  they  have  no  means  of  pcrcep- 
bly  diminishing^  the  black  population,  and  they  would  remain  un- 
ipported  to  repress  its  excesses.  So  that  in  the  course  of  a  few 
ears,  a  great  people  of  free  negroes  would  exist  in  the  heart  of  a 
'hite  nation  of  equal -size. 

The  same  abuses  of  power  which  still  maintain  slavery,  would 
len  become  the  source'  of  the  most  alarming  perils,  which  the 
'hite  population  of  the  south  might  have  to  apprehend.  At  the 
resent  time  the  descendants  of  the  Europeans  are  the  sole  own  ere 
f  the  land ;  the  absolute  masters  of  all  labour ;  and  the  only  per- 
jns  who  are  possessed  of  wealth,  knowledge,  and  arms.  The 
lack  is  destitute  of  all  these  advantages,  but  he  sub^sts  without 
lem  because  he  is  a  slave.  If  he  were  free,  and  obliged  to  pro- 
ide  for  his  own  subsbtence,  would  it  be  possible  for  him  to  remain 
'ithout  these  things  and  to  support  life  ?  Or  would  not  the  very 
latruments  of  the  present  superiority  of  the  white,  while  slavery 
xists,  expose  him  to  a  thousand  dangers  if  it  were  abolished  t 

As  long  as  the  negro  remains  a  slave,  he  may  be  kept  in  a  con- 
ition  not  very  far  removed  from  that  of  the  brutes ;  but,  with  his 
berty,  he  cannot  but  acquire  a  degree  of  instruction  which  will 
sable  him  to  appreciate  his  misfortunes,  and  to  discern  a  remedy 
>r  them.    Moreover,  there  exists  a  Angular  principle  of  relative 
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astice  wliich  is  very  iirmly  implanted  in  the  human  heart.  Men 
ire  much  more  forcibly  struck  by  those  inequahties  which  exi^^t 
within  the  circle  of  the  same  class,  than  with  those  which  may  be 
remarked  between  different  classes.  It  is  more  easy  for  them  to 
admit  slaver}*,  than  to  allow  several  millions  of  citizens  to  exist 
under  a  load  of  eternal  infamy  and  hereditary  wretchednesB.  Iq  < 
the  north  the  population  of  freed  negroes  feels  these  hardships  and 
resents  these  indignities ;  but  its  members  and  its  powers  are  smaD, 
while  in  the  south  it  would  be  numerous  and  strong. 

As  soon  as  it  is  admitted  that  the  whites  and  the  emancipated 
blacks  are  placed  upon  the  same  territory  in  the  situation  of  two 
alien  communities,  it  will  readily  be  understood  that  there  are  but 
two  alternatives  for  the  future  ;  the  negroes  and  the  whites  must 
either  wholly  part  or  wholly  mingle.  I  have  alrc^^y  exprinsied 
tlie  conviction  which  I  entertain  as  to  the  latter  event*     I  do  not  I       ^" 

imagine  that  the  white  and  the  black  races  will  ever  live  in  any 
country  upon  an  equal  footing.  But  I  believe  the  difficulty  to  be 
still  greater  iu  the  United  States  than  elsewhere.  An  isolated  in- 
dividual may  surmount  the  prejudices  of  religion,  of  his  country, 
or  of  his  race,  and  if  this  individual  is  a  kmg  he  may  effect  surpri^ 
ing  changes  in  society ;  but  a  whole  people  cannot  rise,  as  it  were, 
above  itself.  A  despot  who  should  subject  the  Ammcans  and 
their  former  slaves  to  the  same  yoke,  might  perhaps  succeed  in 
eommini^^Iin^  their  races ;  but  as  long  as  the  American  democracy 
remains  at  tiie  head  of  affairs,  no  one  will  undertake  so  difficult  a 
task ;  and  it  may  be  foreseen  that  the  freer  the  white  population 
of  the  I'nited  Slates  becomes,  the  more  isolated  will  it  remain.! 

I  liave  previously  observed  that  the  mixed  race  is  the  true  bond 
of  union  between  the  Europeans  and  the  Indians ;  just  so  the  mu- 
lattoes  are  the  true  means  of  transition  between  the  white  and 
thr'  nei^ro  ;  so  that  wherever  mulattoes  abound,  the  intermixture  of 
the  two  races  is  not  impossible.     In  some  parts  of  America,  the 

•  This  n]:iiii(in  is  sfmctutned  liy  authorilirs  infinitely  weightier  than  anything  th&t 
I  cnii  s:iy  ;  llius,  tor  iiistaiici>,  it  is  siuied  in  the  Memoirs  of  Jefferson  (as  collected  by 
M.  Ciinseil),  ''  Noihmg  is  more  clearly  written  in  the  book  of  destiny  tlian  the  eman- 
cipalioii  of  tho  )>l;ick<>  ;  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  two  races  will  never  live  in 
a  state  of  equal  frf^t'dom  under  the  same  government,  so  insurmountable  are  the  bar- 
herb  which  nuturi',  habit,  and  njmiions,  have  established  between  them." 

t  If  thu  Bniisli  Wi-st  India  planters  had  governed  themselves,  they  would  assured- 
ly not  have  jia^^irii  tlic  slave  cnianci]>ation  bill  which  the  mother-country  has  recently 
imposed  ii\Hm  tli>.'in. 
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European  and  the  negro  races  are  so  crossed  by  one  another,  that 
it  is  rare  to  meet  with  a  man  who  is  entirely  black  or  entirely 
white :  when  they  are  arrived  at  this  point,  the  two  races  may  re- 
ally be  said  to  be  combined ;  or  rather  to  have  been  absorbed  in  a 
third  race,  which  is  connected  with  both,  without  being  identical 
with  either.- 

Of  all  the  Europeans  the  English  are  those  who  have  mixed 
least  with  the  negroes.  More  mulattoes  are  to  be  seen  in  the  south 
of  the  Union  than  in  the  north,  but  still  they  are  infinitely  more 
scarce  than  in  any  other  European  colony :  Mulattoes  are  by  no 
means  numerous  in  the  United  States ;  they  have  no  force  peculiar 
to  themselves,  and  when  quarrels  originating  in  diiferences  of  colour 
take  place,  they  generally  side  with  the  whites,  just  as  the  lacqueys 
of  the  great  in  Europe  assume  the  contemptuous  airs  of  nobility 
to  the  lower  orders. 

The  pride  of  origin,  which  is  natural  to  the  English,  is  singu- 
larly augmented  by  the  personal  pride  which  democratic  liberty 
fosters  among  the  Americans :  the  white  citizen  of  the  United  States 
is  proud  of  his  race,  and  proud  of  himself.  But  if  the  whites  and  the 
negroes  do  not  intermingle  in  the  north  of  the  Union,  how  should  they 
mix  in  the  south  1  Can  it  be  supposed  for  an  instant,  that  an  Amer- 
ican of  the  southern  states,  placed,  as  he  must  for  ever  be,  between 
the  white  man  with  all  his  physical  and  moral  superiority,  and  the 
negro,  will  ever  think  of  preferring  the  latter  ?  The  Americans  of 
the  southern  states  have  two  powerful  passions  which  will  always 
keep  them  aloof;  the  first  is  the  fear  of  being  assimilated  to  the 
negroes,  their  former  slaves  ;  and  the  second,  the  dread  of  sinking 
below  the  whites,  their  neighbours. 

If  I  were  called  upon  to  predict  what  will  probably  occur  at 
some  future  time,  I  should  say,  that  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
south,  will,  in  the  common  course  of  things,  increase  the  repug- 
nance of  the  white  population  for  the  men  of  colour.  I  found  this 
opinion  upon  the  analogous  observation  which  I  already  had  occa- 
sion to  make  in  the  north.  I  there  remarked,  that  the  white  inhab- 
itants of  the  north  avoid  the  negroes  with  increasing  care,  in 
proportion  as  the  legal  barriers  of  separation  are  removed  by  the 
legislature  ;  and  why  should  not  the  same  result  take  place  in  the 
south  ?  In  the  north,  the  whites  are  deterred  from  interminglbg 
with  the  blacks  by  the  fear  of  an  imaginary  danger ;  in  the  south, 


not  be  inferred,  that  the  b 
later,  come  to  open  strife  in 
if  it  be  asked  what  the  issue 
readily  be  understood,  that  \ 
surmise  of  the  truth.     The  h 
wide  circle,  as  it  were,  which 
but  within  that  circle  a  thous 
CCS  may  direct  it  in  as  many 
of  the  future  there  is  a  dim  s] 
ing  cannot  penetrate.    It  appc 
ble,  that  in  the  West  India  isl 
subdued,  and  the  black  popu 
the  continent. 

In  the  West  India  islands  th 
an  immense  black  population 
placed  between  the  ocean  and 
ready  extends  over  them  in  a  d 
Canada  to  the  frontiers  of  Virjn 
souri  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlar 
America  remain  united,  it  cannc 
escape  the  destruction  with  wl 
be  subdued  by  want  or  by  the 
which  is  accumulated  alonp:  th( 
chance  of  success,  if  the  Ame 
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Yet,  at  whatever  period  the  strife  may  break  out,  the  whites  of 
the  south,  even  if  they  are  abandoned  to  their  own  resources,  will/ 
enter  the  lists  with  an  immense  superiority  of  knowledge  and  of:' 
the  means  of  warfare  :  but  the  blacks  will  have  numerical  strength  | »    ' '  • 
and  the  energy  of  despair  upon  their  side  ;  and  these  are  powerful 
resources  to  men  who  have  taken  up  arms.    The  fate  of  the  white 
population  of  the  southern  states  will,  perhaps,  be  similar  to  that 
of  the  Moors  in  Spain.     After  having  occupied  the  land  for  centu- 
ries, it  will  perhaps  be  forced  to  retire  to  the  country  whence  its 
ancestors  came,  and  to  abandon  to  the  negroes  the  possession  of  a      ,^\(^ 
territory,  which  Providence  seems  to  have  more  peculiarly  destined 
for  them,  since  they  can  subsist  and  labour  in  it  more  easily  than 
the  whites. 

The  danger  of  a  conflict  between  the  white  and  the  black  inhab- 
itants of  the  southern  states  of  the  Union  —  a  danger  which,  how- 
ever remote  it  may  be,  is  inevitable. —  perpetually  haunts  the  im- 
agination of  the  Americans.  The  inhabitants  of  the  north  make  it 
a  common  topic  of  conversation,  although  they  have  no  direct  in- 
jury to  fear  from  the  struggle  ;  but  they  vainly  endeavour  to  devise 
some  means  of  obviating  the  misfortunes  which  they  foresee.  In 
the  southern  states  the  subject  is  not  discussed :  the  planter  does 
not  allude  to  the  future  in  conversing  with  strangers ;  the  citizen 
does  not  communicate  his  apprehensions  to  his  friends  ;  he  seeks  to 
conceal  them  from  himself:  but  there  is  something  more  alarming 
in  the  tacit  forebodings  of  the  south,  than  in  the  clamorous  fears  of 
the  northern  states. 

This  all-pervading  disquietude  has  giving  birth  to  an  undertaking 
which  is  but  little  known,  but  which  may  have  the  effect  of  chang- 
ing the  fate  of  a  portion  of  the  human  race.  From  apprehension 
of  the  dangers  which  I  have  just  been  describing,  a  certain  number 
of  American  citizens  have  formed  a  society  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
porting to  the  coast  of  Guinea,  at  their  own  expense,  such  free  ne- 
groes as  may  be  willing  to  escape  from  the  oppression  to  which 
they  are  subject.* 

In  1820,  the  society  to  which  I  allude  formed  a  settlement  in 

*  This  society  assumed  the  name  of  "  The  Society  for  the  CoIonizAtion  of  tho 
Blacks.''  See  its  annual  reports  ;  and  more  particularly  the  fifteenth.  See  also  the 
pamphlet,  to  which  allusioiijhas  already  been  made,  entitled,  "  Letters  on  the  Colon!- 
xatioa  Society,  and  on  its  probable  Results,"  by  Mr.  Carey,  Philadelphia,  April,  1833. 
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journing  within  the  settleme 
This  is  indeed  a  strange  Ci 
have  now  elapsed  since  the  i 
the  negro  from  his  family  ai 
to  the  shores  of  North  Aineri 
settlers  are  engaged  in  sendin 
negroes  to  the  continent  from 
and  the  barbarous  Africans  h 
civilization  in  the  midst  of  boi 
with  free  political  institutions 
Africa  has  been  closed  against 
but  the  inventions  of  Europe  \ 
gions,   now  that  they   are    ir 
The  settlement  of  Liberia  is  foi 
ful  idea;  but  whatever  may  be 
tinent  of  Africa,  it  can  atTord  n* 
In  twelve  years  the  Coloni: 
thousand  five  hundred  negroes  t 
about   seven   hundred  thousani 
States.     If  the  colony  of  Liberi 
receive  thousands  of  new^  inhab 
w^ere  in  a  state  to  be  sent  thit 
were  to  supply  the  society  with 


•  This  last  regulation  was  l«i«^  ''**• 
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he  negroes  to  Africa  in  vessels  of  the  state,  it  wotild  be  still  unable 
:o  counterpoise  the  natural  increase  of  population  among  the  blacks ; 
ind  as  it  would  not  remove  as  many  men  in  a  year  as  are  bom 
ipon  its  territory  within  the  same  space  of  time,  it  would  fail  in 
ruspending  the  growth  of  the  evil  which  is  daily  increasing  in  the 
rtates.*  The  negro  race  will  never  leave  those  shores  of  the  Amer- 
can  continent,  to  which  it  was  brought  by  the  passions  and  the 
.•ices  of  Europeans ;  and  it  will  not  disappear  from  the  New  World 
IS  long  as  it  continues  to  exist.  The  inhabitants  of  the  United  ! 
States  may  retard  the  calamities  which  they  apprehend,  but  they  ; 
lannot  now  destroy  their  efficient  cause.  ^ i 

I  am  obliged  to  confess  that  I  do  not  regard  the  abolition  of 
lavery  as  a  means  of  warding  oflF  the  struggle  of  the  two  races  in 
he  United  States.  The  negroes  may  long  remain  slaves  without 
»mplaining ;  but  if  they  are  once  raised  to  the  level  of  freemen^ 
hey  will  sooA  revolt  at  being  deprived  of  all  their  civil  rights ;  and 
IS  they  cannot  become  the  equals  of  the  whites,  they  will  speedily 
leclare  themselves  as  enemies.  In  the  north  everything  contributed 
o  facilitate  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves ;  and  slavery  was  abol- 
shed,  without  placing  the  free  negroes  in  a  position  which  could  be* 
x>me  formidable,  since  their  number  was  too  small  for  them  ever  to 
ilaim  the  exercise  of  their  rights.  But  such  is  not  the  case  in  the 
outh.  The  question  of  slavery  was  a  question  of  commerce  and 
aanufacture  for  the  slave-owners  in  the  north ;  for  those  of  the 
outh,  it  is  a  qu^on  of  life  and  death.  God  forbid  that  I  should 
eek  to  justify  the  principle  of  negro  slavery,  as  has  been  done  by 
ome  American  writers !  But  I  only  observe  that  all  the  countries 
rhich  formerly  adopted  that  execrable  principle  are  not  equally 
ible  to  abandon  it  at  the  present  time. 

When  I  contemplate  the  condition  of  the  south,  I  can  only  dis- 
cover two  alternatives  which  may  be  adopted  by  the  white  inhabit* 
ints  of  those  states ;  viz,  either  to  emancipate  the  negroes,  and  to 
ntermingle  with  them ;  or,  remaining  isolated  from  them,  to  keep 
hem  in  a  state  of  slavery  as  long  as  possible.    All  intermediate 

Joicm  took  possession  of  the  slaves  in  the  southern  states  by  forofi  or  at  a  rate  de> 
ermined  by  law,  an  tnsurmountablc  resistance  would  arise  in  that  part  of  the  country, 
loth  alternatives  are  equally  impossible. 
•  In  1830  there  were  in  the  United  States  2/)10,327  slaves  and  319,439  free  blacks, 
I  all  2,329,766  negrors,  which  formed  about  one  fifth  of  the  total  population  of  the 
Toited  States  at  that  time. 

Vol.  I.— Kk  52 


_  ««.w  Tvcaiiu  ui  ine  pianic 
"with  their  northern  country 
prejudicial  to  their  interests 
prejudicial  it  may  be,  they 
The  instruction  M^hich  is  nc 
the  inhabitants  that  slavery 
has  also  shown  them,  mor 
exist  of  getting  rid  of  its  bac 
lar  contrast ;  the  more  the  u 
firmly  is  it  established  in  t 
servitude  is  gradually  abolis 
riple  gives  rise  to  more  am 
south. 

The  legislation  of  the  soutl 
Bents  at  the  present  day  such 
show  how  radically  the  laws  > 
to  betray  the  desperate  positi 
legislation  has  been  promulga 
of  the  Union  have  not,  indeed, 
they  have,  on  the  contrary,  \h 
slaves.  The  only  means  by  v, 
were  fetters  and  death ;  the  A 
have  discovered  more  intellect 
power.  They  have  employee 
against  the  human  mind.  In 
prevent  the  rIrvo  f.^"-  ' — ' 
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Bat  the  Americans  of  the  south,  who  do  not  admit  that  the  negroes 
can  ever  be  commingled  with  themselves,  have  forbidden  them  to 
be  taught  to  read  or  to  write,  under  severe  penalties ;  and  as  they 
will  not  raise  them  to  their  own  level,  they  sink  them  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  that  of  the  brutes. 

The  hope  of  liberty  had  always  been  allowed  to  the  slave  to 
cheer  the  hardships  of  his  condition.  But  the  Americans  of  the 
south  are  well  aware  that  emancipation  cannot  but  be  dangerous, 
when  the  freed  man  can  never  be  assimilated  to  his  former  master. 
To  give  a  man  his  freedom,  and  to  leave  him  in  wretchedness  and 
ignominy,  is  nothing  less  than  to  prepare  a  future  chief  for  a  revolt 
of  the  slaves.  Moreover,  it  has  long  been  remarked,  that  the 
presence  of  a  free  negro  vaguely  agitates  the  minds  of  his  less  for- 
tunate brethren,  and  conveys  to  them  a  dim  notion  of  their  rights. 
The  Americans  of  the  south  have  consequently  taken  measures  to 
prevent  slave-owners  from  emancipating  their  slaves  in  most  cases; 
not  indeed  by  a  positive  prohibition,  but  by  subjecting  that  step  to 
various  forms  which  it  is  difficult  to  comply  with. 

I  happened  to  meet  with  an  old  man,  in  the  south  of  the  Union, 
who  had  lived  in  illicit  intercourse  with  one  of  his  negresses,  and 
had  had  several  children  by  her,  who  were  born  the  slaves  of  their 
father.  He  had  mdeed  frequently  thought  of  bequeathing  to  them 
at  least  their  liberty ;  but  years  had  elapsed  without  his  being  able 
to  surmount  the  legal  obstacles  to  their  emancipation,  and  in  the 
meanwhile  his  old  age  was  come,  and  he  was  about  to  die.  He 
pictured  to  himself  his  sons  dragged  from  market  to  market,  and 
passing  from  the  authority  of  a  parent  to  the  rod  of  the  stranger, 
until  these  horrid  anticipations  worked  his  expiring  imagination  into 
phrensy.  When  I  saw  him  he  was  a  prey  to  all  the  anguish  of 
despair,  and  he  made  me  feel  how  awful  is  the  retribution  of  Nature 
upon  those  who  have  broken  her  laws. 

These  evils  are  unquestionably  great ;  but  they  are  the  necessaiy 
and  foreseen  consequences  of  the  very  principle  of  modem  slavery. 
When  the  Europeans  chose  their  slaves  from  a  race  differing  from 
their  own,  which  many  of  them  considered  as  inferior  to  the  other 
races  of  mankind,  and  which  they  all  repelled  with  horror  from 
any  notion  of  intimate  connexion,  they  must  have  believed  that 
slavery  would  last  for  ever ;  since  there  is  no  intermediate  state 
which  can  be  durable,  between  the   excessive  inequality  produced 
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but  the  negroes  who  attemp 
were  driven  back  with  scorn 
voluntarily  been  led  to  admi 
out  haying  the  courage  to  hi 

If  it  be  impossible  to  antic 
of  the  south  will  mingle  thei 
they  allow  their  slaves  to  bee 
own  security  ?   And  if  they  5 
age,  in  order  to  save  their  ov 
for  availing  themselves  of  th< 
The  events  which  are  taking 
Union,  appear  to  be  at  once  tl 
results  of  slavery.     When  I  1 
and  when  I  hear  the  cry  of  h 
the  laws,  my  indignation  does  : 
time  who  are  the  instruments  < 
execration  for  those  who,  afler  : 
back  slaver}'  into  the  world  on* 

>\Tiatever  may  be^  the  effor 
maintain  slavery,  they  will  not 
now  confined  to  a  single  tr; 
attacked  by  Christianity  as  unji 
judicial,  and  which  is  now  con 
the  information  of  our  age,  ca 
master  or  the  will  nf  ♦v*^  -1- 
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WHAT  ARE  THB  CHANCES  IN  FAVOUR  OF  THE  DURATION  OF  THB 
AMERICAN  UNION,  AND  WHAT  DANGERS  THREATEN  IT. 

Reasons  why  the  prepoDdenting  Force  lies  in  the  States  rather  than  in  the  Unions — 
The  Union  will  only  last  as  long  as  all  the  States  choose  to  belong  to  it.— Caoset 
which  tend  to  keep  them  united. — Utility  of  the  Union  to  resist  foreign  Enemies, 
and  to  prevent  the  Existence  of  Foreigners  in  America. — ^No  natural  Barriers  be- 
tween the  several  States.— No  conflicting  Interests  to  divide  them. — Reciprocal  In- 
terests of  the  Northern,  Southern,  and  Western  Sutes.— Intellectual  ties  of  Union. 
— Uniformity  of  Opinions. — Dangers  of  the  Union  resulting  from  the  different  Char- 
acters and  the  Passions  of  its  Citizens. — Character  of  the  Citizens  in  the  South  and 
in  the  North. — The  rapid  growth  of  the  Union  one  of  its  greatest  Dangers. — Prog- 
ress of  the  Population  to  the  Northwest. — Power  gravitates  in  the  same  Direction. 
— ^Passions  originating  from  sudden  turns  oi  Fortune^ — Whether  the  ezisQpg  Cror- 
emment  of  the  Union  tends  to  gain  strength,  or  to  lose  it.— Various  sign  of  its  De- 
crease.— Internal  Improvement. — Waste  Lands. — Indians. — The  Bank. — ^The  Tariff. 
— General  Jackson. 

The  maintenance  of  the  existing  institutions  of  the  several  states 
depends  in  some  measure  upon  the  maintenance  of  the  Union  itself. 
It  is  therefore  important  in  the  first  instance  to  inquire  into  the 
probable  fate  of  the  Union.  One  point  may  indeed  be  assumed  at 
once ;  if  the  present  confederation  were  dissolved,  it  appears  to  me 
to  be  incontestable  that  the  states  of  which  it  is  now  composed 
would  not  return  to  their  original  isolated  condition;  but  that 
several  Unions  would  then  be  formed  in  the  place  of  one.  It  is 
not  my  intention  to  inquire  into  the  principles  upon  which  these 
new  Unions  would  probably  be  established,  but  merely  to  show 
what  the  causes  are  which  may  effect  the  dismemberment  of  the 
existing  confederation. 

With  this  object  I  shall  be  obliged  to  retrace  some  of  the  steps 
which  I  have  already  taken,  and  to  revert  to  topics  which  I  have 
before  discussed.  I  am  aware  that  the  reader  may  accuse  me  of 
repetition,  but  the  importance  of  the  matter  which  still  remains  to 
be  treated  is  my  excuse ;  I  had  rather  say  too  much,  than  say  too 
little  to  be  thoroughly  understood,  and  I  prefer  injuring  the  author 
to  slighting  the  subject. 

The  legislators  who  formed  the  constitution  of  1789,  endeavoured 
to  confer  a  distinct  and  preponderating  authority  upon  the  federal 
power.  But  they  were  confined  by  the  conditions  of  the  task 
which  they  had  undertaken  to  perform.    They  were  not  appointed 
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completely  represent  the   ei 
reckoned  war  and  diplomacy 
provincial  by  their  very  natu 
certain  localities,  and  which  c 
localit]^.    Such,  for  instance,  i 
there  are  certain  objects  of  a 
asmuch  as  they  affect  all  the  ( 
which  are  provincial  inasmuch 
itself  should  provide  for  thei 
regulate  the  civil  and  politic 
society  can  exist  without  civii 
therefore   interest   all   the  cit 
necessary  to  the  existence  and 
these  rights  should  be  uniform, 
be  regulated  by  the  central  autl 
There  are,  then,  two  distinct 
submitted  to  the  direction  of  the 
gories  occur  in  all  well-constitui 
of  the  political  constitution  may 
extremes,  the  objects  which  I 
sidered  to  lie.     As  these  objeci 
nor  entirely  provincial,  they  ma; 
provincial  government,  accordi 
tracting  parties,  without  in  an 
association. 
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those  affairs  which  are  of  essential  national  importance,  but  those 
which  are  of  a  more  local  interest ;  and  the  local  governments  are 
reduced  to  that  small  share  of  sovereign  authority  which  is  indis- 
pensable to  their  prosperity. 

But  sometimes  the  sovereign  authority  is  composed  of  pre- 
organized  pohtical  bodies,  by  virtue  of  circumstances  anterior  to 
their  union ;  and  in  this  case  the  provincial  governments  assume 
the  control,  not  only  of  those  affairs  which  more  peculiarly  belong 
to  their  province,  but  of  all,  or  of  a  part  of  the  mixed  affairs  to 
which  allusion  has  been  made.  For  the  confederate  nations  which 
were  independent  sovereign  states  before  their  Union,  and  which 
still  represent  a  very  considerable  share  of  the  sovereign  power, 
have  only  consented  to  cede  to  the  general  government  the  exercise 
of  those  rights  which  are  indispensable  to  the  Union. 

When  the  national  government,  independently  of  the  preroga- 
tives inher^  in  its  nature,  is  invested  with  the  right  of  regulating 
the  affairs  which  relate  partly  to  the  general  and  partly  to  the  local 
interest,  it  possesses  a  preponderating  influence.  Not  only  are  its 
own  rights  extensive,  but  all  the  rights  which  it  does  not  possess 
exist  by  its  sufferance,  and  it  may  be  apprehended  that  the  provin- 
cial governments  may  be  deprived  of  their  natural  and  necessary 
prerogatives  by  its  influence. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  provincial  governments  are  invest- 
ed with  the  power  of  regulating  those  same  affairs  of  mixed  inter- 
est, an  opposite  tendency  prevails  in  society.  The  preponderating 
force  resides  in  the  province,  not  in  the  nation ;  and  it  may  be  ap- 
prehended that  the  national  government  may  in  the  end  be  stripped 
of  the  privileges  which  are  necessary  to  its  existence. 

Independent  nations  have  therefore  a  natural  tendency  to  cen- 
tralization, and  confederations  to  dismemberment. 

It  now  only  remains  for  us  to  apply  these  general  principles  to 
the  American  Union.  The  several  states  were  necessarily  possess- 
ed of  the  right  of  regulating  all  exclusively  provindal  affairs. 
Moreover  these  same  states  retained  the  rights  of  determining  the 
civil  and  political  competency  of  the  citizens,  of  regulating  the  re- 
ciprocal relations  of  the  members  of  the  community,  and  of  dis- 
pensing justice ;  rights  which  are  of  a  general  nature,  but  which 
do  not  necessarily  appertain  to  the  national  government.  We 
shown  that  the  government  of  the  Union  is  invested  with  the 


^^u,Kx.o ,   uui  a  more  atteiitiv< 
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but  their  influence  is  more 
government  are  comparativt 
they  serve  to  keep  alive  the 
government  of  the  Union  wa 
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ble  influence  upon  individual 
produce  a  most  immediate  efli 
The  Union  secures  the  indepe 
tion,  which  do  not  immediately 
states  maintain  the  liberty,  re| 
and  secure  the  life  and  the  wh 

The  federal  government  is 
while  the  provincial  governme 
and  are  ready  to  attend  to  the 
emment  has  upon  its  side  the  ] 
aspire  to  conduct  it ;  but  upon 
ments  are  the  interests  of  a! 
can  only  hope  to  obtain  power 
nevertheless  exercise  the  large 
because  they  are  placed  neares 

The  Americans  have  therefi 
from  the  states  than  from  the 
natural  tendency  of  the  human 
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^nfederate  states  unite  to  form  a  single  nation^fhe  same  causes 
rate  in  an  opposite  direction.  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  France 
*e  to  become  a  confederate  republic  like  that  of  the  United 
tes,  the  government  would  at  first  display  more  energy  than 
t  of  the  Union ;  and  if  the  Union  were  to  alter  its  constitution 
i  monarchy  like  that  of  France,  I  think  that  the  American  gov- 
ment  would  be  a  long  time  in  acquiring  the  force  which  now 
»  the  latter  nation.  When  the  national  existence  of  the  Anglo- 
ericans  began,  their  provincial  existence  wa»  already  of  long 
iding ;  necessary  relations  were  established  between  the  town-  . 
)s  and  the  individual  citizens  of  the  same  states ;  and  they  were 
ustomed  to  consider  some  objects  as  common  to  them  all,  and 
onduct  other  affairs  as  exclusively  relating  to  their  own  special 
rests. 

?he  Union  is  a  vast  body,  which  presents  no  definite  object  to 
*iotic  feeling.  The  forms  and  limits  of  the  state  are  distinct 
circumscribed ;  since  it  represents  a  certain  number  of  objects 
ch  are  familiar  to  the  citizens  and  beloved  by  all.  It  is  identi- 
with  the  very  soil,  with  the  right  of  property  and  the  domestic 
ctions,  with  the  recollections  of  the  past,  the  labours  of  the 
lent,  and  the  hopes  of  the  future.  Patriotism,  then,  which  is  fre- 
ntly  a  mere  extension  of  individual  egotism,  is  still  directed  to 
state,  and  is  not  excited  by  the  Union.  Thus  the  tendency  of 
interests,  the  habits,  and  the  feelings  of  the  people  is  to  centre 
tical  activity  in  the  states,  in  preference  to  the  Union. 
t  is  easy  to  estimate  the  different  forces  of  the  two  governments, 
-emarking  the  manner  in  which  they  fulfil  their  respective  func- 
s.  Whenever  the  government  of  a  state  has  occasion  to  address 
individual  or  an  assembly  of  individuals,  its  language  is  clear 
imperative ;  and  such  is  also  the  tone  of  the  federal  govem- 
it  in  its  intercourse  with  individuals ;  but  no  sooner  has  it  any- 
g  to  do  with  a  state,  than  it  begins  to  parley,  to  explain  its 
ives  and  to  justify  its  conduct,  to  argue,  to  advise,  and  in  short, 
thing  but  to  command.  If  doubts  are  raised  as  to  the  limits  of 
constitutional  powers  of  each  government,  the  provincial  gov- 
nent  prefers  its  claims  with  boldness,  and  takes  prompt  and 
getic  steps  to  support  it.  In  the  meanwhile  the  government  of 
Union  reasons,  it  appeals  to  the  interests,  to  the  good  sense,  to 
glory  of  the  nation ;  it  temporizes,  it  negotiates,  and  does  not 
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er  of  acting  in  the  name  of  the  vhole  nation,  in  those  cases  in 
i^hich  the  nation  has  to  appear  as  a  single  and  undivided  power; 
as,  for  instance,  in  foreign  relations,  and  in  offering  a  common  re- 
sistance to  a  common  enemy ;  in  short,  in  conducting  those  affairs 
which  I  have  styled  exclusively  national. 

In  this  division  of  the  rights  of  sovereignity,  the  share  of  the 
Union  seems  at  first  sight  to  be  more  considerable  than  that  of  the 
states ;  but  a  more  attentive  investigation  shows  it  to  be  less  so. 
The  undertakings  of  the  government  of  the  Union  are  more  vast, 
but  their  influence  is  more  rarely  felt  Those  of  the  provincial 
government  are  comparatively  small,  but  they  are  incessant,  and 
they  serve  to  keep  alive  the  authority  which  they  represent.  The 
government'  of  the  Union  watches  the  general  interests  of  the  coun- 
try ;  but  the  general  interests  of  a  people  have  a  very  ^^uestiona-  ? 
ble  influence  upon  individual  happiness  ;  while  provincial  interests 
produce  a  most  immediate  effect  upon  the  welfare  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  Union  secures  the  independence  and  the  greatness  of  the  na- 
tion, which  do  not  immediately  affect  private  citizens ;  but  the  several 
states  maintain  the  liberty,  regulate  the  rights,  protect  the  fortune, 
and  secure  the  life  and  the  whole  future  prosperity  of  every  citizen. 

The  federal  government  is  very  far  removed  from  its  subjects, 
while  the  provincial  governments  are  within  the  reach  of  them  all, 
and  are  ready  to  attend  to  the  smallest  appeal.  The  central  gov- 
ernment has  upon  its  side  the  passions  of  a  few  superior  men  who 
aspire  to  conduct  it ;  but  upon  the  side  of  the  provincial  govern- 
ments are  the  interests  of  all  those  second-rate  individuals  who 
can  only  hope  to  obtain  power  within  their  own  state,  and  who 
nevertheless  exercise  the  largest  share  of  authority  over  the  people 
because  they  are  placed  nearest  to  its  level. 

The  Americans  have  therefore  much  more  to  hope  and  to  fear 
from  the  states  than  from  the  Union ;  and,  in  conformity  with  the 
natural  tendency  of  the  human  mind,  they  are  more  likely  to  attach 
themselves  to  the  former  than  to  the  latter.  In  this  respect  their 
habits  and  feeling  harmonize  with  their  interests. 

When  a  compact  nation  divides  its  sovereignty,  and  adopts  a 
confederate  form  of  government,  the  traditions,  the  customs,  and 
the  manners  of  the  people  are  for  a  long  time  at  variance  with  their 
legislation  ;  and  the  former  tend  to  give  a  degree  of  influence  to 
the  central  government  which  the  latter  forbids.     When  a  number 
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of  confederate  states  unite  to  form  a  single  nation,  the  same  causes 
operate  in  an  opposite  direction.  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  France 
were  to  become  a  confederate  republic  like  that  of  the  United 
States,  the  government  would  at  first  display  more  energy  than 
that  of  the  Union ;  and  if  the  Union  were  to  alter  its  constitution 
to  a  monarchy  like  that  of  France,  I  think  that  the  American  gov- 
ernment would  be  a  long  time  in  acquiring  the  force  which  now 
rules  the  latter  nation.  When  the  national  existence  of  the  Anglo- 
Americans  began,  their  provincial  existence  wa»  already  of  long 
standing ;  necessary  relations  were  established  between  the  town- 
ships and  the  individual  citizens  of  the  same  states ;  and  they  were 
accustomed  to  consider  some  objects  as  common  to  them  all,  and 
to  conduct  other  affairs  as  exclusively  relating  to  their  own  special 
interests. 

The  Union  is  a  vast  body,  which  presents  no  definite  object  to 
patriotic  feeling.  The  forms  and  limits  of  the  state  are  distinct 
and  circumscribed ;  since  it  represents  a  certain  number  of  objects 
which  are  familiar  to  the  citizens  and  beloved  by  all.  It  is  identi- 
fied with  the  very  soil,  with  the  right  of  property  and  the  domestic 
affections,  with  the  recollections  of  the  past,  the  labours  of  the 
present,  and  the  hopes  of  the  future.  Patriotism,  then,  which  is  fre- 
quently a  mere  extension  of  individual  egotism,  is  still  directed  to 
the  state,  and  is  not  excited  by  the  Union.  Thus  the  tendency  of 
the  interests,  the  habits,  and  the  feelings  of  the  people  is  to  centre 
political  activity  in  the  states,  in  preference  to  the  Union. 

It  is  easy  to  estimate  the  different  forces  of  the  two  governments, 
by  remarking  the  manner  in  which  they  fiilfil  their  respective  func- 
tions. Whenever  the  government  of  a  state  has  occasion  to  address 
an  individual  or  an  assembly  of  individuals,  its  language  is  clear 
and  imperative ;  and  such  is  also  the  tone  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment in  its  intercourse  with  individuals ;  but  no  sooner  has  it  any- 
thing to  do  with  a  state,  than  it  begins  to  parley,  to  explain  its 
motives  and  to  justify  its  conduct,  to  argue,  to  advise,  and  in  short, 
anything  but  to  command.  If  doubts  are  raised  as  to  the  limits  of 
the  constitutional  powers  of  each  government,  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment prefers  its  claims  with  boldness,  and  takes  prompt  and 
energetic  steps  to  support  it.  In  the  meanwhile  the  government  of 
the  Union  reasons,  it  appeals  to  the  interests,  to  the  good  sense,  to 
the  glory  of  the  nation ;  it  temporizes,  it  negotiates,  and  does  not 
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■i.  until  it  is  reduced  to  tbe  last  extrani^.     Al  fiat  - 
t  readily  be  imagined  that  it  is  the  proviada)  govcra-  - 
is  armed  with  the  authority  of  the  nation,  ami  ttiat 
resents  a  single  state. 

il  government  is,  therefore,  notwithstanding  the  pw- 
:hose  uho  Ibunded  it,  naturally  so  wvak,  that  it  mcin: 
quires  the  tree  coDsent  of  the  governed  to  enable  tt  to 
i  easy  to  perceive  that  its  object  is  to  enable  the  slatM 
ith  .facility  their  determination  of  remaining  united; 
;  as  this  preliminary  consideration  exists,  its  autfaorily 
perate,  ami  etTective.  The  constitution  fits  the  govern- 
rol  iiiiJiviiiuaU,  and  easily  to  surmount  such  oU 
be  inclined  to  offer,  but  it  wbs  by  no  me 
to  the  po:^Mble  separation  of  one  or  more  of  1] 


^reignty  ul'  tlie  Union  were  to  engage  in  a  straggle  with 
iCates  at  the  present  day,  its  defeat  may  be  confidently 
nd  it  is  not  probable  that  such  a  struggle  would  be 
leriaken.  As  often  as  steady  resistance  is  olTercd  tP 
;overnmtnt.  It  will  be  found  to  yield.  Experieooe  has 
rn  that  whenever  a  state  has  demanded  anytbiiig  wilk 
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However  strong  a  govemmoit  may  be,  it  cannot  easily  escape 
from  the  consequences  of  a  principle  which  it  has  once  admitted  as 
the  foundation  of  its  constitution.    The  Union  was  formed  by  the 
voluntary  agreement  of  the  states ;  and,  in  uniting  together,  they 
have  not  forfeited  their  nationality,  nor  have  they  been  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  one  and  the  same  peopled  If  one  of  the  states  chose 
to  withdraw  its  name  from  the  compact,  it  would  be  difficult  to     ,  . 
disprove  its  right  of  doing  so ;  and  the  federal  government  would 
have  no  means  of  maintaining  its  claims  directly;  either  by  force  or    .    \*^ 
by  right.^  In  order  to  enable  the  federal  government  easily  to  con-  3"^  r  C 
quer  the  resistance  which  may  be  offered  to  it  by  any  one  of  its./^/t/V 
subjects,  it  would  be  necessary  that  one  or  more  of  them  should  be  ;, 
especially  interested  in  the  existence  of  the  Union,  as  has  frequent-    '^   / 
ly  been  the  case  in  the  history  of  confederations.  , 

If  it  be  supposed  that  among  the  states  which  are  united  by  the  . 
federal  tie,  there  are  some  which  exclusively  enjoy  the  principal 
advantages  of  union,  or  whose  prosperity  depends  on  the  duration 
of  that  union,  it  is  unquestionable  that  they  will  always  be  ready 
to  support  the  central  government  in  enforcing  the  obedience  of 
the  others.  But  the  government  would  then  be  exerting  a  force 
not  derived  from  itself,  but  from  a  principle  contrary  to  its  nature. 
States  form  confederations  in  order  to  derive  equal  advantages  from  '^ 
their  union  ;  and  in  the  case  just  alluded  to,  the  federal  govern-  i 

ment  would  derive  its  power  from  the  unequal  distribution  of  those  ^ 

benefits  among  the  states.  ^ 

If  one  of  the  confederate  states  have  acquired  a  preponderance 
sufficiently  great  to  enable  it  to  take  exclusive  possession  of  the 
central  authority,  it  will  consider  the  other  states  as  subject  prov- 
inces, and  it  will  cause  its  own  supremacy  to  be  respected  under 
the  borrowed  name  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  Union.  Great  things 
may  then  be  done  in  the  name  of  the  federal  government,  but  in 
reality  that  government  will  have  ceased  to  exist.*  In  both  these 
cases,  the  power  which  acts  in  the  name  of  the  confederation  be- 
comes stronger,  the  more  it  abandons  the  natural  state  and  the  , 
acknowledged  principles  of  confederations.                                            ^  / 

In  America  the  existing  Union  is  advantageous  to  all  the  states,  JmO^  "^ 

*  Thus  the  province  of  Holland  in  the  republic  of  the  Low  Countries,  and  the  em-     L^t/i^ 
peror  in  the  Germanic  Confederation,  have  sometimes  put  themselres  in  the  place  of  f 
Che  Union,  and  have  employed  the  federal  authority  to  their  own  advantage. 


,  one  ol  "bW; .  ^        ,__ 
„ho»,<tay        ^il    On  I 

»n  become  I7^f:^i,l1»..."."' 


produced  by  ilie  Irp^islation  with  it   rerjuired.     There  were  defects  in  tlu? 

laws  rei::iil;»riii:j:  tlie  manner  of  (jrinLj:in2'  tVorii  the  stair  (Murts  into  thi>se 
of  the  United  States,  a  cause  involvini;  the  eonsiiiuiionality  of  acts  of  con- 
gress or  of  the  states,  through  which  the  federal  authority  might  be  eva- 
ded. Those  defects  were  remedied  by  the  legislation  referred  to;  and  it 
is  now  more  emphatically  and  universally  true,  than  when  the  author 
wrote,  that  the  acts  of  the  general  government  operate  through  the  judici- 
ary, upon  individual  citizens,  and  not  upon  the  states. — Americah  Edilor.] 

Among  the  various  reasons  which  tend  to  render  the  existing 
Union  useful  to  the  Americans,  two  principal  causes  are  peculiarly 
evident  to  the  observer.     Although  the  Americans  are,  as  it  were, 
alone  upon  their  continent,  their  commerce  makes  them  the  neigh- 
botirs  of  all  the  nations  with  which  they  trade.     Notwithstanding 
their  apparent  isolation,  the  Americans  require  a  certain  degree  of 
strength,  which  they  cannot  retain  otherwise  than  by  remaining 
united  to  each  other.     If  the  states  were  to  split,  they  would  not 
only  diminish  the  strength  which   they  are  now  able  to  display 
toward  foreign  nations,  but  they  would  soon  create  foreign  powers 
Xipon   their  own   territory.      A   system  of  inland  custom-houses 
^vrould   then  be   established ;  the   valleys   would   be    divided  by 
imaginary  boundary  lines ;  the  courses  of  the  rivers  would  be  con- 
ned by  territorial  distinctions ;  and  a  multitude  of  hinderances 
"would  prevent  the  Americans  from  exploring  the  whole  of  that 
vast  continent  which  Providence  has  allotted  to  them  for  a  domin- 
ion.    At  present  they  have  no  invasion  to  fear,  and  consequently 
no  standing  armies  to  maintain,  no  taxes  to  levy.     If  the  Union 
were  dissolved,  all  these  burdensome  measures  might  ere  long  be 
required.     The  Americans  are  then  very  powerfully  interested  in 
the  maintenance  of  their  Union.  /  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  discover  any  sort  of  material  interest  which  might  at 
present  tempt  a  portion  of  the  Union  to  separate  from  the  other 
states. 

When  we  cast  our  eyes  upon  the  map  of  the  United  States,  we  per- 
ceive the  chain  of  the  Allegany  mountains,  running  from  the  north- 
east to  the  southwest,  and  crossing  nearly  on^  thousand  miles  of 
country ;  and  we  are  led  to  imagine  that  the  design  of  Providence 
was  to  raise,  between  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  coasts 
of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  one  of  those  natural  barriers  which  break 
the  mutual  intercourse  of  men,  and  form  the  necessary  limits  of 
different  states.    But  the  average  height  of  the  Alleganies  does 
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not  exceed  2,500  feet ;  thdr  greatest  elevation  is  not  above  4,000 
feet ;  their  rounded  summits,  and  the  spacious  valleys,  which  they 
conceal  within  their  passes,  are  of  easy  access  from  several  sides. 
Beside  which,  the  principal  rivers  that  fall  into  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
the  Hudson,  the  Susquehannah,  and  the  Potomac,  take  their  rise 
beyond  the  Alleganies,  in  an  open  district,  which  borders  upon  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi.  These  streams  quit  this  tract  of  country,* 
make  their  way  through  the  barrier  which  would  seem  to  turn 
them  westward,  and  as  they  wind  through  the  mountains,  they 
open  an  easy  and  natural  passage  to  man. 

No  natural  barrier  exists  in  the  regions  which  are  now  inhabited 
by  the  Anglo-Americans ;  the  Alleganies  are  so  far  from  serving 
as  a  boundary  to  separate  nations,  that  they  do  not  even  serve  as 
a  frontier  to  the  states.  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia, 
comprise  them  within  their  borders,  and  extend  as  much  to  the 
west  as  to  the  east  of  the  line. 

The  territory  now  occupied  by  the  twenty-four  states  of  the 
Union,  and  the  three  great  districts  which  have  not  yet  acquired 
the  rank  of  states,  although  they  already  contain  inhabitants, 
covers  a  surface  of  1,002,600  square  railes,t  which  is  about  equal 
to  five  times  the  extent  of  France.  Within  these  limits  tlie  quali- 
ties of  the  soil,  the  temperature,  and  the  produce  of  the  country, 
are  extremely  various.  The  vast  extent  of  territory  occupied  by 
the  Anglo-American  republics  has  given  rise  to  doubts  as  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  Union.  Here  a  distinction  must  be  made ;  con- 
trary interests  sometimes  arise  in  the  different  provinces  of  a  vast 
empire,  which  often  terminate  in  open  dissensions ;  and  the  extent 
of  the  country  is  then  most  prejudicial  to  the  power  of  the  state. 
But  if  the  inhabitants  of  these  vast  regions  are  not  divided  by  con- 
trary interests,  the  extent  of  the  territory  may  be  favourable  to 
their  prosperity  ;  for  the  unity  of  the  government  promotes  the  in- 

♦  See  Darby's  View  of  the  United  States,  pp.  64,  79. 

t  See  Darby's  View  of  the  United  States,  p.  435.  [In  Carey  &  Lea's  Geography 
of  America,  the  United'States  are  said  to  form  an  area  of  2,076,400  square  miles. — 
Translator's  NoU.^ 

[The  discrepance  between  Darby's  estimate  of  the  area  of  the  United  States  given 
by  the  author,  and  that  stated  by  the  translator,  is  not  easily  accounted  for.  In  Brad- 
ford's comprehensive  Atlas,  a  work  generally  of  great  accuracy,  it  is  said  that  ''as 
claimed  by  this  country,  the  territory  of  the  United  States  extends  from  25^  to  54^ 
north  latitude,  and  from  67^49'  to  125°  west  longitude,  over  an  area  of  about  2,200,000 
square  miles." — American  Editor,'] 
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terchange  of  the  different  productions  of  the  soil,  and  increases 
their  value  by  facilitating  their  consumption. 

It  is  indeed  easy  to  discover  different  interests  in  the  (fifferent 
parts  of  the  Union^  but  I  am  unacquainted  with  any  which  are  hos- 
tile to  each  other.  The  southern  states  are  almost  exclusively 
agricultural :  the  northern  states  are  more  peculiarly  commercial 
and  manufacturing :  the  states  of  the  west  are  at  the  same  time 
agricultural  and  manufacturing.  In  the  south  the  crops  consist  of 
tobacco,  of  rice^  of  cotton^  and  of  sugar ;  in  the  north  and  the 
west,  of  wheat  and  maize :  these  are  different  sources  of  wealth  ; 
but  union  is  the  means  by  which  these  sources  are  opened  to  all, 
and  rendered  equally  advantageous  to  the  several  districts. 

The  north,  which  ships  the  produce  of  the  Anglo-Americans  to 
all  parts  of  the  world,  and  brings  back  the  produce  of  the  globe  to 
the  Union,  is  evidently  interested  in  maintaining  the  confederation 
in  its  present  condition,  in  order  that  the  number  of  American  pro- 
ducers and  consumers  may  remain  as  large  as  possible.  The  north  is 
the  most  natural  agent  of  communication  between  the  south  and  the 
west  of  the  Union  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  rest  of  the  world  upon 
the  other ;  the  north  is  therefore  interested  in  the  union  and  prosperity 
of  the  south  and  the  west,  in  order  that  they  may  continue  to  fur- 
nish raw  materials  for  its  manufactures,  and  cargoes  for  its  shipping. 

The  south  and  the  west,  on  their  side,  are  still  more  directly  in- 
terested in  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
nortL  The  produce  of  the  south  is  for  the  most  part  exported  be* 
yond  seas ;  the  south  and  the  west  consequently  stand  in  need 
of  the  commercial  resources  of  the  north.  They  are  likewise  in- 
terested in  the  maintenance  of  a  powerful  fleet  by  the  Union,  to 
protect  them  efficaciously.  The  south  and  the  west  have  no  ves- 
sels, but  they  cannot  refuse  a  willing  subsidy  to  defray  the  expenses 
of.  the  navy ;  for  if  the  fleets  of  Europe  were  to  blockade  the 
ports  of  the  south  and  the  delta  of  the  Missisappi,what  would  be- 
come of  the  rice  of  the  Carolinas,  the  tobacco  of  Virginia,  and  the 
sugar  and  cotton  which  grow  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  ? 
Every  portion  of  the  federal  budget  does  therefore  contribute  to  the 
maintenance  of  material  interests  which  are  common  to  all  the  con- 
federate states. 

Independently  of  this  commercial  utility,  the  south  and  the  west 
of  the  Union  derive  great  political  advantages  from  their  connexion 
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with  the  north.  The  south  contains  an  eoonnous  slave  population ; 
a  population  which  is  aheady  alarming,  and  still  more  formidable 
for  the  future.  The  states  of  the  west  lie  in  the  remoter  parts  of  a 
single  valley ;  and  all  the  rivers  which  intersect  their  territory  rise 
in  the  Rocky  mountains  or  in  the  Alleganies,  and  fall  into  the 
Mississippi,  which  bears  them  onward  to  the  gulf  uf  Mexico.  The 
western  slates  are  consequently  entirely  cut  off,  by  their  portion, 
from  the  traditions  of  Europe  and  the  civilization  of  the  Old  World. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  south,  then,  are  induced  to  support  the 
Union  in  order  to  avail  themselves  of  its  protection  against  the 
blacks ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  west,  in  order  not  to  be  excluded 
from  a  free  communication  with  the  rest  of  the  globe,  and  shut  up 
in  the  wilds  of  central  America.  Tlie  north  cannot  but  defflre  the 
maintenance  of  the  Union,  in  order  to  remain,  as  it  now  is,  the 
connecting  link  between  that  vast  body  and  the  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

The  temporal  interests  of  all  the  several  parts  of  the  Union  are, 
then,  intimately  connected ;  and  the  same  assertion  holds  true  re- 
specting those  opinions  and  sentiments  which  may  be  termed  the 
immaterial  interests  of  men. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  talk  a  great  deal  of  their 
attachment  to  their  country ;  but  I  confess  that  I  do  not  rely  upon 
that  calculating  patriotism  which  is  founded  upon  interest,  and 
which  a  change  in  the  interests  at  stake  may  obliterate.  Nor  do  I 
attach  much  imporlance  to  the  language  of  the  Americans,  when 
they  manifest,  in  their  daily  conversation,  the  intention  of  maintain- 
ing the  federal  system  adopted  by  their  forefathers.  A  government 
retains  its  sway  over  a  great  number  of  citizens,  far  less  by  the 
voluntary  and  rational  consent  of  the  multitude,  than  by  that  in- 
stinctive and,  to  a  certain  extent,  involuntary  agreement,  which 
results  from  similarity  of  feelings  and  resemblances  of  opinion.  I 
will  never  admit  that  men  constilute  a  social  body,  simply  because 
they  obey  the  same  head  and  the  same  laws.  Society  can  only 
exist  when  a  great  number  of  men  consider  a  great  number  of 
things  in  the  same  point  of  view ;  when  they  hold  the  same  opin- 
ions upon  many  subjects,  and  when  the  same  occurrences  suggest 
the  same  thoughts  and  impressions  to  their  minds. 

The  observer  who  examines  the  present  condition  of  the  United 
States  upon  this  principle,  will  readily  discover,  that  although  the 
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citizens  are  divided  into  twenty-four  distinct  sovereignties,  tbey 
nevertheless  constitute  a  single  people ;  and  he  may  perhaps  be  led 
to  think  that  the  state  of  the  Anglo-American  Union  is  more  truly 
a  state  of  society,  than  that  of  certain  nations  of  Europe  which  live 
under  the  same  legislation  and  the  same  prince. 

Although  the  Anglo-Americans  have  several  religious  sects,  they 
all  regard  religion  in  the  same  manner.  They  are  not  always 
agreed  upon  the  measures  which  are  most  conducive  to  good  gov- 
ernment, and  they  vary  upon  some  of  the  forms  of  government 
which  it  is  expedient  to  adopt ;  but  they  are  unanimous  upon  the 
general  principles  which  ought  to  rule  human  society.  From  Maine 
to  the  Floridas,  and  from  the  Missouri  to  the  Atlantic  ocean,  the 
people  is  held  to  be  the  legitimate  source  of  all  power.  The  same 
notions  are  entertained  respecting  liberty  and  equality,  the  liberty 
of  the  press,  the  right  of  association,  the  jury,  and  the  responsibility 
of  the  agents  of  government. 

If  we  turn  from  their  political  and  religious  opinions  to  the  moral 
and  philosophical  principles  which  regulate  the  daily  actions  of 
life,  and  govern  their  conduct,  we  shall  still  find  the  same  uniform- 
ity. The  Anglo-Americans*  acknowledge  the  absolute  moral  au- 
thority of  the  reason  of  the  community,  as  they  acknowledge  the 
pohtical  authority  of  the  mass  of  citizens ;  and  they  hold  that  public 
opinion  is  the  surest  arbiter  of  what  is  lawful  or  forbidden,  true  or 
false.  The  majority  of  them  believe  that  a  man  will  be  led  to  do 
what  is  just  and  good  by  following  his  own  interests,  rightly  under- 
stood. They  hold  that  every  man  is  born  in  possession  of  the  right 
of  self-government,  and  that  no  one  has  the  right  of  constraining 
his  fellow-^creatures  to  be  happy.  They  have  all  a  lively  faith  in 
the  perfectibility  of  man ;  they  are  of  opinion  that  the  effects  of  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge  must  necessarily  be  advantageous,  and  the 
consequences  of  ignorance  fatal ;  they  all  consider  societ}'  as  a 
body  in  a  state  of  improvement,  humanity  as  a  changing  scene,  in 
which  nothing  is,  or  ought  to  be,  permanent ;  and  they  admit  that 
what  appears  to  them  to  be  good  to-day  may  be  superseded  by  some- 
thing better  to-morrow.  I  do  not  give  all  these  opinions  as  true, 
but  I  quote  them  as  characteristic  of  the  Americans. 

♦  It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  observe  that  by  the  expression  Anf^lo-Ameri- 
carUy  I  only  mean  to  designate  the  great  majority  of  the  nation ;  for  a  certain  number 
of  isolated  individuals  are  of  coarse  to  bo  met  with  holding  very  diiferent  opinions. 

Ll  2  r>4 
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-Americans  are  not  only  united  togctlier  hy 
oiis,  but  they  are  separated  from  all  other  natioos 
litig  of  pride.  For  ihe  last  fifty  ye»n  no  pains  hare 
)  convince  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  Stales  Unit 
e  tiie  only  religious,  enlighleoed,  and  free  peoptb 
,•  that,  for  'he  present,  their  own  democratic  iastitB- 
wliile  those  of  other  countries  fail ;  hence  ihey  coiK 
weening  opinion  of  their  superiority,  and  Ihpy  are  ml 
rom  believing  themselves  to  belong  to  a  distinct  noe 

■s  whii?h  threaten  Ihe  American  Union  ilo  not  originale 
y  of  interests  or  of  opinions  ;  but  in  the  vaHona  cbar- 
ssions  ot  the  Americans.  The  men  who  inhatnt  the 
of  the  United  States  are  almost  all  itic  issue  of  ■ 
c ;  but  the  eifects  of  the  climate,  and  more  especially 
ive  grailunlly  introduced  rerj-  striking  difTerenccs  bfr- 
rilish  stitler  of  the  southern  states,  and  the  Brilidi 
north.  In  Europe  it  is  generally  believed  that  siairery 
the  interests  of  one  part  of  the  Union  coDtrary  to  ihoM 
.rt :  but  1  liy  no  means  remarked  this  to  be  the  case; 
ot  creattil  interests  in  the  south  contruy  to  thoae  of' 


Tisnally  obliged  to  provide  for  his  own  wants.  No  s(  oner  does  he 
enter  the  world  than  the  idea  of  necessity  assails  him  on  every  side: 
he  soon  learns  to  know  exactly  the  natural  limit  of  his  authority; 
he  never  expects  to  subdue  those  who  withstand  him,  by  force ; 
and  he  knows  that  the  surest  means  of  obtaining  the  support  of  his 
fellow-creatures,  is  to  win  their  favour.  He  therefore  becomes 
patient,  reflecting,  tolerant,  slow  to  act,  and  peraevering  in  his 
designs. 

In  the  southern  states  the  more  immediate  wants  of  life  are 
always  supplied ;  the  inhabitants  of  those  parts  are  not  busied  in 
the  material  cares  of  hfe,  which  are  always  provided  for  by  others ; 
and  their  imagination  is  diverted  to  more  captivating  and  less 
definite  objects.  The  American  of  the  south  is  fond  of  grandeur, 
luxury,  and  renown,  of  gayety,  of  pleasure,  and  above  all  of  idleness ; 
nothing  obliges  him  to  exert  himself  in  order  to  subsist ;  and  as  he 
has  no  necessary  occupations,  he  gives  way  to  indolence,  and  does 
not  even  attempt  what  would  be  useful. 

But  the  equality  of  fortunes,  and  the  absence  of  slavery  in  the 
north,  plunge  the  inhabitants  in  those  same  cares  of  daily  hfe  which 
are  disdained  by  the  white  population  of  the  south.  They  are 
taught  from  infancy  to  combat  want ;  and  to  place  comfort  above 
all  the  pleasures  of  the  intellect  or  the  heart.  The  imagination  is 
extinguished  by  the  trivial  details  of  life ;  and  the  ideas  become 
less  numerous  and  less  general,  but  far  more  practical  and  more 
precise.  As  prosperity  is  the  sole  aim  of  exertion,  it  is  excellently 
well  attained;  nature  and  mankind  are  turned  to  the  best  pecuniary 
advantage ;  and  society  is  dexterously  made  to  contribute  to  the 
welfare  of  each  of  its 'members,  while  individual  egotism  is  the 
source  of  general  happiness. 

The  citizen  of  the  north  has  not  only  experience,  but  knowledge : 
nevertheless  he  sets  but  httle  value  upon  the  pleasures  of  knowledge; 
he  esteems  it  s^s  the  means  of  obtaining  a  certain  end,  and  he  is  only 
anxious  to  seize  its  more  lucrative  apphcations.  The  citizen  of  the 
south  is  more  given  to  act  upon  impulse ;  he  is  more  clever,  more 
frank,  more  generous,  more  intellectual,  and  more  brilliant.  The 
former,  with  a  greater  degree  of  activity,  of  common  sense,  of  in- 
formation, and  of  general  aptitude,  has  the  characteristic  good  and  evil 
qualities  of  the  middle  classes.  The  latter  has  the  tastes,  the  preju- 
dices, the  weaknesses,  and  the  magnanimity  of  all  aristocracies. 


-M>,»^ai,ca  wuicn  gave  tneir 
1790  were  thirteen  in  number ; 
four  members.     The  populati( 
millions  in  1790,   bad  more  1 
y^jars;   and   in    1830   it  amou 
Changes  of  such  magnitude  cam 

A  society  of  nations,  as  well 
its  principal  changes  of  duratioi 
their  individual  weakness,  and  t 
cans  who  quit  the  coasts  of  the 
western  wilderness,  are  adventu 
of  wealth,  and  frequently  men  e: 
they  were  bom.    When  they  arri^ 
to  each  other ;  and  they  have  ne 
the  force  of  example  to  check  tl 
laws  is  feeble  among  them  ;  that 
less.    The  settlers  who  are  con 
Mis^ippi  are,  then,  in  every  rei 
cans  who  inhabit  the  older  parts  ( 
already  exercise  a  great  influenc 
at  the  government  of  the  commoi 
to  govern  themselves.f 

The  greater  the  individual  wes 
parties,  the  greater  are  the  chanc 
for  their  safety  is  then  dependa 
1790,  the  most  nnnni/x.^o  «r  *i.  -  * 
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an  independent  people,  and  this  feeling  rendered  compliance,  with 
the  federal  authority  more  easy.  But  when  one  of  the  confederate 
states  reckons,  like  the  state  of  New  York,  two  millions  of  inhabi- 
tants, and  covers  an  extent  of  territory  equal  in  surface  to  a  quar- 
ter of  France,*  it  feels  its  own  strength  :  and  although  it  may  con- 
tinue to  support  the  Union  as  advantageous  to  its  prosperity,  it  no 
longer  regards  that  body  as  necessary  to  its  existence ;  and,  as  it 
continues  to  belong  to  the  federal  compact,  it  soon  aims  at  prepon- 
derance in  the  federal  assembhes.  The  probable  unanimity  of  the 
states  is  diminished  as  their  number  increases.  At  present  the  in- 
terests of  the  different  parts  of  the  Union  are  not  at  variance ;  but 
who  is  able  to  foresee  the  multifarious  changes  of  the  future,  in  a 
country  in  which  towns  are  founded  from  day  to  day,  and  states 
almost  from  year  to  year  1 

Since  the  first  settlement  of  the  British  colonies,  the  number  of 
inhabitants  has  about  doubled  every  twenty-two  years.  I  perceive 
no  causes  which  are  likely  to  check  this  progressive  increase  of  the 
Anglo-American  population  for  the  next  hundred  years ;  and  before 
that  space  of  time  has  elapsed,  I  believe  that  the  territories  and 
dependancies  of  the  United  States  will  be  covered  by  more  than  a 
hundred  millions  of  inhabitants,  and  divided  into  forty  states.f  I 
admit  that  these  hundred  millions  of  men  have  no  hostile  interests ; 
I  suppose  on  the  contrary,  that  they  are  all  equally  interested  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  Union ;  but  I  am  still  of  opinion,  that  where 
there  are  a  hundred  millions  of  men,  and  forty  distinct  nations  un- 
equally strong,  the  continuance  of  the  federal  government  can  only 

be  a  fortunate  accident. 

Whatever  faith  I  may  have  in  the  perfectibility  of  man,  until  hu- 


*  The  area  of  the  state  of  New  York  is  aboat  46,000  sqaare  miles.    See  Carey  k 

Lea's  American  6eograph3ri  p.  142. 
t  If  the  population  continues  to  double  every  twenty-two  years,  as  it  has  done  for 

the  last  two  hundred  years,  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  United  States  in  1853, 
will  be  twenty  millions  ;  in  1874,  forty-cii^ht  millions ;  and  in  1896,  ninety-six  millions. 
This  may  still  be  the  case  even  if  the  lands  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Rocky  mount- 
ains should  be  found  to  be  unfit  for  cultiration.  The  territory  which  is  already  occu- 
pied can  easily  contain  this  number  of  inhabitants.  One  hundred  millions  of  men  dis- 
aeminated  over  the  surface  of  the  twenty-four  states,  and  the  three  dependancies, 
which  constitute  the  Union,  would  give  only  762  inhabitants  to  the  square  league,  this 
would  be  far  below  the  mean  population  of  France,  which  is  1,063  to  the  square  league ; 
or  of  England,  which  is  1,457 ;  and  it  would  even  be  below  the  population  of  Switzer- 
land, for  that  country,  not  withstand  mg  its  lakes  and  mountains,  contains  783  inhabi- 
tants to  the  square  league.    (See  Maltebrun,  toI.  vi.,  p.  92.) 


position  of  its  internal  strength.    '. 
to  the  gulf  of  Mexico  extends  froi 
latitude,  a  distance  of  more  than  t 
flies.     The  frontier  of  the  United  ^ 
this  immense  line ;  sometimes  fal 
frequently  extending  far  beyond  i 
calculated  that  the  whites  advance 
seventeen  miles  along  the  whole  o 
deSy  such  as  an  unproductive  disti 
unexpectedly  encountered,  are  som 
cing  column  then  halts  for  a  while 
upon  themselves,  and  as  soon  as 
onward.    This  gradual  and  contini 
race  toward  the  Rocky  mountains,  I 
tial  event ;  it  is  like  a  deluge  of  m 
driven  onward  by  the  hand  of  God. 
Within  this  first  line  of  conquerii 
vast  states  founded.     In  1790  the 
pioneers  sprinkled  along  the  valleys 
present  day  these  valleys  contain  as 
found  in  the  whole  Union  in  1790. 
nearly  four  millions.!    The  city  oi 
1800,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  Uni 
which  have  taken  place,  that  it  now 
ties ;  and  the  delegates  of  the  most 
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All  the  states  are  borne  onward  at  the  same  time  in  the  path  of 
fortune,  but  of  course  they  do  not  all  increase  and  prosper  in  the 
same  proportion.  In  the  north  of  the  Union  detached  branches  of 
the  Allegany  chain,  extending  as  far  as  the  Atlantic  ocean,  form 
spacious  roads  and  ports,  which  are  constantly  accessible  to  vessels 
of  the  greatest  burden.  But  from  the  Potomac  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi,  the  coast  is  sandy  and  flat.  In  this  part  of  the  Union 
the  mouths  of  almost  all  the  rivers  are  obstructed ;  and  the  few 
harbours  which  exist  among  these  lagunes,  afford  much  shallower 
water  to  vessels,  and  much  fewer  commercial  advantages  than 
those  of  the  north. 

This  first  natural  cause  of  inferiority  is  united  to  another  cause 
proceeding  from  the  laws.  We  have  already  seen  that  slavery, 
which  is  abolished  in  the  north,  still  exists  in  the  south ;  and  I  have 
pointed  out  its  fatal  consequences  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  planter 
himself. 

The  north  is  therefore  superior  to  the  south  both  in  commerce* 
and  manufacture ;  the  natural  consequence  of  which  is  the  more 
rapid  increase  of  population  and  of  wealth  within  its  borders.  The 
states  situate  upon  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  ocean  are  already 
half-peopled.  Most  of  the  land  is  held  by  an  owner ;  and  these 
districts  cannot  therefore  receive  so  many  emigrants  as  the  western 
states,  where  a  boundless  field  is  still  open  to  their  exertions.    The 


*  The  following  statements  will  suffice  to  show  the  difference  which  exists  betireen 
the  commerce  of  the  south  and  that  of  the  north : — 

In  1829,  the  tunnage  of  all  the  merchant-vessels  belonging  to  Virginia,  the  two  Car- 
olinas,  and  Georgia  (the  four  great  southern  states),  amounted  to  only  6,243  tons. 
In  the  same  yeor  the  tunnage  of  the  vessels  of  the  state  of  Massachusetts  alone 
amounted  to  17,332  tuns.  (See  Legislative  Documents,  21st  congress,  2d  session, 
No.  140,  p.  244.)  Thus  the  state  of  Massachusetts  has  three  timet  as  much  shippmg 
as  the  four  abovementioned  states.  Nevertheless  the  area  of  the  state  of  Massachu- 
setts is  only  7,335  square  miles,  and  its  population  amounts  to  610,014  inhabitanu  ; 
while  the  area  of  the  four  other  states  I  have  quoted  is  210,000  square  miles,  and  their 
population  3,047,767.  Thus  the  area  of  the  state  of  Massachusetts  forms  only  one 
thirtieth  part  of  the  area  of  the  four  states  ;  and  its  population  is  five  times  smaller 
than  theirs.  (See  Darby's  View  of  the  United  States.)  Slavery  is  prejudicial  to  the 
commercial  prosperity  of  the  south  in  several  different  ways ;  by  diminishing  the 
apirit  of  enterprise  among  the  whites,  and  by  preventing  them  from  meeting  with  as 
numerous  a  class  of  sailors  as  they  require.  Sailors  arc  usually  taken  from  the  lowest 
ranks  of  the  population.  But  in  the  southern  states  these  lowest  ranks  are  composed 
of  slaves,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  employ  them  at  sea.  They  are  unable  to  serve 
as  well  as  a  white  crew,  and  apprehensions  would  always  be  entertained  of  their  mu- 
tinying in  the  middle  of  the  ocean,  or  of  their  escaping  in  the  foreign  countries  at 
which  they  might  touch. 
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valley  of  the  Mississippi  is  far  more  fertile  than  the  coast  of  the 
Atlantic  ocean.  This  reason,  added  to  all  the  others,  contributes 
to  drive  the  Europeans  westward  —  a  fact  which  may  be  rigorously 
demonstrated  by  figures.  It  is  found  that  the  sum  total  of  the 
population  of  all  the  United  States  has  about  tripled  in  the  course 
of  forty  years.  But  in  the  recent  states  adjacent  to  the  Mississippi, 
the  population  has  increased  thirty-one  fold  within  the  same  space 
of  time.* 

The  relative  position  of  the  central  federal  power  is  continually 
displaced.  Forty  years  ago  the  majority  of  the  citizens  of  the  Union 
was  established  upon  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic,  in  the  environs  of 
the  spot  upon  which  Washington  now  stands ;  but  the  great  body 
of  the  people  is  now  advancing  inland  and  to  the  north,  so  that  in 
twenty  years  the  majority  will  unquestionably  be  on  the  western 
side  of  the  Alleganies.  If  the  Union  goes  on  to  subsist,  the  basin 
of  the  Mississippi  is  evidently  marked  out,  by  its  fertility  and  its 
extent,  as  the  future  centre  of  the  federal  government  In  thirty 
or  forty  years,  that  tract  of  country  will  have  assumed  the  rank 
which  naturally  belongs  to  it.  It  is  easy  to  calculate  that  its  popu- 
lation, compared  to  that  of  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic,  "will  be,  in 
round  numbers,  as  40  to  11.  In  a  few  years  the  states  which 
founded  the  Union  will  lose  the  direction  of  its  policy,  and  the 
population  of  the  valleys  of  the  Mississippi  will  preponderate  in 
the  federal  assemblies. 

This  constant  gravitation  of  the  federal  power  and  influence 
toward  the  northwest,  is  shown  every  ten  years,  when  a  general 
census  of  the  population  is  made,  and  the  number  of  delegates 
which  each  state  sends  to  congress  is  settled  afresh.f  In  1790 
Virginia  had  nineteen  representatives  in  congress.  This  number 
continued  to  increase  until  the  year  1813,  when  it  reached  to 
twenty-three :  from  that  time  it  began  to  decrease,  and  in  1833, 
Virginia  elected  only  twenty-one  representatives.J  During  the  same 

•  Darby's  view  of  the  United  States,  p.  444. 

f  It  may  be  seen  that  in  the  course  of  the  last  ten  years  (1820-'30)  the  population 
of  one  district,  as  for  instance,  the  state  of  Delaware,  has  increased  in  the  proportion 
of  5  per  cent. ;  while  that  of  another,  as  the  territory  of  Michigan,  has  increased  2nO 
per  cent.  Thus  the  population  of  Virginia  hns  augmented  13  prr  cent.,  an-i  that  of 
the  border  state  of  Ohio  61  per  cent...  in  the  same  space  of  time.  The  general  table 
of  these  changes,  which  is  given  in  the  National  Calendar,  displays  a  striking  picture 
of  the  unequal  fortunes  of  the  different  states. 

t  It  has  just  been  said  that  in  the  course  of  the  last  term  the  population  of  Virgmki 
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period  the  state  of  New  York  advanced  in  the  contrary  direction  > 
in  1790,  it  had  ten  representatives  in  congress;  in  1813,  twenty- 
seven  ;  in  1823,  thirty-four ;  and  in  1833,  forty.  The  state  of  Ohio 
had  only  one  representative  in  1803,  and  in  1833,  it  had  already 
nineteen. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  durable  union  of  a  people  which  is 
rich  and  strong,  with  one  which  is  poor  and  weak,  even  if  it  were 
proved  that  the  strength  and  wealth  of  the  one  are  not  the 
causes  of  the  weakness  and  poverty  of  the  other.  But  union  is  still 
more  difficult  to  maintain  at  a  time  at  which  one  party  is  losing 
strength,  and  the  other  is  gaining  it.  This  rapid  and  disproportionate 
increase  of  certain  states  threatens  the  independence  of  the  others. 
New  York  might,  perhaps,  succeed  with  its  two  millions  of  inhab- 
itants and  its  forty  representatives,  in  dictating  to  the  other  states 
in  congress.  But  even  if  the  more  powerful  states  make  no  attempt 
to  bear  down  the  lesser  ones,  the  danger  still  exists ;  for  there  is 
almost  as  much  in  the  possibility  of  the  act  as  in  the  act  itself.  The 
weak  generally  mistrust  the  justice  arid  the  reason  of  the  strong. 
The  states  which  increase  less  rapidly  than  the  others,  look  upon 
those  which  are  more  favoured  by  fortune,  with  envy  and  suspi- 
cion. Hence  arise  the  deep-seated  uneasiness  and  ill-defined  agita- 
tion which  are^bservable  in  the  south,  and  which  form  so  striking 
a  contrast  to  the  confidence  and  prosperity  which  are  common  to 
other  parts  of  the  Union.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  hostile 
measures  taken  by  the  southern  pronnces  upon  a  recent  occasion, 

has  increased  13  per  cent. ;  and  it  is  necessary  to  explain  bow  the  number  of  repre- 
sentatives of  a  state  may  decrease,  when  the  population  of  that  state,  far  from  dimin- 
ishing, is  actually  upon  the  increase.  I  take  the  state  of  Virginia,  to  which  I  have 
already  alluded,  as  my  term  of  comparison.  The  number  of  representatives  of  Vir- 
ginia in  1823  was  proportionate  to  the  total  number  of  the  representatives  of  the  Unios, 
and  to  the  relation  which  its  population  bore  to  that  of  the  whole  Union  j  in  1833, 
the  number  of  representatives  of  Virginia  was  likewise  proportionate  to  the  total 
number  of  the  representatives  of  the  Union,  and  to  the  relation  which  its  population, 
augmented  in  the  course  of  ten  years,  bore  to  the  augmented  population  of  the  Union 
in  the  same  space  of  time.  The  new  number  of  Virginian  representatives  will  then 
be  to  the  old  number,  on  the  one  hand,  as  the  new  number  of  all  the  representatives 
if  to  the  old  number ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  augmentation  of  the  population 
of  Virginia  is  to  that  of  the  whole  population  of  the  country.  Thus,  if  the  increase 
of  the  population  of  the  lesser  country  be  to  that  of  the  greater  in  an  exact  inverse 
ratio  of  the  proportion  between  the  new  and  the  old  numbers  of  all  the  representatives, 
the  number  of  the  representatives  of  Virginia  will  remain  stationary  j  and  if  the  in- 
crease of  the  Virginian  population  be  to  that  of  the  whole  Union  in  a  feebler  ratio  than 
the  new  number  of  representatives  of  the  Union  to  the  old  nnmber,  the  number  of  the 
representatives  of  Virginia  must  decrease. 
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are  attributable  to  no  other  cause.  The  inhabitants  of  the  southern 
states  are,  of  all  the  Americans,  those  ^ho  are  most  interested  io 
the  maintenance  of  the  Union ;  they  would  assuredly  suffer  most 
from  being  left  to  themselves ;  and  yet  they  are  the  only  citizats 
who  threaten  to  break  the  tie  of  confederation.  But  it  is  easy  to 
perceive  that  the  south,  which  has  given  four  presidents,  Washing- 
ton, Jefferson,  Madison,  and  Monroe,  to  the  Union ;  which  perceives 
that  it  is  losing  its  federal  influence,  and  that  the  number  of  its 
representatives  in  congress  is  diminishing  from  year  to  year,  while 
those  of  the  northern  and  western  states  are  increasing ;  the  south, 
which  is  peopled  with  ardent  and  irascible  beings,  is  becoming 
more  and  more  irritated  and  alarmed.  The  citizens  reflect  upon 
their  present  position  and  remember  their  past  influence,  with  the 
melancholy  uneasiness  of  men  who  suspect  oppression  :  if  they  dis- 
cover a  law  of  the  Union  which  is  not  unequivocally  favourable  to 
their  interests,  they  protest  against  it  as  an  abuse  of  force;  and  if 
their  ardent  remonstrances  are  not  listened  to,  they  threaten  to  quit 
an  association  which  load^  them  with  burdens  while  it  deprives 
them  of  their  due  profits.  "  The  tariff,"  said  the  inhabitants  of 
Carolina  in  1832,  "  enriches  the  north,  and  ruins  the  south  ;  for  if 
this  were  not  the  case,  to  what  can  we  attribute  the  continually  in- 
creasing power  and  wealth  of  the  north,  with  its  inclement  skies 
and  arid  soil ;  while  the  south,  which  may  be  styl^  ihe  garden  of 
America,  is  rapidly  declining."* 

If  the  changes  which  I  have  described  were  gradual,  so  that  each 
generation  at  least  might  have  time  to  disappear  with  the  order  of 
things  under  which  it  had  lived,  the  danger  would  be  less ;  but  the 
progress  of  society  in  America  is  precipitate,  and  almost  revolu- 
tionary. The  same  citizen  may  have  Hved  to  see  his  state  take  the 
lead  in  the  Union,  and  afterward  become  powerless  in  the  federal 
assemblies ;  and  an  Anglo-American  republic  has  been  known  to 
grow  as  rapidly  as  a  man,  passing  from  birth  and  infancy  to 
maturity  in  the  course  of  thirty  years.  It  must  not  be  imagined, 
however,  that  the  states  which  lose  their  preponderance,  also  lose 
their  population  or  their  riches ;  no  stop  is  put  to  their  prosperity, 
and  they  even  go  on  to  increase  more  rapidly  than  any  kingdom  in 

•  See  the  report  of  its  committee  to  the  conTeDtion,  which  proclaimed  the  nulhfica- 
tion  of  the  tariff  in  South  Carohna. 
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Europe.*  But  they  believe  themselves  to  be  empoverished  because 
their  wealth  does  not  augment  as  rapidly  as  that  of  their  neigh- 
bours ;  and  they  think  that  their  power  is  lost,  because  they  sud- 
denly come  into  collision  with  a  power  greater  than  their  own  :f 
Thus  they  are  more  hurt  in  their  feehngs  and  their  passions,  than 
in  their  interests.  But  this  is  amply  sufficient  to  endanger  the 
maintenance  of  the  union.  If  kings  and  peoples  had  only  had  their 
true  interests  in  view,  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  world,  the 
name  of  war  would  scarcely  be  known  among  mankind. 

Thus  the  prosperity  of  the  United  States  is  the  source  of  the  most 
serious  dangers  that  threaten  them,  since  it  tends  to  create  in  some 
of  the  confederate  states  that  over-excitement  which  accompanies 
a  rapid  increase  of  fortune;  and  to  awaken  in  others,  those  feelings 
of  envy,  mistrust,  and  regret,  which  usually  attend  upon  the  loss 
of  it.  The  Americans  contemplate  this  extraordinary  and  hasty 
progress  with  exultation ;  but  they  would  be  wiser  to  consider  it 
with  sorrow  and  alarm.  The  Americans  of  the  United  States  must 
inevitably  become  one  of  the  greatest  nations  in  the  world ;  their 
ofiset  will  cover  almost  the  whole  of  North  America  ;  the  conti- 
nent which  they  inhabit  is  their  dominion,  and  it  cannot  escape 
them.  What  urges  them  to  take  possession  of  it  so  soon  ?  Riches, 
power,  and  renown,  cannot  fail  to  be  theirs  at  some  future  time  ; 
but  they  rush  upon  their  fortune  as  if  but  a  moment  remained  for 
them  to  make  it  their  own. 

I  think  I  have  demonstrated,  that  the  existence  of  the  present 
confederation  depends  entirely  on  the  continued  assent  of  all  the 
confederates ;  and,  starting  from  this  principle,  I  have  inquired  into 
the  causes  which  may  induce  any  of  the  states  to  separate  from  the 
others.  *The  Union  may,  however,  perish  in  two  different  ways  : 
one  of  the  confederate  states  may  choose  to  retire  from  the  compact, 

•  The  population  of  a  country  assurftdly  con'stitutes  the  first  element  of  its  wealth. 
In  the  ten  years  (l820-'30)  during  which  Virginia  lost  two  of  its  representatiyes  in 
congress,  its  population  increased  m  the  proportion  of  13-7  per  cent. ;  that'of  Carolina 
in  the  proportion  of  16  per  cent. j  and  that  of  Georgia  61-5  per  cent.  (See  the  Amer- 
ican Almanac,  1S32,  p.  162.)  But  the  population  of  Russia,  which  increases  more 
rapidly  than  that  of  any  other  European  country,  only  augments  in  ten  years  at  the 
rate  ot  95  per  cent. ;  of  France  at  the  rate  of  7  per  cent. ;  and  of  Europe  m  general 
at  the  rate  of  4-7  per  cent.     (See  Maltebrun,  vol.  vi.,  p.  95.) 

t  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  depreciation  which  has  taken  place  m  the 
value  of  tobacco,  during  the  last  fafly  years,  has  notably  diminished  the  opulence  of 
the  southern  planters  but  this  circumstance  is  as  independent  of  the  will  of  their 
northern  brethren,  as  it  is  of  their  own. 
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and  so  forcibly  sever  the  federal  tie ;  and  it  is  to  this  suppo^tion 
that  most  of  the  remarks  which  I  have  made  apply :  or  the  author- 
ity of  the  federal  government  may  be  progressively  intrenched  on 
by  the  simultaneous  tendency  of  the  united  republics  to  resume  their 
independence.  The  central  power,  successively  stripped  of  all  its 
prerogatives,  and  reduced  to  impotence  by  tacit  consent,  would  be-  ] 
come  incompetent  to  fulfil  its  purpose ;  and  the  second  Union  would 
perish,  like  the  first,  by  a  sort  of  senile  inaptitude.  The  gradual 
weakening  of  the  federal  tie,  which  may  finally  lead  to  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Union,  is  a  distinct  circumstance,  that  may  produce  a 
variety  of  minor  consequences  before  it  operates  so  violent  a  change. 
The  confederation  might  still  subsist,  although  its  government  were 
reduced  to  such  a  degree  of  inanition  as  to  paralyze  the  nation,  to 
cause  internal  anarchy,  and  to  check  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
country. 

After  having  investigated  the  causes  which  may  induce  the 
Anglo-Americans  to  disunite,  it  is  important  to  inquire  whether,  if 
the  Union  continues  to  subsist,  their  government  will  extend  or 
contract  its  sphere  of  action,  and  whether  it  will  become  more 
energetic  or  more  weak. 

The  Americans  are  evidently  disposed  to  look  upon  their  future 
condition  with  alarm.  They  perceive  that  in  most  of  the  nations 
of  the  world,  the  exercise  of  the  rights  of  sovereignty  tends  to  fall 
under  the  control  of  a  few  individuals,  and  they  are  dismayed  by 
the  idea  that  such  will  also  be  the  case  in  their  own  country. 
Even  the  statesmen  feel,  or  affect  to  feel,  these  fears ;  for,  in 
America,  centralization  is  by  no  means  popular,  and  there  is  no 
surer  means  of  courting  the  majority,  than  by  inveighing  against 
the  encroachments  of  the  central  power.  The  Americans  do  not 
perceive  that  the  countries  in  which  this  alarming  tendency  to 
centralization  exists,  are  inhabited  by  a  single  people ;  while  the 
fact  of  the  Union  being  composed  of  different  confederate  com- 
munities, is  sufficient  to  baffle  all  the  inferences  which  might  be 
drawn  from  analogous  circumstances.  I  confess  that  I  am  inclined 
to  consider  the  fears  of  a  great  number  of  Americans  as  purely 
imaginary ;  and  far  from  participating  in  their  dread  of  the  con- 
solidation of  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Union,  I  think  that  the 
federal  government  is  visibly  losing  strength. 

To  prove  this  assertion  I  shall  not  have  recourse  to  any  remote 
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occurrences,  but  to  drcumstances  which  I  have  myself  observed,  and 
which  belong  to  our  own  time. 

An  attentive  examination  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  United 
States,  will  easily  convince  us  that  two  opposite  tendencies  exist 
in  that  country,  like  two  distinct  currents  iBowing  in  contrary  di- 
rections in  the  same  channel.  The  Union  has  now  existed  for 
fnrty-five  years,  and  in  the  course  of  that  time  a  vast  number  of 
provincial  prejudices,  which  were  at  first  hostile  to  its  power,  have 
died  away.  The  patriotic  feelmg  which  attached  each  of  the 
Americans  to  his  own  native  state  is  become  less  exclusive  ;  and 
the  different  parts  of  the  Union  have  become  more  intimately  con- 
nected the  better  they  have  become  acquainted  with  each  other. 
The  post,*  that  great  instrument  of  intellectual  intercourse,  now 
reaches  into  the  backwoods ;  and  steamboats  have  established  daily 
means  of  communication  between  the  different  points  of  the  coast. 
An  inland  navigation  of  unexampled  rapidity  conveys  commodities 
up  and  down  the  rivers  of  the  country .f  And  to  these  facilities  of 
nature  and  art  may  be  added  those  restless  cravings,  that  busy- 
mindedness,  and  love  of  pelf,  which  are  constantly  urging  the 
American  into  active  life,  and  brining  him  into  contact  with  his 
fellow-citizens.  He  crosses  the  country  in  every  direction ;  he 
visits  all  the  various  populations  of  the  land ;  and  there  is  not  a 
province  in  France,  in  which  the  natives  are  so  well  known  to  each 
other  as  the  thirteen  millions  of  men  who  cover  the  territory  of  the 
United  States. 

But  while  the  Americans  intermingle,  they  grow  in  resemblance 
of  each  other ;  the  differences  resulting  from  their  climate,  their  ori- 
gin, and  their  institutions,  diminish  ;  and  they  all  draw  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  common  type.  Every  year,  thousands  of  men  leave 
the  north  to  settle  in  different  parts  of  the  Union :  they  bring  with 
them  their  faith,  their  opinions,  and  their  manners ;  and  a§  they 
are  more  enlightened  than  the  men  among  whom  they  are  about  to 

*  Id  1832,  the  district  of  Michigan,  which  only  contains  31,639  inhabitants,  and  is 
still  an  almost  uneiqilored  wilderness,  possessed  940  miles  of  mail-roads.  The  terri- 
tory of  Arkansas,  which  is  still  more  uncultivated,  was  already  intersected  by  1,938 
miles  of  mail-roads.  (See  report  of  the  general  postofBce,  30th  November,  1833.) 
The  postage  of  newspapers  alone  in  the  whole  Union  amounted  to  254,796  dollars. 

t  In  the  course  of  ten  years,  from  1821  to  1831,  271  steamboats  have  been  launch- 
ed upon  the  rivers  which  water  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  alone.  In  1829,  259 
steamboats  existed  in  the  United  States.   (See  Legislative  Documents,  No.  140,  p.  274.) 
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dwell,  they  soon  rise  to  the  head  of  affairs,  and  they  adapt  sodety 
to  their  own  advantage.  This  continual  emigration  of  the  north 
to  the  south  is  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  fusion  of  all  the  differ- 
ent provincial  characters  into  one  national  character.  The  civili- 
zation of  the  north  appears  to  be  the  common  standard,  to  which 
the  whole  nation  will  one  day  be  assimilated. 

The  commercial  ties  which  unite  the  confederate  states  are 
strengthened  by  the  increasing  manufactures  of  the  Americans; 
and  the  union  which  began  to  exist  in  their  opinions,  gradually 
forms  a  part  of  their  habits :  the  course  of  time  has  swept  away 
the  bugbear  thoughts  which  haunted  the  imaginations  of  the  dtizens 
in  1789.  The  federal  power  is  not  become  oppressive ;  it  has  not 
destroyed  the  independence  of  the  states ;  it  has  not  subjected  the 
confederates  to  monarchical  institutions ;  and  the  Union  has  not 
rendered  the  lesser  states  dependant  upon  the  larger  ones ;  but  the 
confederation  has  continued  to  increase  in  population,  in  wealth, 
and  in  power.  I  am  therefore  convinced  that  the  natural  obstacles 
to  the  continuance  of  the  American  Union  are  not  so  powerful  at 
the  present  time  as  they  were  in  1789  ;  and  that  the  enemies  of 
the  Union  are  not  so  numerous. 

Nevertheless,  a  careful  examination  of  the  history  of  the  United 
States  for  the  last  forty-five  years,  will  readily  convince  us  that  the 
federal  power  is  declining ;  nor  is  it  difficult  to  explain  the  causes 
of  this  phenomenon.  When  the  constitution  of  1789  was  promul- 
gated, the  nation  was  a  prey  to  anarchy ;  the  Union,  which  suc- 
ceeded this  confusion,  excited  much  dread  and  much  animosity ; 
but  it  was  warmly  supported  because  it  satisfied  an  imperious  want. 
Thus,  although  it  was  more  attacked  than  it  is  now,  the  federal 
power  soon  reached  the  maximum  of  its  authority,  as  is  usually  the 
case  with  a  government  which  triumphs  after  having  braced  its 
strength  by  the  struggle.  At  that  time  the  interpretation  of  the  con- 
stitution seemed  to  extend,  rather  than  to  repress,  the  federal  sov- 
ereignity ;  and  the  Union  offered,  in  several  respects,  the  appear- 
ance of  a  single  and  undivided  people,  directed  in  its  foreign  and 
internal  policy  by  a  single  government.  But  to  attain  this  point 
the  people  had  risen,  to  a  certain  extent,  above  itself. 

The  constitution  had  not  destroyed  the  distinct  sovereignty  of  the 
states ;  and  all  communities,  of  whatever  nature  they  may  be,  are 
impelled  by  a  secret  propensity  to  assert  their  independence.    This 
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propensity  is  still  more  dedded  in  a  country  like  America,  in  which 
every  village  forms  a  sort  of  republic  accustomed  to  conduct  its  own 
affairs.  It  therefore  cost  the  states  an  effort  to  submit  to  the  federal 
supremacy  ;  and  all  efforts,  however  successful  they  may  be,  neces- 
sarily  subside  with  the  causes  in  which  they  originated. 

As  the  federal  government  consolidated  its  authority,  America 
resumed  its  rank  among  the  nations,  peace  returned  to  its  frontiers, 
and  public  credit  was  restored ;  confusion  was  succeeded  by  a  fixed 
state  of  things  which  was  favourable  to  the  full  and  free  exercise 
of  industrious  enterprise.  It  was  this  very  prosperity  which  made 
the  Americans  forget  the  cause  to  which  it  was  attributable ;  and 
when  once  the  danger  was  passed,  the  energy  and  the  patriotism 
which  had  enabled  them  to  brave  it,  disappeared  from  among  them. 
No  sooner  were  they  deUvered  from  the  cares  which  oppressed 
them,  than  they  easily  returned  to  their  ordinary  habits,  and  gave 
themselves  up  without  resistance  to  their  natural  inclinations.  When 
a  powerful  government  no  longer  appeared  to  be  necessary,  they 
once  more  began  to  think  it  irksome.  The  Union  encouraged  a 
general  prosperity,  and  the  states  were  not  inclined  to  abandon  the 
Union ;  but  they  desired  to  render  the  action  of  the  power  which 
represented  that  body  as  light  as  possible.  The  general  principle 
of  union  was  adopted,  but  in  every  minor  detail  there  was  an  ac- 
tual tendency  to  independence.  The  principle  of  confederation  was 
every  day  more  easily  admitted  and  more  rarely  applied ;  so  that 
the  federal  government  brought  about  its  own  decline,  while  it  was 
creating  order  and  peace. 

As  soon  as  this  tendency  of  public  opinion  began  to  be  mani- 
fested externally,  the  leaders  of  parties,  who  live  by  the  passions  of 
the  people,  began  to  work  it  to  their  own  advantage.  The  position 
of  the  federal  government  then  became  exceedingly  critical.  Its 
enemies  were  in  possession  of  the  popular  favour ;  and  they  obtain- 
ed the  right  of  X^onducting  its  policy  by  pledging  themselves  to 
lessen  its  influence.  From  that  time  forward,  the  government  of 
the  Union  has  invariably  been  obliged  to  recede,  as  often  as  it  has 
attempted  to  enter  the  lists  with  the  government  of  the  states.  And 
whenever  an  interpretation  of  the  termR  of  the  federal  constitution 
has  been  called  for,  that  interpretation  has  most  frequently  been 
opposed  to  the  Union,  and  favourable  to  the  states. 

The  constitution  invested  the  federal  government  vriith  the  right 
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ui  patronage  within  their 
of  influence  which   they  inten 
own  agents.    The  democratic 
opposed  to  the  increase  of  the  1 
congress  of  usurpation,  and  the 
central  government  was  intimid 
acknowledged  its  error,  promisi; 
for  the  future,  within  the  circle  ' 

The  constitution  confers  upon 
with  foreign  nations.    The  Indi 
frontiers  of  the  United  States,  h; 
light.    As  long  as  these  savage, 
civilized  settlers,  the  federal  righ 
as  an  Indian  tribe  attempted  to  fl 
the  adjacent  states  claimed  possess 
sovereignty  over  the  natives.    The 
nised  both  these  claims ;  and  aftc 
the  Indians  as  independent  natioi 
to  the  legislative  tyranny  of  the  st 

Some  of  the  states  which  had  be 
Atlantic,  extended  indefinitely  to  tl 
no  European  had  ever  penetrated, 
irrevocably  fixed,  looked  with  a  j 
regions  which  the  future  would  eo 
The  latter  then  agreed,  with  a  vie 
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became  the  o\vncr  of  all  tlie  uiuullivaled  lands  which  He  beyond 
the  borders  of  the  thirteen  states  first  confederatfcl.  It  was  invested 
with  the  right  of  parceling  and  selling  them,  and  the  sums  derived 
from  this  source  were  exclusively  reserved  to  the  public  treasury  of 
the  Union,  in  order  to  furnish  supplies  for  purchasing  tracts  of 
country  from  the  Indians,  for  opening  roads  to  the  remote  settle- 
ments, and  for  accelerating  the  increase  of  civilization  as  much  as 
possible.  New  states  have,  however,  been  formed  in  the  course  of 
time,  in  the  midst  of  those  wilds  which  were  formerly  ceded  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  Congress  has  gone 
on  to  sell,  for  the  profit  of  the  nation  at  large,  the  uncultivated 
lands  which  those  new  states  contained.  But  the  latter  at  length 
asserted  that,  as  they  were  now  ftdly  constituted,  they  ought  to 
enjoy  the  exclusive  right  of  converting  the  produce  of  these  sales 
to  their  own  usie.  As  their  remonstrances  became  more  and  more 
threatening,  congress  thought  fit  to  deprive  the  Union  of  a  portion 
of  the  privileges  which  it  had  hitherto  enjoyed ;  and  at  the  end  of 
1832  it  passed  a  law  by  which  the  greatest  part  of  the  revenue 
derived  from  the  sale  of  lands  was  made  over  to  the  new  western 
republics,  although  the  lands  themselves  were  not  ceded  to  them.* 

[The  remark  of  the  author,  that  "  whenever  an  interpretation  of  the 
terms  of  the  federal  constitution  has  been  called  for,  that  interpretation 
has  most  frequently  been  opposed  to  the  Union,  and  favourable  to  the 
states''  requires  considerable  qualification.  The  instances  which  the  au- 
thor cites,  are  those  of  legislative  interpretations,  not  those  made  by  the 
judiciary.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  any  of  those  cited  by  him  are 
fair  instances  of  interpretation,  Althouigh  the  then  president  and  many 
of  his  friends  doubted  or  denied  the  power  of  congress  over  many  of  the 
subjects  mentioned  by  the  author,  yet  the  omission  to  exercise  the  powers 
thus  questioned,  did  not  proceed  wholly  from  doubts  of  the  constitutional 
authority.  It  must  be  remembered  that  all  these  questions  affected  local 
interests  of  the  states  or  districts  represented  in  congress,  and  the  author 
has  elsewhere  shown  the  tendency  of  the  local  feeling  to  overcome  all  re- 
gard for  the  abstract  interest  of  the  Union.  Hence  many  members  have 
voted  on  these  questions  without  reference  to  the  constitutional  question, 
and  indeed  without  entertaining  any  doubt  of  their  power.  These  instances 
may  afford  proof  that  the  federal  power  is  declining,  as  the  author  contends, 
but  they  do  not  prove  any  actual  interpretation  of  the  constitution.  And 
80  numerous  and  various  are  the  circumstances  to  influence  the  decision  of 
a  legislative  body  like  the  congress  of  the  United  States,  tnat  the  people 

*  It  is  tnie  that  the  preiideiit  refused  his  assent  to  tlus  law ;  but  he  completely  adopts 
ed  it  in  principle.    See  message  of  8th  Decembeii  1833. 
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with  the  claims  of  the  states.    But 
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whites,  and  possessed  a  goreroment  of  their  own,  the  state  authorities, 
from  considerations  of  policy,  abstained  from  the  exercise  of  criminal  juris* 
diction  for  offences  committed  by  the  Indians  among  themselves,  although 
for  (fences  against  the  whites  they  were  subjected  to  the  operation  of  the 
state  laws,  fiut  as  these  tribes  diminished  in  numbers,  as  those  who  re- 
mained among  them  became  enervated  by  bad  habits,  and  ceased  to  exer- 
cise any  effectual  government,  humanity  demanded  that  the  power  of  the 
states  should  be  interposed  to  protect  the  miserable  remnants  from  the  vio- 
lence and  outrage  of  each  other.  The  first  recorded  instance  of  interposi- 
tion in  such  a  case  was  in  1821,  when  an  Indian  of  the  Seneca  tribe  in  the 
state  of  New  York  was  tried  and  conyicted  of  murder  on  a  squaw  of  the 
tribe.  The  courts  declared  their  competency  to  take  cognizance  of  such  of- 
fences, and  the  legislature  confirmed  the  declarations  by  a  law. Ano- 
ther instance  of  what  the  author  calls  interpretation  of  the  constitution  against 
the  general  government,  is  given  by  him  in  the  proposed  act  of  IS32.  which 
passed  both  houses  of  congress,  but  was  vetoed  by  the  president,  by  which 
as  he  says,  "  the  greatest  part  ci  the  revenue  derived  from  the  sale  of  lands, 
was  made  over  to  the  new  western  republics."  But  this  act  was  not  found- 
ed on  any  doubt  of  the  title  of  the  United  States  to  the  lands  in  question,  or 
of  its  constitutional  power  over  them,  and  cannot  be  cited  as  any  evidence  of 
the  interptetation  of  the  constitution.  An  error  of  fact  in  this  statement 
ought  to  be  corrected.  The  bill  to  which  the  author  refers,  is  doubtless 
that  usually  called  Mr.  Clay's  land  bilL  Instead  of  making  over  the  great- 
est part  of  the  revenue  to  the  new  states,  it  appropriated  twelve  and  a  half 
per  cent  to  them,  in  addition  to  five  per  cent,  which  had  been  originally 
granted  for  the  purpose  of  nlaking  roads.  See  Niles's  Register,  voL  42,  p. 
*  355. — American  Editor J\ 

The  slightest  observation  in  the  United  States  enables  one  to  ap- 
preciate the  advantages  which  the  country  derives  from  the  bank. 
These  advantages  are  of  several  kinds,  but  one  of  them  is  pecu- 
liarly striking  to  the  stranger.  The  bank-notes  of  the  United 
States  are  taken  upon  the  borders  of  the  desert  for  the  same  value 
as  at  Philadelphia,  where  the  bank  conducts  its  operations.* 

The  bank  of  the  United  States  is  nevertheless  an  object  of  great 
animosity.  Its  directors  have  proclaimed  their  hostility  to  the  pres- 
ident ;  and  they  are  accused,  not  without  some  show  of  probability, 
of  having  abused  their  influence  to  thwart  his  election.  The  pres- 
ident therefore  attacks  the  establishment  'which  they  represent, 
with  all  the  warmth  of  personal  enmity ;  and  he  is  encouraged  in 

•  The  present  bank  of  the  United  States  was  established  in  1816,  with  a  capital 
of  35,000,000  dollars ;  its  charter  expires  in  1836.  Lost  year  congress  pas^»ed  a  law 
to  renew  it,  but  the  president  put  his  veto  upon  the  bill.  The  struggle  is  still  going 
on  with  great  violence  on  either  side,  and  the  speedy  &11  of  the  bank  may  easily  be 
foreseen. 
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the  pursuit  of  his  revenge  by  the  conviction  that  he  is  supported  by 
the  secret  propensities  of  the  majority.  The  bank  may  be  regarded 
as  the  great  monetary  tie  of  the  Union,  just  as  congress  is  the  great 
legislative  tie ;  and  the  same  passions  which  tend  to  render  the 
states  independent  of  the  central  power,  contribute  to  the  over- 
throw of  the  bank.  is 

The  bank  of  the  United  States  always  holds  a  great  number  of 
the  notes  issued  by  the  provincial  banks,  which  it  can  at  any  time 
oblige  them  to  convert  into  cash.  It  has  itself  nothing  to  fear 
from  a  similar  demand,  as  the  extent  of  its  resources  enables  it  to 
meet  all  claims.  But  the  existence  of  the  provindal  banks  is  thus 
threatened,  and  their  operations  are  restricted,  since  they  are  only 
able  to  issue  a  quantity  of  notes  duly  proportioned  to  their  capital. 
They  submit  with  impatience  to  this  salutary  control.  The  news- 
papers which  they  have  bought  over,  and  the  president,  whose  in- 
terest renders  him  their  instrument,  attack  the  bank  with  the  great- 
est vehemence.  They  rouse  the  local  passions,  and  the  blind  dem- 
ocratic instinct  of  the  country  to  aid  their  cause ;  and  they  assert 
that  the  bank-directors  form  a  permanent  aristocratic  body,  whose 
influence  must  ultimately  be  felt  in  the  government,  and  must  aifect 
those  principles  of  equality  upon  which  society  rests  in  America. 

The  contest  between  the  bank  and  its  opponents  is  only  an  inci- 
dent in  the  great  struggle  which  is  going  on  in  America  between 
the  provinces  and  the  central  power ;  between  the  spirit  of  dem- 
ocratic independence,  and  the  spirit  of  gradation  and  subordination. 
I  do  not  mean  that  the  enemies  of  the  bank  are  identically  the  same 
individuals,  who,  on  other  points,  attack  the  federal  government ; 
but  I  assert  that  the  attacks  directed  against  the  bank  of  the 
United  States,  originate  in  the  same  propensities  which  militate 
against  the  federal  government ;  and  that  the  verj'  numerous  oppo- 
nents of  the  former  afl^ord  a  deplorable  symptom  of  the  decreasing 
support  of  the  latter. 

The  Union  has  never  displayed  so  much  weakness  as  in  the 
celebrated  question  of  the  tariff.*  The  wars  of  the  French  revo- 
lution and  of  18 12  had  created  manufacturing  establishments  in  the 
north  of  the  Union,  by  cutting  off  all  free  communication  between 
America  and  Europe.     When  peace  was  concluded,  and  the  chan- 

•  See  principally  for  the  details  of  this  affair,  the  legislative  documeats,  22d  con- 
gress, 2d  session;  Uo.  30. 
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nd  of  intercourse  reopened,  by  which  the  produce  of  Europe  was 
transmitted  to  the  New  World,  the  Americans  thought  fit  to  estab- 
lish a  system  of  import  duties,  for  the  twofold  purpose  of  protecting 
their  incipient  manufactures,  and  of  paying  off  the  amount  of  the 
debt  contracted  during  the  war.  The  southern  states,  which  have 
no  manufactures  to  encourage,  and  wluch  are  exclusively  agricul- . 
tural,  soon  complained  of  this  measure.  Such  were  the  simple 
facts,  and  I  do  not  pretend  to  examine  in  this  place  whether  their 
complaints  were  well  founded  or  unjust. 

As  early  as  the  year  1820,  South  Carolina  declared,  in  a  petition 
to  Congress,  that  the  tariff  was  *^  unconstitutional,  oppressive,  and 
unjust"  And  the  states  of  Georgia,  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
Alabama,  and  Mississippi,  subsequently  remonstrated  against  it 
with  more  or  less  vigour.  But  Congress,  far  from  lending  an  ear 
to  these  complaints,  raised  the  scale  of  tariff  duties  in  the  years 
1824  and  1828,  and  recognised  anew  the  principle  on  which  it  was 
founded.  A  doctrine  was  then  proclaiflied,  or  rather  revived,  in 
the  south,  which  took  the  name  of  nullification. 

I  have  shown  in  the  proper  place  that  the  object  of  the  federal 
constitution  was  not  to  form  a  league,  but  to  create  a  national  gov- 
ernment The  Americans  of  the  United  States  form  a  sole  and  un- 
divided people,  in  all  the  cases  which  are  specified  by  that  consti- 
tution ;  and  upon  these  points  the  will  of  the  nation  is  expressed, 
as  it  is  in  all  constitutional  nations,  by  the  voice  of  the  majority. 
When  the  majority  has  pronounced  its  decision,  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  minority  to  submit.  Such  is  the  sound  legal  doctrine,  and  the 
only  one  which  agrees  with  the  text  of  the  constitution,  and  the 
known  intention  of  those  who  framed  it. 

The  partisans  of  nullification  in  the  south  maintain,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  the  intention  of  the  Americans  in  uniting  was  not  to  re- 
duce themselves  to  the  condition  of  one  and  the  same  people ;  that 
they  meant  to  constitute  a  league  of  independent  states ;  and  that 
each  state,  consequently,  retains  its  entire  sovereignty,  if  not  de 
fadOy  at  least  de  jure ;  and  has  the  right  of  putting  its  own  con- 
struction upon  the  laws  of  congress,  and  of  suspending  their  exe- 
cution within  the  limits  of  its  own  territory,  if  they  are  held  to  be 
imconstitutional  or  unjust. 

The  entire  doctrine  of  nullification  is  comprised  in  a  sentence 
uttered  by  Vice-President  Calhoun,  the  head  of  that  party  in  the 
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south,  before  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  in  the  year  1833 : 
**  The  constitution  is  a  compact  to  which  the  states  vrere  parties  in 
their  sovereign  capacity ;  now,  whenever  a  contract  is  entered  into 
by  parties  which  acknowledge  no  tribunal  above  their  authority  to 
decide  in  the  last  resort,  each  of  them  has  a  right  to  judge  for  itself 
in  relation  to  the  nature,  extent,  and  obligations  of  the  instrument'' 
It  is  evident  that  a  similar  doctrine  destroys  the  very  basis  of  the 
federal  constitution,  and  brings  back  all  the  evils  of  the  old  con- 
federation, from  which  the  Americans  were  supposed  to  have  had 
a  safe  deliverance. 

When  South  Carolina  perceived  that  Congress  turned  a  deaf  ear 
to  its  remonstrances,  it  threatened  to  apply  the  doctrine  of  nullifica- 
tion to  the  federal  tariff  bill.  Congress,  persisted  in  its  former  S}^- 
tem ;  and  at  length  the  storm  broke  out.  In  the  course  of  1S32 
the  citizens  of  South  Carolina*  named  a  national  convention,  to 
consult  upon  the  extraordinary  measures  which  they  were  called 
upon  to  take ;  and  on  the  24th  November  of  the  same  year,  this 
convention  promulgated  a  law,  under  the  form  of  a  decree,  which 
annulled  the  federal  law  of  the  tariff,  forbade  the  levy  of  the  im- 
posts which  that  law  commands,  and  refused  to  recognise  the  ap- 
peal which  might  be  made  to  the  federal  courts  of  law.f  This 
decree  was  only  to  be  put  into  execution  in  the  ensuing  month  of 
February,  and  it  was  intimated,  that  if  Congress  modified  the  tariff 
before  that  period,  South  Carolina  might  be  induced  to  proceed  no 
farther  with  her  menaces ;  and  a  vague  desire  was  afterward  ex- 


♦  That  is  to  say,  the  majority  of  the  people  ;  for  the  opposite  party,  called  the 
Union  party,  always  formed  a  very  strong  and  active  minority.  Carolina  may  con- 
tain about  47,000  electors  ;  30,000  were  in  favour  of  nullification,  and  17,000  opposed 
to  it. 

t  ThiK  decree  was  preceded  by  a  report  of  the  committee  by  which  it  was  fi-amed, 
containing  tlie  explanation  of  the  motives  and  object  of  the  law.  The  following  par- 
sage  occurs  in  it,  p.  34 :  "  When  the  rights  reserved  by  the  constitution  to  the  differ- 
ent states  are  deliberately  violated,  it  is  the  duty  and  the  right  of  those  states  to  inter- 
fere, in  order  to  check  the  progress  of  the  evd,  to  resist  usurpation,  and  to  maintain, 
within  their  respective  limits,  those  powers  and  privileges  which  belong  to  them  as 
independent  sovereign  states.  If  they  were  destitute  of  this  right,  they  would  not  be 
sovereign.  South  Carolina  declares  that  she  acknowledges  no  tribunal  upon  earth 
above  her  authority.  She  has  indeed  entered  into  a  solemn  compact  of  union  with  the 
other  states  :  but  she  demands,  and  will  exercise,  the  right  of  putting  her  own  con- 
struction upon  it ;  and  when  this  compact  is  violated  by  her  sister  states,  and  by  the 
government  which  they  have  created,  she  is  determined  to  avail  herself  of  the  un- 
questionable right  of  judging  what  is  the  extent  of  the  infractioo,  and  what  are  the 
measures  best  fitted  to  obtain  justice." 
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pressed  of  submitting  the  question  to. an  extraordinary  assembly  of 
all  the  confederate  states. 

In  the  meantime  South  Carolina  armed  her  militia^  and  pre- 
pared for  war.  But  congress^  which  had  slighted  its  suppliant 
subjects,  listened  to  their  complaints  as  soon  as  they  were  found  to 
have  taken  up  arms.*  A  law  was  passed,  by  which  the  tariff  du- 
ties were  to  be  progressively  reduced  for  ten  years,  until  they  were 
brought  so  low  as  not  to  exceed  the  amount  of  supplies  necessaiy 
to  the  government.!  Thus  congress  completely  abandoned  the 
principle  of  the  tariff;  and  substituted  a  mere  fiscal  impost  for  a 
system  of  protective  duties.J  The  government  of  the  Union,  in 
order  to  conceal  its  defeat,  had  recourse  to  an  expedient  which  is 
very  much  in  vogue  with  feeble  governments.  It  yielded  the  point 
de  facto,  but  it  remained  inflexible  upon  the  principles  in  question ; 
and  while  congress  was  altering  the  tariff  law,  it  passed  another 
bill,  by  which  the  president  was  invested  with  extraordinary 
powers,  enabling  him  to  overcome  by  force  a  resistance  which  was 
then  no  longer  to  be  apprehended. 

But  South  Carolina  did  not  consent  to  leave  the  Union  in  the  en- 
joyment of  these  scanty  trophies  of  success :  the  same  national 
convention  which  annulled  the  tariff  bill,  met  again,  and  accepted 
the  proffered  concession :  but  at  the  same  time  it  declared  its 
unabated  perseverance  in  the  doctrine  of  nullification ;  and  to  prove 
what  it  said,  it  annulled  the  law  investing  the  president  vrith  extra- 
ordinary powers,  although  it  was  very  certain  that  the  clauses  of 
that  law  would  never  be  carried  into  effect 

Almost  all  the  controversies  of  which  I  have  been  speaking 
have  taken  place  under  the  presidency  of  General  Jackson ;  and 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  in  the  question  of  the  tariff  he  has  sup- 
ported the  claims  of  the  Union  with  vigour  and  with  skill.  I  am 
however  of  opinion  that  the  conduct  of  the  individual  who  now 
represents  the  federal  government,  may  be  reckoned  as  one  of  the 
dangers  which  threaten  its  continuance. 

*  CoDgress  was  finally  decided  to  take  this  step  by  the  condnct  of  the  powerful 
state  of  Virginiai  whose  legislature  offered  to  serve  as  a  mediator  between  the  Union 
and  South  Carolina.  Hitherto  the  latter  state  had  appeared  to  be  entirely  abandoned 
even  by  the  states  which  had  joined  in  her  remonstrances. 

t  This  law  was  passed  on  the  2d  March,  1833. 

X  This  bill  was  brought  in  by  Mr.  Clay,  and  it  passed  in  fonr  days  throogh  botk 
houses  of  congress,  by  an  immense  majority. 
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force,  covetous  of  power,  and  a  despol  by  taste,  t 
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measures ;  but  General  Jackson  appears  to  me,  if  I  may  use  the 
American  expressions,  to  be  a  federalist  by  taste,  and  a  republican 
by  calculation. 

General  Jackson  stoops  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  majority  :  but 
when  he  feels  that  his  popularity  is  secure,  he  overthrows  all  ob- 
stacles in  the  pursuit  of  the  objects  which  the  commimity  approves, 
or  of  those  which  it  does  not  look  upon  with  a  jealous  eye.  He  is 
supported  by  a  power  with  which  his  predecessors  were  unac- 
quainted ;  and  he  tramples  on  his  personal  enemies  wherever  they 
cross  his  path,  with  a  facility  which  no  former  president  ever  enjoyed ; 
he  takes  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  measures  which  no  one, 
before  him,  would  have  ventured  to  attempt ;  he  even  treats  the 
national  representatives  with  disdain  approaching  to  insult ;  he  puts 
his  veto  upon  the  laws  of  congress,  and  frequently  neglects  to  reply 
to  that  powerful  body.  He  is  a  favourite  who  sometimes  treats  his 
master  roughly.  The  power  of  General  Jackson  perpetually  in- 
creases ;  but  that  of  the  president  decUnes :  in  his  hands  the 
federal  government  is  strong,  but  it  will  pass  enfeebled  into  the 
hands  of  his  successor. 

I  am  strangely  mistaken  if  the  federal  government  of  the  United 
States  be  not  constantly  losing  strength,  retiring  gradually  from 
public  affairs,  and  narrowing  its  circle  of  action  more  and  more. 
It  is  naturally  feeble,  but  it  now  abandons  even  its  pretensions  to 
strength.  On  the  other  hand,  I  thought  that  I  remarked  a  more 
lively  sense  of  independence,  and  a  more  decided  attachment  to 
provincial  government,  in  the  states.  The  Union  is  to  subsist,  but 
to  subsist  as  a  shadow ;  it  is  to  be  strong  in  certain  cases,  and  weak 
in  all  others ;  in  time  of  warfare,  it  is  to  be  able  to  concentrate  all 
the  forces  of  the  nation  and  all  the  resources  of  the  country  in  its 
hands ;  and  in  time  of  peace  its  existence  is  to  be  scarcely  per- 
ceptible :  as  if  this  alternate  debility  and  vigour  were  natural  or 
possible. 

I  do  not  foresee  anjrthing  for  the  present  which  may  be  able  to 
check  this  general  impulse  of  public  opinion :  the  causes  in  which 
it  originated  do  not  cease  to  operate  with  the  same  effect.  The' 
change  will  therefore  go  on,  and  it  may  be  predicted  that,  unless 
some  extraordinary  event  occurs,  the  government  of  the  Union  will 
grow  weaker  and  weaker  every  day. 

I  think,  however,  that  the  period  is  stiU  remote,  at  which  the 
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standing  annies,  a  dictatorship,  and  a  heavy  taxation,  might  event- 
ually ooMpreniiog  the  fate  of  the  republican  institutions.  But  we 
ought  not  to  confound  the  future  prospects  of  the  republic  with 
diose  of  the  Union.  The  Union  is  an  accident,  which  will  last 
only  so  long  as  circumstances  are  favourable  to  its  existence;  but 
a  republican  form  of  government  seems  to  me  to  be  the  natural 
state  of  the  Americans ;  which  nothing  but  the  continued  action  of 
hostile  causes,  always  acting  in  the  same  direction,  could  change 
into  a  monarchy.  The  Union  exists  principally  in  the  law  which 
formed  it ;  one  revolution,  one  change  in  public  opinion,  might  de- 
stroy it  for  ever ;  but  the  republic  has  a  much  deeper  foundation 
to  rest  upon. 

What  is  understood  by  republican  government  in  the  United 
States,  is  the  slow  and  quiet  action  of  society  upon  itself.  It  is  a 
regular  state  of  things  really  founded  upon  the  enlightened  will  of 
the  people.  It  is  a  conciliatory  government  under  which  resolu- 
tions are  allowed  time  to  ripen ;  and  in  which  they  are  deliberately 
discussed,  and  executed  with  mature  judgement.  The  republicans 
in  the  United  States  set  a  high  value  upon  morality,  respect  reli- 
gious belief,  and  acknowledge  the  existence  of  rights.  They  profess 
to  thmk  that  a  people  ought  to  be  moral,  religious,  and  temperate, 
in  proportion  as  it  is  free.  What  is  called  the  republic  in  the 
United  States,  is  the  tranquil  rule  of  the  majority,  which,  after  hav- 
ing had  time  to  examine  itself,  and  to  give  proof  of  its  existence, 
is  the  common  source  of  all  the  powers  of  the  state.  But  the 
power  of  the  majority  is  not  of  itself  unlimited.  In  the  moral  world 
humanity,  justice,  and  reason,  enjoy  an  undisputed  supremacy ;  in 
the  political  world  vested  rights  are  treated  with  no  less  deference. 
The  majority  recognises  these  two  barriers ;  and  if  it  now  and  then 
overstep  them,  it  is  because,  like  individuals,  it  has  passions,  and 
like  them,  it  is  prone  to  do  what  is  wrong,  while  it  discerns  what 
is  right. 

But  the  demagogues  of  Europe  have  made  strange  discoveries. 
A  republic  is  not,  according  to  them,  the  rule  of  the  majority,  as 
has  hitherto  been  thought,  but  the  rule  of  those  who  are  strenuous 
partisans  of  the  majority.  It  is  not  the  people  who  preponderates 
in  this  kind  of  government,  but  those  who  best  know  what  is  for 
the  good  of  the  people.  A  happy  distinction,  which  allows  men 
to  act  in  the  name  of  nations  without  consulting  them,  and  to  claim 
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In  the  United  States,  therefore,  the  mass  of  the  institutions  of  the 
country  is  essentially  republican ;  and  in  order  permanently  to 
destroy  the  laws  which  form  the  basis  of  the  republic,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  abolish  all  the  laws  at  once.  At  the  present  day,  it 
would  be  even  more  difficult  for  a  party  to  succeed  in  founding  a 
monarchy  in  the  United  States,  than  for  a  set  of  men  to  proclaim 
that  France  should  henceforward  be  a  republic.  Royalty  would 
not  find  a  system  of  legislation  prepared  for  it  beforehand ;  and  a 
monarchy  would  then  exist,  really  surrounded  by  republican  insti- 
tutions. The  monarchical  principle  would  likewise  have  great 
difficulty  in  penetratmg  into  the  manners  of  the  Americans. 

In  the  United  States,  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  is  not  an 
isolated  doctrine  bearing  no  relation  to  the  prevailing  manners  and 
ideas  of  the  people :  it  may,  on  the  contrary,  be  regarded  as  the 
last  link  of  a  chain  of  opinions  which  binds  the  whole  Anglo- 
American  world.  That  Providence  has  given  to  every  human 
being  the  degree  of  reason  necessary  to  direct  himself  in  the  affairs 
which  interest  him  exclusively;  such  is  the  grand  maxim  upon 
which  civil  and  political  society  rests  in  the  United  States.  The 
father  of  a  family  applies  it  to  his  children ;  the  master  to  his 
servants ;  the  township  to  its  officers ;  the  province  to  its  town- 
ships ;  the  state  to  the  provinces ;  the  Union  to  the  states ;  and 
when  extended  to  the  nation,  it  becomes  the  doctrine  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people. 

Thus,  in  the  United  States  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  re- 
public is  the  same  which  governs  the  greater  part  of  human  actions; 
republican  notions  insinuate  themselves  into  all  the  ideas,  opinions, 
and  habits  of  the  Americans,  while  they  are  formally  recognised  by 
the  legislation :  and  before  this  legislation  can  be  altered,  the  whole 
community  must  undergo  very  serious  changes.  In  the  United 
States,  even  the  religion  of  most  of  the  citizens  is  republican,  since 
it  submits  the  truths  of  the  other  world  to  private  judgement :  at 
hi  politics  the  care  of  its  temporal  interests  is  abandoned  to  the 
good  sense  of  the  people.  Thus  every  man  is  allowed  freely  to 
take  that  road  which  he  thmks  will  lead  him  to  heaven ;  just  as 
the  law  permits  every  citizen  to  have  the  right  of  choosing  his 
government. 

It  is  evident  that  nothing  but  a  long  series  of  events,  all  having 
the  same  tendency,  can  substitute  for  this  combination  of  laws, 
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opimonB,  and  mamiflni  a  man  of  q>porite  opimoii8»  manDen,  and 
lawa. 

If  repaUican  principks  are  to  periih  in  America,  th^  can  oolj 
]^eld  after  a  laborious  social  process,  often  intemipted,  and  aa  often 
resumed ;  they  will  have  many  apparent  revivals,  and  will  not  be- 
come totally  extinct  until  an  en&ely  new  people  dudl  have  soo- 
ceeded  to  that  which  now  exists.  Now,  it  must  be  admitted  diat 
there  is  no  symptom  or  presage  of  the  approach  of  such  a  revolu- 
tion. There  is  nothing  more  striking  to  a  person  newly  arrived  in 
the  United  States,  than  the  kind  of  tumultuous  agitation  in  which 
he  finds  political  society.  The  laws  are  incessantly  changing,  and 
at  first  sight  it  seems  imposnble  that  a  people  so  variable  in  its 
desires  diould  avoid  adopting,  within  a  short  space  of  time,  a  com- 
pletely new  form  of  government.  Such  apprehennons  are,  how- 
ever, premature;  the  instabihty  which  affects  pditical  institutions 
is  of  two  kinds,  which  ou^t  not  to  be  confounded :  the  first,  which 
modifies  secondary  laws,  is  not  incompatible  with  a  veiy  settled 
state  of  society ;  the  other  shakes  the  very  foundations  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  attacks  the  fundamental  principles  of  legislation ; 
this  species  of  instability  is  always  followed  by  troubles  and  rev- 
olutions, and  the  nation  which  suffers  under  it,  is  in  a  state  of 
violent  transition. 

Experience  shows  that  these  two  lands  of  legislative  instability 
have  no  necessary  connexion ;  for  they  have  been  found  united  or 
separate,  according  to  times  and  circumstances.  The  first  is  common 
in  the  United  States,  but  not  the  second :  the  Americans  often  change 
their  laws,  but  the  foundation  of  the  constitution  is  respected. 

In  our  days  the  republican  principle  rules  in  America,  as  the 
monarchical  principle  did  in  France  under  Louis  XIV.  The  French 
of  that  period  were  not  only  friends  of  the  monarchy,  but  they 
thought  it  impossible  to  put  anything  in  its  place;  they  received  it 
as  we  receive  the  rays  of  the  sun  and  the  return  of  the  seasons. 
Among  them  the  royal  power  had  neither  advocates  nor  opponents. 
In  like  manner  does  the  republican  government  exist  in  America, 
without  contention  or  opposition ;  without  proo&  and  arguments, 
by  a  tacit  agreement,  a  sort  of  consensiLs  universalis.  It  is,  how- 
ever, my  opinion,  that,  by  changing  their  administrative  forms 
often  as  they  do,  the  inhabitants  of  tiie  United  States 
the  ftiture  stabiUty  of  their  government.  ^*  n^p-fr 
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It  may  be  apprehended  that  men,  perpetually  thwarted  in  their 
designs  by  the  mutability  of  legislation,  will  learn  to  look  upon 
republican  institutions  as  an  inconvenient  form  of  society ;  the  evil 
resulting  from  the  instability  of  the  secondary  enactments,  might 
then  raise  a  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  constitution,  and  indirectly  bring  about  a  revolution ;  but 
this  epoch  is  still  very  remote. 

[It  has  been  objected  by  an  American  review,  that  our  author  is  mistaken 
in  charging  our  laws  with  instability,  and  in  answer  to  the  charge,  the  per- 
manence of  our  fundamental  political  institutions  has  been  contrasted  with 
the  revolutions  in  France.  But  the  objection  proceeds  upon  a  mistake  of  the 
author's  meaning,  which  at  this  page  is  very  clearly  expressed.  He  refers  to 
the  instability  which  modifies  tecondary  lawSf  and  not  to  that  which  shakes 
the  foundations  of  the  constitution.  The  distinction  is  equally  sound  and 
philosophic,  and  those  in  the  least  acquainted  with  the  history  of  our  legis- 
lation, must  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of  the  author's  remarks.  The  frequent 
revisions  of  the  statutes  of  the  states  rendered  necessary  by  the  multitude, 
variety,  and  often  the  contradiction  of  the  enactments,  furnish  abundant  evi- 
dence of  this  instability. — Amertcan  Editor,] 

It  may,  however,  be  foreseen,  even  now,  that  when  the  Americans 
lose  their  republican  institutions,  they  will  speedily  arrive  at  a  des- 
potic government,  without  a  long  interval  of  limited  monarchy. 
Montesquieu  remarked,  that  nothing  is  more  absolute  than  the 
authority  of  a  prince  who  immediately  succeeds  a  republic,  since 
the  powers  which  had  fearlessly  been  intrusted  to  an  elected 
magistrate  are  then  transferred  to  an  hereditary  sovereign.  This  is 
true  in  general,  but  it  is  more  peculiarly  applicable  to  a  democratic 
republic.  In  the  United  States,  the  magistrates  are  not  elected  by 
a  particular  class  of  citizens,  but  by  the  majority  of  the  nation ; 
they  are  the  immediate  representatives  of  the  passions  of  the  multi- 
tude ;  and  as  they  are  wholly  dependant  upon  its  pleasure,  they 
excite  neither  hatred  nor  fear :  hence,  as  I  have  already  shown, 
very  little  care  has  been  taken  to  limit  their  influence,  and  they  are 
left  in  possession  of  a  vast  deal  of  arbitrary  power.  This  state  of 
things  has  engendered  habits  which  would  outlive  itself;  the 
American  magistrate  would  retain  his  power,  but  he  would  cease 
to  be  responsible  for  the  exercise  of  it ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  say 
what  bounds  could  then  be  set  to  tyranny. 

Some  of  our  European  politicians  expect  to  see  an  aristocracy 
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arise  in  America,  and  they  already  predict  the  exact  period  at 
which  it  will  be  able  to  assume  the  reins  of  government  I  have 
previously  observed^  and  I  repeat  my  assertion,  that  the  preset 
tendency  of  American  society  appears  to  me  to  become  more  and 
more  democratic.  Nevertheless,  I  do  not  assert  that  the  Americans 
will  not,  at  some  future  time,  restrict  the  circle  of  political  rights 
in  their  country,  or  confiscate  those  rights  to  the  advantage  of  a 
single  individual ;  but  I  cannot  imagine  that  they  will  ever  bestow 
the  exclusive  exercise  of  them  upon  a  privileged  class  of  citizens, 
or,  in  other  words,  that  they  will  ever  found  an  aristocracy. 

An  aristocratic  body  is  composed  of  a  certain  number  of  citizens, 
who,  without  being  very  far  removed  from  the  mass  of  the  people, 
are,  nevertheless,  permanently  stationed  above  it :  a  body  which  it 
is  easy  to  touch,  and  difficult  to  strike ;  with  wluch  the  people  are 
in  daily  contact,  but  with  which  they  can  never  combine.  Nothing 
can  be  imagined  more  contrary  to  nature  and  to  the  secret  propen- 
mties  of  the  human  heart,  than  a  subjection  of  this  kind ;  and  men, 
who  are  left  to  follow  their  own  bent,  will  always  prefer  the  arbi- 
trary power  of  a  king  to  the  regular  administration  of  an  aristoc- 
racy. Aristocratic  institutions  cannot  subsist  without  laying  down 
the  inequality  of  men  as  a  fundamental  principle,  as  a  part  and 
parcel  of  the  legislation,  affecting  the  condition  of  the  human 
family  as  much  as  it  affects  that  of  society ;  but  these  are  things  so 
repugnant  to  natural  equity  that  they  can  only  be  extorted  from 
men  by  constraint. 

I  do  not  think  a  single  people  can  be  quoted,  since  human  so- 
ciety began  to  exist,  which  has,  by  its  own  free  will  and  by  its  own 
exertions,  created  an  aristocracy  within  its  own  bosom.  All  the 
aristocracies  of  the  middle  ages  were  founded  by  military  conquest : 
the  conqueror  was  the  noble,  the  vanquished  became  the  serf.  In- 
equality was  then  imposed  by  force ;  and  after  it  had  been  intro- 
duced into  the  manners  of  the  country,  it  maintained  its  own  au- 
thority, and  was  sanctioned  by  the  legislation.  Communities  have 
existed  which  were  aristocratic  from  their  earliest  origin,  owing  to 
circumstances  anterior  to  that  event,  and  which  became  more 
democratic  in  each  succeeding  age.  Such  was  the  destiny  of  the 
Romans,  and  of  the  Barbarians  after  them.  But  a  people,  having 
taken  its  rise  in  civilization  and  democracy,  which  should  gradually 
establish  an  inequality  of  conditions  until  it  arrived  at  inviolable 
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privileges  and  exclusive  castes,  would  be  a  novelty  in  the  world; 
and  nothing  intimates  that  America  is  likely  to  furnish  so  singular 
an  example. 


REFLECTIONS  ON  THE   CAUSES  OP  THE   COBfMERClAL   FBOSPEBITT  OF  THE 

UNITED   STATES. 

The  Americans  destined  by  Nature  to  be  a  great  maritime  People. — ^Extent  of  their 
Coasts. — Depth  of  their  Ports. — Size  of  their  Rivers. — The  commercial  Superiority 
of  the  Anglo-Americans  less  attributable,  however,  to  physical  Circumstances  than 
to  moral  intellectual  Causes. — Reason  of  this  Opinion. — Future  Destiny  of  the  Anglo- 
Americans  as  a  commercial  Nation. — The  Dissolution  of  the  Union  would  not  check 
the  maritime  Vigour  of  the  States.— Reason  of  this. — Anglo- Americans  will  natur- 
ally supply  the  Wants  of  the  Inhabitants  of  South  America. — ^They  will  become, 
like  the  English,  the  Factors  of  a  great  Portion  of  the  World. 

The  coast  of  the  United  States,  from  the  bay  of  Fundy  to  the 
Sabine  river  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  is  more  than  two  thousand 
miles  in  extent.  These  shores  form  an  unbroken  line,  and  they  are 
all  subject  to  the  same  government.  No  nation  in  the  world  pos- 
sesses vaster,  deeper,  or  more  secure  ports  for  shipping  than  the 
Americans. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  constitute  a  great  civilized 
people,  which  fortune  has  placed  in  the  midst  of  an  uncultivated 
country,  at  a  distance  of  three  thousand  miles  from  the  central  point 
of  civilization.  America  consequently  stands  in  daily  need  of  Eu- 
ropean trade.  The  Americans  will,  no  doubt,  ultimately  succeed 
in  producing  or  manufacturing  at  home  most  of  the  articles  which 
they  require ;  but  the  two  continents  can  never  be  independent  of 
each  other,  so  numerous  are  the  natural  ties  which  exist  between 
their  wants,  their  ideas,  their  habits,  and  their  manners. 

The  Union  produces  peculiar  commodities  which  are  now  become 
necessary  to  us,  but  which  cannot  be  cultivated,  or  can  only  be 
raised  at  an  enormous  expense,  upon  the  soil  of  Europe.  The 
Americans  only  consume  a  small  portion  of  this  produce,  and  they 
are  willing  to  sell  us  the  rest.  Europe  is  therefore  the  market  of 
America,  as  America  is  the  market  of  Europe ;  and  maritime  com- 
merce is  no  less  necessary  to  enable  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
Vol.  I.— Oo  58 
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States  to  transport  their  raw  matenals  to  die  porta  of  Europe,  than 
it  is  to  enable  us  to  supply  them  with  our  manufactured  produce. 
The  United  States  were  therefore  necessarily  reduced  to  the  alter- 
native of  increasing  the  business  of  other  maritime  nations  to  a 
great  extent,  if  they  had  themselves  declined  to  enter  into  com- 
merce, as  the  Spaniards  of  Mexico  have  hitherto  done ;  or,  in  the 
second  place,  of  becoming  one  of  the  first  trading  powers  of  the 
globe. 

The  Anglo-Americans  have  always  displayed  a  very  decided  taste 
for  the  sea.  The  declaration  of  independence  broke  the  commer- 
cial restrictions  which  united  them  to  England,  and  gave  a  Iresh 
and  powerful  stimulus  to  their  maritime  genius.  Ever  since  that 
time,  the  shipping  of  the  Union  has  increased  in  almost  the  same 
rapid  proportion  as  the  number  of  its  inhabitants.  The  Americans 
themselves  now  transport  to  their  own  shores  nine  teotba  of  the 
European  produce  which  they  consume.*  And  they  also  bring 
three  quarters  of  the  exports  of  the  New  World  to  the  European 
consumer,!  The  ships  of  the  United  States  fill  the  doclis  of  Havre 
and  of  Liverpool ;  while  the  number  of  English  and  French  vessels 
which  are  to  be  seen  at  New  York  is  comparatively  small. J 

Thus,  nnt  only  does  the  American  merchant  face  competition  in 
his  own  country,  but  he  even  supports  that  of  foreign  nations  in 
their  own  porla  with  success.  This  is  readily  explained  by  the  fact 
that  the  vessels  of  the  United  States  can  cross  the  seas  at  a  cheaper 
rate  than  any  other  vessels  in  the  world.  As  long  as  the  mercan- 
tile shipping  of  the  United  States  preserves  this  superiority,  it  will 


*  The  lotal  value  of  goods  imported  dunog  the  yeai  which  ended  dd  the  30th  Sep- 
tember, ltf3S,  wk  101 ,129,266  dolUrs.  The  value  ol'  Ihe  cargoes  of  foreign  leueU 
did  aol  aniouiit  to  10,7:il,U39  dolUrs,  or  uboul  oat  tcolh  of  the  entire  »um. 

t  The  value  of  gnuds  elpucted  durin>(  llie  same  year  ainouoLed  id  »7,I76,»43  .lol- 
Ursi  Ihe  value  of  gugiii  vii^ried  by  foreign  veue I ■  amounted  lo  31/136, l»3  dollus, 
or  about  one  quarter  of  the  whole  sum.     ( Williams's  ftegi>ter,  1833.  p.  3»b.> 

t  The  tunnage  of  tile  vei»el&  which  catered  all  ihe  porL^  of  the  L'liiuu  in  the 
yeaii  l»2a,  ]s3U,  and  1S31,  smounled  to  3,3U7,719  tuns,  of  which  544,571  tuns  were 
foreign  ressels ;  thi'y  iitnoil  tlierefnte  lo  the  AmencSD  vesaeU  io  a  ralio  of  about  16  lo 
100.  (national  Ciilenddr,  lb-33,  p.  304.)  I'he  lunnoge  of  Ihe  Koglish  vetL«]i>  which 
catered  the  pons  of  Loudon,  Liverpool,  and  Hull,  ia  the  yean  llfliO,  Itl36,  and  1831, 

the  same  years,  Bniouiilcd  lo  l&9,^31  liins.  The  rntio  bcmeeo  ihem  wns  iherefore 
mboul  36  IO  IIX).  (CiJiiiiKiiiion  lo  ihe  Ahnuiae,  1S34,  p  169.)  In  Ihe  fear  la32  ihe 
ratio  belween  ilic  foreiyu  mid  Urtlikh  khiut  which  entered  the  ports  of  Great  Britiua 
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not  only  retain  what  it  has  acquired,  but  it  will  constantly  increase 
in  prosperity. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  for  what  reason  the  Americans  can  trade  at 
a  lower  rate  than  other  nations ;  and  one  is  at  first  led  to  attribute 
this  circumstance  to  the  physical  or  natural  advantages  which  are 
within  their  reach ;  but  this  supposition  is  erroneous.  The  Ameri- 
can vessels  cost  almost  as  much  to  build  as  our  own  ;*  they  are  not 
better  built,  and  they  generally  last  for  a  shorter  time.  The  pay 
of  the  American  sailor  is  more  considerable  than  the  pay  on  board 
European  ships ;  which  is  proved  by  the  great  number  of  Euro- 
peans who  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  merchant- vessels  of  the  United 
States.  But  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  true  cause  of  their  superiority 
must  not  be  sought  for  in  physical  advantages,  but  that  it  is  wholly 
attributable  to  their  moral  and  intellectual  qualities. 

The  following  comparison  wUl  illustrate  my  meaning.  During 
the  campaigns  of  the  revolution  the  French  introduced  a  new  sys- 
tem of  tactics  into  the  art  of  war,  which  perplexed  the  oldest  gen- 
erals, and  very  nearly  destroyed  the  most  ancient  monarchies  in 
Europe.  They  undertook  (what  had  never  been  before  attempt- 
ed) to  make  shift  without  a  number  of  things  which  had  always 
been  held  to  be  indispensable  in  warfare ;  they  required  novel  exer- 
tions on  the  part  of  their  troops,  which  no  civilized  nations  had 
ever  thought  of;  they  achieved  great  actions  in  an  incredibly  short 
space  of  time ;  and  they  risked  human  life  without  hesitation,  to 
obtain  the  object  in  view.  The  French  had  less  money  and  fewer 
men  than  their  enemies ;  their  resources  were  infinitely  inferior ; 
nevertheless  they  were  constantly  victorious,  until  their  adversaries 
chose  to  imitate  their  example. 

The  Americans  have  introduced  a  similar  system  into  their  com- 
mercial speculations ;  and  they  do  for  cheapness  what  the  French 
did  for  conquest  The  European  sailor  navigates  with  prudence  ; 
he  only  sets  sail  when  the  weather  is  favourable ;  if  an  unforeseen 
accident  befalls  him,  he  puts  into  port ;  at  night  he  furls  a  portion 
of  his  canvass ;  and  when  the  whitening  billows  intimate  the  vicin- 
ity of  land,  he  checks  his  way,  and  tidces  an  observation  of  the 
sun.  But  the  American  neglects  these  precautions  and  braves 
these  dangers.     He  weighs  anchor  in  the  midst  of  tempestuous 

*  Materials  are,  generally  speaking,  less  expensive  in  America  than  in  Europe,  but 
the  price  of  labour  is  much  higher. 


course  of  a  long  voyage ;  he  lose 
making  the  harbour,  or  in  waitii 
it ;  and  he  pays  daily  dues  to  be 
American  starts  from  Boston  to  g 
arrives  at  Canton,  stays  there  a  : 
less  than  two  years  he  has  sailed  i 
of  the  globe,  and  he  has  seen  land 
a  voyage  of  eight  or  ten  months  1 
lived  upon  salt  meat ;  that  he  has 
the  sea,  with  disease,  and  with  the 
his  return,  he  can  sell  a  pound  of 
the  English  merchant,  and  his  pur 

I  cannot  better  explain  my  me 
Americans  affect  a  sort  of  heroism 
the  European  merchant  will  alwa; 
his  American  competitor,  who,  in  a 
just  described,  follows  not  only  a  ca 
pulse  of  his  nature. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  United  Sts 
and  all  the  desires  which  result  fron 
tion;  but  as  they  are  not  surroun 
adapted,  like  that  of  Europe,  to  sa 
obliged  to  procure  for  themselves  tl 
tion  and  habit  have  rendered  neces 
happens  that  the  same  individual  ti 
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where  men  devoted  to  spedal  occupations  are  rare,  a  long  appren- 
ticeship cannot  be  required  from  any  one  who  embraces  a  profes- 
aon.  The  Americans  therefore  change  their  means  of  gaining  a 
livelihood  very  readily ;  and  they  suit  their  occupations  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  moment,  in  the  manner  most  profitable  to  themselves. 
Men  are  to  be  met  with  who  have  successively  been  barristers^ 
farmers,  merchants,  ministers  of  the  gospel,  and  physicians.  If  the 
American  be  less  perfect  in  each  craft  than  the  European,  at  least 
there  is  scarcely  any  trade  with  which  he  is  utterly  unacquainted. 
His  capacity  is  more  general,  and  the  circle  of  his  intelligence  is 
enlarged. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  are  never  fettered  by  the 
axioms  of  their  profession  ;  they  escape  from  all  the  prejudices  of 
their  present  station ;  they  are  not  more  attached  to  one  line  of 
operation  than  to  another ;  they  are  not  more  prone  to  employ  an 
old  method  than  a  new  one ;  they  have  no  rooted  habits,  and  they 
easily  shake  off  the  influence  which  the  habits  of  other  nations 
might  exercise  upon  their  minds,  from  a  conviction  that  their  coun- 
try is  unlike  any  other,  and  that  its  situation  is  without  a  precedent 
in  the  world.  America  is  a  land  of  wonders,  in  which  everything 
is  in  constant  motion,  and  every  movement  seems  an  improvement. 
The  idea  of  novelty  is  there  indissolubly  connected  with  the  idea  of 
melioration.  No  natural  boundary  seems  to  be  set  to  the  efforts  of 
man ;  and  what  is  not  yet  done  is  only  what  he  has  not  yet  at- 
tempted to  do. 

This  perpetual  change  which  goes  on  in  the  United  States, 
these  frequent  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  accompanied  by  such  unfore- 
seen fluctuations  in  private  and  in  public  wealth,  serve  to  keep  the 
minds  of  the  citizens  in  a  perpetual  state  of  feverish  agitation, 
which  admirably  invigorates  their  exertions,  and  keeps  them  in  a 
state  of  excitement  above  the  ordinary  level  of  mankind.  The 
whole  life  of  an  American  is  passed  like  a  game  of  chance,  a  revo- 
lutionary crisis,  or  a  battle.  As  the  same  causes  are  continually  in 
operation  throughout  the  country,  they  ultimately  impart  an  irresist- 
ible impulse  to  the  national  character.  The  American,  taken  as 
a  chance  specimen  of  his  countrymen,  must  then  be  a  man  of  sin- 
gular warmth  in  his  desires,  enterprising,  fond  of  adventure,  and 
above  all  of  innovation.  The  same  bent  is  manifest  in  all  that  he 
does;  he  introduces  it  into  his  political  laws,  his  religious  doc- 
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tnDes,  his  theories  of  social  economy,  and  his  domestic  occupations ; 
he  bears  it  with  him  in  the  depth  of  the  back  woods,  as  well  as  in 
the  bumness  of  the  city.  It  is  the  same  pas^on,  applied  to  mari- 
time commerce,  which  makes  him  the  cheapest  and  the  quickest 
trader  in  the  world. 

As  long  as  the  sailors  of  the  United  Stales  retain  these  inspiriting 
advantages,  and  the  practical  superiority  which  they  derive  from 
them,  they  will  not  only  continue  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  pro- 
ducers and  consumers  of  their  own  country,  but  they  will  tend  more 
and  more  to  become,  like  the  English,  the  factors  of  all  other  peo- 
ples." This  prediction  has  already  begun  to  be  realized ;  we  per- 
ceive that  the  American  traders  are  introducing  themselves  as  in- 
termediate agents  in  the  commerce  of  several  European  nations  ;f 
and  America  will  offer  a  still  wider  field  to  their  enterprise. 

The  great  colonies  which  were  founded  in  South  America  by  the 
Spaniards  and  the  Portuguese  have  since  become  empires.  Civil 
war  and  oppression  now  lay  waste  those  extensive  regions.  Popu- 
lation does  not  increase,  and  the  thinly-scattered  inhabitants  are 
too  much  absorbed  in  the  cares  of  self-defence  even  to  attempt  any 
melioration  of  their  condition.  Such,  however,  will  not  always  be 
the  case.  Europe  has  succeeded  by  her  own  efforts  in  piercing  the 
gloom  of  the  middle  ages;  South  America  has  the  same  Christian 
laws  and  Christian  manners  as  we  have ;  she  contains  all  the 
germcs  of  civilization  which  have  grown  amid  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope or  their  offsets,  added  to  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
our  example;  why  then  should  she  always  remain  uncivilized?  It 
is  clear  that  the  question  is  simply  one  of  time  ;  at  some  future  pe- 
riod, which  may  be  more  or  less  remote,  the  inhabitants  of  South 
America  will  constitute  flourishing  and  enlightened  nations. 

But  when  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  of  South  America  begin 
to  feel  the  wants  common  to  all  civilized  nations,  they  will  still  be 
unable  to  satisfy  those  wants  for  themselves ;  as  the  youngest 
children  of  civilization,  they  must  perforce  admit  the  superiority  of 

•  11  musl  not  be  supposed  Lbat  Eoglmh  vessels  ate  eiclusively  employed  id  irans- 
poning  forei^  produce  mio  Eogland,  or  Bniish  produce  to  foreign  coumnes :  at  Ihe 
pcesent  day  tbe  merchant  shipping  of  Knglauil  may  be  regarded  in  tbe  light  of  a  vast 
ayslem  of  public  conveyances,  ready  to  servo  all  ihe  producers  of  the  wnrW,  and  to 

prompts  itiem  to  enler  iuia  cumpetilion  with  the  English. 

t  Part  of  ibe  coauoeice  of  tile  Medilerraneaa  is  already  carried  on  by  Ameiicaa 
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their  elder  brethren.  They  will  be  agriculturists  long  before  they 
succeed  in  manufactures  or  commerce,  and  they  will  require  the 
mediation  of  strangers  to  exchange  their  produce  beyond  seas  for 
those  articles  for  which  a  demand  will  begin  to  be  felt. 

It  is  unquestionable  that  the  Americans  of  the  north  will  one  day 
supply  the  wants  of  the  Americans  of  the  south.  Nature  has  placed 
them  in  contiguity ;  and  has  furnished  the  former  with  every  means 
of  knowing  and  appreciating  those  demands,  of  establishing  a  per- 
manent connexion  with  those  states,  and  of  gradually  filling  their 
markets.  The  merchant  of  the  United  States  could  only  forfeit  these 
natural  advantages  if  he  were  very  inferior  to  the  merchant  of 
Europe ;  to  whom  he  is,  on  the  contrary,  superior  in  several  re- 
spects. The  Americans  of  the  United  States  already  exercise  a 
very  considerable  moral  influence  upon  all  the  peoples  of  the  New 
World.  They  are  the  source  of  intelligence,  and  all  the  nations 
which  inhabit  the  same  continent  are  already  accustomed  to  con- 
sider them  as  the  most  enlightened,  the  most  powerful,  and  the 
most  wealthy  members  of  the  great  American  family.  All  eyes  are 
therefore  turned  toward  the  Union ;  and  the  states  of  which  that 
body  is  composed  are  the  models  which  the  other  communities  try 
to  imitate  to  the  best  of  their  power :  it  is  from  the  United  States 
that  they  borrow  their  political  principles  and  their  laws. 

The  Americans  of  the  United  States  stand  in  precisely  the  same 
position  with  regard  to  the  peoples  of  South  America  as  their  fa- 
thers, the  English,  occupy  with  regard  to  the  Italians,  the  Span- 
iards, the  Portuguese,  and  all  those  nations  of  Europe,  which  re- 
ceive their  articles  of  daily  consumption  from  England,  because 
they  are  less  advanced  in  civilization  and  trade.  England  is  at 
this  time  the  natural  emporium  of  almost  all  the  nations  which  are 
within  its  reach  ;  the  American  Union  will  perform  the  same  part 
in  the  other  hemisphere  ;  and  every  community  which  is  founded, 
or  which  prospers  in  the  New  World,  is  founded  and  prospers  to 
the  advantage  of  the  Anglo-Americans. 

If  the  Union  were  to  be  dissolved,  the  conmierce  of  the  states 
which  now  compose  it,  would  undoubtedly  be  checked  for  a  time; 
but  this  consequence  would  be  less  perceptible  than  is  generally 
supposed.  It  is  evident  that  whatever  may  happen,  the  commercial 
states  will  remain  united.  They  are  all  contiguous  to  each  other ; 
they  have  identically  the  same  opinions,  interests,  and  manners ; 
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and  they  are  alone  competent  to  form  a  very  great  maritime  power. 
Even  if  the  south  of  the  Union  were  to  become  independent  of  the 
north,  it  would  still  require  the  service  of  those  states.  I  have  al- 
ready observed  that  the  south  is  not  a  commercial  country,  and 
nothing  intimates  that  it  is  likely  to  become  so.  The  Americans 
of  the  south  of  the  United  States  will  therefore  be  obliged,  for  a 
long  time  to  come,  to  have  recourse  to  strangers  to  export  their 
produce,  and  to  supply  them  with  the  commodities  which  are  re- 
quisite to  satisfy  their  wants.  But  the  northern  states  are  undoubt- 
edly able  to  act  as  theh*  intermediate  agents  cheaper  than  any 
other  merchants.  They  will  therefore  retain  that  employment,  for 
cheapness  is  the  sovereign  law  of  commerce.  National  claims  and 
national  prejudices  cannot  resist  the  influence  of  cheapness.  Noth- 
ing can  be  more  virulent  than  the  hatred  which  exists  between  the 
Americans  of  the  United  States  and  the  English.  But  notwith- 
standing these  inimical  feelings,  the  Americans  derive  the  greater 
part  of  their  manufactured  commodities  from  England,  because 
England  supplies  them  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  any  other  nation. 
Thus  the  increasing  prosperity  of  America  turns,  notwithstanding 
the  grudges  of  the  Americans,  to  the  advantage  of  British  manu- 
factures. 

Season  shows  and  experience  proves  that  no  commercial  pros- 
perity can  be  durable  if  it  cannot  be  united,  in  case  of  need,  to 
naval  force.  This  truth  is  as  well  understood  in  the  United  States 
as  it  can  be  anywhere  else :  the  Americans  are  already  able  to 
make  their  flag  respected ;  in  a  few  years  they  will  be  able  to 
make  it  feared.  I  am  convinced  that  the  dismemberment  of  the 
Union  would  not  have  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  naval  power 
of  the  Americans,  but  that  it  would  powerfully  contribute  to  in- 
crease it.  At  the  present  time  the  commercial  states  are  connected 
with  others  which  have  not  the  same  interests,  and  which  frequently 
yield  an  unwilling  consent  to  the  increase  of  a  maritime  power  by 
which  they  are  only  indirectly  benefited.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the 
commercial  states  of  the  Union  formed  one  independent  nation, 
commerce  would  become  the  foremost  of  their  national  interests ; 
they  would  consequently  be  willing  to  make  very  great  sacrifices 
to  protect  their  shipping,  and  nothing  would  prevent  them  from 
pursuing  their  designs  upon  this  point. 

Nations,  as  well  as  men,  almost  always  betray  the  most  promi- 
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nent  features  of  tbor  future  destiojr  in  tbeir  earliest  years.  When  I 
contemplate  the  ardour  with  wliich  the  Anglo-Americans  prosecute 
commerdal  enterprise,  the  adTantages  whic^  befriend  tliem,  and 
the  saccess  of  theii  undertakings,  I  cannot  refrain  from  believing 
that  they  will  one  day  become  the  fint  maritime  power  of  the 
globe.  They  are  bom  to  rule  the  seas,  as  the  Romans  were  to 
conquer  the  world. 


^'■■^    '■   ■    -:'-    -;,„^    ,.,J 


CONGLUSKW. 


I  HATE  now  nearly  reached  the  close  of  my  inquiry :  hitherto,  in 
speaking  of  the  future  destiny  of  the  United  States,  I  have  endeav- 
oured to  divide  my  subject  into- distinct  portions,  in  order  to  study 
each  of  them  with  more  attention.  My  present  object  is  to  embrace 
the  whole  from  one  idngle  point ;  the  remarks  I  shall  make  will  be 
less  detailed,  but  they  will  be  more  sure.  I  shall  perceive  each 
object  less  distinctly,  but  I  shall  descry  the  principal  facts  with 
more  certainty.  A  traveller,  who  has  just  left  the  walls  of  an 
inmiense  city,  climbs  the  neighbouring  hill ;  as  he  goes  farther  off 
he  loses  aght  of  the  men  whom  he  has  so  recently  quitted ;  their 
dwellings  are  conAised  in  a  dense  mass ;  he  can  no  longer  distin- 
giush  the  public  squares,  and  he  can  scarcely  trace  out  the  great 
thoroughfares;  but  his  eye  has  less  <£fliculty  in  foUowing  the 
boundaries  of  the  city,  an^  for  the  first  time  he  sees  the  shape  of 
the  vast  whole.  Such  is  the  Aiture  destiny  of  the  British  race  in 
North  America  to  my  eye ;  the  details  of  the  stupendous  picture 
are  overhung  with  shade,  but  I  conceive  a  clear  idea  oS  the  entire 
subject 

The  territory  now  occupied  or  possessed  by  the  United  States  of 
America  forms  about  one-twentieth  part  of  the  habitable  earth. 
But  extensive  as  these  confines  are,'  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
the  Anglo-American  race  will  always  remain  within  them ;  indeed, 
it  has  already  far  overstepped  them. 

There  was  once  a  time  at  which  we  also  might  have  created  a 
great  French  nation  in  the  American  wilds,  to  counterbalance  the 
69 
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inflaence  of  the  English  upon  the  destinies  of  the  New  Woili 
France  formerly  possessed  a  territory  in  North  America,  scarcely 
less  extensive  than  the  whole  of  Europe*  The  three  greatest  rivers 
of  that  continent  then  flowed  within  her  dominions.  The  Indian 
tribes  which  dwelt  between  the  mouth  of  the  St  Lawrence  and  the 
delta  of  the  Missisappi  were  unaccustomed  to  any  tongue  but  ours; 
and  all  the  European  settlements  scattered  over  that  immense 

« 

region  recalled  the  traditions  of  our  country.  Louisbourg,  Mont- 
morency,  Duquesne,  Saint-Louis,  Vincennes,  New  Orieans,  (for 
such  were  the  names  they  bore),  are  words  deat  to  France  and 
familiar  to  our  ears. 

But  a  concourse  of  circumstances,  which  it  would  be  tedious  to 
enumerate,*  have  deprived  us  of  this  magnificent  inheritance. 
Wherever  the  French  settlers  were  numerically  weak  and  partially 
established,  they  have  disappeared ;  those  who  remain  are  collected 
on  a  small  extent  of  country,  and  are  now  subject  to  other  laws. 
The  400,000  French  inhabitants  of  Lower  Canada  constitute,  at 
the  present  time,  the  remnant  of  an  old  nation  lost  in  the  midst  of 
a  new  people.  .  A  foreign  population  is  increasing  around  them 
unceasingly  and  on  al]  sides,  which  already  penetrates  among  the 
ancient  masters  of  the  country,  predominates  in  their  cities,  and 
corrupts  their  language.  This  population  is  identical  with  that  of 
the  United  States ;  it  is  therefore  with  truth  that  I  asserted  that  the 
British  race  is  not  confined  within  the  frontiers  of  the  Union,  since 
it  already  extends  to  the  northeast. 

To  the  northwest  nothing  is  to  be  met  with  but  a  few  insig- 
nificant Russian  settlements ;  but  to  the  southwest,  Mexico  presents 
a  barrier  to  the  Anglo-Americans.  Thus,  the  Spaniards  and  the 
Anglo-Americans  are,  properly  speaking,  the  only  ;two  races  which 
divide  the  possession  of  the  New  World.  The  limits  of  separation 
between  them  have  been  settled  by  a  treaty ;  but  although  the  con- 
ditions of  that  treaty  are  exceedingly  favourable  to  the  Anglo- 
Americans,  I  do  not  doubt  that  they  will  shortly  infringe  this 
arrangement  Vast  provinces,  extendbg  beyond  the  frontiers 
of  the  Union  toward  Mexico,  are  still  destitute  of  inhabitants.  The 

*  The  foremost  of  these  circumstances  is,  that  nations  which  are  accustomed  to 
free  institutions  and  municipal  government  are  better  able  than  any  others  to  found 
prosperous  colonies.  The  habit  of  thinking  and  governing  for  oneself  is  indispensa- 
ble in  a  new  country,  where  success  necessarily  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  the 
individual  exertions  of  the  settlers. 
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natives  of  the  United  States  will  forestall  the  rightful  occupants  of 
these  solitary  regions.  They  will  take  possession  of  the  soil,  and 
establish  social  institutions,  so  that  when  the  legal  owner  arrives  at 
length,  he  will  find  the  wilderness  under  cultivation,  and  strangers 
quietly  settled  in  the  midst  of  his  inheritance. 

The  lands  of  the  New  World  belong  to  the  first  occupant,  and 
they  are  the  natural  reward  of  the  swiftest  pioneer.  Even  the 
cbubtries  which  are  already  peopled  will  Lave  some  difficulty  in 
securing  themselves  from  this  invasion.  I  have  already  alluded  to 
what  is  taking  place  in  the  province  of  Texas.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  United  States  are  perpetually  migrating  to  Texas,  where  they 
purchase  land ;  and  although  they  conform  to  the  laws  of  the 
country,  they  are  gradually  founding  the  empire  of  their  own  lan- 
guage and  their  own  manners.  The  province  of  Texas  is  still  part 
of  the  Mexican  dominions,  but  it  will  soon  contain  no  Mexicans : 
the  same  thing  has  occurred  whenever  the  Anglo-Americans  have 
come  into  contact  with  populations  of  a  different  origin. 

[The  prophetic  accuracy  of  the  author,  in  relation  to  the  present  actual 
condition  of  Texas,  exhibits  the  sound  and  clear  perception  with  which  he 
surveyed  our  institutions  and  character. — American  Editor,] 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  British  race  has  acquired  an  amazing 
preponderance  over  all  the  other  European  races  in  the  New  World  ; 
and  that  it  is  very  superior  to  them  in  civilization,  in  industry,  and 
in  power.  As  long  as  it  is  only  surrounded  by  desert  or  thinly- 
peopled  countries,  as  long  as  it  encounters  no  dense  populations 
upon  its  route,  through  which  it  cannot  work  its  way,  it  will  assu- 
redly continue  to  spread.  The  lines  marked  out  by  treaties  will 
not  stop  it;  but  it  will  everywhere  transgress  these  imaginary 
barriers. 

The  geographical  position  of  the  British  race  in  the  New  World 
is  peculiarly  favourable  to  its  rapid  increase.  Above  its  northern 
frontiers  the  icy  regions  of  the  pole  extend ;  and  a  few  degrees 
below  its  southern  confines  lies  the  burning  climate  of  the  equator. 
The  Anglo-Americans  are  therefore  placed  in  the  most  temperate 
and  habitable  zone  of  the  continent. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  prodigious  mcrease  of  popula- 
tion in  the  United  States  is  posterior  to  their  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence. But  this  is  an  error :  the  population  increased  as  rapidly 
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characteristics  of  their  race,  or  to  extinguish  that  knowledge  whicb 
guides  them  on  their  way. 

Thus,  m  the  midst  of  the  uncertain  future,  one  event  at  least  is 
sure.  At  a  period  which  may  be  said  to  be  near  (for  we  are  speak- 
ing of  the  life  of  a  nation),  the  Anglo-Americans  will  alone  cover 
die  immense  space  contained  between  the  polar  regions  and  the 
tropics,  extending  from  the  coasts  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  shores  of 
the  Pacific  ocean.  The  territory  which  will  probably  be  occupied 
by  the  Anglo-Americans  at  some  future  time,  may  be  computed  to 
equal  three  quarters  of  Europe  in  extent*  The  climate  of  the 
Union  is  upon  the  whole  preferable  to  that  of  Europe,  and  its  natu- 
ral advantages  are  not  less  great ;  it  is  therefore  evident  that  its 
population  will  at  some  future  time  be  proportionate  to  our  own. 
Europe,  divided  as  it  is  between  so  many  different  nations,  and  torn 
as  it  had  been  by  incessant  wars  and  the  barbarous  manners  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  has  notwithstanding  attained  a  population  of  410  in- 
habitants to  the  square  league.f  What  cause  can  prevent  the 
United  States  from  having  as  numerous  a  population  in  time  ? 

Many  ages  must  elapse  before  the  divers  offsets  of  the  British 
race  in  America  cease  to  present  the  same  homogeneous  character- 
istics :  and  the  time  cannot  be  foreseen  at  which  a  permanent  in- 
equality of  conditions  will  be  established  in  the  New  World. 
Whatever  differences  may  arise,  from  peace  or  from  war,  from 
freedom  or  oppression,  from  prosperity  or  want,  between  the  desti- 
nies of  the  different  descendants  of  the  great  Anglo-American  fam- 
ily, they  will  at  least  preserve  an  analogous  social  condition,  and 
they  will  hold  in  common  the  customs  and  the  opinions  to  which 
that  social  condition  has  given  birth. 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  the  tie  of  religion  was  sufficiently  powerful 
to  imbue  all  the  different  populations  of  Europe  with  the  same  civ- 
ilization. The  British  of  the  New  World  have  a  thousand  other  recip- 
rocal ties ;  and  they  Uve  at  a  time  when  the  tendency  to  equality 
is  general  among  mankind.  The  Middle  Ages  were  a  period  when 
everything  was  broken  up  ;  when  each  people,  each  province,  each 
city,  and  each  family,  had  a  strong  tendency  to  maintain  its  distinct 

*  The  United  States  already  extend  over  a  territory  equal  to  one  half  of  Europe. 
The  area  of  Europe  is  500,000  square  leagues,  and  its  population  206,000,000  of  inhab- 
itants.    (Maltebrun,  Iit.  114,  toI.  vi.,  p.  4.) 

t  See  Maltebrun,  liv.  116,  vol.  vi,.  p.  92. 
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individuality.  At  the  present  time  an  opposite  tendenq^  seemi  to 
prevail,  and  the  nations  seem  to  be  advancbg  to  unity.  Our  means 
of  intellectual  intercourse  unite  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  earth ; 
and  it  is  impossible  for  men  to  remain  strangers  to  each  other,  or 
to  be  ignorant  of  the  events  which  are  taking  place  in  any  comer 
of  the  globe.  The  consequence  is,  that  there  is  less  difference,  at 
the  present  day,  between  the  Europeans  and  their  descendants  in 
the  New  World,  than  there  was  between  certain  towns  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  which  were  only  separated  by  a  river.  If  this  ten- 
dency to  assimilation  brings  foreign  nations  closer  to  each  other,  it 
must  a  fortiori  prevent  the  descendants  of  the  same  people  from 
becoming  aliens  to  each  other. 

The  time  will  therefore  come  when  one  hundred  and  fifty  mill- 
ions of  men  will  be  living  in  North  America,*  equal  in  condition, 
the  progeny  of  one  race,  owing  their  origin  to  the  same  cause, 
and  preserving  the  same  civilization,  the  same  language,  the  same 
religion,  the  same  habits,  the  same  manners,  and  imbued  with  the 
same  opinions,  propagated  under  the  same  forms.  The  rest  is  un- 
certain, but  this  is  certain ;  and  it  is  a  fact  new  to  the  world  —  a 
fact  fraught  with  such  portentous  consequences  as  to  baffle  the  ef- 
forts even  of  the  imagination. 

There  are,  at  the  present  time,  two  great  nations  in  the  world, 
which  seem  to  tend  toward  the  same  end,  although  they  started 
from  different  points ;  I  allude  to  the  Russians  and  the  Americans. 
Both  of  them  have  grown  up  unnoticed  ;  and  while  the  attention 
of  mankind  was  directed  elsewhere,  they  have  suddenly  assumed  a 
most  prominent  place  among  the  nations ;  and  the  world  learned 
their  existence  and  their  greatness  at  almost  the  same  time. 

All  other  nations  seem  to  have  nearly  reached  their  natural 
limits,  and  only  to  be  charged  with  the  maintenance  of  their  pow- 
er: but  these  are  still  in  the  act  of  growth  ;t  all  the  others  are 
stopped,  or  continue  to  advance  with  extreme  difficulty ;  these  are 
proceeding  with  ease  and  with  celerity  along  a  path  to  which  the 
human  eye  can  assign  no  term.  The  American  struggles  against 
the  natural  obstacles  which  oppose  him ;   the  adversaries  of  the 

•  This  would  be  a  population  proportionate  to  that  of  Europe,  taken  at  a  mean  rate 
of  410  inhabitants  to  the  square  league. 

t  Russia  is  the  country  in  the  Old  World  in  which  population  increases  roost  rapid- 
ly in  proportion. 
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Russian  are  men :  the  former  combats  the  wilderness  and  savage 
life ;  the  latter,  dvilization  with  all  its  weapons  and  its  arts ;  the 
conquests  of  die  one  are  therefore  gained  by  the  ploughshare ;  those 
of  the  other,  by  the  sword.  The  Anglo-American  relies  upon  per- 
sonal interest  to  accomplish  his  ends,  and  gives  free  scope  to  the 
unguided  exertions  and  common  sense  of  the  citizens ;  the  Russiau 
centres  all  the  authority  of  society  m  a  single  arm :  the  principal 
instrument  of  the  former  is  freedom ;  of  the  latter,  servitude.  Thdr 
starting-point  is  different,  and  their  courses  are  not  the  same ;  yet 
each  of  them  seems  to  be  marked  out  by  the  will  of  Heaven  to 
sway  the  destinies  of  half  the  globe. 
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APPENDIX  A ^Pagc  20. 

For  information  concerning  all  the  countries  of  the  West  which  have 
not  been  visited  by  Europeans,  consult  the  account  of  two  expeditions 
undertaken  at  the  expense  of  congress  by  Major  Long.  This  traveller 
particularly  mentions,  on  the  subject  of  the  great  American  desert,  that  a 
line  may  be  drawn  nearly  parallel  to  the  20th  degree  of  longitude  *  (meri- 
dian of  Washington),  beginning  from  the  Bed  river  and  ending  at  the  river 
Platte.  From  this  imaginary  line  to  the  Rocky  mountains,  which  bound 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  on  the  west,  lie  immense  plains,  which  are 
almost  entirely  covered  with  sand,  incapable  of  cultivation,  or  scattered 
over  with  masses  of  granite.  In  summer  these  plains  are  quite  destitute 
of  water,  and  nothing  is  to  be  seen  on  them  but  herds  of  buffaloes  and  wild 
horses.  Some  hordes  of  Indians  are  also  found  there,  but  in  no  great 
number. 

Major  Long  was  told  that  in  travelling  northward  from  the  river  Platte, 
you  find  the  same  desert  lying  constantly  on  the  left;  but  he  was  unable  to 
ascertain  the  truth  of  this  report.     (Long's  Expedition,  vol.  ii.  p.  361.) 

However  worthy  of  confidence  may  be  the  narrative  of  Major  Long,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  he  only  passed  through  the  country  of  which  he 
speaks,  without  deviating  widely  from  the  line  which  he  had  traced  out  for 
his  journey. 


APPENDIX   B.— Page  21. 

South  America,  in  the  regions  between  the  tropics,  produces  an  incredible 
profusion  of  climbing- plants,  of  which  the  Flora  of  the  Antilles  alone  pre- 
sents us  with  forty  different  species. 

•  The  20th  degree  of  longitude  according  to  the  meridian  of  Washington,  agrees 
very  nearly  with  the  97ih  degree  on  the  meridian  of  Greenwich. 
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Among  the  most  fiscefid  of  these  thnibe  is  the  pttSMii-floiwer,  which, 
aceordiiig  to  Descourtiz,  grows  with  such  luxuriaiiee  in  the  Antill^^  as  to 
climb  trees  bf  mesas  of  the  tendrils  with  which  it  is  prorided,  and  fom 
moTing  bowCTs  of  rich  and  elegant  festoons,  decorated  with  blue  and  purple 
flowors,  and  firagrant  with  perfume.    (VoL  L,  p.  265.) 

The  mimosa  scandens  (acacia  i  grandes  gousses)  is  a  creeper  of  enor- 
mous and  rapid  growth,  which  climbs  from  tree  to  tree,  and  sometimes 
eorers  more  than  half  a  league.    (Vol.  iiL,  p.  227.) 


APPENDIX  C— Page  22. 

The  languages  which  are  spoken  by  the  Indians  ci  America,  from  the 
Pde  to  Cape  Horn,  are  said  to  be  all  formed  upon  the  same  model,  and 
subject  to  the  same  grammatical  rules ;  whence  it  may  fairly  be  concluded 
that  all  the  Indian  nations  sprang  from  the  same  stock. 

Each  tribe  of  the  American  continent  speaks  a  different  dialect ;  but  the 
nimiber  of  languages,  properly  so  called,  is  yery  small,  a  fact  which  tends  to 
prore  that  the  nations  of  the  New  World  had  not  a  yery  remote  origin. 

Moreoyer,  the  languages  of  America  haye  a  great  d^ree  of  regularity ; 
from  which  it  seems  probable  that  the  tribes  which  employ  them  had  not 
undergone  any  g^eat  revolutions,  or  been  incorporated,  voluntary  or  by 
constraint,  with  foreign  nations.  For  it  is  generally  the  union  of  several 
languages  into  one  which  produces  grammatical  irregularities. 

It  is  not  long  since  the  American  languages,  especially  those  of  the  north, 
first  attracted  the  serious  attention  of  philologists,  when  the  discoyery  was 
made  that  this  idiom  of  a  barbarous  people  was  the  product  of  a  compli- 
cated system  of  ideas  and  ver}'  learned  combinations.  These  languages 
were  found  to  be  very  rich,  and  great  pains  had  been  taken  at  their  forma- 
tion to  render  them  agreeable  to  the  ear. 

The  grammatical  system  of  the  Americans  differs  from  all  others  in 
several  points,  but  especially  in  the  following: — 

Some  nations  in  Europe,  among  others  the  Germans,  have  the  power  of 
combining  at  pleasure  different  expressions,  and  thus  giving  a  complex  sense 
to  certain  words.  The  Indians  have  given  a  most  surprising  extension  to 
this  power,  so  as  to  arrive  at  the  means  of  connecting  a  great  number  of 
ideas  with  a  single  term.  This  will  be  easily  underst(X)d  with  the  help  of 
an  example  quoted  by  Mr.  Duponceau,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Philosophical 
Society  of  America. 

"A  Delaware  woman  playing  with  a  cat,  or  a  young  dog,"  says  this 
writer,  ^is  heard  to  pronounce  the  word  kuligatschis ;  which  is  thus  com- 
posed: k  is  the  sign  of  the  second  person,  and  signifies  ^  thou*  or  'thy*; 
uli  is  a  part  of  the  word  umlity  which  signifies  *  beautiful,*  *  pretty*;  gat  is 
another  fragment  of  the  word  wichgat,  which  means  *  paw*;  and  lastly, 
schis  is  a  diminutive  giving  the  idea  of  smallness.  Thus  is  one  word  the 
Indian  woman  has  expressed,  *  Thy  pretty  little  paw.' " 
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Take  another  example  of  the  felicity  with  which  the  sainages  of  America, 
have  composed  their  words.  A  ycfang  man  of  Delaware  is  called  piiape. 
This  word  is  formed  from  ffilsit,  chaste,  imiocent ;  and  lenape^  man ;  rit^ 
man  in  his  purity  and  innocence. 

This  facility  of  combining  tirords  is  most  remarkable  in  the  strange  forma- 
tion of  their  verbs.  The  most  complex  action  is  often  expressed  by  a  single 
▼erb,  which  senres  to  convey  all  the  shades  of  an  idea  by  the  modification 
of  its  constrnctioD. 

Those  who  may  wish  to  examine  more  in  detail  this  subject^  which  I  hare 
only  glanced  at  superficially,  should  read : — 

1.  The  correspondence  c^  Mr.  Duponceau  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hecwelder 
relative  to  the  Indian  languages ;  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  first  volume 
of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  America,  published  at  Phifaif- 
delphia,  1819,  by  Abraham  Small ;  vol.  L,  pp.  356-464. 

2.  The  grammar  of  the  Delaware  or  Lenape  language  by  Oeiberger,  and 
the  preface  of  Mr.  Duponceau.    All  these  are  in  the  same  collection,  vol.  iiL 

3.  An  excellent  account  of  these  works,  which  is  at  the  end  of  the  6th 
volume  of  the  American  Encyclopaedia. 
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See  in  Charlevoix,  vol.  i.,  p.  235,  the  history  of  the  first  war  which  the 
French  inhabitants  of  Canada  carried  on,  in  1610,  against  the  Iroquois. 
The  latter,  armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  ofi*ered  a  desperate  resistance  to 
the  French  and  their  allies.  Charlevoix  is  not  a  great  painter,  yet  he  ex- 
hibits clearly  enough,  in  this  narrative,  the  contrast  betweoi  the  European 
manners  and  those  of  savages,  as  well  as  the  different  way  in  which  the 
two  races  of  men  understood  the  sense  of  honour. 

When  the  French,  says  he,  seized  upon  the  beaver-skins  which  covered 
the  Indians  who  had  fallen,  the  Hurons,  their  allies,  were  greatly  offended 
at  this  proceeding ;  but  without  hesitation  they  set  to  work  in  their  usual 
manner,  inflicting  horrid  cruelties  upon  the  prisoners,  and  devouring  one  of 
those  who  bad  been  killed,  which  made  the  Frenchmen  shudder.  The 
barbarians  prided  themselves  upon  a  scrupulousness  which  they  were  sur- 
prised at  not  finding  in  our  nation ;  and  could  not  understand  th&t  there 
was  less  to  reprehend  in  the  stripping  of  dead  bodies,  than  in  the  devouring 
of  their  flesh  like  wild  beasts. 

Charlevoix  in  another  place  (vol.  i.,p.  230)  thus  describes  the  first  torture 
of  which  Champlain  was  an  eyewitness,  and  the  return  of  the  Hurons  into 
their  own  village. 

"  Having  proceeded  about  eight  leagues,"  says  he,  '*  our  allies  halted :  and 
having  singled  out  one  of  their  captives,  they  reproached  him  with  all  the 
cruelties  which  he  had  practised  upon  the  warriors  of  their  nation  who  had 
fallen  into  his  hands,  and  told  him  that  he  might  expect  to  be  treated  in 

Voi,.  I.— 
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like  manner;  adding,  that  if  be  had  anf  spirit  he  would  proTe  it  by  singing. 
He  immediatel]r  chanted  forth  his  death-song,  and  then  his  war-soog,  and 
all  the  songs  he  knew,  *  bat  in  a  very  moomfol  strain,'  says  Champlain, 
who  was  not  then  aware  that  all  savage  music  has  a  melancholy  character. 
The  tortures  which  suoeeeded,  accompanied  by  all  the  horrors  which  we 
shall  mention  hereafter,  teirified  the  French,  who  made  erery  effort  to  pat 
a  stop  to  them,  but  in  Tain.  The  following  night  one  of  the  Hurons  having 
dreamed  that  they  were  pursued,  the  retreat  was  changed  to  a  real  flight, 
and  the  savages  never  stopped  until  they  were  out  of  the  reach  of  danger. 

The  moment  they  perceived  the  cabins  of  their  own  village,  they  cat 
themselves  long  sticks,  to  which  they  fastened  the  scalps  which  had  fallen 
to  their  share,  and  carried  them  in  triumph.  At  this  sight,  the  women 
swam  to  the  canoes,  where  they  received  the  Uoody  scalps  from  the  hands 
of  their  husbands,  and  tied  them  round  their  necks. 

The  warriors  offered  one  of  these  horrible  trophies  to  Champlain ;  they 
also  presented  him  with  some  bows  and  arrows — the  only  spoils  of  the 
Iroquois  which  they  had  ventured  to  seize — entreating  him  to  show  them 
to  the  king  of  France. 

Champlain  lived  a  whole  winter  quite  alone  among  these  barbarians, 
without  being  under  any  alarm  for  his  person  or  property. 
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Although  the  puritanical  strictness  which  presided  over  the  establish- 
ment of  the  English  colonies  in  America  is  now  much  relaxed,  remarkable 
traces  of  it  are  still  found  in  their  habits  and  their  laws.  In  1792,  at  the 
very  time  when  the  anti-Christian  republic  of  France  began  its  ephemeral 
existence,  the  legislative  body  of  Massachusetts  promulgated  the  following 
law,  to  compel  the  citizens  to  observe  the  sabbath.  We  give  the  pream- 
ble and  the  principal  articles  of  this  law,  which  is  worthy  of  the  reader's 
attention. 

"  Whereas,"  says  the  legislator,  "  the  observation  of  the  Sunday  is  an 
affair  of  public  interest ;  inasmuch  as  it  produces  a  necessary  suspension 
of  labour,  leads  men  to  reflect  upon  the  duties  of  life  and  the  errors  to 
which  human  nature  is  liable,  and  provides  for  the  public  and  private 
worship  of  God  the  creator  and  governor  of  the  universe,  and  for  the  per- 
formance of  such  acts  of  charity  as  are  the  ornament  and  comfort  of 
Christian  societies: — 

"  Whereas,  irreligious  or  light-minded  persons,  forgetting  the  duties  which 
the  sabbath  imposes,  and  the  benefits  which  these  duties  confer  on  society, 
are  known  to  profane  its  sanctity,  by  following  their  pleasures  or  their 
nfiairs ;  this  way  of  acting  being  contrary  to  their  own  interest  as  Chris- 
rians,  and  calculated  to  annoy  those  who  do  not  follow  their  example ; 
being  also  of  great  injury  to  society  at  large,  by  spreading  a  taste  for  dissi- 
pation and  dissolute  manners ; — 
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**  Be  it  enacted  and  ordained  by  the  gorenior,  cooncil,  and  representa* 
tives  convoied  in  general  court  of  assembly,  that  all  and  every  person  and 
|>erson8  shall,  on  that  day,  carefully  apply  themselres  to  the  duties  of  religion 
and  piety  ;  that  no  tradesman  or  laborer  shall  exercise  his  ordinary  calling, 
and  that  no  game  or  recreation  shall  be  used  on  the  Lord's  day,  upon  pain 
of  forfeiting  ten  shillings ; — 

**  That  no  one  shall  travel  on  that  day,  or  any  part  thereof,  under  pain  of 
forfeiting  twenty  shillings ;  that  no  vessel  shall  leave  a  harbour  of  the  colony ; 
that  DO  persons  shall  keep  outside  the  meetinghouse  during  the  time  of 
public  worship,  or  profane  the  time  by  playing  or  talking,  on  penalty  of 
five  shillings. 

**  Public-houses  shall  not  entertain  any  other  than  strangers  or  lodgers, 
under  a  penalty  of  five  shillings  for  every  person  fotmd  drinking  or  abiding 
therein. 

**Any  person  in  health  who,  without  sufficient  reason,  shall  omit  to  wor- 
ship God  in  public  during  three  months,  shall  be  condemned  to  a  fine  often 
shillings. 

"Any  person  guilty  of  misbehaviour  in  a  place  of  public  worship  shall  be 
fined  from  five  to  forty  shillings. 

"  These  laws  are  to  be  enforced  by  the  tithing-men  of  each  township,  who 
have  authority  to  visit  public-houses  on  the  Sunday.  The  innkeeper  who 
shall  refuse  them  admittance  shall  be  fined  forty  shillings  for  such  offence. 

**  The  tithing-men  are  to  stop  travellers,and  to  require  of  them  their  reason 
for  being  on  the  road  on  Sunday :  any  one  refusing  to  answer  shall  be  sen- 
tenced to  pay  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  pounds  sterling.  If  the  reason  given 
by  the  traveller  be  not  deemed  by  the  tithing-men  sufficient,  he  may  bring 
the  traveller  before  the  justice  of  the  peace  of  the  district''  (Law  of  the 
Sth  March,  1792 :  Genera!  Laws  of  Massachusetts  vol.  i.,  p.  410. 

"  On  the  11th  March,  1797,  a  new  law  increased  the  amount  of  fines,  half 
of  which  was  to  be  given  to  the  informer.   (Same  collection^  vol.  ii.,  p.  525.) 

On  the  16th  February,  1816,  anew  law  confirmed  these  measures.  (Same 
collection,  voL  ii.,  p.  405.) 

Similar  enactments  exist  in  the  laws  of  the  state  of  New  York,  revised  in 
1827  and  1828.  (See  Revised  Statutes,  part  i.,  chapter  20,  p.  675.)  In 
these  it  is  declared  that  no  one  is  allowed  on  the  sabbath  to  sport,  to  fish, 
play  at  games,  or  to  frequent  houses  where  liquor  is  sold.  No  one  can  travel 
except  in  case  of  necessity. 

And  this  is  not  the  only  trace  which  the  religious  strictness  and  austere 
maimers  of  the  first  emigrants  have  left  behind  them  in  the  American  laws. 

In  the  revised  statutes  of  the  state  of  New  York,  vol.  L,  p.  662,  is  the  fol- 
lowing clause : — 

**  Whoever  shall  win  or  lose  in  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours,  by  gaming 
or  betting,  the  sum  of  twenty-five  dollars,  shall  be  fotmd  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor, and,  upon  conviction,  shall  be  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  equal  to  at 
least  five  times  the  value  of  the  sum  lost  or  won ;  which  will  be  paid  to 
the  inspector  of  the  poor  of  the  township.  He  that  loses  twenty-five  dollars 
or  more,  may  bring  an  action  to  recover  them ;  and  if  he  neglects  to  do  so, 
the  inspector  of  the  poor  may  prosecute  the  winner,  and  oblige  him  to  pay 
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pen,  and  other  authentic  Documents,  intended  as  Materials  for  a  History 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  by  Ebenezer  Hasard.  The  first  roiume 
of  this  compilation,  which  was  printed  at  Philadelphia  iu  1792,  contains  a 
literal  copy  of  all  the  charters  granted  by  the  crown  of  England  to  the  emi- 
grants, as  well  as  the  principal  acts  of  the  colonial  governments,  during  the 
commencement  of  their  existence.  Among  other  authentic  documents,  we 
here  find  a  great  many  relating  to  the  affairs  of  New  England  and  Virginia 
during  this  period.  The  second  volume  is  almost  entirely  devoted  to  the  acts 
of  the  confederation  of  1643.  This  federal  compact,  which  was  entered 
into  by  the  colonies  of  New  England  with  the  view  of  resisting  the  Indians, 
was  the  first  instance  of  union  afforded  by  the  Anglo-Americans.  There 
were  besides  many  other  confederations  of  the  same  nature,  before  the  far 
mous  one  of  1776,  wMch  brought  about  the  independence  of  the  colonies. 

Each  colony  has,  besides,  its  own  historic  monuments,  some  of  which  are 
extremely  curious ;  beginning  with  Virginia,  the  state  which  was  first  pecH 
pled.  The  earliest  historian  of  Virginia  was  its  founder,  Capt.  John  Smith. 
Capt.  Smith  has  left  us  an  octavo  volume,  entitled,  The  generall  Historic 
of  Virginia  and  New  England,  by  Captain  John  Smith,  sometymes  Grov- 
emour  in  those  Cotmtryes,  and  Admirall  of  New  England;  printed  at 
London  in  1627.  The  work  is  adorned  with  curious  maps  and  engravings 
of  the  time  when  it  appeared ;  the  narrative  extends  from  the  year  1584  to 
1626.  Smith's  work  is  highly  and  deservedly  esteemed.  The  author  was 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  adventurers  of  a  period  of  remarkable  adventure ; 
his  book  breathes  that  ardour  for  discovery,  that  spirit  of  enterprise  which 
characterized  the  men  of  his  time, when  the  manners  of  chivalry  were  united 
to  zeal  for  commerce,  and  made  subservient  to  the  acquisition  of  wealth. 

But  Capt.  Smith  is  remarkable  for  uniting,  to  the  virtues  which  character- 
ized his  contemporaries,  several  qualities  to  which  they  were  generally  stran- 
gers :  his  style  is  simple  and  concise,  his  narratives  bear  the  stamp  of  truth, 
and  his  descriptions  are  free  from  false  ornament 

This  author  throws  most  valuable  h'ght  upon  the  state  and  condition  of  the 
Indians  at  the  time  when  North  America  was  first  discovered. 

The  second  historian  to  consult  is  Beverley,  who  commences  his  narrative 
with  the  year  1585,  and  ends  it  with  1700.  The  first  paVt  of  his  book  contains 
historical  documents,  properly  so  called,  relative  to  the  infancy  of  the  colony. 
The  second  affords  a  most  curious  picture  of  the  state  of  the  Indians  at  this 
remote  poriod.  The  third  conveys  very  clear  ideas  concerning  the  manners^ 
social  condition,  laws,  and  political  customs  of  the  Virginians  in  the  author's 
lifetime. 

Beverley  was  a  native  of  Virginia|  which  occasions  him  to  say  at  the  be- 
ginning of  his  book  that  he  entreats  his  readers  not  to  exercise  their  critical 
severity  upon  it,  since,  having  been  bom  in  the  Indies,  he  does  not  aspire  to 
purity  of  language.  Notwithstanding  this  colonial  modesty,  the  author  shows 
throughout  his  book  the  impatience  with  which  he  endures  the  supremacy  of 
the  mother-country.  In  this  work  of  Beverley  are  also  found  numerous  traces 
of  that  spirit  of  civil  liberty  which  animated  the  English  colonies  of  Ameri- 
ca at  the  time  when  he  wrote.  He  also  shows  the  dissensions  which  exist- 
ed among  ihem  and  retarded  their  independence.    Beverley  detests  his  cath- 
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the  erents  which  prepared  and  hrought  aboat  the  establishment  of  New 
England.  The  second  contains  the  lives  of  the  first  governors  and  chief 
magistrates  who  presided  over  the  country.  The  third  is  devoted  to  the 
lives  and  labours  of  the  evangelical  ministers  who  during  the  same  period  had 
the  care  of  souls.  In  the  fourth  the  author  relates  the  institution  and  pro- 
gress of  the  University  of  Cambridge  (Massachusetts).  In  the  fiAh  he  de- 
scribes the  principles  and  the  discipline  of  the  Church  of  New  England.  The 
sixth  is  taken  up  in  retracing  certain  facts,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Mather, 
prove  the  merciful  interposition  of  Providence  in  behalf  of  the  inhabitants  of 
New  England.  Lastly,  in  the  seventh,  the  author  gives  an  account  of  the 
heresies  and  the  troubles  to  which  the  Church  of  New  England  was  expos- 
ed. Cotton  Mather  was  an  evangelical  minister  who  was  bom  at  Boston, 
and  passed  his  life  there.  His  narratives  are  distinguished  by  the  same  ar- 
dour and  religious  zeal  which  led  to  the  foundation  of  the  colonies  of  New 
England.  Traces  of  bad  taste  sometimes  occur  in  his  manner  of  writing ; 
but  he  interests,  because  he  is  full  of  enthusiasm.  He  is  often  intolerant, 
still  oftener  credulous,  but  he  never  betrays  an  intention  to  deceive.  Some- 
times his  book  contains  fine  passages,  and  true  and  profound  reflections,  such 
as  the  following : — 

"  Before  the  arrival  of  the  puritans,"  says  he  (vol.  i.,  chap,  iv.)  "  there 
were  more  than  a  few  attempts  of  the  English  to  people  and  improve  the 
parts  of  New  England  which  were  to  the  northward  of  New  Plymouth ;  but 
the  designs  of  those  attempts  being  aimed  no  higher  than  the  advancement 
of  some  worldly  interests,  a  constant  series  of  disasters  has  confounded  them, 
until  there  was  a  plantation  erected  upon  the  nobler  designs  of  Christianity: 
and  that  plantation,  though  it  has  had  more  adversaries  than  perhaps  any 
one  upon  earth,  yet,  having  obtained  help  from  God,  it  continues  to  this  day." 

Mather  occasionally  relieves  the  austerity  of  his  descriptions  with  images 
foil  of  tender  feeling :  after  having  spoken  of  an  English  lady  whose  religious 
ardor  had  brought  her  to  America  with  her  husband,  and  who  soon  after 
sank  under  the  fatigues  and  privations  of  exile,  he  adds,  *^  As  for  her  virtu- 
ous husband,  Isaac  Johnson, 

He  tried 
To  live  withoat  her,  liked  it  not,  and  died.''— (Vol  i.) 

Mather^s  work  gives  an  admirable  picture  of  the  time  and  country  which 
he  describes.  In  his  account  of  the  motives  which  led  the  puritans  to  seek 
an  asylum  beyond  seas,  he  says : — 

**  The  Grod  of  heaven  served,  as  it  were,  a  summons  upon  the  spirits  of 
his  people  in  the  English  nation,  stirring  up  the  spirits  of  thousands  which 
never  saw  the  faces  of  each  other,  with  a  most  unanimous  inclination  to  leave 
the  pleasant  accommodations  of  their  native  country,  and  go  over  a  terrible 
ocean,  into  amore  terrible  desert,  for  the  pure  enjoyment  of  ail  his  ordinances. 
It  is  now  reasonable  that,  before  we  pass  any  farther,  the  reasons  of  this  un- 
dertaking should  be  more  exactly  made  known  unto  posterity,  especially  unto 
the  posterity  of  those  that  were  the  undertakera,  lest  they  come  at  length  to 
forget  and  neglect  the  true  interest  of  New  EIngland.    Wherefore  I  shall  now 
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improvement  ? 

Seventhly,  what  can  be  a  better 
Chnsuan  than  to  erect  and  supper 

ft-cy,  and  unite  our  forces  witK 
Umeiy  .Stance  ^^^^^^thsu 

n,«i*     ^'^■°y'«'^««arekn, 
P^pemy  here,  shall  forsake  aU  ,h 
with  It  run  the  haard  „f .  k.  "  .*_' 
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by  the  female  sex,  as  well  as  their  custom  of  having  the  arms  and  neck 
uncovered. 

In  another  part  of  his  work  he  relates  several  instances  of  witchcraft  which 
had  alarmed  New  £ng]and.  It  is  plain  that  the  visible  action  of  the  devil  in 
the  affairs  of  this  world  appeared  to  him  an  incontestable  and  evident  fact. 
This  work  of  Cotton  Mather  displays  in  many  places,  the  spirit  of  civil 
liberty  and  political  independence  which  characterized  the  times  in  which  he 
lived.  Their  principles  respecting  government  are  discoverable  at  every  page. 
Thus,  for  instance,  the  inhabitants  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  year  1630,  ten 
yeajs  after  the  foundation  of  Plymouth,  are  found  to  have  devoted  400/.  ster- 
ling to  the  establishment  of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  In  passing  from 
the  general  documents  relative  to  the  history  of  New  England,  to  those  which 
describe  the  several  states  comprised  within  its  limits,  I  ought  first  to  notice 
The  History  of  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts,  by  Hutchinson,  Lieutenant-  # 
Governor  of  the  Massachusetts  Province,  2  vols.,  8vo. 

The  history  of  Hutchinson,  which  I  have  several  times  quoted  in  the  chap- 
ter to  which  this  note  relates,  commences  in  the  year  1628  and  ends  in  1750. 
Throughout  the  work  there  is  a  striking  air  of  truth  and  the  greatest  sim- 
plicity of  style ;  it  is  full  of  minute  details. 

The  best  history  to  consult  concerning  Connecticut  is  that  of  Benjamin 
Trumbull,  entitled,  A  Complete  History  of  Connecticut,  Civil  and  Ecclesias- 
tical, 1630-1764 ;  2  vols.,  8vo.,  printed  in  1818,  at  New  Haven.  This  his- 
tory contains  a  clear  and  calm  account  of  all  the  events  which  happened  in 
Connecticut  during  the  period  given  in  the  title.  The  author  drew  from 
the  best  sources ;  and  his  narrative  bears  the  stamp  of  truth.  All  that  he 
says  of  the  early  days  of  Connecticut  is  extremely  curious.  See  especially 
the  coastitution  of  1639,  vol.  i.,  ch.  vi.,  p.  100 ;  and  also  the  penal  laws  of 
Connecticut,  vol.  i.,  ch.  vii.,  p.  123. 

The  History  of  New  Hampshire,  by  Jeremy  Belknap,  is  a  work  held  in 
merited  estimation.  It  was  printed  at  Boston  in  1792,  in  two  vols.,  8vo. 
The  third  chapter  of  the  first  volume  is  pariicularly  worthy  of  attention 
for  the  valuable  details  it  affords  on  the  political  and  religious  principles  of 
the  puritans,  on  the  causes  of  their  emigration,  and  on  their  laws.  The 
following  curious  quotation  is  given  from  a  sermon  delivered  in  1663  :  "  It 
concemeth  New  England  always  to  remember  that  they  are  a  plantation  re- 
ligious, not  a  plantation  of  trade.  The  profession  of  the  purity  of  doctrine, 
worship,  and  discipline,  is  written  on  her  forehead.  Let  merchants,  and  such 
as  are  increasing  cent,  per  cent,  remember  this,  that  worldly  gain  was  not 
the  end  and  design  of  the  people  of  New  England,  but  religion.  And  if  any 
man  among  us  make  religion  as  twelve,  and  the  world  as  thirteen,  such  an 
one  hath  not  the  true  spirit  of  a  true  New  Englishman."  The  reader  of  ( 
Belknap  will  find  in  his  work  more  general  ideas,  and  more  strength  of  i 
thought,  than  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  American  historians  even  to  the 
present  day. 

Among  the  central  states  which  deserve  our  attention  for  their  remote 
origin.  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  are  the  foremost.  The  best  history  we 
have  of  the  former  is  entitled  A  History  of  New  York,  by  William  Smith, 
printed  in  London  in  1757.    Smith  gives  us  important  details  of  the  wars 
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WtTtga  tke  FrcBeh  and  Eoglisb  in  Ameriei.    His  is  die  best  seeooBt  of 
the  immoos  confcdeimtiGO  of  the  Iroquois. 

With  respect  to  Peonsf  hnmii,  I  eaaaoc  do  better  than  poiat  oat  the  work 
cf  Prood,  cDiitled  the  History  of  PeDOsylTaBis,  from  the  origiral  Institii* 
iiaa  and  Settlement  of  ihat  Prorince,  under  the  first  Proprietor  and  Gof' 
enor^  WiUiam  Penn,  in  1681,  till  after  the  year  1742;  by  Rchen  Prond; 
2  Tols.,  Sra,  printed  at  Philadelphia  in  17£^.  This  work  is  deserrin^  of  the 
especial  attention  of  the  reader;  it  cootains  a  mass  of  corioos  documents 
coneeming  Penn,  the  doctrine  of  the  Qoakers,  and  the  character,  mannen, 
and  costoms  of  the  first  inhabitants  of  Pennsylrania. 
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We  read  in  Jefierson's  Memoirs  as  follows :— ' 

^  At  the  time  of  the  first  settlement  of  the  English  in  Virginia,  when  land 
was  had  for  little  or  nothing,  some  provident  persons  haying  obtained  large 
grants  of  it,  and  being  desirous  of  maintaining  the  splendor  of  their  families, 
entailed  their  property  upon  their  descendants.  The  transmission  of  these 
estates  from  generaiion  to  generation,  to  men  who  bore  the  same  name, 
had  the  effect  of  raising  up  a  distinct  class  of  families,  who,  possessing  by 
law  the  privilege  of  perpetuating  their  wealth,  formed  by  these  means  a 
sort  of  patrician  order,  distinguished  by  the  grandeur  and  Iuxur\' of  their  es- 
tablishments. From  this  order  it  was  that  the  king  usually  chose  his  coun- 
sellors of  state."* 

In  the  United  States,  the  principal  clauses  of  the  English  law  respecting 
descent  have  been  universally  rejected.  The  first  rule  that  we  follow,  says 
Mr.  Kent,  touching  inheritance,  is  the  following :  If  a  man  dies  intestate,  his 
property  goes  to  his  heirs  in  a  direct  line.  If  he  has  but  one  heir  or  heiress, 
he  or  she  succeeds  to  the  whole.  If  there  are  several  heirs  of  the  same  de- 
gree, they  divide  the  inheritance  equally  among  them,  without  distinction 
of  sex. 

This  rule  was  prescribed  for  the  first  time  in  the  state  of  New  York  by  a 
statute  of  the  23d  of  February,  1786.  (See  Revised  Statutes,  vol.  iiL,  Ap- 
pendix, p.  48.)  It  has  since  then  been  adopted  in  the  revised  statutes  of  the 
same  state.  At  the  present  day  this  law  holds  good  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  United  States,  with  the  exception  of  the  state  of  Vermont,  where  the 
male  heir  inherits  a  double  portion  :  Kent's  Commentaries,  vol.  iv.,  p.  370. 
Mr.  Kent,  in  the  same  work,  vol.  iv.,  p.  1-22,  gives  an  historical  account  of 
American  legislation  on  the  subject  of  entail ;  by  this  we  learn  that  previous 
to  the  revolution  the  colonies  followed  the  English  law  of  entail.  Estates 
tail  were  abolished  in  Virginia  in  1776,  on  a  motion  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  They 

•  This  passage  is  extracted  and  translated  from  M.  Conseil's  work  upon  the  Life  of 
Jefferson,  entitled,  "  Melanges  Politique  et  Philotophiquet  de  Jefferson." 
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were  sappreBsed  in  New  York  ia  1786 ;  and  hare  since  been  abolished  in 
North  Carolina,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Georgia,  and  Missouri.  In  Yermoat, 
Indiana^  Diinois,  South  Carolina,  and  Louisiana,  entail  was  never  introduced. 
Those  States  which  thought  proper  to  preserve  the  English  law  of  entail, 
modified  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  deprive  it  of  its  most  aristocratic  tendmcies. 
**  Our  general  principles  on  the  subject  of  government,"  says  Mr.  Kent,  ^  tend 
to  favonr  the  free  circulation  of  property." 

It  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  French  reader  who  studies  the  law  of  inheritance, 
that  on  these  questions  the  French  legislation  is  infinitely  more  democratie 
even  than  the  American. 

The  American  law  makes  an  equal  division  of  the  father's  property,  but 
only  in  the  case  of  his  will  not  being  known ;  "  for  every  man,"  says  the  law, 
**  in  the  state  of  New  York  (Revised  Statutes,  vol.  iii.  Appendix,  p.  51),  has 
entire  liberty,  power,  and  authority,  to  dispose  of  his  property  by  will,  to 
leave  it  entire,  or  divided  in  &vour  of  any  persons  he  chooses  as  his  heirs, 
provided  he  do  not  leave  it  to  a  political  body  or  any  corporation."  The 
French  law  obliges  the  testator  to  divide  his  property  equally,  or  nearly  so, 
among  his  heirs. 

Most  of  the  American  republics  still  admit  of  entails,  under  certain  restric- 
tions ;  but  the  French  law  prohibits  entail  in  all  cases. 

If  the  social  condition  of  the  Americans  is  more  democratic  than  that  of 
the  French,  the  laws  of  the  latter  are  the  most  democratic  of  the  twa  This 
may  be  explained  more  easily  than  at  first  appears  to  be  the  case.  In  France, 
democracy  is  still  occupied  in  the  work  of  destruction ;  in  America  it  reigns 
quietly  over  the  ruins  it  has  made. 
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SUHMART  OF  THE  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  VOTEBS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

All  the  states  agree  in  granting  the  right  of  voting  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one.  In  all  of  them  it  is  necessary  to  have  resided  for  a  certain  time  in  the 
district  where  the  vote  is  given.  This  period  varies  from  three  months  to 
two  years. 

As  to  the  qualification ;  in  the  state  of  Massachusets  it  is  necessary  to  have 
an  income  of  three  pounds  sterling  or  a«apital  of  sixty  pounds. 

In  Rhode  Island  a  man  must  possess  landed  property  to  the  amount  of 
133  dollars. 

In  Connecticut  he  must  have  a  property  which  gives  an  income  of  seven- 
teen dollars.    A  year  of  service  in  the  militia  also  gives  the  elective  privilege. 

In  New  Jersey,  an  elector  must  have  a  property  of  fifty  pounds  a  year. 

In  South  Carolina  and  Maryland,  the  elector  must  possess  fifty  acr^  of 
land. 

In  Tennessee,  he  must  possess  some  property. 


1  oelieve  there  is  no  oiher  st 
diffaent  conditions  are  applied 
the  house  of  representatires.  1 
P«««8  »■  property  fifty  acres  o 
"  required  than  to  pay  taxes. 


appen: 

THEsmaU„„aberofcustom-l 
c««pared  w,th  the  extent  of  the 
withstandtng  which  i,  is  les,  pra, 

offires,  and  such  accidents  are  me 
they  are  more  speedily  extinguish 
prompt  m  lending  assistance/ 
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It  is  incoirect  to  assert  that  centi 

«volu,.on:  the  revolution  brought  i, 
mania  for  centralization  and  gorem 

,wVpT'^^'"'«k''»»''arei 


er  ori;^in  ;  fur  it  is  tho  ri^ht  <'!  !i;itur(»  and  of  roa<^nii.  Xovertheless,  vour 
subjools,  sire,  have  been  (If^privcd  ot"  it  ;  and  av(^  cannot  refrain  from  saying 
that  in  this  respect  your  irovt-rnineni  has  fallen  into  puerile  extremes.  From 
die  lime  whea  powerful  iiiinisiers  made  it  a  poliiical  principle  to  prerent 
the  convocation  of  a  national  assembly,  one  consequence  has  succeeded  an- 
other, until  the  deliberations  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  village  are  declared  null 
when  they  have  not  been  authorized  by  the  intendant.  Of  course,  if  the 
commimity  has  an  expensive  undertaking  to  carry  through,  it  must  remain 
under  the  control  of  the  sub-delegate  of  the  intendant,  and  consequently  fd* 
low  the  plan  he  proposes,  employ  his  favourite  workman,  pay  them  accor- 
ding to  his  pleasure ;  and  if  an  action  at  law  is  deemed  necessary,  the  intend* 
ant's  permission  must  be  obtained.  The  cause  must  be  pleaded  before  this 
first  tribunal,  previous  to  its  being  carried  into  a  public  court ;  and  if  the 
opinion  of  the  intendant  is  opposed  to  that  of  the  inhabitants,  or  f  their  ad- 
versary enjoys  his  favour,  the  community  is  deprived  of  the  power  of  defend- 
ing its  rights.  Such  are  the  means,  sire,  which  have  been  exerted  to  ex- 
tinguish the  municipal  spirit  in  France ;  and  to  stifle,  if  possible,  the  opinions 
of  the  citizens.  The  nation  may  be  said  to  lie  under  an  interdict,  and  to  be 
in  wardship  under  guardians." 

What  could  be  said  more  to  the  purpose  at  the  present  day,  when  the  rev- 
olution has  achieved  what  are  called  its  victories  in  centralization. 

In  1789,  Jefferson  wrote  from  Paris  to  one  of  his  friends :  ^  There  is  no 
country  where  the  mania  for  over-governing  has  taken  deeper  root  than  in 
France,  or  been  the  source  of  greater  mischief.*'  Letter  to  Madison,  28th 
August,  1789. 

The  fact  is  that  for  several  centuries  past  the  central  power  of  France,  has 
done  everything  it  could  to  extend  central  administration;  it  has  acknowl- 
edged no  other  limits  than  its  own  strength.  The  central  power  to  which 
the  revolution  gave  birth  made  more  rapid  advances  than  any  of  its  prede- 
cessors, because  it  was  stronger  and  wiser  than  they  had  been ;  Louis  XIV. 
coounitted  the  welfare  of  such  communities  to  the  caprice  of  an  intendant; 
Napoleon  left  them  to  that  of  the  minister.  The  same  principle  governed 
both,  though  its  consequences  were  more  or  leas  remote. 
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This  inunutability  of  the  con9titutioD  of  France  is  a  necessary  consequence 
of  the  laws  of  that  country. 

To  begin  with  the  most  important  of  all  the  laws,  that  which  decides  the 
order  of  succession  to  the  throne ;  what  can  be  more  immutable  in  its  prin- 
ciple than  a  political  order  founded  upon  the  natural  successioQ  of  father  to 
son  ?  In  1814  Louis  XYIII.  had  esublished  the  perpetual  law  of  hereAry 
succession  in  hywu  of  his  own  fiuooily.  The  iBdiTidoab  who  regulated  the 
cons^qufl&ces  of  the  rerdution  of  1830  Mowed  his  example;  they  merely 
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gmblwhed  iha  porpetoitj  of  the  law  in  hrcm  of  another  famOf .    In  dua 
mpeet  thef  imitated  the  Chaneellor  Meanpon,  who^  when  he  erected  tha ' 
new  pailiamcnt  upon  the  rains  of  theold,  took  care  to  declare  in  the  Mma 
Qcdinanee  tha(  the  rights  of  the  new  magistrates  should  be  as  inalioiahleaa 
those  of  their  predecetson  had  been. 

Hie  laws' of  1830,  like  those  of  ISli,  point  oat  no  way  of  changing  the 
eanstimtiflo;  and  it  is  efident  that  the  ofdinary  means  of  legislation  are  in- 
gaflkient  for  this  purpose.  As  the  king,  peers,  and  depCities,  all  darife  their 
authority  from  the  oonstitntion,  these  three  powers  miited  cannot  altsr  a  law 
bf  Tirtue  of  which  alone  they  govern.  Out  of  the  pale  of  the  constitntion,  thcf 
are  nothing;  where,  then,  could  they  take  their  stand  to  effect  a  change  in 
its  proirisions?  The  altematiye  is  dear;  either  their  efforts  are  powerieia 
against  the  charter,  which  continues  to  exist  in  spite  of  them,  in  which 
ease  they  only  reign  in  the  name  of  the  charter ;  or,  they  succeed  in  changing 
the  charter,  lund  then  the  law  by  which  they  existed  being  annulled,  they 
themselTes  cease  toexist  By  destroying  the  charter  they  destroy  themadTcs 

This  is  much  more  efident  in  the  laws  of  1830  than  in  those  of  1814  In 
1814,  the  royal  prerogatire  took  its  stand  above  and  beyond  the  constito- 
tion ;  but  in  1830,  it  was  avowedly  created  by,  and  dependant  on,  the  con- 
stimtion. 

A  part  therelbre  of  the  French  constimtion  is  immutable,  because  it  is 
united  to  the  destiny  of  a  fiumly;  and  the  body  of  the  constimtion  is  equally 
immutable,  because  there  appear  to  be  no  legal  means  of  changing  it 

These  remarks  are  not  applicable  to  England.  That  country  having  no 
written  constitution,  who  can  assert  when  its  constitution  is  changed  ? 
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^.  The  most  esteemed  authors  who  have  written  upon  the  F.ngl^'gh  constlto- 

s     tion  agree  with  each  other  in  establishing  the  omnipoteDce  of  the  parliament 

Delolme  says :  **  It  is  a  fundamental  principle  with  the  English  lawyers, 
that  parliament  can  do  everything  except  making  a  woman  a  man,  or  a  wiyi^ 
a  woman." 

Blackstone  expresses  himself  more  in  detail  if  not  more  energetically,  than 
Dololme,  in  the  following  terms : — 

"  The  power  and  jurisdiction  of  parliament,  says  Sir  Edward  Coke  (4 
Inst  36),  is  so  transcendant  and  absolute,  that  it  cannot  be  confined,  either 
for  causes  or  persons  within  any  bounds.  And  of  this  high  court,  he  adds^ 
may  be  truly  said,  *  Si  antiquitatem  spectes,  est  vetustissima ;  si  dignitatem, 
est  honoratissima ;  si  jurisdictionem,  est  capacissima.'  It  hath  sovereign 
and  uncontrollable  authority  in  making,  confirming,  enlarging,  restraining, 
abrglating,  repealing,  reviving  and  expounding  of  laws,  concerning  matters 
of  ^  possible  denominations;  ecclesiastical  or  temporal;  civil,  military, 
maritime,  or  criminal ;  this  being  the  place  where  that  absolute  despotic 
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power  which  must,  in  all  governments,  reside  somewhere,  is  intmsted  hy 
the  constitution  of  these  kingdoms.  All  mischiefs  and  grievances,  operations 
and  remedies,  that  transcend  the  ordinary  course  of  the  laws,  are  within  the 
reach  of  this  extraordinary  tribunal.  It  can  regulate  or  new-model  the  succes- 
sion to  the  crown ;  as  was  done  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  YIII.  and  William 
III.  It  can  alter  the  established  religion  of  the  land ;  as  was  done  in  a 
variety  of  instances  in  the  reigns  of  King  Henry  VIII.  and  his  three  children. 
It  can  change  and  create  afresh  even  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom,  and 
of  the  parliaments  themselves ;  as  was  done  by  the  act  of  union  and  the 
several  statutes  for  triennial  and  septennial  elections.  It  can,  in  short,  do 
everything  that  is  not  naturally  impossible  to  be  done ;  and,  therefore,  some 
have  not  scrupled  to  call  its  power,  by  a  figure  rather  too  bold,  the  omnipo- 
tence of  parliament.'* 
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There  is  no  question  upon  which  the  American  constitutions  agree  more 
fully  than  upon  that  of  political  jurisdiction.  All  the  constitutions  which 
take  cognizance  of  this  matter,  give  to  the  house  of  delegates  the  exclusive 
right  of  impeachment ;  excepting  only  the  constitution  of  North  Carolina 
which  grants  the  same  privilege  to  grand-juries.     (Article  23.) 

Almost  all  the  constitutions  give  the  exclusive  right  of  pronouncing  sen- 
tence to  the  senate,  or  to  the  assembly  which  occupies  its  place. 

The  only  punishments  which  the  political  tribunals  can  inflict  are  remov- 
al and  the  interdiction  of  public  functions  for  the  future.  There  is  no  other 
constitution  but  that  of  Virginia  (p.  152),  which  enables  them  to  inflict  every 
kind  of  punishment. 

The  crimes  which  are  subject  to  political  jurisdiction,  are,  in  the  federal 
constitution  (section  4,  art.  1) ;  in  that  of  Indiana  (art.  3,  paragraphs  23  and 
24) ;  of  New  York  (art.  5) ;  of  Delaware  (art.  5) ;  high  treason,  bribery,  and 
other  high  crimes  or  offences. 

In  the  constitution  of  Massachusetts  (chap.  1,  section  2) ;  that  of  North 
Carolina  (art.  23) ;  of  Virginia  (p.  252),  misconduct  and  maladministration. 

In  the  constitution  of  New  Hampshire  (p.  105)  corruption,  intrigue,  and 
maladministration. 

In  Vermont  (chap.  ii.  art.  24),  maladministration. 

In  South  Carolina  (art.  5) ;  Kentucky  (art.  5) ;  Tennessee  (art.  4) ;  Ohio 
(art.  1,^  23,  24) ;  Louisiana  (art.  5) ;  Mississippi  (art.  5) ;  Alabama  (art.  6); 
Pennsylvania  (art.  4) ;  crimes  committed  in  the  non-performance  of  official 
duties. 

In  the  states  of  Illinois,  Georgia,  Maine,  and  Connecticut,  no  particular 
offences  are  specified. 
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It  It  I1116  tliftt  the  pu  w  en  of  EuratM  nny  cury  on  mtiitiiiie  wm  iHth  th€ 
Unioii;  bat  there  it  tlwayt  greater  fitdlity  and  lett  danger  In  aoppoctiag  m 
maritiaie  than  a  edntinental  war.  Maritime  warfiure  coljr  requitea  one  np^ 
dm  of  effort.  A  oommeicial  people  which  contentt  to  fimith  ita  gorem- 
Ineot  with  the  necetHuy  fandi,  it  tore  to  poetett  a  fleet  And  it  it  &r  ear 
tier  tp  Induce  a  nation  to  part  with  lttmonef,almottnncQdteioiitlf,  than  to 
teeotteOe  it  to  tacrifieet  of  men  and  penonal  efforts.  Moreorer,  defent  bf 
aea  randy  eomproinitet  the  ezlttence  or  independence  of  the  people  which 
ttdnfeait 

At  ibf  continental  wait,  it  it  trident  that  the  nationt  of  Europe  cniiBoC 
be  fixmidable  in  tliit  way  to  the  Am«ican  Union.  It  wodd  be  Tery  diflSr 
enlt  totraatport  and  maintain  in  America  more  than  25,000  tddieia;  anarrny 
which  may  be  oonaidered  to  repretent  a  nation  of  3,000,000  of  men.  The 
nyott  popnlont  nation  of  Europe  contending  in  thit  way  againtt  the  Union, 
it  in  the  petition  of  a  nation  of  2,000,000  of  inhabitantt  at  war  with  coe  of 
12,000,000.  Add  to  thit,  that  America  hat  all  its  retomces  within  reach, 
while  the  Emopeah  it  at  4,000  milet  dittance  from  hit;  and  thai  the  im* 
mentity  of  the  American  continent  would  of  ittelf  pretent  an  intormountable 
obttade  to  itt  conquett. 
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The  first  American  journal  appeared  in  April,  1704,  and  was  published 
at  Boston.  See  collection  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Massachusetts,  vol. 
vi.,  p.  66. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  periodical  press  has  always  been 
entirely  free  in  the  American  colonies :  an  attempt  was  made  to  establish 
eomething  analogous  to  a  censorship  and  preliminary  security.  Consult  the 
Legislative  Documents  of  Massachusetts  of  the  14th  of  Jaouary,  1723. 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  general  assembly  (the  legislative  body 
of  the  province),  for  the  purpose  of  examining  into  circumstances  connected 
with  a  paper  entitled  "  The  New  England  Courier/'  expresses  its  opinion 
that  "  the  tendency  of  the  said  journal  is  to  turn  religion  into  derision,  and 
bring  it  into  contempt ;  that  it  mentions  the  sacred  writers  in  a  profane  and 
irreligious  manner ;  that  it  puts  malicious  interpretations  upon  the  conduct 
of  the  ministers  of  the  gospel ;  and  that  the  government  of  his  majesty  is  in- 
tuited, and  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  province  disturbed  by  the  said 
journal.  The  committee  is  consequently  of  opinion  that  the  printer  and  pub- 
lisher, James  Franklin,  should  he  forhidden  to  print  and  puhlish  the  said  jour- 
nal or  any  other  work  in  future,  without  having  previously  submitted  it  to 
the  secretary  of  the  province ;  and  that  the  justices  of  the  peace  for  the  coun- 
ty of  Suffolk  should  be  commissioned  to  require  bail  of  the  said  James  Frank- 
lin for  his  good  conduct  during  the  ensuing  year." 


\  . 
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The  soggesticm  of  the  committee  was  adopted  and  passed  into  a  law,  hat 
the  effect  of  it  was  noil,  for  the  journal  eluded  the  prohibition  by  putting  the 
name  of  Benjamin  Franklin  instead  of  James  Franklin  at  the  bottom  ai  its 
columns,  and  this  maxlosuvre  was  supported  by  public  opinion. 
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The  federal  constitution  has  introduced  the  jury  into  the  tribunals  of  the 
Union  in  the  same  way  as  the  states  had  introduced  it  into  their  own  sereral 
courts :  but  as  it  has  not  established  any  fixed  rules  for  the  choice  of  jurors, 
the  federal  courts  select  them  from  the  ordinary  jury-list  which  each  state 
makes  for  itself.  The  laws  of  the  states  must  therefore  be  examined  for  the 
theory  of  the  formation  of  juries.  See  Story's  Commentaries  on  the  Con- 
sdtution,  B.  iiL,  chap.  38,  pp.  654-659 ;  Sergeant's  Constitutional  Law,  p. 
165.  See  also  the  federal  laws,  of  the  years  1789, 1800,  and  1802,  upon  the 
subject 

For  the  purpose  of  thoroughly  understanding  the  American  principles  with 
respect  to  the  formation  of  juries,  I  examined  the  laws  of  states  at  a  distance 
from  one  another,  and  the  following  observations  were  the  result  of  my  in- 
quiries. 

In  America  all  the  citizens  who  exercise  the  elective  franchise  have  the 
right  of  serving  upon  a  jury.  The  great  state  of  New  York,  however,  has 
made  a  slight  difference  between  the  two  privileges,  but  in  a  spirit  contrary 
to  that  of  the  laws  of  France ;  for  in  the  state  of  New  York  there  are  fewer 
persons  eligible  as  jurymen  than  there  are  electors.  It  may  be  said  in  gene- 
ral that  the  right  of  forming  part  of  a  jury,  like  that  of  electing  representa- 
tives, is  open  to  all  the  citizens :  the  exercise  of  this  right,  however,  is  not 
put  indiscriminately  into  any  hands. 

Every  year  a  body  of  municipal  or  county  magistrates  —  called  selectmen 
in  New  England,  supervisors  in  New  York,  trustees  in  Ohio,  and  sheriffs  of 
the  parish  in  Louisiana  —  choose  for  each  county  a  certain  number  of  citi- 
zens who  have  the  right  of  serving  as  jurymen,  and  who  are  supposed  to  be 
capable  of  exercising  their  functions.  These  magistrates,  being  themselves 
elective,  excite  no  distrust:  their  powers,  like  those  of  most  republican  ma- 
gistrates, are  very  extensive  and  very  arbitrary,  and  they  frequently  make 
use  of  them  to  remove  unworthy  or  incompetent  jurymen. 

The  names  of  the  jurymen  thus  chosen  are  transmitted  to  the  county  court; 
and  the  jury  who  have  to  decide  any  affair  are  drawn  by  lot  from  the  whole 
list  of  names. 

The  Americans  have  contrived  in  every  way  to  make  the  common  people 
eligible  to  the  jury,  and  to  render  the  service  as  little  onerous  as  possible. 
The  sessions  are  held  in  the  chief  town  of  every  county  ;  and  the  jury  are 
indemnilied  for  their  attendance  either  by  the  state  or  the  parties  concerned. 
They  receive  in  general  a  dollar  per  day,  beside  their  travelling  expenses. 
In  America  the  being  placed  upon  the  jury  is  looked  upon  as  a  burden  but  it 
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Ip  we  attentively  examine  the  coDStitu 
civil  proceedings  in  England,  we  shall  rei 
under  the  immediate  control  of  the  judge, 
jury,  in  civil  as  well  as  in  criminal  cases, 
the  questioQ  of  right  in  the  same  reply;  t 
having  heen  purchased  hy  him :  this  is  th 
ant  puts  in  a  plea  of  incompetency  on  the 
gal  question  to  be  resolved. 

But  the  jury  do  not  enjoy  the  same  chai 
according  to  the  practice  of  the  English  cc 
The  jtidge  may  refuse  to  receive  the  verd; 
has  taken  place,  a  second  or  new  trial  ma 
Blackstone's  Commentaries,  book  iii.,  ch. 
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